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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1958 


TUESDAY, APRIL 30, 1957 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SuBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, m room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. — 
Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Hill, Holland, Stennis, Young, 
Mundt, Dworshak, Dirksen, Ellender, Johnston, and Aiken. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
1958 Buperr PrREsENTALION 


STATEMENTS OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY; TRUE D. 
MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY; EARL L. BUTZ, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY; ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; MARVIN L. 
McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY ; KENNETH L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SERVICES; RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMIN. 
ISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY; R. L. FARRINGTON, GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL; DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRE- 


TARY AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 
BUDGET OFFICER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russety. The committee will come to order. 
_The committee this morning begins the hearings on the appropria- 
tions bill for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1958. 

We are glad to have with us this morning the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson. 

_ Mr. Secretary, we will be glad to have you review the developments 
in the field that is under your jurisdiction and present such statement 
as you see fit to make. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do have a state- 
menttomake. I appreciate this opportunity to review developments 
in American agriculture and to consult with you and the members 
of this committee on some of its problems. There have been hearten- 
Ing economic gains in agriculture since I last appeared before this 
committee but our problems have been by no means completely solved. 

e American public and a large part of the free world, however, 
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can be thankful that our primary concern continues to be the disposal 
of surpluses rather than the finding of enough goods to stock our 
larders. 

In our continued efforts to provide conditions under which farm 
families can earn a just return on their labor and capital, no oppor. 
tunity to balance supplies with demand can be oueiacial: The scales 
over the past several months have been moving toward a balance, and 
an improvement in farm prices has accompanied this trend. The 
price index in March of this year was up 4 percent from March 1956, 
A further increase in farm operators’ net income is expected. The 
increase of 1957 over 1956 may be in the neighborhood of 4 percent, 
This would be equal to the increase of 1956 over 1955, or a total of 
8 percent in the 2 years. 

Working in behalf of price betterment are prospects of reduced 
production for certain products, and high demand. Demand is run- 
ning as strong if not stronger than last year. Reduced plantings, 
mainly because of the soil bank, are likely to cut crop output this 
year. Consumer income is still gaining, promising possibly’ stron 
demand for meats, dairy and poultry products, fruits and vegetal 


PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY 


A review of 1956 reveals some interesting facts. Farmers last year 
turned in a remarkable performance. They achieved total crop pro- 
duction equaling the previous record from the smallest total ar 
vested acreage in 20 years. Average yields per harvested acre set net 
overall record levels with few crops falling below average. It should 


be noted that the large total outturn was attained despite a late, cold 
spring and severe drought in the southern Great Plains and the west- 


ern Corn Belt, and other high-producing areas. 

Even so, corn topped all yield-per-acre records and made a 3.5- 
billion bushel crop—the second largest of record despite a 4.5-percent 
reduction in acreage. 

Large supplies of feed grains and other concentrates are again in 
prospect for 1957-58, although supplies may show a small deeline 
from the previous year. Production of 130 million tons of feed grain 
last year was only 4 percent below the record of 1948. 

Judged from the April 1 condition of the winter wheat crop, farm- 
ers’ March 1 planting intentions, and prospective disappearanee, 
some further reduction in the wheat carryover is likely by the end 
of the 1957-58 marketing year. 


ACREAGE IN SOIL BANK 


As of now, farmers indicate they intend to cultivate fewer acres i 
1957 than last year. If their intentions are carried out we will move 
further toward a balanced position in agriculture. Entry of over 
21 million acres in the acreage reserve of the soil-bank will play 4 
significant part in what may be an overall cutback in production 
Crop acreage planted this year may be the lowest in 40 years. Thi 
estimate is based on a March 1 survey of farmers’ planting plans 
for 16 crops, the planted acreage of winter wheat, and the allotment 
for cotton, less soil bank acreage. 

Major declines in acreage planted to spring crops are expected 
occur about as follows: Spring wheat 21 percent; tobacco 17 percent} 
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rice 10 percent; corn 5 percent; oats and sweet potatoes 3 percent, 
as 2 percent. 

wii 2 hand, farmers plan to increase sorghums by 23 percent, 

sugar beets 10 percent, barley 9 percent and soybeans 4 percent. Not 

much change is expected for flaxseed, potatoes, dry beans, peanuts 
a 4 . 

_ Fue already noted, much of the reduced acreage is land 

placed in the soil bank. This includes 12.8 million acres of wheat, 

52 million acres of corn, 3 million of cotton, 210,000 of rice, and 

79,700 of tobacco. 

Of course a large part of this year’s acreage is not yet planted and 
farmers could still change their minds, depending upon the outlook 
for the growing season and other factors. It is too early to appraise 
the effects of improved moisture in the drought area, but it may 
offset in some degree the acreage reductions, 

It should be mentioned, too, that there have been some rather 
serions floods in some areas which may have the effect of some crop 
destruction. 

Then, too, yields could rise even above last year’s record levels. 


PRICE SITUATION 


Livestock prices will likely continue to average higher than a 
year ago though the average of crop prices may run somewhat. lower. 
' Cattle marketings are expected to continue large but are likely 
to drop below a year earlier in the later part of 1957. Some further 
improvement in fed cattle prices may occur. Hog marketings will 
continue below a year ago for most of the spring and summer. Prices 
are likely to hold above those of last year during the summertime 
rise of receipts. 

Prices to farmers for milk and butterfat during the rest of 1957 are 
likely to be about the same as a year ago. Production and supplies 
will continue large, with national support levels unchanged. Egg 
prices are likely to rise late this summer over those of a year ago 
as a result of sharp cuts in hatchings of replacement chicks. 

Wool prices, when the 1957 domestic marketing season opened in 
early April, were 10 to 30 percent higher than a year ago. 


STATUS OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION LOANS 


During the fiscal year the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
made price support loans totaling almost $21, billion through Febru- 
ary 28, 1957, compared with $2.8 billion through the same date last 
year. A decreased volume of loans on cotton, wheat, tobacco, and 
grain sorghums accounts for most of this reduction. However, twice 
as many loans have been made on soybeans and flaxseed this year as 
a year ago. Total outstanding loans as of February 28, 1957, 
amounted to $2.6 billion, a decrease of more than half a billion dol- 
lars since the same date last year. 


INVENTORY 


During the past year, the upward rise of the inventory has been 
halted through aggressive sales and other disposals of surplus com- 
modities. During the first 8 months of this fiscal year, the value of 
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inventories moved was $2.7 billion. By June 30, the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, it is estimated that CCC will own commodities val- 
ued at $514 billion, a reduction of over $400 million from the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year. We expect this trend to continue into next 
year with further reduction in the Corporation’s holdings. 


INVESTMENT IN PRICE SUPPORT 


Total investment in price support as of February 28, 1957—that is, 
loans outstanding and inventories—amounted to $8.3 billion and rep- 
resents a $600 million reduction from the $8.9 billion investment of 
a year ago. 

BORROWING POWER 


This $8.3 billion investment in price support comprises the major 
part of the Corporation’s use of its authorized $141 billion borrow- 
ing power. Other uses of its borrowing power, primarily for unre- 
covered losses and financing operations authorized by various laws, 
such as soil bank, Public Law 480, International Wheat Agreement, 
and the like, amounted to $4.7 billion. In all, $13 billion of the 
Corporation’s borrowing power was in use as of February 28, 1957. 
Assuming appropriations are mide as requested in the 1958 budget 
to restore CCC capital impairment, and to reimburse the Corpora- 
tion for special activities financed by it, borrowing power in use will 
be reduced shortly after July 1 by approximately $2 billion, which 
will be available for 1957 crops and other authorized operations. 


SALES AND OTHER DISPOSALS OF CCC STOCKS 


Twice in its history of liquidating surplus stocks the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was in a wartime seller’s market, that is to say 
conditions were favorable for disposals at a minimum of loss. Dur- 
ing the World War II period of the forties and again during and 
after the Korean emergency, prices were rising. There was an ex- 
pansion of demand for commodities. 

Liquidation at the present time is being undertaken at a time when 
there is no emergency demand for commodities, though Europe has 
been temporarily caught with short supplies of wheat and oil crops. 
Europe has also been replenishing its cotton stocks, and stoppage of 
traffic in the Suez caused some shifts in import patterns. But on the 
whole, it has been a peacetime buyer’s market. 

But even in the absence of emergency demands abroad, CCC man- 
aged to raise its sales and other disposals in fiscal year 1956 to an 
all-time peacetime high of $2,723 million. It is estimated that 1957 
figures will reach a still higher total of $3,976 million. 

A noteworthy fact is that sales and other disposals even on so large 
a scale as this have been accomplished without disrupting market 
prices at home or abroad. 

From July 1, 1953, to February 28, 1957, 61 percent of our sales 
of CCC stocks have been made for dollars. Another 12 percent was 
in the form of donations, 11 percent in barter, 7 percent in other 
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transfers and section 32 sales, and 9 percent in sales for foreign cur- 
rencies. The figures for recent fiscal years are as follows: 


[Million dollars} 


1954 1955 1957 (to Feb- | Total (to Feb- 
| ruary 28) ruary 28) 
| 
eens Per- |Amount} Per- | Amount - |Amount| Per- |Amount} Per- 
| cent cent 


$1, 517 
443 


Barter 
Public Law 480, | 
BE Rsdo=----- ee 
Donations...-------| 50 | ; 
201} 1 


350 





COTTON SALES FOR EXPORT 


Since January 1, 1956, sales of cotton for export have been handled 
on a competitive-bid basis, at prices averaging 6 to 7 cents below the 
domestic price. In that period CCC has disposed of 9,297,339 bales 
on this basis as of April 2. Eighty percent of these transactions were 
for dollars. It is estimated that the net realized loss on these sales 
amounted to $535 million, this amount representing the difference 
between the anticipated sales proceeds and the Corporation’s invest- 
ment in the cotton sold. 

I am sure that all concerned are encouraged by the fact that agri- 
cultural exports as a whole have been setting new value and quantity 
records. During the first 8 months of fiscal 1957 (July-February), 
they gained 48 percent in value and 53 percent in quantity over the 
same period of a year earlier. At this rate, total value of farm exports 
for all of 1956-57 should reach the all-time high of almost $4.5 billion, 
or about $1 billion more than in 1955-56. Chief gains this year have 
been cotton, up 355 percent; grains and feeds, up 46 percent ; vegetable 
oils and oilseeds, up 29 percent; and fruits and vegetables, up 20 
et About three-fifths of total agricultural exports have sold for 

ollars. 

Commodities covered by title I, Public Law 480 agreements with 
31 countries total about $1.8 billion at export market value, not 
counting ocean transportation costs financed by CCC, and $2.9 billion 
(CCC cost). Well over $1 billion worth has already been exported. 
Shipments during the current fiscal year have been averaging about 
$60 million a month, or about 16 percent of total agricultural exports. 

More than 430 million bushels of wheat and wheat flour have been 
programed (including the 1958 and 1958 fiscal year portions of the 
India and Brazil agreements), of which over half has already been 
exported. 

Title I programing also includes about 2.5 million bales of cotton, 
of which more than 1.5 million bales have been exported; 22 million 
bags of rice, of which about 15 million have been shipper: 145 million 
pounds of tobacco, of which more than 110 million punds have been 
shipped ; 1.2 billion pounds of cottonseed oil and soybean oil of which 
more than 900 million pounds have been shipped; 75 million bushels 
of feed grains of which more than 55 million bushels have been 
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shipped; and about 150 million pounds of meat and more than 209 
million pounds of lard, of which more than half have been shipped, 
The title I program to date will result in shipment of more thay 
16 million metric tons, of which over 9 million have already moved, 
Shipments for this fiscal year (July-March) total more than 45 
million tons. 
THE SOIL BANK 


A budget amendment for the soil-bank program was submitted to 
the Congress on April 11, 1957. Our revised estimate of requirements 
for the fiscal year 1957 is $451,994,000, and for the fiscal year 1958 
is $1 billion. This represents a total reduction of over $1 billion from 
the figures included in the original budget for the 2 years. 

The new reduced estimate of requirements is based on availability 
of completed signup data for the 1956 acreage and conservation reserve 
programs, substantially complete data on the 1957 acreage reserve 
program and a revised estimate of participation in the 1957 conser. 
vation reserve. Also it is now estimated that on the basis of no pay- 
ments being made to a producer for either program until it appears 
that he will be in substantial compliance on all crops and phases, the 
bulk of payments to producers will be made later in the calendar 
year than originally estimated, thus shifting payments to succeeding 
fiscal years. 

The data reflect that over 547,000 agreements were signed for the 
1956 acreage-reserve program which placed more than 12 million acres 
in reserve and provided for possible maximum payments of about 
$260 million. For the 1956 conservation reserve program, prelimina 
data indicate 16,496 contracts covering 1,441,662 acres were signa 
which provide for maximum payments of $13.2 million in the fiseal 
year 1957. As of March 29, 1957, for the 1957 acreage reserve program, 
917,171 agreements covering 21,316,822 acres and providing maximum 
compensation of $607,348,382 were signed. 

The signup deadline for the 1957 conservation-reserve contracts was 
April 15. As of March 15, 56,587 contracts covering 4,762,840 acres 
and providing for maximum possible payments of $74,996,557 in the 
calendar year 1957 were signed. Of course, these figures do not reflect 
the heavy signup period from March 15 to April 15, on which we do 
not yet have final information. We expect that the final report on 
the 1957 conservation reserve program will show substantial progress 
this year toward the goals. 


DROUGHT PROGRAM 


There is evidence that the drought which has plagued the South- 
west and other areas for upward of 7 years may be breaking up. Rains 
and heavy snows have blanketed a wide area. The runoff is expected 
to refill dried-up stock ponds and raise the level of reservoirs, but even 
with normal rainfall it will take a considerable period to replenish 
subsoil moisture. 

But these encouraging signs should not cause us to relax our efforts 
to forestall the hardship to people, livestock, and the soil which would 
accompany another drought. During the peak of the latest emergency, 
in 1954-55, we had 1,055 disaster counties in 19 States. From 1954 
through February of this year we extended 116,573 emergency credit 
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Joans totaling $250,304,966. The total amount of all assistance for 
this period, including feed grain, hay, and food distribution was 
$519,322,162. ‘ 

The present extensive drought emergency programs will be con- 
tinued, with appropriate modifications from time to time. 

But the Federal Government should by no means underwrite the 
full costs of alleviating the effects of disasters of this kind. The 
affected States must participate. , 

In transmitting his drought message to Congress the President said: 

The Federal Government should insure that appropriate effective measures 
are taken to assist State and local governments in alleviating emergency condi- 
tions bronght about by the prolonged drought and other severe natural disasters. 

It is also the responsibility of the Federal Government, he added, to review 
such programs from time to time, to insure that they are being conducted ef- 
ficiently and economically. Furthermore, it is an obligation of all levels of 
government, and of all our people, to plan whatever steps may be helpful in pre- 
venting or mitigating the effects of future disasters. 

Senator Horianp. Mr. Secretary, would it annoy you to be ques- 
tioned as we go along? 

Secretary Benson. It would not annoy me. 

Secretary Hotianp. I am called to a steering committee meeting, 
and I would like to ask a question at this time, if I may. 

Senator Russeiu. If there is no objection, we will permit Senator 
Holland to propound his question. 


DEFERRED GRAZING PROGRAM 


Senator HoLttanp. I wanted to comment that apparently this state- 
ment of yours was written before the deferred grazing program be- 
came law. I believe it was signed just 2 days ago. And there is no 
mention made of the intention of the Department or the scope of any 
program which you intend setting up under the preferred grazing 
program, for which the Senate had considerable hope. Would you 
care to comment on that at this time? 

Secretary Benson. We are fully aware, of course, of the action on 
the legislation, and we have the machinery in preparation for the 
operation of the program. We think it will fit in very well into our 
regular ACP program and will be very helpful in these drought areas 
particularly, Senator Holland. We think it is a workable program, 
and we are quite pleased with it. 

Senator Heitanp. Any program that you set up under that act 
would be added to the total effort to be of assistance in the drought 
area, 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. In addition to what you have set up in your 
statement. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Hornanp. Thank you, sir. 


GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 
Secretary Benson. The Great Plains program was blueprinted for 


the purpose of “Preventing or mitigating the effects of future dis- 
asters.” We know that periods of severe drought are likely to be re- 
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peated in an area embracing 35 percent of the Nation’s land and 
where 17 percent of our people live. 

Emergency feed, loans, and other programs employed to mitigate 
hardship in the dry regions over the past several years, and the emer- 
gency actions taken to alleviate hardship resulting from blizzards in 
more recent weeks are measures of the immediate moment. What js 
needed is a program to be worked out over the years to come. We 
need a long-range program designed to achieve a more stable agricul- 
ture, more dependable sources of income, and a progressively more 
satisfactory livelihood for the people of the region. 

In working toward this goal the Department of Agriculture is 
coordinating the activities of various Federal agencies, and tying them 
in with State, community, and other activities. Local leadership is 
being utilized as fully as possible. This might be lost if this work 
were undertaken by an overriding “authority” governed from Wash- 
ington. 

Five Department of Agriculture agencies are well suited to serving 
the Great Plains in planning and carrying out a long-range program. 
They are the Soil Conservation Service, the Federal Extension Serv- 
ice, the Agricultural Research Service, the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration, and the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. They are 
already in action. 

The program was developed in cooperation with the Great Plains 
Agricultural Council, made up of voluntary leaders of land-grant 
colleges, farm organizations, civic groups, and individual farmers and 
ranchers. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


I turn now to a program that is one of the most important 
inaugurated by the Denartment in recent years. We are proposing 
that the cooperative Federal-State rural development program be 
expanded to include a limited number of additional rural counties 
thronchout the Nation. It has been started on a demonstration basis 
in 57 low-income counties in 24 States. There is work going forward 
in other States with limited or no Federal help. It is producing 
results. 

The broad seope of the assistance being extended is shown by the 
makeup of the committee responsible for direction and coordination at 
the Federal level. It includes the following: 

Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture (Chairman) 

Under Secretary, Department of the Interior 

Under Secretary, Department of Commerce 

Under Secretary, Department of Labor 

Under Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Administrator, Small Business Administration 

Member, Council of Economic Advisers 

Administrators of the following Department agencies work together 

as a committee on the agricultural phases of the program: 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service 
Agricultural Research Service 
Farmer Cooperative Service 
Federal Extension Service 
Forest Service 
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Soil Conservatioi Service 
Agricultural Marketing Service 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
Rural Electritication Administration 
Farmers’ Home Administration 
Office of Infermetion 
Office of Budget and Finance 
Also, Governor, Farm Credit Administration. 

Most pilot counties have set up rural development committees to 
rovide direction for their programs. They evaluate resources, estab- 
ish long-range goals, and coordinate with the State-level committees. 

A total of 1,102 individuals are regular members of the committees. 
Private individuais outnumber Government agency representatives 
about 2 to 1 on these organized rural development committees in the 
pilot counties. 

NEEDS OF LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


In January of 1954 President Eisenhower in his message on agri- 
culture called for special attention to the needs of low-income families. 
He stated : 


The chief beneficiaries of our price support policies have been the 2 million 
largely highly mechanized farming units which produce about 85 percent of our 
agricultural output. * * * Special attention should be given to the problems 
peculiar to small farmers. 

About 1.5 million of our farm families have total incomes of less 
than $1,000 a year. This level of income must be increased. Already 
the rural development program is doing this through such means as 
increasing the net income from small farms; production of more foods, 
to reduce living casts; and developing industries and factories to pro- 
vide more employment—for example, 1 county recently reported a 
new factory which will employ 300 women and 100 men; another is 
expected to have a new factory employing 100, 

oung people and adults are attending trade classes and gaining 
skills that will enable them to get better paying jobs. 

Health clinics are veing established, along with other measures to 
reduce diseases and pliysical handicaps. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


In looking to his future, the farmer rightfully and confidently ex- 
pects his best customer to be the American consumer. He would like 
to see a widening of his export market on a businesslike basis but he 
recognizes that of vastly greater importance to him is the expansion of 
demand for food and fiber here at home, propelled by general prosper- 
ity and a growing population. 

The farmers’ inventory must be put in order if he is to be in a good 
bargaining position in the market. He is becoming more acutely 
aware of costly accumulations of farm products in Government stor- 
age. Sales and other disposal programs and the soil bank are tending 
to make it possible for farm products to bring a fair price in the 
market place. 

It would be the greatest disservice to the farmer if we were to pur- 
sue a course which would result in another buildup of the inventory 
In peacetime. 
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Tn addition, agriculture needs assistance in education, aid in raising 
the levels for rural people, improvement in programs for the allevia- 
tion of drought, flood, and other natural disasters, and help in solving 
the Great Plains problems. 

Meanwhile, we should reexamine price support as an instrument for 
stabilizing the farm economy. I think it has been demonstrated that 
high price supports boost production, shrink markets, and otherwise 
breed surpluses. 

Supports and controls go together, but a combination of the two 
does not always bring about desired results. 

For the long pull we need to continue and promote programs that 
will stimulate market growth, assist farmers in adjusting production 
patterns to shifting demands, and in increasing their efficiency. 

Farmers have no lack of confidence in the future. This optimism 
is reflected in the latest report on farm real-estate prices. Between 
July and November of last year they scored another 2-percent gain. 
They went up through the entire period of declining prices and farm 
income. 

The trend in large part is based on the desire of farmers to enlarge 
their holdings. Through farm enlargement they are able to reduce 
their per-unit production costs by getting more efficient use of their 
equipment. 

This confidence on the part of farmers and other land buyers in 
farming seems to me significant and heartening. It is justified, as is 
shown by the increase in net farm income last year and in prospect 
for this year. 


THE BUDGET FOR 1958 


The President’s budget which was submitted to the Congress in 
January of this year exceeds $5 billion in terms of both new obliga- 
tional authority and expenditures for USDA activities. A recent 
recomputation of soil-bank expenditures, based on the latest data on 
participation and prospective timing of payments, indicates a reduc- 
tion of approximately $254 million, and this is reflected in a recent 
budget amendment. 

There is no question that the people of this country, the Congress, 
and the administration are convinced that Federal expenditures should 
be reduced whenever and wherever that can be done without impair- 
ing national defense and other essential activities and services. _The 
problem, of course, is to agree on what are essential services and the 
level at which they should be carried on. 

In the Department of Agriculture large segments of our expendi- 
tures represent major farm programs which cannot easily be changed 
materially by action on a single year’s budget. These include pro- 
grams which trace directly to mandatory legislation or permanent 
authorizations, items where the level is more or less definitely set in 
advance, and grant or cooperative programs having far-reaching im- 
plications in State and local financing. The area of discretionary 
action is somewhat limited and, for the most part, includes the pro- 
grams which we all look to for the long-range improvement of agri- 
culture on a sound basis—research and education, marketing services, 
development and conservation of land, water and forest resources, 
plant and animal disease and pest control, development of. foreign 
markets, et cetera. 
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The following tabulation for 1958 reflects this situation : 
(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


New  obligational Expenditures 
authority (In (in millions) 
millions) 


| Amount | Percent | Amount Percent 


kK 1 $1, 000 
ee activities (primarily to repay CCC for authorized pro- 
in 1956) 
ccc: ae E 
Restoration of capital impairment 
CCC net Ss ansae- ~-+<- pre ceagenneenseestaiaes 
anent appropriations (primarily section 32) 
Tae authorications (REA and FHA) 
ACP (program level set in advance) 
School lunch program ‘ ' : : 
Payments to States for experiment stations and extension service. 
Act ; 
All other (includes operating costs, research, marketing and 
regulatory work, meat inspection, forestry, assistance to con- 
servation districts, and foreign agricultural services) ........... 





15,077 
I 





1 Revised to reflect soil-bank item at $1 ,000,000,000. 
FUNDS NECESSARY FOR ADEQUATE SERVICES 


Secretary Benson. The President’s budget for these items repre- 
sents amounts necessary to render adequately the services for which 
we are responsible by law. ‘The estimates can be reduced if some 
services and activities are either postponed, slowed up, or eliminated. 
Whether such activities should be continued and at what levels, is of 
course for the Congress to decide. If it should be deemed necessary or 
advisable to make reductions of consequence, in the budget before 
you, it is to be hoped that the Department will be given sufficient 
flexibility and latitude in the use of whatever funds are made available 
that the most essential work can be accomplished. 

Really substantial reductions can be made in the Agriculture budget 
only by reducing the programs where the level of expenditure is either 
established by law, or by crop and other conditions beyond imme- 
diate control, and which iavol¥e very large expenditures. In some 
cases this can be only accomplished by modification of basic farm 
program legislation. 

At the same time, we agree completely that an appropriation is not 
a mandate to spend the last dollar. This principle is well recognized. 

Within whatever amounts are appropriated by the Congress, we 
intend to operate as economically as possible. We are reviewing our 
operations all the time and we are determined to make savings. For 
example, agencies are under standing orders that before authorizing 
the filling of vacant positions, consideration should be given to all 
possible alternative ways of getting the job done without employing 
additional personnel. 

In our daily, operations we are constantly trying to find more effi- 
cient and less expensive ways to handle workloads and meet objectives. 
Savings are being made and some of these are reflected in the recent 
request for supplemental estimates which the President transmitted 
to Congress on March 12, 1957. Most of the emergency and unfore- 
seen needs involved in that request are being met throughout the Gov- 
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ernment by proposed transfers from funds already available. In the 
case of the Department of Agriculture, previously unforeseen needs 
arising from the President’s message on drought emergency, electrifi- 
cation loans, emergency firefighting costs, and so on, are proposed to 
be met almost entirely by transfers from appropriations or authori- 
zations already available to the Department. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, for this 
opportunity to review conditions in agriculture, and to discuss with 
you overall aspects of the Department’s budget for 1958. We shall 
be glad to respond to questions as best we can. 

Senator Russetz. We are very glad to receive that statement, Mr, 
Secretary. 


Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


HIGHEST CROP SUPPORTS 


Senator Russetzt. Mr. Secretary, what is the highest support that 
any crop has at the present time where there is any discretion by law? 

Secretary Benson. Where there is discretion vested by law? I pre- 
sume it would be on naval stores, which is a relatively small item. 
The support this year was set at 90 percent. 

Senator Russeti. There is almost a shortage in some of the naval 
stores products? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, the facts seem to justify the setting of the 
support at 90 percent. 

Senator Russett. Now, starting there, where you have set the 
support at 90 percent 


WOOL SUPPORTS 


Senator Youne. Would you yield a moment, Mr. Chairman? I 
think wool is higher than that; is it not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, it is higher. That is a special law, how- 
ever, in which the Congress directed us to set the supports at a level 
that would bring a 300 million pound production. And I think the 
support is around 101 percent. That is a special crop and a special 
problem. I should have taken note of that. 

Senator Russet. Are payments made in addition to the 101 per- 
cent ? 

Secretary Benson. That includes the payments. The wool moves 
in the free market, and the farmers are made a payment in addition 
to what the market price is, to bring the total price up to the price 
which is set, which at the present time is around 101 percent of parity. 

It is an added inducement to get increased production of wool, 
which now is about 230 million pounds. The Congress has set a goal 
of 300 million pounds which represent, as I recall, about one-third of 
our total consumption. 


BASIC COMMODITY SUPPORTS 


Senator Russeiz. In the case of basic commodities, what are the 
levels of support at the present time? 

Secretary Benson. For 1957? 

Senator Russgetz. Yes, sir; for this crop year. 
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Secretary Benson. In the case of corn, in the commercial areas, it 
is 77 percent. In the case of cotton, 77 percent ; peanuts, 82; rice, 80; 
tobacco, 90. 

Senator Russex.. That is set by law ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. That is right. That is set by law. 

And wheat, 821. 


POSSIBILITY OF INCREASED COTTON SUPPORTS 


Senator Russet, There were some newspaper reports recently 
that stirred some hopes among the cotton producers of my section, 
that you might increase the cotton supports. Was there anything 
to those reports ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, as you know, Mr. Chairman, we are 
required to set these supports, usually in advance of planting time, 
Then if conditions develop during the growing season which 
would justify our increasing the supports, we are authorized to do 
that. We cannot lower them after they have once been set; but they 
can be raised if conditions later in the year justify it. 

Of course, as you know, cotton is just going in the ground now. 
It is too early to say what the prospects for the crop will be. We 
will have to watch the situation and then review it, of course, as we 
move along. 


DISCRETION IN FIELD OF BASIC SUPPORTS 


Senator Russety. I have seen somewhere, Mr. Secretary, that. you 
are of the opinion that you should be allowed more discretion in the 
field of basic supports. I believe that the range is now from 75 to 
90 percent, is it not? 

ecretary Benson. Yes. -That is correct, Senator Russell. 

Of course, I have gften said that the Secretary has more authority 
now than any man ought to have; more responsibility, too, possibly. 
But we are finding, as we reduce the present stocks of surpluses through 
Public Law 480, our export program, and through the soil eed 
that under existing formulas in the law there will Be a tendency for 
price supports to move up again to or near 90 percent, which in turn 
would have a stimulating effect upon production, which in turn 
would have the effect also of destroying some markets. We think 
it is something that the Congress ought to take a good look at. 

We have not said what the answer should be, but we were asked 
by the chairman of the Senate Agriculture Committee when we last 
appeared there, to study the problem and lay the matter before them 
in more detail at a later date. And this we are planning to do. 


SITUATION OF AVERAGE FARMER 


Senator Russet. Do you think that the average farmer can get 
along at all if his commodity is sold for less than 75 percent of parity ? 


any Benson. Senator, I, of course, would like to see pr-ces 
igher. 


enator Russe... I understand. 
_ Secretary Benson. And I would like to see them just as high as 
it 1s possible to have them, consistent with the maintenance of our 
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markets. I know it is possible to price a commodity out of the 
market. 

I am very anxious that we do everything we can to be helpful. But 
sometimes getting the support level at the point where the commodity 
moves into Government warehouse, and we lose markets—in the lo 
run it hurts rather than helps. I donot know where that level shoul 
be. It is something that will have to be studied from year to year. | 
think there should be considerable flexibility in setting of these sup- 
ports at levels that will provide protection for farmers, and at. the 
same time permit the commodity to flow into consumption and then 
put our emphasis on the marketing end, on the rural development end, 
for the low income farmers. I think with that approach we stand to 
gain more in the long run. 

Senator Russett. Well, it may be, in the long run, but it is pretty 
rough on a man making less than a $1,000 a year. And you say 
there are a 1,500,000 of them. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Russety. To live through 2 or 3 years of supports below 
75 percent, I do not see how he can get by. 


WORK ON PILOT COUNTIES 


Secretary Benson. Many of those small farmers, of course, do not 
have price supported commodities, or have very few of them. In 
fact, they have very little to sell. In many cases, it is a situation where 
the unit is an uneconomic unit, and where there are problems involved 
other than price support, to get at their basic needs. We found from 
our work on these pilot counties—and we are going to use those more 
or less, as demonstrations—that oftentimes it is a question of com- 
bining units, which involves credit. Oftentimes it is a question of 
helping to bring into the area a small plant or a branch to absorb the 
excess, in order to augment the income of the people in that particular 
situation. 

It is not anything we can solve overnight, I assure you. But I do 
believe we are approaching it on a sound basis. 

Senator Russeiy. I cannot accept your statement altogether that 
he does not have any basis to sell. We have thousands of poor white 
and Negro farmers in the South that cannot make but 2 or 3 bales of 
cotton. That is the only thing they have to sell, and the only way they 
can make any money, except by working by the day for their more 
fortunate brothers. 

Secretary Benson. I recognize that that situation exists in your 
State and other States. In fact, we have a map drawn up showing 
just where these areas are. We want to be as helpful to them as we 
can. 

Senator Russeii. I am as hopeful as you are, if not as confident, 
about this program where you have those 57 pilot counties, which is 
really an intensification of experiment by the county agent in the home 
demonstration program. But that is 57 counties out of about 3,000 
agricultural counties in the country where agricultural commodities 
are produced. How many do you propose to expand that to? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Morse, as chair- 
man of the committee, to comment on that phase of the program? 

Senator Russetz. Yes. 
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EXPANSION IN PILOT OPERATIONS 
Mr. Morse. In the first place, this is much broader than the county 
agent program. It is a development of the total possibilities in these 
areas of low income. And that means industrialization along with 
increasing the output of agricultural commodities on these small units. 

The budget request for 1958 would permit some expansion, but 
with our experience so far it would be still less than 100 pilot op- 
erations. 

Now, to measure the program and the activity that it is stimulating 
is not limited to these pilot counties and areas. It is stimulating much 
additional activity. And the program is set up so that the contri- 
bution on the part of the Government, the Federal Government, will 
be far less than that being supplied by local people, both in work and 
money. 


WORK DONE UNDER LOCAL INITIATIVE 


For example, Florida has recently set up a State rural develop- 
ment committee, has designated two pilot counties. There is no Fed- 
eral money in Florida at all. That is beyond this. There are other 
examples of that kind, where working is going ahead, with local 
initiative, on their own, because they recognize the possibilities in 
this program and are patterning their work after this without any 
Federal aid, but with the cooperation of these various Federal agen- 
cies, also State and local agencies. 

Senator Russetx. I am in favor of any program that holds any 
promise whatever of helping these hard-pressed small farmers. They 
are being driven off the land by sheer economic pressure. 

But just what do you do about this industrial development? I was 
interested in the Secretary’s statement, there, about these factories 
moving into two counties. I have some knowledge of that having 
happened in some counties in my State, but I do not think the De- 
partment of Agriculture brought them there. They knew there was 
a good deal of surplus labor there; that they would have no labor 


problem, no problem of organization, and they moved in on their 
own. 
PROBLEM OF SURPLUS RURAL LABOR 


Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I did not wish to infer that all 
of the movement of factories into the counties there is a result of the 
Department’s effort. We recognize the need for it. We recognize 
that surplus rural labor is one of the real problems in many of these 
low income areas. And through mobilizing local and State leader- 
ship, we feel confident that much can be done to stimulate this very 
sort of thing. And we have a few examples where local people and 
State leaders cooperating have been instrumental in bringing fac- 
tories and branch plants into areas. We think that that ought to be 
speeded up wherever possible, in order to help these low income farm- 
ers make tlie adjustment which is in their own best interests. 


91653—57——_2 
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SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Morsg, This work is going forward, This example from his 
testimony was for Macon County. There is employment for 400 
people. Catawba County, N. C., has announced a new plant that 
will employ 100 people, mostly women. This is a very low income 
county. 

And it is interesting that 568 women between the ages of 18 and 40 
registered at the courthouse seeking employment in this new plant 
when it is available. 

Choctaw County, Okla., built a factory which they have leased rent 
free to a glove-making company. There is a county in Mississippi 
that has a new clothing factory employing 250 people. 

In Indiana, a pilot county, acy County, has four new industries, 
One they say is definitely traceable to the stepped-up production and 
activities as a result of this program. 

So these results are beginning to flow. 


STATE REGIONAL MEETINGS 


We have the first of a number of regional meetings set up by three 
States, Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia, which will be held 
the middle of May, and other groups of States are planning similar 
meetings in which to school the local workers. There will be a 2-day 
work conference preceding this 1-day program, which is open to the 
public generally. And here again this is the type of thing that these 
States are doing to stimulate widespread activity on the part of the 
citizens and State and local organizations. 

Secretary Benson. May I add, Mr. Chairman, that this proposed 
program has been under study, as you know, for some time. Our 
National Agricultural Advisory Commission, which is a bipartison 
commission, has very strongly recommended this program, has en- 
dorsed it, has urged that we push it forward, and bring reports to us 
that the program is taking hold, that it does have great potential and 
great promise, and we feel that it is very important that we move 
ahead with it. 

Senator Russety. I am not critical of it. I think you have perhaps 
claimed a little more than the program is producing. We have some 
of those counties in our State. And I assume that these that you are 
referring to are in the 57 counties where there are pilot demonstra- 
tions. Of course, I can call attention to several other of them where 
the income is as low or lower where they have gotten little plants. 
And a little plant that will employ a hundred women is salvation for 
the time being of, say, a hundred farm families. 

Secretary Benson. We are united in our enthusiasm for it. Maybe 
we go too far as we talk about it. We are delighted, of course, that 
factories are coming into many counties where we do not have the 
program in operation. That is all to the good. We simply want to 
encourage that even more where there is a need for it. 


TOTAL PILOT COUNTY FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator Russet. How many Federal employees, in total, or partly 
paid by Federal funds, do you have in these pilot counties? What is 
your average? 
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Mr. Roszerts. I do not believe we have it on each of the counties, 
but it runs from 1 to 2 additional employees, on average, as I remem- 
ber it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morse. In some cases there are those who are part-time that are 
devoted to this work. 

Senator Russe... I was interested in your statement at the bottom 
of page 12 about a total of 1,102 individuals are regular members of 
the committees. Private individuals outnumber Government agency 
representatives about 2 to 1. That would put almost 400 F ederal 

eople working in those 57 counties to serve on these committees; 
would it not? 

Secretary Benson. You see, what we have done, Senator, is use 
eople who are already on Federal and State payrolls. We use the 
ocal county agent, for example. We use the State director of exten- 
sion and others who are already employed by either the State or Fed- 
eral Government. In the main, we are not adding much personnel. 

Mr. Morse. Then there are the representatives of the Commerce 
Department, the representatives of various agencies of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. There are regional people serving on the State 
committees. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 


Senator Russet. Mr. Secretary, I know what it is, but for the 
benefit of the record, I think you ought to make a statement about 
Public Law 480. Anybody reading this record would not know what 
you are talking about. 

Secretary Benson. We could revise our statement to include that. 
That is our surplus disposal program. Authority granted to us by 
the Congress, at our invitation, which gives us very broad authority 
for the removal of agricultural surpluses, to exchange them for for- 
eign currencies, to barter them for strategic materials and other items 
which we need, and also in some cases to make gifts for relief and help 
abroad and at home. It is a very broad authority. We have used it, 
] think, quite effectively. It has been very helpful. Great volumes 
have been moved under this authority. And we are requesting that 
the Congress consider an extension of it for an additional year. 


TREND IN CCC DOLLAR SALES 


Senator Russe.t. Has there been an increase or a decrease in the 
trend in dollar sales as compared with the other means of disposal ? 

Secretary Benson. Could you answer that, Joe? 

Mr. Wuee er. I believe the best indication of that is the tabula- 
tion at the bottom of page 6. The first line shows dollar sales for the 
fiscal years 1954, 1955, 1956, and through February 28 in the fiscal 
year 1957. Dollar sales of CCC commodities so far this fiscal year 
were a billion and a half compared with a billion three for the previ- 
ous entire year, which in turn was higher than the previous year. So 
the trend is upward. 

Of course, 1957 is heavily influenced by the cotton sales. 

Secretary Benson. We do not have percentage figures there, Mr. 
Chairman. They could be provided. And they would show a trend 


if there is a trend. (Note.—The percentage figures have been added 
to the table on p. 11. 
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Senator Russexi. I was hopeful, from the figures you showed here, 
that there was a trend upward in dollar sales. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, there is. 

Senator Russeti. I know the barter 

Secretary Benson: Of course, as Mr. Wheeler pointed out, the big 
item in the increase in the dollar sales this past year has been in 


cotton, of course. 
BARTER TRANSACTIONS 


Senator Russet,. What commodities principally have you received 
in your barter transactions, which I notice aggregate over a billion 
dollars. 

Secretary Benson. Dr. Butz, will you respond to that? 

Senator Russeiy. Not down to the last dollar, but just the principal 
items. 

Mr. Burz. The barter transactions in prea ey every case are 
items that go into the supplementary stockpile for the account over 
there. I do not have the breakdown of specific items here. 

Secretary Benson. We could provide that for the record, an actual 
breakdown. 

Senator Russeiy. I wish you would. 

Mr. Burz. We do not barter for anything for which we do not have 
a home. 

Senator Russeit. A home? 

Mr. Butz. We barter items that go into the supplementary stockpile. 

Senator Russeit. You mean you do not get any strategic materials 
that are brought to this country ¢ 

Mr. Burz. Yes, they are brought in, but they go into the supple- 
mentary stockpile. 

Senator Russert. I know they are not to be used in the current 


economy. 
APPROVAL OF ODM 


Secretary Benson. We barter items that are on an approved list, 
which ODM approves as being needed in the supplementary stockpile 
in the interests of national defense. So we are limited somewhat. 

Senator Russeii. You will furnish, of course, for the record a list. 
But do you happen to recall what item is the largest in all of the barter 
items that you receive ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know which one would be the largest, 
offhand. We have had various metals, industrial diamonds. Many 
items have gone into the stockpile. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Inventory of strategic and critical materials * as of Mar. 31, 1957 


Materials acquired for national stockpile $135, 121, 368 
Supplemental type materials : 

Abrasive, crude aluminum oxide 4, 592, 887 

Antimony metal 1, 297, 232 

877, 416 

Cadmium 7, 133, T77 

Diamonds, industrial 26, 297, 850 

Ferrochromium—silicon 5, 084, 364 

Ferromanganese 57, 536, 713 

Fluorspar 6, 432, O87 

20, 774, 650 

MAMEANORG. OFC. «2.1000 BUS AS MEL Dencemnpnenin 389, 111 

Palladium 3, 636, 167 

Rare earths 1, 405, 337 

i 39, 787, 261 


Total 310, 366, 220 
1 Acquired pursuant to the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended, and 
title III, Public Law 480, 83d Cong. 
PRESENT CCC COTTON STOCK 


Senator Russett. What is the present stock of cotton that you have 
inthe Commodity Credit Corporation ? 

Mr. McLary. The current? Our carryover at the beginning of the 
year was about 14 million bales, and we anticipate that will drop 
down 214 million. This includes stock on hand and what will come 
in. And a decrease of about 21% million bales this marketing year. 
We have sold for export in excess of 7 million bales for delivery up 
to August 1, and we are starting our new program—we started about 
a month ago—for delivery after that date. We will have a substan- 
tial cutback in carryover stocks on cotton. 


WHEAT SITUATION 


Senator Russert. What is your situation with respect to wheat on 
carryover / 

Mr. McLarn. It is coming down, too. Of course, we have exported 
about 475 million bushels of wheat, or will this marketing year. It 


will be down somewhere less than a hundred million bushels from 
what it was a year ago. 


STOCKS OF CORN 


Senator Russeixi. I saw some figures which showed we had an un- 
usually large supply of corn on hand. What is that figure? 

Mr. McLain. Total stocks of corn are around a billion bushels. 
That is loan stocks and what we have in inventory. It has been 
moving upward, but we think with the soil-bank operations this year 
we have reached the high point on corn stocks too and will start down 
at the end of the next marketing year. 
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Senator Russert. Have we ever had a larger carryover of corn? 

Mr. McLarn. That is the largest we have ever had. 

Senator Russeix. I wish you would furnish for the record a state- 
ment as to the amount of carryover of all of these basic commodity 
figures. 

Secretary Benson. Would you like a table showing what the quan- 
tities were at the high point and what they are today, for compari- 
son ¢ 

Senator Russe... Yes, sir; that might be helpful. 

Secretary Benson. There are a number of commodities that we 
have moved out completely. 


OIL AND SEED CROPS 


Senator Russe.y. I understand you have done very well in your 
oils. 

Secretary Benson. The oil crops and the seed crops, particularly, 
We have nothing in stock now. 

Senator Russeii. I would like to have a rather full statement as to 
that. 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to provide it, and also a com- 
parison with last year and the year before. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 
SUPPORTS TO NONCOMPLIERS 


Senator Russet. What stocks have you of noncompliers ? 

Secretary Benson. We have not announced any supports to non- 
compliers. ' } ; 

Senator Russetz. What is the support in the commercial area for 
compliers ? 

Secretary Benson. $1.36. 

Senator Russety. What is it outside the commercial areas? 

Secretary Benson. It would be 75 percent of that. 

Senator Russeiu. 75 percent of the $1.36. And you have not as 
yet announced any are for the noncompliers ¢ 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Russeti. Do you propose to announce one at a later date? 

Secretary Benson. Well, we propose to study and review it care- 
fully, Mr. Chairman. We have made no decision on the matter. 
We have discretionary authority in that area, as you know. 

Senator Russeiy. Yes; I understand. You exercised it last year. 
It seemed to me, quite frankly, to be very unfair to issue any higher 
support to a noncomplier than you did to corn that was not in the 
commercial-corn area, Mr. Secretary. I was never able to see the 
justice of that. What did you base that on last year ? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, one problem, of course, outside the com- 
mercial area is the storing and handling of the corn, and that is one 
factor that is taken into consideration. 


STORAGE SITUATION 


Senator Russeiy. Well, you had to build a lot of storage in the com- 
mercial area to take care of it, did you not? 

Mr. Morse. Some additional. However, much of this corn in the 
commercial areas would be stored initially, of course, on the farm 
before that which is finally delivered to the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration moves into our hands. But the question of storability is a very 
important factor in connection with the price support, and I suppose 
further there may be some consideration merited by virtue of the 
way the law relates the price-support program to the commercial and 
noncommercial areas. 

Senator Russett. That may be true, Mr. Morse, but every com- 
modity except corn has traveled under a marketing quota, which is 
about the most severe limitation that can be placed on a farmer. 
And you not only did not penalize the farmer for overproducing— 
and I understand that there are many reasons for that—but to give 
him a higher support level than the man outside the commercial-corn 
area I have never been able to reconcile with fairness. 

Last year I thought it was very unfair and very unjust to fix a 
higher basis for the noncompliers in the commercial-corn area than 
for the producers of corn outside the commercial-corn area. 


COMMERCIAL-CORN AREAS 


What determines whether a county is in a commercial-corn area or 


not? I have some counties in my State that are in a commercial-corn 
area. 
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Mr. Morse. It is the amount of acreage that is produced in the 
county. And, of course, what has been happening has been an expan- 
sion of acreage in the South and outside of the commercial areas, and 
additional counties have been going into the commercial areas as the 
production moves up into the county. As the acreage expands, when 
it becomes of sufficient size it moves into the commercial classification, 


COMMERCIAL AREA FORMULA 


Senator Russexu. If you can find the formula that you use to deter- 
mine whether a county should be in a commercial-corn area or not, I 
wish you would place it in this record. 

Secretary Benson. We have a definite formula. It is in the law, 
Mr. Chairman. There are, as I recall, some fifty-odd counties that 
have been added this past year, because their corn acreage had in- 
creased to the point where legally they came within the commercial- 
corn area. 

Senator Russet. I did not know it was spelled out in the law. 

Secretary Benson. It is. And the commercial area has been ex- 
panding, as Mr. Morse indicated. 

(The requested information follows:) 


FORMULA FOR COoMMERCIAL-Corn COUNTIES 


Section 301 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
defines the commercial corn-producing area as (@) all counties in which the 
average production of corn (excluding corn used as silage) during the preceding 
10 calendar years, after adjustments for abnormal weather conditions, is 450 
bushels or more per farm and 4 bushels or more per acre of farmland in the 
county, and (0) all counties bordering on the commercial corn-producing area 
which the Secretary finds will likely produce a comparable amount of corn 
during the year for which such area is determined. 


SOIL BANK 


Senator Russeitit. Now, Mr. Secretary, let us get down to the soil 
bank a little bit. 

Some of the people in my State have about concluded that the soil 
bank is not an unmitigated blessing. I have had a number of com- 
plaints from people engaged in ginning, in business, selling farm 
machinery, oil mills. and the handlers of cotton, and things of that 
kind. They contend it is very detrimental to the economy of the 
smaller towns and to the rural counties generally, causing the migra- 
tion of farmers and farm labor from the rural communities to the 
cities. Have any complaints of that nature come to your attention! 

Secretary Benson. Of course, the program is new, as you know, 
The first real test of it is going to be this year. 

We had complaints. even before the soil bank went into operation, 
that the heavy cutback in acreage in order to comply with the law 
and maintain a high support price, was having an adverse effect on 
the community. Anything which tends to reduce the volume which 
moves through commerce—you mentioned the trucking industry and 
others—is bound to have an effect. That.is one of the things which 
comes when we cut our volume hack and also reduce our markets. We 
think we need to move in the direction of a realistic price that will 
permit farmers to have greater acreage and greater volume. We look 
upon the soil bank as a temporary emergency program, particularly 
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the acreage reserve part, as a means of helping to get these great 
surpluses moved out and get agriculture into better balance, at which 
time we hope that there will be a possibility of some increase in 
allotments and some further expansion in markets. 

We think that is the direction in which we must move. 


EFFECT IN BARTOW COUNTY, GA. 


Senator Russeiy. I had, for example, a man write me from Bartow 
County in my State, which is a very good agricultural county. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Russeti. He stated that he figures there is a loss of $105 a 
bale of money that would come into that county; that it would amount 
to over a half million dollars in the country, and if the dollar turned 
over five times in a year in the county it would be over $2.5 million. 

Have you made any computations that would enable you to know 
whether or not the dollar does turn over several times in the county ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, Mr. Chairman, the program is volun- 
tary to start with. 

Senator Russetu. I understand. 

Secretary Benson. A farmer may go in, or he may stay out. Our 
objective has been to set the rate of payment at a level which would be 
equivalent to what the farmer would normally realize on that land 
if he planted it to cotton and grew that cotton. 

Senator Russrxx. I think it is generally conceded that so far as the 
actual farmer is concerned, the man who puts his land in the soil bank, 
isnot hurt. Itis a good proposition for him. Iam just talking about 
the whole economy. 

Secretary Benson. Well, anything that tends to reduce the volume 
moving in an area, in a community, is bound to have some adverse 
effect on certain industries. 

We have recognized this. And the money that the farmer does 


get, of course, will be spent there, as he spends any other part of his 
income. 


IMPACT OF PROGRAM ON ENTIRE ECONOMY 


Mr. Paarteerc. We have made a computation of the probable im- 
pact of this program on the entire economy at the request of the House 
Appropriations Committee recently, and I presume it might be made 
available. We are aware, of course, as other people are, that the pro- 

m, insofar as it pulls down acreage, has the same sort of impact as 

he contro] program generally, which involves the adjustment prin- 

ciple, namely, reducing acreage so as to achieve the price support 

objective, the difference being that the soil-bank program compensates 

the farmer for these reductions, which the adjustment principle, by 
itself, does not. 


s Senator Russert. You were asked about this turn of a dollar five 
Imes. 

Mr. Morse. I in past years have attempted to determine the rate at 
which a dollar produced out of agriculture or mining generates ac- 
tivity as it flows through the economy. I have been unsuccessful in 
getting definite figures on that. There have been statements to the 
effect that it turns five times before it leaves the community. 
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On the other hand, there have been some calculations in connection 
with irrigation developments in the West which I obtained from 
economists, and we were unable to substantiate that figure. 

Senator Russexx. I would have thought three would have been 
nearer correct. 

Well, it undoubtedly is having some effect. They tell the story 
down in my State about this tenant farmer who moved into town, 
They asked him what he was doing there. 

He said, well, the man he worked for had put his land in the soi} 
bank and taken his money and put it in the city bank and he was left 
sitting on the creek bank. 

There was nothing else for him to do. It undoubtedly has caused 
some people to leave the farm. 

Mr. Morss. Mr. Chairman, we have been interested—and we do not 
have the figures yet—in the extent to which small farmers who are 
making a transition in their farming operations, and farmers in the 
south, are making use of the soil bank to speed up the transition which 
they otherwise would make. 

I was in South Carolina a couple of weeks ago, and they said that 
the trend toward livestock and small grains and larger units which 
has been going on—and that has been true, I believe, in your State 
also—would speed it up and would enable farmers to proceed more 
rapidly toward what they are going to do anyway, given time. 

Secretary Benson. I might say that since last week, as I indicated 
to you before the meeting started, I have made an auto trip through 
nine Southern States and talked to the farmers. I believe the soil 
bank is speeding up this transition, a transition which is desirable and 


in the interests of farmers. And I do not think there are many of 
them going down on the river bank. I think this is helping them 
to do the thing that is in their own best interests, to help them augment 
their income by making adjustments on their farm which they need 
to make. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


Senator Russeitx. Well, of course, I have been hearing this talk 
about diversification. That is what they used to call what you are 
talking about now. I have been hearing that for at least 30 years in 
Georgia. And we have just about diversified ourselves out of cotton. 
We used to produce 2 million bales of cotton. Now we have got down 
to around 650,000, and it is just produced on the best land. I do not 
know how much further we can go. I am not being too critical of 
this soil-bank program. I am just getting your views on the impact 
that it has on the economy. 

It think it has undoubtedly been harmful to some segments of busi- 
ness, but if you had had a reduction in the acreage by law, it would 
have had practically the same effect, and it has had it in times past. 


ABSENTEE OWNERS 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, would you yield to me just for 
one point on this? 

If you are making a survey, Mr. Secretary, about the impact of the 
soil bank, may I suggest that you include the point there of absentee 
owners? In my part of the country a great percentage of the soil 
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bank participants that I know about are absentee owners. In that 
case, not any of that money really goes back into the community, I 
am afraid the impact of the soil bank on the entire economy in this 
atea is being overlooked. The survey should be very comprehensive, 
I think. 

Secretary Benson. That is a very good suggestion. It has been 
called to our attention before, Senator Stennié. 

Of course, as the committee knows, we came to the soil bank some- 
what reluctantly. We look upon it, particularly the acreage reserve 

rt, as an emergency program to help meet a serious situation and 
help get our agriculture back into balance. It is too much to expect 
that there will not be some abuse in a new program that is nationwide 
in scope. We are watching it carefully. We may need to make some 
modifications after 1 full year’s experience. If so, we will certainly 
do so. 

EFFECT OF PROGRAM TN IRRIGATED AREAS 


Senator Dworsuaxk. Mr. Secretary, I just returned this morning 
from 10 to 12 days out in Idaho, your former State, and I attended a 
meeting. And I heard widespread criticism of the soil bank as it 
affects irrigated farms of 80 acres, 100 acres, 150 acres, where it is 
extremely difficult for an operator to withhold any land from cultiva- 
tion, because he needs large acreages to develop an income that will 
prove profitable. And in making this survey, I certainly hope that 
you will check up on the effect of the soil bank in the irrigated areas 
of the West. Because I think that is very vital. 

Secretary Bunson. Senator, we will be happy to do that. That is 
one of the reasons why we insisted that. the soil bank be voluntary ; 
so that. a farmer who felt it was not in his best interests to go into it 
could stay out. And I still feel very strongly it must be voluntary. 

Senator DworsHaxk. I am fearful, Mr. Secretary, that while un- 
doubtedly some good is resulting from that program, in Idaho, for 
instance, on the side hills, on the dry wheat areas, where land was, a 
few years ago, purchased for a dollar or two an acre and wheat was 
grown, they are withdrawing that land and probably getting 500 per- 
cent annual returns on the original cost of the land. Of course, that 
is no concern of the Department of Agriculture. But my brief in- 
spection and observation indicated that there probably are extensive 
abuses, and that in reality the potential benefits are restricted, partic- 
ularly as far as small operators are concerned. 


SITUATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA . 


Senator Jounston. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one state- 
ment along that line, too. 

In South Carolina, I think you will find that about one-fourth of the 
cotton acreage is going to be brought into the soil bank. Now, here 
is the effect it is going to have. A great many of your country stores 
are going to close up entirely on account of it. You are going to find 
that when they take out one-fourth of their land, a great many will 
not have any work to do on the farm. You will be paying them about 
40 percent of what they would have received if they had gone ahead 
and worked. You are going to cut down on the purchase of every 
farm implement that we are selling, all down the line. You are going 
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to also cut down on the income on that farm from about 100 percent 
down to about 40 percent. 

You are going to close up in my State, approximately, not 25 per. 
cent of the cotton gins but at least one-third of the cotton gins in 
South Carolina will close up. Those people that worked around the 
cotton gins will be closed up. 

You take the oil crushers, those people will be cut down the same 
percent. And it goes on in an endless cycle; so much so that it is going 
to affect the whole farm economy. 

I would much rather pay that amount that is being paid in the 
soil-bank program in some other manner and let them pay the dif- 
ference between the world price of cotton, probably, and the American 
price, rather than to cut out all these jobs along the line. 

I think that is something we should be considering at this time 
when we are thinking about the soil bank. I bring that to your 
attention, because I have come in contact with it very closely down in 
my State. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Senator Johnston. I was in your 
State last week. And before you came the statement had been made 
that we are making a computation now, a study now, of the impact 
of the soil bank on the economy of these loca] communities. 

T would like Mr. Paarlberg to comment a little further on that 
if he may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Paarteerc. We have made a study, as the Secretary says. 
An important point is the fact that the effect on the trade servici 
the cotton is very much the same under the soil-bank approach as it 
is under the adjustment principle, which is a part of the basic law; 
namely, that you reduce your acres in order to achieve the price objec- 
tive; the difference being that in the soil bank, income goes into the 
area to compensate the people for these reductions, which, under the 

adjustment principle by itself, does not occur. 

§ far as the farm people are concerned, their net incomes will very 
likely, by our study, be quite comparable and perhaps a little larger 
than would otherwise be the case. The people who sell consumers 
goods in the local areas will probably be in about the same circum- 
stances as before. Those who supply machinery, fuel. and transporta- 
tion, and ginning services, will undoubtedly experience some reduc- 
tion in their incomes. 

Senator Russeizi. Senator Dirksen had a question he wanted to ask. 
T will allow Senator Dirksen two questions. I know one always brings 
on another one. 

Then I will conclude my questioning. 





BALANCE BETWEEN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Secretary, I was struck by the use of the 
word “balance” generally as between production and consumption. 
Looking down the road a little bit and having in mind the figure 
in your statement that we will harvest the lowest acreage in 40 years 
this coming year : Of course, fewer acres finally means improved prices, 
if we develop a balance. And improved prices, in turn, will develop 
the incentives to produce more, either by increased fertilization on @ 
smaller amount of acreage or otherwise. 
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And at the end of that cycle we then move back into the area of 
surpluses. , , renee 

Now, are we on one of these interminable wheels, a cyclical kind 
of system that is going to generate constant surpluses, as a result 
of brewing up new incentives, even though the acreage is smaller, so 
that we cannot get away from this problem ? 


ccc LOSSES 


In the table I notice there are about $1,240 million of repair of the 
capital stock of the Commodity Credit Corporation, which is just 
another way of saying that that will be our loss or approximately 
our loss in fiscal 1958. Now, if we did not have that $1,240 million 
in losses to contend with, we could reduce the budget, of course, by 
that amount. 

So here we are right up against a basic policy problem that has a 
tremendous impact upon the budget. And the question is: Where 
do we go so far as long-range policy is concerned? Would you care 
to comment, sir ? 

Secretary Benson. That is the problem which concerns us, Senator 
Dirksen. Of course, I think we have pretty well demonstrated, through 
25 years now, that you do not get effective overall control of produc- 
tion by the control of the acres of a few basic commodities. It just 
cannot be done. There are too many ways of getting around it. And 
that is one of the reasons that we came to the soil bank, to help as 
anemergency measure. 

Now, this problem wihch you mentioned is the one that we men- 
tioned briefly before the Senate Agriculture Committee the last time 
we were there, and which Senator Ellender asked us to study and come 
back and lay the problem before them in more detail; which we expect 
to do. 

We have made the study and we expect to present that before the 
committee within the next few days. 

It isa real problem. 

ESCALATOR CONTRACTS 


Senator Dirksen. It would appear to me that we are on a kind of 
an escalator, like these provisions in General Motors’ contract, where 
your cost of living goes up and your wage goes up automatically 
under that formula. 

But if we have these measures constantly being developed where 
either through greater efficiency in production or fertilizer, or what- 
not, you still get overproduction as far as our consumption is con- 
cerned, then we have always got this loss to contend with. 

I went back and looked at the figures in our earlier budgets when 
I was chairman of the Agriculture Committee in the House, and our 
budget here today of $5 billion is astronomical for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

ecretary Benson. Of course, Senator Dirksen, that $5 billion does 
not all goto farmers. You understand that, of course. 

Senator Dirksen. Oh, yes. I appreciate that. 
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PROBLEM OF SURPLUSES 


Secretary Benson. The general public benefits from a lot of that 
budget. But it is a big budget. And certainly we must do every- 
thing we can to avoid building up another surplus after’ we whittle 
the present one down. That is the problem that concerns us. 

And I think these escalator clauses in the law, these formulas, 
present a real problem, which I think the Department and the Con- 
gress must consider very seriously. And if there is to be any change 
in the basic law, then it seems to me a good time to consider it would 
be while we have these emergency features, Public Law 480 and the 
soil bank, to aid in the transition. 

So we are going to lay that out. If we may defer further discus- 
sion of it, we plan to lay it before the Agriculture Committee, in 
response to their invitation. 


INGREASE IN AGENCY PERSONNEL 


Senator Dirksen. May I ask one more question ? 

Of course, Mr. Secretary, as you know, every member of the House 
and Senate is being politely harassed by home folks over this 1958 
budget. I notice in your budget, for instance, there is an increase of 
3,446 people over the last year in the regular activities and 29 in the 
special activities. By rule of thumb, I would figure that was an 
increase of about $14 million. 

But that leads me to the question: Could you give us any sugges- 
tions now about specific cuts in the agricultural budget for 1958 that 
would serve as guidelines? In your statement, you mentioned that 
if Congress wants to slow this down or defer some activities without 
destroying the essential services that you must perform, it ought to 
have in mind, of course, what those essential services are. Now, are 
there some suggestions that you could make to the committee this 
morning ? 

Secretary Benson. We gave a breakdown in the statement here, as 
you know, the makeup of the budget and where the big expenditures 
are. We thought this would be helpful to the committee. 

We do feel that while we have had some increase in personnel be- 
cause of new programs—the soil bank is one example, and some of our 
emergency work in the forests, and so on—we do feel, however, that 
the budget was set up and developed on the basis of carrying out the 
programs which have been authorized and which we were directed to 
carry out, and which we are trying to carry out efficiently, and witha 
minimum of personnel and cost. 

I do not know that we are in a position to go much beyond what we 
have done in this statement, Senator Dirksen. 

It is a question of just where the Congress would cut. We have 
suggested there that we would hope we would be given enough flexibil- 
ity if there were to be substantial cuts, so as to not cripple unduly any 
of the essential programs. And it is very difficult to say just where 
we would cut. Some of the programs which involve. buildings, for 
example, could be postponed, could be slowed up. We have asked for 
some increases in research, for example, which we think is the most 
basic part of any sound, long-range program for agriculture. 
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Those increases could be a little less than we have asked for. We 
have asked for some increases in plant and animal disease control. It 
js difficult to reduce those. 

There are some that need inspection, forexample. You cannot very 
well cut that. 

We have asked for some increase in your extension work and soil 
conservation. If you cut them back it would mean there would be 
just that much less service. There is the question of whether we want 
to slow up some of these programs, to hold up entirely some of them 
that we feel are in the best interest of agriculture. 

Senator Dirksen. You see, that is the problem that the committee 


Secretary Benson. I know it is. It is a real problem. 

Senator Dirksen. For instance, shall it put the knife into the Con- 
servation Service or the Extension Service or Agricultural Research, 
or wherever there is an increase, or even the school lunch program ? 
In any event, there will be proponents, of course, who will say, “You 
mustn’t touch this. You mustn’t tough that.” 

So the question is, What do we touch, without impairing the essen- 
tial services that you have to perform to agriculture in every section.of 
the country ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I assume you have witnesses from the various 
agencies of the Department, Mr. Chairman. And after you have heard 
them, if you would like us to consult with you further, we will be 
happy to do it. We recognize you face a very serious problem, and 
we feel the impact of that problem with you and want to be as helpful 
as We can. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, there are several questions I would 
like to ask. But I would rather wait until the chairman has finished 
his. 


LIMITATIONS ON ACREAGE RESERVE 
~ 


Senator Russeii. Mr. Secretary, some of the States or perhaps all 
of them have regulations on the amount of land that can be placed 
in the acreage reserve. I believe in my State it is 10 acres or one-third 
of the man’s allotment, whichever is the larger. 

Do you have a rule all over as to the amount that any one person 
can place in the reserve ? 

Secretary Benson. We have rules to govern each commodity, as 
Ireeall, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russet. One of the most distinguished Members of the 
Senate told me that he had heard that one cotton producer received 
avery large sum, perhaps around two hundred or two hundred fifty 
thousand dollars. Is that correct, under the program ? 

Mr. McLain. We started out with the maximum acreage they could 
putin. Then if they did not utilize the funds we opened it up. And 
we did this with all of the commodities, because we were not utiliz- 
ing all of the funds. We have gotten a list of those that received over 
$25,000 and have made it available, and we will be happy to make that 
available for this record. 

There is a Senator that has requested the same information for 
ill payments over $10,000. We are in process of getting that, and we 
will make that available to you. 


91653—57— 
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LARGEST INDIVIDUAL PAYMENT 


Senator Russetxy. Do you recall offhand what is the largest single 
payment you have made? 

Mr. McLarty. I have seen the list but I do not remember what the 
largest single payment was. We will make it available for the record, 

Secretary y Benson. Mr. Paarlberg says he believes it was $61,000, 

(The information requested follows: ) 


List of payees receiving 1956 soil bank acreage reserve compensation in excess 
of $10,000 

Name and address Compensation 
eee SE EORG, | CGNIEE, MANN pe ett eneiendaiet nn cmw eee eees $61, 354. 50 
Adams Bros. & Co., Odebolt, Iowa ; 49, 278. 00 
George G. Chance, Route 4, Bryan, Tex__----------_------- 48, 093. 00 
Sa0 2B  axme: Literals MaRGdl oon. etn ced sas tese ath 
Tom Moore, Navasota, ” 
J. E. Shepard, South Windsor, Conn 
Duward Harper, Alvin, Tex 
Harty Hii Moose) Navasota; Wer) se sa el 
Kupchunos Bros., Inc., Wapping, Conn ; 
McCarthy & Hildebrand, (225 Sill ig ali 29, 723.55 

. 25, 113. % 
Dan ‘Blanchard, Dixie, | 24, 202. 
Vernon L. Thomas, Inc., 21, 596. 
Brenton Bros., Inc., care of ‘Robert cela D: illas Center, lowa___. 21, 485.! 
J.B. Bull, Box 400, T—N Star Route, Amado, Ariz 20, 405. 
John F. Swindler, Mott, N. Dak 19, 176. 
Harold H. Hogue, Dalhart, Tex_- 18, 943. 
Westhaven Farming Co., Route 4, Box: 305, 17, 493. 
Westlake Farm, Inc., Star Route, Stratford, Calif. web di biede ohn dis She ble 17, 153. 
Dixie Ranches, ey 585, El Centro, Calif : 16, 644. 
John D. Quinn, .. Navasota, Tex 16, 583. 
W. J. Asmussen, Abie S. Dak 16, 539. 
W. T. Anderson, Calvert, Tex___--.---~_-~- wdpbitgidi tn eilisd it sigleiesph Sali wid 16, 412. 
R. T. Kingsfield, Tarzan, Tex 16, 171. 88 
Marvin M. Porter, Route 2. Cal weik. ete. cseiee asec... 16, 159. 56 
John Garrett, Box 271, Clovis, N. Mex : 16, 150. 50 
BP Dereell_ & Son, Wanrenote. Wee oa cicctioennitwebh ham 5, 823. 08 
Baca Float Ranch, Inc., Post Office Box 795, No@ales, Aris... << oe ncim 5, 569, 58 
Clark & Clark Pi wrtnership, Box 204, T—-N Star Route, Nogales, Ariz__ 15, 569. 58 
Christoph Keller, Jr., Route 2, Alexandria, La__..___-__________-- 15, 099. 00 
Thomas L. Moran, Hartley Route, Wes. ea isd) See ck. 14, 989. 50 
Barson Bros., Clarkston, Utah 
Morrison, Brown, & Quirk, care of Ralph I. Brown, Box 3: 
Fremont, Nebr 

Ralph Eckhart, Porthill, 
Dan Taylor, Rural Route 2, Noblesville, Ind 
Joe C. Scarmardo, Route 2, Caldwell, Tex 
George B. Franklin & Son, Holly Ridge, La 
Leo Moreau, Dayton, Tex 
United States National Co.., 
R. D. Wilmans & Sons., Diaz, Ark 
H. S. Blakemore, Colorado Springs, Colo 
Holland Porter, Route 2, Caldwell, Tex 
Scully Farms, care of Richard Carter, Dwight, Il 
D. E. Benton & Co., West Side, Iowa 


ut 


Airway Farms, 5450 Belmont, Fresno, Calif 

Glen Cox, Lenorah, Tex 

William Parrish, State Route, Pendleton, Oreg 

Coit Ranch, Inc., Route 1, Box 29, Firebaugh, Calif 
L. D. MeNeal, Box 589, Pecos, Tex 

Dale Steele, Ford, K 

Sam Stevenson, Jr., Carmen, 








56 
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List of payees receiving 1956 soil bank acreage reserve compensation in excess 
of $10,000—Continued 


Name and address Compensation 
we Welker, Jr., Calvert, Teri... -2 ik $11, 600. 31 
Smith Broadbent, Jr., Route 1, Cadiz, Ky_--------.---~------~---- 11, 510. 02 
Heckert & Heckert, a partnership by Theodore Heckert, a partner, 

North Sandusky Ave., Bucyrus, Ohio_.--..----.--------.--.--- 11, 475. 27 
a eekies. Box 106, Stratford, Tex... 2-2-5 gece nun pe 11, 454. 95 
J. H. Sossaman, Route 1, Higley, Ariz.._-.___-.--_-__-..-..-... 11, 400. 00 
Wicks & Sons, Box 944, Clovis, N. Mex__.-..-.------------------. 11, 154. 00 
J. Earl Porter Estate, Route 2, Caldwell, Tex_..._.--..--.-_--_-.. 11, 134, 44 
Capehart Farms, Rural Route 1, Washington, Ind_--_--------_--- 11, 069. 44 
E. Normand Myers, Broad Brook, Conn___.~-~-------_--~---.~- — 11,047.60 
Cc. V. Woodward, Box 5001, Bossier City, La_..._._----------~-.-_. 10, 915. 35 
Funk Farm Trust by Theodore Funk, Sr., Shirley, M1_-...-_-----_- 10, 902. 92 
Gane, Scranton, N,) Dak ..16 eee — ee ena eh dcerahen 10, 846. 00 
0, Theo. Beckman, Prairie City, S. Dak__---.-~-_._-+_----...--._. 10, 753. 70 
y. A. McCall, 2054 Old Ninden Rd., Bossier City, La___--._---______ 10, 679. 85 
ens moore Wetate, Clinton, Tih. ico ei 10, 596. 27 
Edward F. Dickau, 2 Dickau Ct., Glastonbury, Conn___--------_---~- 10, 473. 95 
SEE, GRUNT Y AN, RIDE. «cc conenninienethsssiminhernseinivelennbiavess 10, 366. 40 
Jim L. Lightsey, Route 3, Caldwell, Tex__.--__..._--________..-__. 10, 341. 00 
aa Parner & Oo., Chinguapin, N.O.._ e 10, 312. 00 
rernon 12), Onlvert: : TOR bis a oe 10, 297. 50 
James D: Tanner, Cheneyville, Lao. 2.222 ee eeu ete 10, 125. 00 


most. Pantego, N. Cicicundadnudswesuete-ack. ae nou, Geatee 






CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator Russeii. The conservation reserve, of course, is more or 
less an extension of the conservation program that we have had for a 
number of years. It has not proven as popular as the acreage reserve, 
has it, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I do not know whether vou would say it is not 
aspopular. It takes a little longer to get it into operation. And we 
extend the period for signup. We do not have the final report yet 
on the conservation reserve signup. The closing date was April 15, 
and we have expected within the last month that there would be quite 
an influx of requests and applications for contracts. So we will know 
a little later, probably within a very short time, what the final signu 
is under the conservation reserve. Farmers, of course, always hesi- 
tate on long-term contracts. And the conservation reserve involves 
contracts for longer periods; that may be a factor. 

Senator Russeii. Of course, it involves longer term contracts, but 
at least it assures him of some income over that period, whereas he 
is left to the vicissitudes of nature if he does not come in, Frankly, 
Ihave been very much surprised that the conservation reserve has not 
been more widely accepted. 

Secretary Benson. We think that with the passing of time there 
will be increased interest in the conservation reserve aspects of the 
soil bank. 

We will know better, of course, after we get the final report in for 
this year. 

SOIL BANK ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Senator Russet... How much have you estimated your increased ad- 
ministrative cost to be, due to the soil-bank program ? 


Secretary Benson. Mr. Wheeler can probably give that. I do not 
have the detail. 
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Mr. Wueerer. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation requested for the 
soil bank program includes the entire administrative and operating 
cost of the program, and funds will be allotted from the appropriation 
to the agencies having assigned responsibilities. 

In the revised budget submitted for 1958, the total operating ex- 
penses are estimated at $72,736,000. 

That is about $22 million less than the original budget, and is a 
downward adjustment on the basis of further experience and also on 
the basis of later estimates of participation in the program. Of 
course, most of the amount for operating expenses is for the agricul- 
tnral stabilization and conservation county committees, which handle 
the program at the local level, including such matters as the handling 
of agreements with farmers, compliance checking, and other work 
with farmers. It also includes funds for the State agricultural stabili- 
zation and conservation committees; for technical assistance ren- 
dered by the Soil Conservation Service; and for Forest Service activi- 
ties, principally those relating to agreements with States to stimu- 
late tree seeding production for use in the conservation reserve 
program. 

The justifications for the soil-bank program lists each agency, sepa- 
rately, showing the anticipated allocations and explaining the work 
involved. 

Senator Russetz. Yes, but for the present you are allotting ad- 
ministrative funds. Congress did not pass on any specific funds for 
administration for the current year. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is correct. 

Senator Russert. And do you have an estimate of how much you 
are going to spend? Was that $72 million for this year, or was that 
for next vear? 

Mr. Wueeter. The figure I gave you was the estimate for 1958, 
The present estimate for the current fiscal year is $64,994,000 in total. 

Senator Russetx. I think that inasmuch as we are starting this 
program, now is the time for you to sit tight and to hold those ex- 
penditures down. I had a county committeeman tell me that he 
thought they were spending too much money on the administration 
of the soil-bank program. He is a recipient of some of those funds. 
And he is an outstanding farmer, and a very conservative man, rather 
Scotch with his own money and with the Government’s money for 
that matter. And that is an awfully big expenditure. 

Your ordinary costs out of your ACP payments are around $40 
million? Isthat right? Iam just going by recollection. 

Mr. Wueeter. Not quite that much, I believe. 

Mr. Roserts. Around $26 million estimated for 1958. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MARKETS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


Mr. Wueexer. Of course, a more comparable figure is the amount 
for the administration of acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 
I would like to explain briefly the approach taken in computing this 
estimate, and how we are handling the administration of the pro- 
gram this year. We recognize that this is a large sum of money. 

Senator Russetx. Not only is it a large sum of money, but it will 


get fixed. If you get to spending too much the first year, you will 
never get it down. 
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Mr. Wuexter. The figure of $64,994,000 for operating expenses is 
the estimate for the current fiscal year. We are handling it by quar- 
terly allotments based on experience as we go along and based on the 
actual time it takes to do these jobs. We set up the estimates for 
the year using as a basis related experience on workloads from ex- 

rience on acreage allotments and marketing quotas, ACP, and sim- 
ilar programs. é' 

Senator Russety. But the same people do all this work, do they 
not, Mr. Wheeler ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, they do. 

Senator Russex1, And it would seem to me that it is hard to justify 
an increase of—what did you say-—72 million for next year? 


WORKLOAD ON COUNTY COMMITTEE ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Wueecer. $72 million for 1958, of which $55 million is for the 
county committees. 

Concerning the present workload of the county committee organi- 
gations, the reports indicate that they are very much overburdened ; 
that additional workload of this kind just cannot be absorbed. There 
are not enough hours in the day. The temporary and seasonal em- 
ployees are paid on the basis of the time worked. 

There is a terrific additional workload involved, and we are taking 
every means possible to combine the timing of the compliance check- 
ing and other visits to the farms under the soil-bank program, so 
that it will coincide with visits related to other programs, such as 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas, and ACP, in order to econ- 
omize as much as possible on the total operation. 

Senator Russevy. Practically every field on every one of these farms 
under your basic commodities has been surveyed time and again and 
again over the years in the operation of this program. Is there not 
some way that you could adjust these surveys and not have to go 
back and survey again and again, but make spot checks and see whether 
they were within the areas that had been used in former years? 


CHECKING FOR COMPLIANCE 


Mr. Wueeter. It is not so much a question of making new surveys 
to ascertain the boundaries ofthe farms or the fields that exist, but it 
is necessary to determine that the contracts and agreements have been 
adhered before payments are made. There is no way to avoid that. 

Mr. Rozerts. The point Mr. Wheeler was leading up to, but which 
he did not make, was that the county association employees are carry- 
ing out services in connection with all of these programs. Time checks 
are made, by which the cost of the various programs, including the 
soil bank, are allocated back against the programs on the basis of the 
time spent on each. So that it is not a question of carrying the soil 
bank on some other fund that is provided for a different purpose. It 
is a question of charging to the soil bank, on the basis of these quar- 
terly allotments that Mr. Wheeler has mentioned, the cost of the time 
actually spent on soil-bank activities. 

_ Secretary Benson. May I add, Mr. Chairman, that, of course, this 
isa new program. It is nationwide. And we have felt that it must 
be administered as effectively as possible as a means of reducing the 
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abuse to the minimum. And these estimates are only estimates. We 
may spend considerably less than the estimates. We do not know, 
because it is a new program, and we are sort of feeling our way. It 
involves also the question of checking compliance, which is rather dif- 
ficult, and involves the employment of additional personnel. We must 
determine the yields on each field offered as a basis for payment, and 
make acreage checks. So it involves quite a lot of work. 

Senator Russerz. I am fully aware of that. I have some concept 
of the difficulties encountered by the county committees in dealing with 
these matters. But the point I was making is that here you have these 
farms, some parts of which have been in the conservation program for 
years. And they have been checked. Compliance on them has been 
checked. They have been surveyed and measured. You have your 
acreage allotments on these same farms, and they have been checked 
time and again. And it seems to me that some way ought to be worked 
out that would keep us from having to pay as much money on the soil 
bank, when we are starting on this program on the same land that has 
been checked from year to year, without giving just as if we were 
starting a new agricultural compensation or agricultural allotment 
program. There ought to be some savings somewhere that could be 
effected. 

Secretary Benson. If we did not have all this data, of course, the 
cost would be higher. We will take your suggestion and try, with 
every means possible consistent with good administration, to keep 
the costs down. We certainly are interested in doing that. 


INCREASE IN NET FARM INCOME 


Senator Russeix. Mr. Secretary, you say that net farm income is 
up 4 percent for what year? . 

Secretary Benson. Up 4 percent for 1956, compared with 1955, as I 
recall it. 

Senator Russerx. And you anticipate it will be up 4 percent more 
in 1957? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is our estimate, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russet. I saw some figures the other day that the farm 
income had dropped steadily and was off $8 or $9 a person in 1956, 
as compared to what it was in 1955. 

Secretary Benson. No; we have always reported the net farm in- 
come. And those reports indicate a 4-percent increase in 1956, and 
our estimate is for some further increase—no one knows how much 
it will be, but our economists and technicians have estimated about 4 
percent in 1957. 

Senator Russext. Has the farmer’s position relative to his per- 
cent of the consumer’s dollars improved any, or has that continually 
worsened ? 

Secretary Benson. It stands at 40 now, Mr. Paarlberg tells me. He 
might comment on other details of it. 

Mr. Paarteerc. It is up from some months ago. It reached a low of 
39 percent of the consumer’s dollar. It is now at 40. In years past, 
it has fluctuated both lower and higher than the present figure. 
The trend in the past 5 or 6 years Fas been. gecierilly downward. 

Senator Russety. But it has started up now? 

Mr. Paarvperc. It has turned up about a point; a very minor up- 
ward movement. 
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Senator Russetx. That is very minor, but anything is better than 
the continued reduction we have been experiencing from year to year. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, could we find out why Dr. Paarl- 
berg thinks it has turned up‘ : 

Senator Russet. How do you account for that 1-percent increase? 


FARM PRICE SITUATION 


Mr. Paarteerc. Well, farm prices have come up. They are running 
above a year ago. And farm prices are more responsive—prices at 
the farm level respond more quickly to increases and decreases—than 
in the marketing part of the economy. So that farm prices have risen 
relative to marketing charges in the past months, and this has resulted 
ina slight improvement. 

PARITY PRICES 


Senator Russetxt. Mr. Secretary, you refer here to parity. I do not 
have it right before me. In other words. you spoke of it rather dis- 
paragingly in some ways in your statement. Do you think that the 
parity prices are too high ? , 

Secretary Benson. I do not think that farm prices are high enough. 

Senator Russeii. I mean the parity level; not the prices. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, they are related to prices. The parity 
formula which we are using is a measuring device. It has many weak- 
nesses. It is not perfect. We have been using it—we are still using 
it—to measure relative prices and relative income. I would like to 
see it higher, in terms of farm income and prices. And I am willing 
to do anything that I feel is sound to help bring that about. I am not 
satisfied with the income to our farm people. 

Senator Russeit. Well, income is ‘ae on parity, and, if you think 
parity is too high, certainly that would reflect in increased income. 

Secretary Benson. This is really based on price times volume minus 
expenses. 

Senator Russety. I mean the standard unit price. 


PROBLEM OF EXPANSION OF MARKETS 


Secretary Benson. The calculation, of course, is what we refer to as 
parity. And, of course, I would like to see prices higher, and I would 
like to see the volume higher than it is at the present time, and I would 
like to see our markets expanded. I think that is the only way we are 
going to increase income over the long pull: expand our markets and 
increase further our efficiency. Farmers are efficient now, as you 
know, but there is still room to increase that efficiency, and certainly 
there is an opportunity to further expand markets at home and abroad. 

Senator Russety. The Congress passed a bill merging all these to- 
gether that struck very damaging blows to the parity levels on some 
commodities. 


EFFECT OF FERTILIZATION 


You refer to the increased acreage in production of corn. How 
much of that is due to fertilization ? 
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Secretary Benson. It would be very difficult to measure what per. 
centage is due to fertilization. It certainly has been a big factor in 
the increase. Improved seeds have been an added factor, and better 
cultural mthods; also, supplemental irrigation, which, as you know, 
is spreading clear across the country. 

All of these have been factors in increasing the production per acre 
of corn. They are factors over which we = fittle or no control, 
and which make acreage controls ineffective. The same thing applies 
to cotton and other crops. 


TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION ON THE FARM 


There is a great revolution going on, on the farm, a technological 
revolution, which sometimes, I think, it is easy to overlook. Farm- 
ing is different today than it was 10 years ago, “and it is more difficult 
to control production, I think, today than it was 25 years ago. I 
think it will be more difficult in the years to come, because land is 
becoming a relatively less important factor in total production than 
it once was. That is another reason why I think we need to reap- 
praise the whole situation at this time. 


PRICES OF FARMLANDS 


Senator Russert. You referred in your statement to the fact that 
the prices of farmlands had held up exceedingly well during this 
period of low farm prices. Do you not think that is largely due to 
the fact that people living in the cities have been moving out and 
buying a lot of these farmlands to hedge against inflation ? 

Secretary Benson. The great bulk of the purchases, Mr. Chairman, 
have been by farmers themselves. There has been some of what you 
mentioned; people moving out into the country and buying land. 
Some have been buying it as an investment. That has always been 
the case. But the great bulk of the purchases are made by farmers. 

Senator Russety. Not many farmers down in my area of the coun- 
try are able to buy land any more. The purchases are being made by 
people who are not actually engaged in farming. 

Secretary Benson. There may be local areas where that is true, but 
the overall picture shows that more than two-thirds of the purchases 
are by the farmers themselves. 

Senator Russety. I have other questions. but I am sure the other 
members of the committee will propound many of them. 

Senator Young? 


FOREIGN-AID PHASE OF SOIL-BANK PROGRAM 


Senator Youne. I will try to make my questions as short as I can. 
The first ones are with respect to Public Law 480. I am not at all 
critical of your handling of that program. I think it is a program that 
has worked out very w ell. What percent of the money that we spend 
for this program could be rightfully charged to foreign aid? Much 
of it, I know, is taking the place of foreign aid. 

Secretary Benson. When we take these foreign currencies in ex- 
change for surplus commodities, the currencies are used to pay United 
States expenses abroad; the expenses of our embassies and other ex- 
penses, our military installations. Some of it is used as gifts, free-will 
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offerings, Which certainly have an impact on our foreign relations. So 
it would be rather difficult to say just how much of it could be actually 
charged to foreign aid. We have broken it down by countries and 
by uses. 

Senator Younc. I believe Dr. Butz gave the Senate Agriculture 
Committee a figure of about $1,200,000,000. 

Mr. Burz. In our last semiannual report we had on Public Law 
480, out of $2 billion market value of sales made under title I, we had 
56 percent, for example, loans for promotion of multilateral trade 
and economic development in recipient countries; 12 percent for mili- 
tary procurement for the common defense; 3 percent grants for multi- 
lateral trade development ; and 1.2 percent purchase of goods for other 
countries. 

I would say when you add all this together, it comes to approxi- 
mately 60 percent, that you may state the initial designation was for 
foreign aid. However, those will be repaid back to this country over a 
period of 40 years, you see. 


CHARGED AS SUBSIDY TO AGRICULTURE 


Senator Youne. But at the present time, the overall cost of this 
program is charged as a subsidy to agriculture; is that not correct? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. That is the reason I pointed out 
earlier that this $5 billion budget does not mean that $5 billion goes to 
farmers. We could make that table a part of the record if you would 
like it. 

Senator Youne. I wish you would. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


PLANNED USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES GENERATED UNDER Pusiic Law 480 


The accompanying table indicates the planned uses of the foreign currency 
to be generated under title I, Public Law 480, agreements. The table includes 
all agreements signed from the beginning of the program through March 31, 1957. 

We consider section 104 (c), (d), (e), and (g) as currency uses for the benefit 
of foreign countries. Uses under section 104 (c), (e), and (g) would be for the 
particular countries listed ; however, section 104 (d) would involve use for third 
countries. 

The remaining currency uses, section 104 (a), (b), (f), (h), (i), and (j) are 
considered United States uses. 
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SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Senator Youne. Another program that operates similarly is the 
school-lunch program. I notice you have an appropriation of about 
$100 million. That is in cash. But how much in agricultural sur- 
pluses goes to the school-lunch program ? 

Mr. Burz. We gave somewhat in excess of a hundred million dollars 
over and above the hundred million dollars appropriation. 

Senator Youne. And that is in addition to the milk program, a total 
of $250 million, which is really of benefit to the children of America, 

Secretary Benson. All of the children in the schools where the pro- 
grams are operated. 

Mr. Butz. Except in case of the milk program; I think you would 
have to say that the expenditure for the school-milk program probably 
results in a net expenditure by CCC in the dairy price program. 

Senator Youna. Now, with respect to the soil-bank program, I get 
some criticism of it, too, but I think on the whole it is going to doa 
great deal of good. 

LAND SPECULATION 


There has been some land speculation in my State, and I think some 
nonfarmers have been buying land and putting it under the soil-bank 
program and profiting very ‘well by it. If you have the authority to 
correct situations such as this, I think it should be done another year, 
or if you have not I think authority should be requested from the 
Agriculture Committee. 

Secretary Benson. I think we already have broad authority. We 
won't know until we have 1 year’s experience whether or not we will 
need any additional legislation. 

This question of buying land goes on all the time, and if it isn’t to 
the interest of the farmer selling the land he would probably hold it 
and participate in the soil bank ‘himself. It is a voluntary program. 
But if you have specific cases, Senator Young, we would be very happy 
to look into them. 

Senator Youne. I would like the opportunity to look into it with 
some of your people. Of course, I think we w ill have a real problem 
with surpluses no matter what the price is in the future. I think agri- 
culture problems are more difficult to solve today than they ever were. 

Secretary Benson. I agree with that. 


EXPORT SUBSIDIES ON WHEAT 


Senator Youne. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

This is with respect to export subsidies on wheat. What is your 
export subsidy now on the west coast, the gulf ports, and the Atlantic 
ports? 

Mr. McLain. We can furnish that for the record, Senator. It 
changes every day. It will be in the neighborhood of around 80 cents, 
I think, on the west coast. But we would have to check it, because it 
is a varying thing, and it has been very erratic in the Northwest, as you 
know, because of the tremendous movement of wheat we have had out 
of there. 
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(The information requested follows :) 
Export SUBSIDIES ON WHEAT 
On April 30, on the principal classes of wheat exported from the respective 


coasts, the export payment rates, the domestic market prices of wheat, and the 
computed net export prices of wheat were as follows : 





Export | Domestic | Net export 

| payment Grade market price, 

rate price, f. 0. b. 

| f. o. b. 
a [ ONT see eee pee ae eee eee 

West coast OB. bs bios 1 Wet WU iti nk en Se dg a $2. 6634 $1. 6934 
East Coast_- 76 | No. 2Soft White or No. 2 Soft Red Wiuter._ ---} 2 4558 1. 6958 
Do... x4 | No. 1 Northern  Spnaaay She eect a LSS a 2. 6174 1.77% 

Gulf coast. ---- No. 1 Hard Winter_- i aati al 2.32 1.73 








The countries purchasing wheat for shipment from the west coast are prin- 
cipally Japan, Korea, Formosa, Pakistan, and India. These countries tradi- 
tionally purchase Pacific Northwest soft white wheat and also they are geo- 
graphically in position for the most normal transportation movement from that 
coast. Although as a rule the subsidy follows domestic market changes, during 
recent months in the Pacific Northwest the subsidy was not increased as much 
as the market advanced so that the net export price to foreign buyers was raised 
more than 15 cents. The present price is considered to be the highest that can 
be obtained in the competitive world market. Because of the additional ocean 
freight costs from the gulf and Atlantic coasts, in order to sell wheat for ship- 
ment from those coasts at the same delivered cost at Far East destinations as 
wheat shipped from Pacific ports, would have required subsidy rates higher 
than the rate which was established for the Pacific coast. For example, during 
the first 3 months of 1957, for shipments from the gulf to India the subsidy rate 
would need to have been about 99 cents per bushel, and from the gulf to Japan 
about $1.08 per bushel. (The first 3 months of 1957 were used as the basis for 
this comparison because it is free from distortion which would have been 
present in a comparison as of April 30 only, due to the temporary seasonal effect 
on domestic prices and subsidy rates at the gulf as a result of the approaching 
harvest season in that area. The readjustment on other coasts occurs somewhat 
later. ) 

VARIANCES IN SUBSIDY 


Senator YounG. The thing I cannot understand is why you have 
maintained a much higher export subsidy on the west coast than on the 
gulf and Atlantic coasts. Some wheat has been hauled clear around 
through the Panama Canal to reach destinations in Europe. And the 
cash price in the Pacific Northwest has been constantly from 30 to 50 
cents a bushel above support levels, where in the rest of the Nation it 
has averaged right around support levels or below. 

Mr. McLary. There have been some isolated instances of that. You 
must recognize, though, Senator, that shipping costs are a very vari- 
able thing. We have had some actual instances where a boat could 
be chartered from the Northwest if the price were the same and moved 
around through the canal to a foreign port at no extra cost. There is 
a terrific variance in boat costs. Over a period of time that has been 
true. 

BASIS OF SUBSIDY FORMULA 


Now, we have had an abnormally heavy movement of wheat out of 
the Northwest because of Public Law 480, some of the agreements that 
we have had, one of that particular kind of wheat in the Hist 6 to 9 
months. And it has run the price of wheat up in the Northwest higher 
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than in other areas because of this demand. But our whole subsidy 
formula is built around taking market price, domestic market pri 
as compared to world price and the difference, of course, is what the 
subsidy is. And we have constant complaints from all areas, which 
indicates that we are not too far out of line. This varies as we pro- 
gram these different programs that we have. But we have a pretty 
skilled bunch of technicians that arrive at these subsidy rates, and 
they have been checked closely by the General Accounting Office as 
well as our own auditor, and we would be happy to review them with 
you, if you would care to. 


DIFFERENTIAL BETWEEN PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC AREAS 


Senator Youna. The last figure I received, only a month ago, indi- 
cated that your export subsidy in the Pacific Northwest was 97 cents 
a bushel, and in the Atlantic ports right around 75 or 77 cents. Why 
this big differential? 

Mr. McLarty. If your market price is higher out there, that is the 
oe I tried to make. You see, the subsidy makes up the difference 
vetween your domestic market price and your world price. And ob- 
viously if you have a demand or if you have a high quality of wheat 
that the people want, and your price goes up in order to spread the 
difference, you would have to apply a larger subsidy to it. 

Senator Youne. Here is the point you apparently do not get. The 
higher export subsidy out there was entirely responsible for the cash 
price in the Pacific Northwest being boosted from 30 to 50 cents a 
bushel above support levels. That is true in that whole area. 

Mr. McLatn. I think, Senator Young, the real reason was that we 
had a terrific demand for the type of wheat that we had in the 
Northwest because of the programing under 480. 

Senator Youne. If you had a demand for that wheat, and the cash 
price was above the support levels, why did you not reduce the export 
subsidy a little there and then increase it in other areas, where you 
had trouble exporting wheat ? 

Mr. McLatn. Again, the subsidy that we apply is to make up the 
difference between the domestic price and the world price. 

Senator Younes. You are not giving the right kind of an answer, 
and I am afraid we will have to have a thorough investigation of 
this. Your answer is entirely unsatisfactory, and you know it, Mr. 
McLain. 

Secretary Benson. We would be very happy, Senator Young, to 
come to your office and bring our Vsathesats with us. 

Senator Youne. We are going to have to have a full explanation. 

Mr. McLain. We would be happy to review it. 

But, remember, if you do not follow your domestic price you im- 
mediately put the people exporting wheat in that particular area out 
of the world market. 

It is all right for you and me to say that you can do that, but you 
cannot live with that very long, because people that want certain 
kinds of wheat in the free market, leaving our stocks out of it, insist 
that the International Wheat Agreement says this. 
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OBJECTIVE OF EXPORT SUBSIDY 


Senator Youna. I thought the object of an export subsidy was to 
encourage the exportation of wheat. 

Mr. McLarn. It is. It makes up the difference between the do- 
mestic price and the world price. 

Senator Youne. Then if you are having trouble exporting wheat 
from the east coast or the gulf ports, why do you not increase the 
subsidy there and decrease it in areas where you are having no 
trouble? But you have done just the opposite. 

Mr. McLarn. Our world customers have preferences for certain 
types of wheat many times. And we can obviously reduce the sub- 
sidy so that they could not buy that wheat and force them to go to 
some other country or maybe take a kind of wheat they did not want. 
But that has not been the way the International Wheat Agreement 
has ever worked. 

Senator Youne. Over a period of years that is not the type of wheat 
that is in greatest demand in foreign markets, is it? 

Mr. McLarn. In these particular programs with 480, this is the 
kind of wheat they wanted. We will be glad to review it with you, 
Senator Young. 

If you will come down, or we can bring our technicians up—— 

Senator Youna. I would like to go into it thoroughly, because I 
am not at all satisfied. 

Secretary Benson. We want you to be satisfied, and we will be 
happy to spend whatever time you require. 

Senator Russett. Perhaps Senator Young will advise the other 
members of the committee about the results of this. 

Senator Stennis? 


AMENDMENTS RESPECTING SMALL FARMERS 


Senator Srennts. I do have several questions that I want the opinion 
of the Secretary on. 

I wrote you a letter, Mr. Secretary, which was answered by Sec- 
retary Morse, regarding making permanent legislation out of the 3 
amendments passed last year with respect to the small farmer, the 
minimum acreage of 4 acres, or the highest planting of the last 3 
years, and also additional amendments, that froze the acreage at 
the 1956 level. 

Now, I wrote you the first of this year about making that permanent 
legislation, and Secretary Morse’s answer was not favorable to the 


proposed legislation. And you use these remarks here in your answer. 
You say this: 


Referring to the proposed law that would make it permanent at the 1956 level— 
you said— 
it is estimated that the bill would cause approximately 2 million acres more to 


pe allotted to cotton for 1959 than would otherwise be allotted under present 
aw. 


__Now, I interpret that to mean the present law being 17.2 million; 
if these amendments are not made permanent law, you will reduce 
it then in 1959 to about 15.3 million. Does that mean, now, that 
we are going to be confronted, on top of this acreage reduction that 
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we have already taken, of about 40 percent—that we will be con- 
fronted with these additional 2 million acres of reduction ? 

Mr. Morse. Not necessarily. I think Mr. McLain is closer to the 
details of that. But that would not be true necessarily. 

Senator Srennis. Let me preface this by reviewing this legislation, 
Out of the 100,000 acres that were added last year to take care of 
these so-called very, very small farmers, according to my figures, from 
the Department, there were 303,000 farms affected. And then we 
had the other amendments there that provide no State should lose 
over 1 percent in any year. That added about 105,000 acres. And 
then we froze under the other amendments at the 1956 level. 

Now, this is a matter of the utmost and most vital importance to 
the problem mentioned by the chairman a while ago of these small 
farmers. 

Senator Russe... Senator Stennis, do you suppose a large percent- 
age of them are included in the 114 million the See retary referred to 
that had a cash income of less than a thousand dollars a year? 

Senator Srennis. Oh, yes, yes. And, as I say, colored and white, 
throughout all the Midsouth States. 

Now, if there is not something done to make this legislation per- 
manent, it is going to be the final liquidating process, certainly, for 
these little people. And they are landowners. They are homeowners, 
Many of them have lived on that land all their lives, and their 
families for generations before them. And talking about creating 
new factories, and all, in the rural areas, these little fellows have 
been in factories all this time. They are economic units. And I tell 
you that there must be something done to provide at least their status 
quo for 1956. And I just want to call the special attention of each 
and all of you gentlemen to this. I do not know if we can get at it 
this vear or not. But if they are just going to be written off and 
dismissed by the Department in that way, IT think we had better start 
the Congress working on it now. 





NEW ORLEANS SPEECH 





I have another statement from you, Mr. Secretary, on this acresee, 
\nd just brineing this all out now, this is a speech you made in New 
Orleans recently. And you say there: 








As you know, Congress has established minimum acreage allotments for cotton 
of 17.6 million acres for each of the years 1957 and 1958. Based on the present 
law, the 1959 acreage allotment could be in the neighborhood of 14° million 
acres— 

which is just a little over what Mr. Morse sid. 

I am not criticizing the discrepancy. But the point is that they 
are both way down. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, those are rough estimates, as you 
know, Senator Stennis, and they are based on a consideration of the 
formulas now in the law. 

Senator Stennis. But my pot is that it seems that you have 
already concluded that nothing is going to be done in trying to keep 
this at least at 1956 level. 

Secretary Benson. No; I have not concluded that at all. But I 
think we must realize that as we make these exceptions we tend to 
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nullify or at least reduce the effectiveness of the controls. We say 
we are willing to take rigid controls if we can have the price at a 
certain level. Then we set a minimum allotment, and then we set 
a minimum individual allotment, and then we permit the use of 
diverted acres, and so on, which tends to weaken the effectiveness of 
the control. 

Senator Srennis. That is very true. 

Secretary Benson. But under the formula, of course, we are able 
to project some estimates. And this is a very rough estimate. 

Now. of course, I would like to move in the direc tion of some expan- 
sion in acreage. I think that is the answer, to broaden our markets 
and expand our acreage and keep our price at a competitive level so 
that it will move, so that it will sell. 

Senator Srennis. That is very good. That is encouraging. And 
while we are doing that, let us remember this little fellow has long 
since reached the minimum under which he can live, and he represents 
an economic unit. Many of them do. And I am not making an 
argument here particularly for this bill. But I think it essential 
that any look at the acreage for the future certainly should take that 
as the starting point. And let me call your attention to a remark 
made on that subject to the late Oscar Johnson. He was at that time 
the head of the largest cotton farm in the world, when he made this 
statement. 


He says: 


If you don’t tie this cotton program to the farm unit, the farm family, at least 
in part, you are going to eventually run the little man off the land. 

That was a very wise man speaking. And it was not his economic 
interests that were prompting him to make that remark. 

As night follows day, we are seeing that happening today. It has 
reached that point, and there must be something done about it. So 
I urge you gentlemen: Let us take some formula as a start for adjust- 
ing this acreage for 1959. 

Mr. Chairman, may I mention one other thing here ? 


MULTIPLICITY OF 





SOIL-BANK FORMS 


I want to mention about the soil-bank service. And this is not in 
criticism of any local office in Mississippi, or you. But while I was 
at home I saw an application being completed and signed up, with 
avery small-land owner, for 414 acres, that was going into conservation 
reserve, and he had to sign 9 different separate sheets of paper. That 
mean that clerks and employees had had to fill all those out. It did 
not hurt the fellow to sign it. I am not making that point. But I 
donot understand why it “would require so many, 

Secretary Benson. If that is a true statement I do not either. I 
would resent it if I were a farmer. 

Senator Srennis. There was not any resentment there. But there 
are the excessive costs. I thought I would call that to your attention. 

Secretary Benson. Could you give us more detail on that ? 

Senator Srennis. Yes. They were all Government forms, he said. 
It was not just a local thing. That was the soil bank and the conserva- 
tion reserve, 

Secretary Benson. We will look into it. 


$1653—57 t 
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NINE DIFFERENT SHEETS 


Senator Srennis. There were nine different completed sheets. 
And I looked at them. They were all filled out, a very neat job, 
But the volume of work involved was what impressed me. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman, I want to say this one word, too, about the Extension 
Service. You refer there to it. 

I am not urging an increase in salary here now for these extension 
workers, but 1 do know from actual experience and observation that 
the Extension Service, in getting new men, getting new blood—the 
salary scale is so low now that you have a very "difficult time appealing 
to the type of man that you have to have. 

Secretary Benson. That is a problem, Senator Stennis. We ree- 
ognize it. I remember the inducement it took me to go in. The 
county commissioners had to practically come out and demand that I 
go into extension work. 


SALARIES SET BY STATES 


Mr. Pererson. Might I observe, Senator Stennis, that those salaries 
are set by the States ? 

Senator Stennis. That is right. But that is not an answer. You 
cannot say, “They are set by the State, period.” 

Mr. Prererson. We have called that problem to the attention of the 
State directors, and the Extension Committee on Organization Policy 
has considered it at at its last two meetings, and I know that it has been 


called to the attention of all of the State directors. Now, they have 
their own individual problem, but I personally know it is a matter 
of great concern to them, and we are getting some improvement, 

Senator Russeut. We did allow you some increase in appropriations 
on the theory you were going to allow some of those increases. 


Secretary Benson. And there have been some increases, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


CONFLICT OF STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS 


Senator Srennis. It is a problem of State versus Federal Govern- 
ment and Federal Government versus the States in a measure. I do 
not say that critically. But I do know that something must be done. 
And I think you would do well to take more of a lead on it and press 
the problem more, this idea of getting the right kind of young men 
into the Service. 

Mr. Pererson. It is an important and difficult problem. 

Senator Stennis. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

That is all I have. 

Senator Russeiu. Thank you. 

Senator Dworshak ? 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS PHASE OF BARTER PROGRAM 
Senator Dworsnax. I would like, Mr. Secretary, to explore this 


barter program as it involves lead and zinc and other strategic min- 
erals. What isthe status of your authority ? 
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Secretary Benson. Dr. Butz could answer that probably more fully, 
but:may 1 say we have authority under Public Law 480 to barter 
surplus agricultural commodities for strategic materials and other 
items. We are limited, however, and are not permitted to barter 
with the so-called Iron Curtain countries. We have asked that that 
restriction be removed and that it be made permissive. That is before 
the Congress now. 

We barter for items that are placed on a list by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. That list varies and changes from time to time. All 
barter deals come before our interdepartmental committee, on which 
the various agencies and departments of Government are represented. 

I could not give you the list. I think normally it is not made public. 
But it does change from time to time. And we are limited to that 
barter for items on that list. 

Senator DworsHak. You cannot tell us for the record, then, what 
items are included besides lead and zine ? 

Mr. Wueecer. In the March 31 report of CCC, Senator Dwor- 
shak, there is a list of the materials in supplementory inventory or 
under contract for purchase. 

Senator DworsHak. Is any of that classified ? 

Mr. Wueerrer. No, not this particular report. This could be 
inserted, or I could read it to you. 

Secretary Benson. This is a report on transactions. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the date? 

Mr. Wurecer. As of March 31. 

Senator DworsHak. Could we have that for the record ? 

Senator Russeti. Yes, sir. We could put the page in the record. 

Senator DworsHax. That shows the amount of various minerals 
produced under this program ? 

Mr. Wurerer. The cost value. 

Senator DworsHak. It does not show the volume? 

Mr. Wuerter. It does not show it in this report. 

(The document referred to appears on p. 19.) 


PRICES USED IN PROCUREMENT 


Senator DworsHax. Well, what prices are used for that procure- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Wureter. Well, this is the cost value. 

Senator DworsHak. But if you exchange surplus commodities for 
lead or zine or other minerals with some country in Africa, for 
instance, how do you determine at what price that exchange is made? 


Mr. Burz. Senator, that would depend on the world price of the 
commodity. 


Senator DworsHax. The market price? 
Mr. Butz. Yes, sir, the world market price. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT PARTICIPATION 


Senator DworsHak. Does the Interior Department participate in 
this policy making? 

Secretary Benson. They are represented on the committee. 

Senator DworsHax. And when these are procured, they are put in 
4 separate stockpile and more or less sterilized and on a separate basis 
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from the original strategic program under the Defense Production 
Act? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. It is in a supplemental stockpile, under 
the control, as I understand it, of ODM. 


LEAD AND ZINC 


Senator DworswHak. And these minerals cannot be sold without 
specific authority in Congress. 

There have been reports recently that this exchange program or 
barter program for lead and zine may end soon. Do you know whether 
there is any contemplated date for terminating that program / 

Secretary Benson. I could not answer that, Senator. I do not 
know. 

Senator DworsHak. There has been considerable newspaper pub- 
licity. 

Mr. Butz. We have not gone beyond the specific objectives in the 
supplementary stockpile program established by the ODM. I do not 
know at the moment whether we are nearing the limit of those 
objectives. 

Senator Dworsuak. That sets up goals and volume é 

Mr. Burz. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Of course, we have our domestic stockpiling of 
lead and zine, and I am very much concerned about the extent of this 
foreign procurement. Do you think, Mr. Secretary, that this in 
effect has a tendency to support the world market, say, for lead and 
zinc ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I presume it would have an effect, Senator. 
These are goals that are set which we would probably otherwise pur- 
chase for dollars if we did not use barter for them. 

Senator Dworsnak. No, that is just the point, Mr. Secretary. If 
there is a surplus of lead and zine production in the United States, the 
question I raise is whether or not it would be more desirable so far as 
our domestic mining industry is concerned to procure these particular 
metals like lead and zine at home, rather than go abroad and justify 
that procurement on the basis of bartering surplus commodities. 


EFFECT ON MINING INDUSTRY 


The question is whether, m disposing of surplus commodities, you 
are actually doing something which is detrimental to our domestic 
mining industry. 

Now, can you comment on that ? 

Mr. Burz. Just one comment, Senator. As I understand this, the 
supplementary stockpile as established primarily as a means of pro- 
viding an avenue for barter of our surplus agricultural commodities. 
For that reason, the C ongress provides for ‘insulating the strategic 
materials from the market that were required for the ‘supplementary 
stockpile so that they would not be a market factor in the domestic 
metals market. 

Senator Dworsiax. They would not be competitive in any way, 
then, with domestic production / 

Mr. Butz. That is my understanding. They can be released only 
by concurrent resolution of C ongress, as | understand it. They are 
very securely insulated in the supplementary stockpile. 
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Now, to come to vour other question, here, or at least the inference 
in your question: That is, why do we not acquire as a CCC operation 
these metals in the domestic market for the supplementary stockpile. 
I think that moves entirely away from the concept that. was initially 
behind the creation of the supplementary stockpile, namely, to pro- 
yide a mechanism whereby we could barter surplus commodities which 
we had already acquired under our price support program for metals 
to go into this supplementary program that we might some day need 
for defense purposes, which we can keep at a relatively low storage 
cost. Now, if we were to expand this barter concept and trade our 
CCC owned commodities for domestically produced metals, then pre- 
sumably our CCC commodities would enter into the domestic chan- 
nels of trade and would simply result in increased acquisitions on the 
part of CCC of a like amount of commodities. And I think it would 
be self-defeating. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is a good explanation, but you went far 
beyond any question I asked. Because I pointed out that we already 
have in this country a stockpiling program which has been in effect 
since 1954 of lead and zine. And that is entirely separate from this 
program. And I certainly did not want to imply that you could 
barter surplus commodities for lead and zine produced in the United 
States. 

Mr. Butz. This stockpiling program is in the strategic stockpile? 

Senator Dworsuax. No, lead and zine are not strategic, I do not 
think. A supplemental stockpile of lead and zine could not be stra- 
tegic at a time when the production is such that prices would be very 
depressed if it were not for this procurement program at home. I 
am talking about that. There are two phases. 

Now, until I read that list, analyze that list, of strategic minerals, 
of course, I am unable to tell to what extent there is any conflict, if 
there is any. 

Senator Russet. Have you furnished Senator Dworshak with that 
table ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes. That I think would answer your earlier question, 
Senator. 

Senator Russeti. Senator Holland? 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS OF SOIL-BANK PROGRAM 


Senator Hotianp, I will confine myself to one subject only, and 
that is to statistics on the progress in the soil bank. 

I find some need for being able to show just what the soil bank has 
accomplished in my own State, and I am sure that other Senators 
have the same problem in their own States and areas. I note that 
the time is now past for the signup in the acreage reserve, and that on 
April 15, it passed for the conservation reserve; so that the final 
figure should soon be available for both programs. 

Secretary Benson. Very shortly it will be. 

Senator Hottanp. I wonder if it would be possible for you to fur- 
nish in time for incorporation in this record a breakdown of both 
programs as to what has been accomplished in each State? Because 
I think it is highly important with the budget implication of the soil- 
bank operation as heavy as it is, that we be able to give a specific 
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indication to our people as to what is being done under each program 
in each State. 

Now, if you can do that within the next few days, it would be very 
helpful to me, and I am sure it would be helpful to other Senators. 

ecretary Benson. I am sure, Senator Holland, we can do it for 

the acreage reserve. It may take a little while before we get final 
figures for the conservation reserve, but we will get them together as 
rapidly as we can as soon as the reports get in from the various States, 

Senator Russeii. This record will be open for several weeks. 

Secretary Benson. I think there will be no difficulty. We will have 
it available then. 

You want a breakdown by States for the two phases of the soil bank. 

Senator Hotxanp. That is right. I know it will be more difficult 
for you to build it for the conservation reserve. But there are some 
States, like my own, where the conservation reserve has proved ‘to be 
much more useful, and is being much more used, than is the case with 
the acreage reserve. And I think all of us that are going to supporta 
continued effort in this program—and I am sure that we did not 
enter into it with any intention of dropping it just because it shows 
itself to be expensive; I am sure that we are all going to be in a posi- 
tion where we will need to be able to indicate to our people just what 
the importance of it is, and just what it means to them as well as to 
other agricultural and forestry areas in the Nation. 

Tf you can do that, we will be very appreciative. 

Secretary Benson. We will do that. 

(The document referred to appears on pp. 648-56.) 


TOTAL INVENTORY OF COMMODITIES 


Senator Dirxsen. In your statement, I noticed that your income 
account of commodities as of June 30 is estimated at $514 billion. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. What is the condition of those commodities! 
How much deterioration has there been ? 

Secretary Benson. We think they are generally in good condition, 
Senator Dirksen. We have people who check them periodically. The 
whole inventory is checked to determine the condition they are in. 
And I think, generally speaking, I could say safely that they are in 
good condition. 

Now, occasionally, when we keep corn too long, for example, it 
threatens to go out of condition, and we start moving it into con- 
sumption. 

Mr. McLain may want to comment in more detail on it. Tle is closer 
to it from day to day. 

Mr. McLain. Our grains, of course, are stored by warehousemen, 
where the warehouseman is responsible for the quality of them, with 
the exception of what we have in our bins. And, of course, we have 
no problem there. 

CONDITION OF CORN IN STORAGE 


We have, as the Secretary indicated, a very thorough system of 
inspection, and we have just been moving a quite considerable amount 
of corn out of our bins, and we find that it has kept very well. We 
have unloaded our ships in the Northwest, quite a good bunch of them, 
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and we are starting on the east coast, and it has shown up that it 
has kept very well. 

Senator Dirksen. Offhand can you what the oldest corn is that 
we have ? 

Mr. McLarty. The oldest corn is 1952. 

Senator Dirksen. But in the main you think the condition of the 
stored commodities is pretty good ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think we are in the showcase, and if we do not do 
a good job the whole world knows about it, so we try very hard to do 
a good job. 


SHIPMENT OF CCC CORN INTO CHICAGO MARKET 


Senator Dirksen. You may remember that the question was raised 
concerning shipments of CCC corn into the Chicago market in such 


volume as to break the niarket rather considerably. Has that been 
checked ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we review it daily. 

Marvin, do you wish to comment on that, too? 

Mr. McLary. As you know, Senator Dirksen, we do not move or 
sell anything without it having some little effect on the market. We 
had a very serious storage problem in your State and on east of you. 
We had to move two to three hundred million bushels of corn out of 
those areas so that the farmers could bring their new 1956 crop in 
at takeover time. So we laid out a well-planned move starting last 
December as to how we were going to do it, where we were going to 
go with it, and with the understanding that anything that was out 
of condition we were going to dispose of it at the local Jevel as well as 
we could. 


We also moved out of the export market with our corn. 
MOVING GRAIN SORGHUMS 


For a while we were moving grain sorghums. And in a competitive 
market you cannot move everything at one time without depressing 
the entire market. We have moved around 200 million bushels of that 
grain. Part of it has been restored. It has affected the market a little, 

ut, up until March 1, the cash grain market in Chicago was above 
where it was a year ago, even though we had about a 300 million bushel 
larger carryover. 

We also, as you know, Senator Dirksen, have this dollar and a quar- 
ter support under all corn, which has a stablizing effect. 

I think the answer to your question is that we do not move any of 
these stocks, even into the world market, without affecting price. 
That is why the Secretary and the rest of us are anxious to get the 
supply down, so that we will have less effect on the market price for the 
farmer. Because farmers like to sell these stocks in the free market at 
a price that is not depressed by what we have got hanging over them. 

Senator Dirksen. That brings up the next question, Mr. Secretary. 


RATIO OF DISPOSALS TO ACQUISITIONS 


What is the ratio of disposals, at the present time, to acquisitions? 
Secretary Benson. Well, we passed the peak of our storage in Feb- 
ruary a year ago, and there has been some decline since that time. I 
understand the movement out has been more rapid than the movement 
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in. Of course, at takeover it is rather heavy, as you can appreciate, 
and there may be a period of a few days, or a month or so, when we 
would be taking more in than you could "possibly move out. So you 
have to get the picture of a year or a span of papvhe. But we passed 
the peak of our surplus holdings in February a year ago. 

Senator Dmxsrn. The question was predicated on an observation 
I think, you made on some prior occasion to the committee that there 
was no virtue in taking a bushel out of the front door to have a bushel 
and a half come in the back door. 
Secretary Benson. That is correct. 





PROGRESS ON SURPLUS PROBLEM 





Senator Dirksen. And the whole question is: Are we actually gain- 
ing on this problem of surplus? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I think we are gaining. And for quite a 
period of time we are doing the very thing you mentioned. For 
every bushel we moved out the front door there was a bushel and a 
half that came in the back door; but now, with the tools that we have 
at hand, we are gaining on the problem, without any question. 























POLISH 





NEGOTIATIONS FOR GRAIN 


Senator Dirksen. Are you at liberty to comment on the Polish 
negotiators who were here seeking supplies of grain’ Or is that 
vomething on which you would prefer not to comment ? 

Secretary Benson. I think it would be inappropriate to comment, 
other than to say that the negotiations are underway and still going 
on, I think. I have been away for a week. But I think they have 
not been concluded, or there would have been some announcement on 
it. Just how long it is going to take to complete the deal, we would 
uot be prepared to say 
CORN SITUATION 





Senator Dirksen. Now that the House and Senate have decided 
not to legislate on the subject of corn, at least up until now, where are 
we in the general corn picture? We are back on the allotment basis 
of 37 million plus acres, I take it ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. We are. And, of course, the 
soil bank is available. And the participation in the soil bank, so far, 
even though the total allotment is down to 37.3 million, has been 

rather gr: itifyi ing. It is larger than we anticipated it would be under 
the old corn allotment. 

Of course, we do have a very heavy supply of corn. Our stocks 
are at an all time high, as was brought out earlier. 
















STATUS OF CROP-INSURANCE PROGKAM 














Senator Dirksen. One other question. What is the present status 
of the crop-insurance program? By way of preface, I might say that 
years ago I did manage once—I think Senator Dworshak was there— 
to persuade the House to abolish the crop-insurance program. But, 
when we came over here, I think Senator Russell was at the head of 
the conference table at that time, and I could not persuade him at all, 

Senator Russett. We had three separate votes in each House on 
that. 
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Senator Dirksen. So I finally got stuck, and crop insurance sur- 
yived. It was put on an expterimental basis. And how many com- 
modities and roughly how many counties are involved ? 

Secretary Benson. I could not give you that in detail right now, 
but we could provide it for the record, Mr. Chairman. We still con- 
sider it is on an experimental basis, as the Congress directed. It does 
cover quite a site of commodities, and it is operating in a good 
many States. We feel there have been some improvements made in 
the program. We are still not satisfied with it, but we are trying to 
give it a real test, as the Congress indicated, to determine whether 
or not it is feasible to carry on a longtime crop-insurance program. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, in the current fiscal year there was a sub- 
scription to capital stock of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
of $13 million, and I take it that had to be used to take care of losses. 

Secretary Benson. It was to provide additional working capital for 
the Corporation. The capital was down to $15 million at the end of 
1956. The droughts have increased the losses, because our losses have 
been abnormally high in the drought areas. 

Senator Dirksen. There will, I take it, be a complete statement from 
the administrator of crop insurance / 

Secretary Benson. Yes; of course. The annual report, I believe, 
has been submitted, has it not, to the Congress ? 

Senator RusseLy. Yes; a very full report came in the other day, and 
a copy Was provided to each member of the subcommittee. 

Secretary Benson. We can see one comes to your office if you do noi 
have it, Senator. 

MOVEMENT OF RICE 


Senator Dirksen. I have only one other question. I noticed you 
moved 20 million bags of rice. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Those went where / 

Secretary Benson. Southeast Asia, I think. 

Mr. Burz. The great bulk were under title I of Public Law 480, and 
in the main they moved into the Far Eastern countries. With some 
exceptions, the rice-eating populations of the world are rather limited ; 
of course, the Burmese and others complained we were preempting 
their rice market. 

Senator Dirksen. There were some complaints at the time, but the 
way things turned out the market expended for rice; the Burmese 
got ride of all their rice, and the Indionesians got rid of their rice for 
sale. I think it worked out in a rather happy manner. 

Secretary Benson. We have not heard any complaints recently. 

Senator Dirksen. I think that is all until we get to the agencies. 

Senator Aiken. Just one thing, following up Senator Dirksen’s 
questioning. 

You say, Mr. Secretary, that the situation so far as the supply in 
Government hands is concerned, is showing some improvement. If I 
remember correctly, it is down some $600 million in loans and owned 
commodities, and in view of the very large sales going on, particularly 
cotton, it looks as if that might continue on a downward trend. 
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RESTORATION OF CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT 


I also notice that you are asking for roughly a billion and a quarter 
dollars to restore the impaired capital of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. In view of the improving situation, is 1t necessary to restore 
the entire amount of that capital at this time? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; to be safe. Way 

Secretary Benson. I think it was our feeling, in order to be on the 
safe side, that we should dothat. We never know what the weather is 
going to be. We never know how much is going to move into CCC, 

Ralph, will you comment on that? . 

Mr. Roserts. I think it should be emphasized, Mr. Chairman, that 
the one-billion-two-hundred-million-odd that is in the budget for 1958 
is to restore the losses of 1956; not to restore any estimated losses for 
1958. So those are losses that have actually occurred thus far. 

Senator Aiken. Well, it is to restore impaired capital. 

Mr. Roserts. Capital impaired as a result of losses in 1956. 


PRESENT UNUSED CAPITAL 


Senator Arken. How much unused capital do you have at the pres- 
ent time? About $2 billion? 

Mr. Roperts. About $1.5 billion. 

Mr. Morse. So we need that restoration if we are going to have ade- 
quate margin for projections. 

Mr. Roserts. As of February 28, 1957, we had to use 13 billion of 
the 14% billion. 

Mr. Wueeter. The peak period comes later in the calendar year, 
Our present projections are that with the restoration of the capital 
impairment and these other reimbursements, the borrowing authoriza- 
tion will be adequate. We probably will not need to seek any increase 
in borrowing power this year. 


CONTINUATION OF BORROWING AUTHORITY 


Senator ArkEN. Well, if the situation continues to improve, if it 
continues to improve and as it continues to improve, and we say you 
pick up another billion dollars this year, you do not consider that it 
would be necessary to indefinitely continue this $15 billion borrowing 
authority, do you? 

Secretary Benson. No. I hope we can decrease it. That certainly 
is our hope and our expectation, Senator. 

Senator ArkeNn. I have no more questions. 


TRANSFER OF STOCKYARDS ACT FUNCTIONS 


Senator Dmxsen. Mr. Secretary, there are some bills pending be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee, which I presume would take 
the monopoly and fair-trade-practice aspects of the Stockyards Act 
and transfer them to the Federal Trade Commission rather than the 
Department of Agriculture. Will the Department testify on those, 
and is it prepared now to express any opinion on them ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, of course; we would want to testify on 
those bills. 

Senator Dirksen. I would assume you are opposed to removing 
administration from the Department of Agriculture. 
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Secretary Benson. Yes. We would like to see done what is the 
best thing for the livestock producer, and we are inclined to think the 
livestock producers would favor being continued in the Department of 
Agriculture. It is our best judgment that that is where it should be. 
We may want some additional funds to do a more adequate and a 
more complete job of supervising and policing, but we think it is 
probably in the right _ where itis. 

Senator Dirksen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russexi. Mr. Secretary, we are glad to have you with us 


today. on 
ATter we conduct this hearing in detail, into the various Divisions 
of the Department of Agriculture, we may ask you to come back 
again. 
Secretary Benson. I will be happy to do so, or any members of the 
staff. 
SOIL-BANK BASIS AT COUNTY LEVEL 


Senator Srennis. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman? 
This is important in a way. 

I know you have already realized this problem. But, Mr. Secre- 
tary, this first-come, first served basis at the county level for the soil 
bank has worked a great hardship. I know you have already found 
that out, and I assume you will work out a different formula in some 
way. 

Secretary Benson. We made some reallocations, you know. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, I know. That helped you a great deal 
when you did that. But it would have caused unrest and misunder- 


standing if you had not had the reallocation to come along and pick 
that up. 
Secretary Benson. I believe that pretty well took care of it. It is 


a hard thing to regulate. It may be that after some years we will 
want some liberalization. 


COMPLETION OF CURRENT SURVEY 


Senator DworsHak. When will you complete the survey of the 
soil-bank operations currently underway ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know that we have fixed any date. But 
as soon as we get the final records in on the soil-conservation part, 
then we would be in a position to complete our survey, and it is just 
amatter of how much time it will take to do the job. 

Senator DworsHaK. What would you estimate: 30 days, 60 days, 
90 days? 

Secretary Benson. I would think probably 2 months. 

Senator Russert. In view of the fact that the committee has run 
somewhat after the usual hour of recess, the committee will not resume 
the hearings until 2: 30 this afternoon. 

We will have the agricultural research program in detail before the 
committee at that time. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m., 
this same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 2: 35 P. M. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; DR. B. T. SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICUL 
TURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY Ap. 
MINISTRATOR FOR REGULATORY PROGRAMS, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. T. C. BYERLY, DEPUTY ADMINISTRA. 
TOR FOR PRODUCTION RESEARCH, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE; DR. G. W. IRVING, JR., DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
UTILIZATION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. E. C. ELTING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR EXPERIMENT STATIONS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERV. 
ICE; DR. S. E. JOHNSON, SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL ADVISER, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. M. W. PARKER, DI- 
RECTOR, CROPS RESEARCH DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE; DR. E. F. KNIPLING, DIRECTOR, ENTOMOLOGY RE- 
SEARCH DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. 
C. H. WADLEIGH, DIRECTOR, SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 
RESEARCH DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; DR. 
G. E. HILBERT, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR UTILIZATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE; DR. H. C. KNCBLAUCH, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR EXPERIMENT STATIONS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERV- 
ICE; F. H. SPENCER, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; MARK M. KIRKHAM, 
CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; 
AND CHARLES L. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRIC’ iURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 
Salaries and expenses 


Plant and 
| animal | Meat in- 
disc a se , 
and pest spection 
|. control 


Research 
| 


pannlertstion, Act 1957_. é | $49, § 972,000 | $26, 294, 000 $15, 650, 000 "$91, 916, oo 


Supplemental A ppropriati n Act, 1957_- 2, 500, 000 « 
Second Urgent Deficiency Act, 1957. a | 950, 000 | 


Base for 1958 ceceacencen------1----} 49,972,000 | 29,744,000 | 15,650,000 | 
Budget estimate, ae ae ba 56, , 910, 000 0 26, 952. 00 18, 718, 000 
Increase or decrease. - cate ehainas tek nasiaeede +6, 938, 000 —2, 792, 000 | +3, 063, 000 
Summary of inereseet ona decreeses, 1958 
Research : 
A net Geer rease unde ‘r horticultural e rops researc h, consisting of 


prides in the 1957 appropriation io ‘construction of a na- 
tional seed storage laboratory ($450,000) and of a horticul- 
tural, soil, and water-research laboratory in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas ($325,000), partially offset by increases of 
$181,000 to strengthen the plant disease warning service to 
growers and to expand research on plant disease organisms 
($78,000), and to staff the new national seed storage lab- 
oratory ($103,000) 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1958—Continued 


Research—Continued 


yo expand entumology research on biological methods and com- 
modity and other treatments for controlling destructive 
insects 

For soil and water conservation research to increase efficiency 
in water management in relation to irrigation ($424,000) ; to 
conduct soil and water research in the upper Colorado River 
Basin ($208,000) ; to expand research in watershed hydrol- 
ogy ($208,000) ; to provide facilities for expanded sedimenta- 
tion research in the South ($600,000) ; and for construction, 
alteration, and equipment of buildings at the United States 
Salinity Laboratory, Riverside, Calif. ($125,000) 

To strengthen agricultural engineering research by developing 
and improving equipment and methods for application of 
chemicals to control insects, diseases, and weeds in growing 
crops ($146,000) ; and by expanding engineering research on 
harvesting and handling new crops ($104,000) 

To strengthen production economics research to provide eco- 
nomic guides for development and appraisal of farm programs 
and research on financial condition, land ownership, and tax 
burden on different groups of farmers ($731,000); and for 
economic studies of irrigation in the upper Colorado River 
Basin ($104,000) 

For expanding animal and poultry husbandry research by 
strengthening research on the development of improved types 
of sheep on farms ($155,000); and by providing urgently 
needed buildings and facilities at the U. S. Range Livestock 
Experiment Station, Miles City, Mont. ($145,000) ; and at the 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho ($250,000) ; 
partially offset by the elimination of a nonrecurring amount 
in the 1957 appropriation for the construction of a modern 
centralized poultry brooder house at _ Beltsville, Md. 
( —$225,000) — 

To expand and improve the dairy herd improvement and sire- 
IR I his deesinintinalpuir tcc dasicscrp wet patente casera tillaiaiedaticaiebeiaaia 

To strengthen research on animal parasites__._.______________ 

To expand research on urgent problems of fat in human 
nutrition 

To expand research on serviceability and maintenance of cloth- 
ing fabrics___- 

To expand utilization research on wheat, other small grains, 
and corn to provide information needed to encourage in- 
creased use in industrial products and feeds__.___--__--__ 

To expand utilization research on cotton and other fibers by 
developing new and improved cotton fibers, fabrics, pro- 
cesses, and processing machinery to strengthen the markets 
for cotton ($365,000): by expanding research on utilization 
of wool and mohair ($400,000) ; and by constructing a build- 
ing urgently needed for processing research on wool at the 
Western Utilization Research Laboratory, Albany, Calif. 
($105,000) ____ 

A net decrease under fruits and vegetables utilization research 
consisting of elimination of a nonrecurring amount in the 1957 
appropriation of $785,000 for construction of a laboratory at 
Winter Haven, Fla., for research on citrus and other fruits 
and vegetables, partially cffset by an increase of $181,000 
to strengthen the market for surplus fruits, nuts, and vege- 
tables by development of processed products of improved 
quality, stability, and convenience, and byproducts of greater 


To expand utilization research on linseed oil and cottonseed oil 
and meal 


To expand utilization research on animal fats EI BUE dee 


Net increase for research 


+835, 000 


+325, 000 


+154, 000 
+4308, 000 


+200, 000 
+53, 000 


+770, 000 


+870, 000 


—604, 000 


+260, 000 
+104, 000 


+4, 704. 000 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1958 


Plant and animal disease and pest control: 

A reduction of $5,030,000 under the contingency fund for con- 
trol of emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases, 
partially offset by increases to evaluate registered labeling on 
marketed products for compliance with the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended ($120,000) and for the 
construction of a greenhouse and headhouse at Beltsville, Md., 
for testing work under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 















and. Rodenticide: Act’ (BG0,008) oon Ss ak — $4, 880, 000 
To strengthen plant quarantine inspection services____________ +520, 000 
To strengthen the diagnosis, control, and eradication of mis- 

collaneous livestock diseases... = +240, 000 











To provide greater inspection coverage to establishments pro- 
ducing veterinary biologics and to strengthen the testing of 
such products ($204,000), and for the construction of facili- 
ties for livestock inspection at four ports of entry ($156,000)_ +360, 000 


Net decrease for plant and animal disease and pest control__ —3, 760, 000 
Meat inspection: To meet an increasing workload on the meat- 
inspection service, for higher pay costs due to changes in position 
standards, and for furnishing washable outer garments to in- 
I na EE LS ee ees eee Ee OSS) oe tees eee ta +2, 132, 000 
Tor contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854_ +4, 138, 000 








ot: +t increase, salaries and expenses____. ‘ 4+-7, 214, ( 
Total net ir ’ ] a > e 714, 000 






Project statement 











| Increase (+) or 
} decrease (—) 
| 1957 (esti- |__ a ae 
Project 1956 mated) | | mated 
Retirement| 
costs (Pub-| Other 


llie Law 854) | 





j 


| 
| 
piptdcempapemnnittgiglimtmnn ki 


| 
| 
1. Research: | 
(a) Crops research: | } 
(1) Field crops | $5,651,872 | $7,158, 760 | +$319, 340 |-..___-. $7, 478, 100 
(2) Horticultural crops 3, 920, 620 | 1 5,325,930 | +197,770 | —$594, 000 4. 929, 700 





(3) Entomology. -- 4, 330, 030 4, 833, 500 | +237,900 | +208, 000 5, 279, 400 





Total, crops research__| 13, 902, 522 |117,318, 190 | 755, 010 — 386, 










(6) Farm and land management 












research: | 
(1) Soil and water conserva- | 
tion 3, 841, 559 5, 391, 110 +252, 200 |+1, 565,000 | 7, 208, 400 
(2) Agricultural engineer- | | | 
ing 1, 663, 587 1,980,500 | +86, 500 +250, 000 | 


2, 317, 000 
1, 642, 594 | 2,526,400 | +129, 400 +835, 000 | 3, 490, 


(3) Production economics. 


Total, farm and land | | 
management re- | | 
search - seta 7,147,740 | 9,898,010 | +468, 190 |-+2, 650,000 | 13, 016, 200 






(c) Livestock research: 









(1) Animal and _ poultry | 
husbandry ao 2, 644, 598 3, 350, 100 +117, 800 +325, 000 | 3, 792, 900 
(2) Dairy husbandry-- 1, 483,041 | 1, 671, 000 +72, 300 | +154,000 | 1, 897,300 
(3) Animal disease and par- 
asite__ se 2, 476,000 | 2,874,300 | +112, 600 


+308, 000 | 3, 204, 900 


Total, livestock re- | 












search __- 6, 603, 639 7, 895, 400 +302,700 | +787, 000 8, 985, 100 
(d) Administration of payments to | 
States, and Territorial re- | | 
search: } | 
(1) State experiment sta- | } 
tions_. 168, 820 222, 200 +46, 300 268, 500 
(2) Territorial experiment 
stations _ -. 595, 855 618, 800 +24, 600 643, 400 
Total, administra- } 
tion of payments to 
States and Terri- | 
torial research... 764, 675 841, 000 +70, 900 911, 900 








See footnote at end of table 
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Project statement—Continued 


- 
| Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 
| 1958 (esti- 


Project 


1. Research—Continued 
(e) Home economics research: 
(1) Human nutrition 
(2) Household economics. 
(3) Clothing and housing - 


Total, home econom- | 


ics research. __- 


(f) Utilization research: 


(1) Cereal and forage crops 


(2) Cotton and other fibers 

(3) Fruits and vegetables 

(4) Oilseeds 

5) New and special plants 

Poultry, dairy, and 
animal products._- 


(6) 


Total, utilization 
search 


Total, research 


2, Plant and animal disease and pest con- | 


tro] 


$704, 246 | 


, 529, 349 


, 753, 103 | 


, 712, 027 
2, 004, 476 
, 173, 


936, 852 


022 


| 
| 1957 (esti- |_ 
| 


mated) | 
| Retirement, 
| costs (Pub- | 
jlic Law 854)! 


730 | +$42, 470 | 
370 | 25, 730 | 
200 | +18, 100 | 

— ae — “ti 
ian 
300 | 


1, 825, 


+86, 300 | 


+104, 720 | 
+104, 900 | 
+95, 950 | 
+59, 500 
+71, 310 


2, 162, 680 
2, 112, 000 
2, 811, 350 
1, 194, 700 | 
1, 457, 090 | 


56, 280 | +114, 520 


| 


100 | +550, 900 | 
2,000 |+ 


2, 234, 000 


Other 


+$200, 000 
+53, 000 | 


$1, 156, 200 
575, 100 
433, 300 


2, 164, 600 


+770, 000 | 
+870, 000 

— 604, 000 | 
+260, 000 | 


3, 037, 400 
3, 086, 900 
2, 303, 300 
1, 414, 200 
1, 528, 400 


2, 674, 800 


i 
| 
+104, 000 | 
C 


+1, 400, 000 | 14, 145, 000 


+4, 704, 000 | 56, 


910, 000 


(a) Plant disease and pest control ?: 
(1) Plant pest control 
(2) Plant quarantine 


+303, 900 
+227, 800 | 


— 4, 880, 000 
+520, 000 | 


, 731, 600 
, 835, 000 


7,700 | 
200 


Taal, 


disease 


Total, plant 


and pest control 394, 900 +531, 700 | —4, 360, 000 5. 566, 600 


(6) Animal disease and pest control: | 
1) Animal disease control 

and eradication | 

(2) Animal quarantine 


+240, 000 | 
+360, 000 | 


8, 534, 000 
, 851, 400 


+357, 600 
+-78, 700 


36, 400 
2, 700 | 


Total, animal] disease | 


and pest control 49, 100 +436, 300 385, 400 


+600, 000 | 10, 


Total, plant and ani- | | 
mal disease and pest 
control. 7, 996 000 952, 000 


+968, 000 |—3, 760,000 | 26, 


3. Meat inspection - - . , 643 | 15,650,000 | +936, 000 |+2, 132,000 | 18, 718, 000 
Unobligated balance , 025, 178 | ‘ ‘ i 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) _ [44,168,000] | [+311,000]| [4, 479, 000] 


Total available or estimate. . f 95, 366,000 |+4, 138,000 |+3, 076, 000 |102, 

Transferred from ‘‘foot-and-mouth and | | 
other contagious diseases of animals and | 
poultry, Agricultural Research Service, 
research’’ wah 

Transfers in 1957 estimates to other ac- 
counts... 


580, 000 


— 47, 000 


+22, 778 


75, 699, 920 


Total appropriation or estimate 


! Does not reflect $6,527 of fiscal year 1956 funds for obligation by Bureau of Public Roads in fiseal year 
1957 for supervision of road construction contract let in fiseal year 1956 (11 Comp. Gen. A-43067). 

* Includes $987,445 obligated for control of Medfly in fiscal year 1956 from 1957 appropriation which pro- 
vided that $1,250,000 be immediately available for expenditure in fiscal year 1956 for such purpose. Includes 
$950,000 for grasshopper control provided by the 2d Urgent Deficiency Act, 1957. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) Net decrease of $594,000 under the activity “Horticultural crops research” 
composed of — 

(a) A reduction of $775,000 due to the elimination of nonrecurring items in 
the 1957 appropriation for construction of buildings as follows: 


Construction of a National Seed Storage Laboratory $450, 000 
Construction of a horticultural, soil, and water research laboratory in 
325, 000 


775, 000 
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This reduction is partially offset by two proposed increases, totaling $181,000, 
as follows: 

(b) An increase of $78,000 to strengthen the plant disease warning service 
to growers and to expand basic research on plant disease organisms. 

Need for increase.—In the United States the average annual loss from plant 
diseases is estimated at $3 billion. All plants used by man have diseases, many 
of which are limiting factors in production of the crop involved. The Plant 
Disease Reporter, a processed monthly periodical now in its 41st volume, is the 
medium for dissemination of current information on plant diseases to interested 
plant pathologists, extension agents, and others interested in plant-disease prob 
lems and plant-disease control work. It provides prompt and effective publica- 
tion of data from State and Federal workers which in turn is made available 
to growers through newspapers and other information media. Although an 
ever-increasing amount of valuable information is received for publication, much 
of it cannot be published within the limited funds available for this work, 
Moreover, the distribution list is limited for the same reason. A more compre- 
hensive report which would make important information on the distribution 
and behavior of diseases of economic crops available promptly, as well as wider 
distribution of this valuable periodical is urgently needed. 

A closely related need is for expansion of basic fungi studies and of mycological 
services available to the plant pathologists working with the various crops, 
More than 20,000 plant diseases are due to fungi alone. 

The national fungus collections, started by the Department in 1869, has be- 
come one of the largest in the world. It contains over 500,000 specimens and 
extensive supporting files of mycological information. Because of limited funds 
this research program has suffered seriously in recent years. Extensive acces- 
sions have been added recently to an already large backlog of material awaiting 
study and insertion in the national collections. It is important that this work 
be brought up to date and maintained on a current basis so that it can more 
effectively serve Federal, State, and other workers concerned with plant disease 
problems. 

Plan of work.—Information disseminated by the Plant Disease Reporter 
would be expanded through cooperation with plant pathologists throughout the 
country, and wider distribution of information would be made. The plant 
disease warning service would be greatly strengthened so that growers may 
take appropriate preventive measures. 

An active basic research program on fungi causing plant diseases would be 
provided. The organized collections and supporting files would be maintained 
on a current basis. A more effective identification service would also be pro- 
vided for Federal and State workers. 

(c) An increase of $103,000 for staffing and operating the National Seed 
Storage Laboratory. 

Need for increase.—It is expected that the National Seed Storage Laboratory 
being constructed at the Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, Colo., with 
$450,000 appropriated for that purpose in fiscal year 1957 will be completed and 
ready for full operation in fiscal year 1958. Increased funds are needed to staff 
and operate the laboratory. 

The laboratory will provide this country with centralized facilities for main- 
taining valuable germ-plasm in the form of seed for use in future breeding pro- 
zrams and for holding, as a Federal reserve, stocks of the most valuable varieties 
against degeneration, attack through biological warfare, and as a continuing 
source of supply for breeding programs. The cost of repeatedly exploring for 
or recollecting important breeding material, when possible, is far greater than 
maintaining a viable stock once it is in hand. In the past, lack of adequate 
storage has resulted in complete or partial loss of many lines of breeding material. 

Plan of work.—The staff would maintain stock, revitalize it periodically as 
required, and initiate research to determine optimum factors contributing to long 
storage life and maximum viability. Such factors would include temperature, 
modified atmosphere, and special treatments. 

Thousands of collections of seed, now being held in temporary storage at Federal 
and regional headquarters and by State and private research institutions, would 
be moved to the Laboratory, and arrangements would be made for selection of 
valuable stocks for future collection and storage. Seed received by the Laboratory 
would be documented as to origin and history. In no case will seed be held for 
the exclusive use of any donor. 

7ermination tests on seed received would begin as soon as the Laboratory goes 
into operation. Research on seed viability and other related storage problems 
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would be initiated in conjunction with germination tests. Contractual arrange- 
ments would be made for the increase of seed necessary to supply demands and 
to preserve viable stocks. Pee | o 

(2) An increase of $208,000 under the activity Entomology research” to expand 
research on biological methods and commodity and other treatments for con- 
trolling destructive insects. , 

Need for increase.—There is urgent need to develop ways to utilize biological 
control agents to replace or supplement other control methods for a variety of 
destructive insects which cause tremendous annual losses, Although many insects 
are now effectively controlled by insecticides, chemical control for others is costly 
or impractical. Many disadvantages and acute problems have been encountered 
as a result of the increasingly widespread use of various insecticides during the 
past 15 years. Insect control by insecticides is often costly and may lead to exces- 
sive residues on foods. In addition, these chemicals applied for the control of 
one pest may destroy existing natural enemies of other insects and cause here- 
tofore minor species to become of major importance. The effect of insecticides 
on honey bees is causing increasing concern to beekeepers and producers of crops 
that are dependent on these insects for adequate pollination. 

Insect control through the use of biological control agents—parasites, preda- 
tors, and disease agents—would materially reduce crop-production costs and at 
the same time avoid the acute problems resulting from the use of insecticides. 
Introduced natural enemies now successfully control the mealy bug, and aid 
materially in controlling the Japanese beetle, European corn borer, citrus black- 
fly in certain areas of Mexico, red scale, and other pests. Insects, like higher 
animals, are affected by viruses, bacteria, fungi, protozoa, nematodes, and 
other disease-producing organisms. The use of such insect pathogents as bio- 
logical agents to control insects offers great promise even though research in 
this area has been extremely limited. It has been demonstrated that the Jap- 
anese beetle, alfalfa caterpillar, and European pine sawfly can be controlled 
by distributing disease organisms. Highly virulent disease organisms have 
been found that affect other major pests but their practical value has not been 
determined. 

One important means of insect spread is through the shipment of infested 
commodities such as fruits, vegetables, soils, and plant refuse. The continuing 
development of more rapid means of transporting such commodities has pro- 
vided increasing opportunities for insects to spread. For example, it is probable 
that the spread of the Mediterranean fruitfly to Florida resulted from infested 
fruit; the introduction of the Japanese beetle no doubt resulted from the ship- 
ment of infested soils around plants. There is an urgent need to expand re- 
search on the development of more effective and economical methods for de- 
stroying insects in the field and in commodities to permit their movement 
into commerce without spreading insect pests. In developing ways to destroy 
insects in commodities it is necessary to insure that no harm will result to 
the commodity. 

Plan of work.—Search for parasites and predators would be expanded, par- 
ticularly in Europe and in the Near and Far Bast, for use against destructive 
insect pests. Additional research would be undertaken to utilize parasites 
to control various crop-destroying insects including the spotted alfalfa aphid, 
army worm, Mexican bean beetle, tobacco budworm, corn earworm, and sugar- 
cane borer. Research would also be initiated or expanded on insect diseases 
including those of the cabbage looper, codling moth, corn earworm, tent cater- 
pillar, armyworm, and certain mites and aphids. Various fumigants, heat 
treatments, mechanical equipment, and other methods would be studied to 
develop new and improved methods of killing insects in fruits, vegetables, soil, 
and plant refuse. The expanded program would include more intensive studies 
both in the laboratory and in the field. Much of the work would be in coop- 
eration with State agricultural experiment stations. 

(3) Increase of $1,565,000 under the activity “Soil and water conservation 
research” composed of : 


(2) Increase of $424,000 to expand research on increased efficiency in water 
management in relation to irrigation. 

Need for increase.—Federal, State, and local governmental units as well as 
Private organizations and individuals spend large sums for structures and 
other measures to control or manage water. The annual water bill of the 
Nation’s farmers is estimated at about $200 million. Farmers need more infor- 
mation on methods of reducing water losses from canals and laterals, on water 
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requirements of crops, and on methods of water application and distribution tp 
prevent waste and avoid drainage problems. There is urgent need to e 
research to increase efficiency of (1) irrigation and water use in the humid areas 
of the United States and (2) water management in the arid areas. 

In the humid areas the rapid increase in irrigation requires an expanded re 
search program to assure efficient utilization of the limited water supplies fo 
which competitive uses are increasing. The Soil Conservation Service, in 
plying technical assistance on irrigation, relies upon sound irrigation guides ang 
water supply design schedules to assure technically sound and efficiently de 
signed irrigation systems. As of December 31, 1954, the Soil Conservation Sery. 
ice estimated that in the Hastern States the demand for sprinkler irrigation 
systems exceeded a hundred thousand. They further estimated the need for 
improved irrigation water management on nearly 6 million acres in the near 
future. 

Planning of technically adequate programs on such a large scale requires 
precise and accurate design data to assure maximum efficiency in water applica. 
tion. Studies must be extended to determine the relation of soil water stress for 
different forage and horticultural crops under varying soil conditions. Detailed 
studies are needed of the influence of soil structure on release of moisture to 
plants, and evaluation of the tolerance of various plants to varying periods 
of moisture deficiency or excess under a range of climatic conditions. Methods 
of improving infiltration, percolation, and water table control are needed. More 
efficient and more effective methods of conveying and applying irrigation water 
under varying soil and topographic conditions are needed throughout the humid 
area. 

Delay in expanding this program would result in the design and installation 
of many systems which would be inadequate or unnecessarily costly because 
they would be based on personal judgment rather than on specific values, 
Frequently, in order to provide an adequate factor of safety, farmers install 
irrigation systems that are more costly than would be necessary if adequate 
design data were available. 

In the arid areas, in many instances, as much as three-fourths of the water 
diverted from the streams is lost before it reaches the soil root zone. It is well 
known that most western water supplies already are overallocated. The water 
lost by seepage, poor on-farm distribution, and overirrigation represents not only 
a loss of water und unnecessary cost to the irrigation farmer but in many ip 
stances it is the primary cause of high water table, salt accumulation, and 
eventual abandonment and loss of the soil resource. 

Farmers need more information on methods of reducing water losses and on 
methods of water application and distribution on farm fields. Where high water 
table conditions are developing and salinity and alkali are encroaching, drainage 
methods must be found to remove the excess water and thus reduce the cost of 
farm operations and conserve the soil resource fur future use. Farmers also 
need more information on water requirements by plants as related to climate, as 
well as soil properties affecting water storage and its extraction by plants. For 
example, in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, older ranchers state that 
when the soils were tirst farmed, 1 irrigation produced a good cotton crop. Now, 
farmers irrigate 4 to 7 times. It is questionable whether added irrigations and 
the attendant increased cost to the farmer is necessary. Research to date has 
not adequately attacked the fundamental principles involved. These problems, 
associated with dwindling water supplies, are becoming increasingly critical 
each year. Delay in this kind of research will involve continued inefficiencies 
and high costs to farmers. 

Plan of work.—The research under this increase would be planned and com 
ducted in cooperation with the State agricultural experiment stations. 

In the humid areas data would be developed on soil mvisture release curves 
and other basic soil-water-plant relationships for a number of the more important 
soils under irrigation. Results of these studies would be used in developing, in 
cooperation with the Soii Conservation Service and State agencies, irrigation 
guides on water-holding capacities of soils, infiltration and percolation rates, and 
rates of evapo-transpiration. Attention would also be given to modification and 
improvement of soil and crop management practices that would facilitate the 
efficient use of irrigation water. Emphasis would later be placed on methods of 
developing and improving water sources, and increasing the efficiency of convey- 
ance and distribution of water under humid region svils and topographic condi- 
tions. Research in Georgia, Illinois, Missouri, Mississippi, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, and Virginia would be expanded and strengthened. 
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To meet the needs in the arid areas, existing work in water management and 
conservation on western irrigated lands would be strengthened. linmediate and 
continuing attention would be given to developing improved methods and prac- 
tices for applying irrigation water ; determining water requirements of agricul- 
tural crops for varying conditions of climate, soil, and water supply; devising 
rinciples and methods for investigating and correcting waterlogged conditions 
on irrigated lands; and determining the factors affecting water intake and 
storage in soils and its extraction by various plants as influenced by soil charac- 
teristics. Existing research would be strengthened in Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Texas, and Utah. 

(b) Increase of $208,000 to intensify soil and water management research in 
the upper Colorado River Basin. 

Need for increase——Under authority of Public Law 485, approved April 11, 
1956, extensive plans are underway to speed up the development of the upper 
Colorado River Basin. Predevelopment research, similar to that which has 
peen done in the Columbia River Basin, is needed in order that settlers may be 
able to overcome soil management and irrigation problems when water is applied 
to the land . In this area, water is a more limiting resource than land suitable 
forirrigation. The soils of the basin are highly variable; they are frequently de- 
rived from shale and other sedimentary rocks highly impregnated with salts. 
Hence, soils must be selected for irrigation with extreme care. There are large 
acreages of silty clay loam on which potential productivity is reduced by poor 
physical condition, low infiltration rates, and slow drainage. At present, there 
is insufficient information to serve as a guide on soil management and irrigation 
practices for crop production in the area to assure the development of successful 
irrigation agriculture. 

Past experineces in other areas has shown that predevelopment research could 
have prevented costly errors and loss of time and money. When new land is 
brought under irrigation, the bringing of water to the land is essential, but the 
mere application of water to land does not insure high crop yields or an economi- 
eal agricultural enterprise. The farmers’ problems actually just begin when 
water reaches the farm. They have all of the problems associated with how to 
apply the water to their land, how much to apply, when to irrigate, what crops 
and rotations should be used, fertilizer practices, insect control programs, prac- 
tices to prevent salinity accumulation, drainage problems, and all of the others 
that are associated with successful irrigation farming. Delay in intensifying 
soil and water management research in the basin would jeopardize the invest- 
ments of prospective settlers and endanger establishment of successful farming. 
Related work, both State and federally supported, is underway in other irri- 
gated projects, but little or no emphasis has been directed toward the specific 
problems of the upper Colorado River Basin. 

Plan of work.—The research would be conducted in cooperation with the agri- 
cultural experiment stations of the upper Colorado River Basin States and would 
be directed toward immediate and permanent solution of soil and water man- 
agement problems incident to irrigation development. Types of studies receiving 
special emphasis would include: (1) physical and chemical properties of soils 
in relation to efficient crop production and water use; (2) nutritional needs of 
crops and crop adaptations to soil and climatic conditions of the area to be irri- 
gated; and (3) management practices including tillage, crop rotations, and 
reclamation of saline and alkali soils. 

It is proposed that one predevelopment farm, similar to those in the Columbia 
Basin, would be established in each of the States of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
and New Mexico. The work would be cooperative with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the State agricultural experiment stations. 

Supplementing the field research program planned for the predevelopment 
farms would be a laboratory program in Colorado and Utah giving emphasis 
to studies of physical and chemical properties of soils in relation to efficient 
water use, alleviation of saline and alkali problems, and economical crop pro- 
duction in the basin. 


(¢) Increase of $208,000 to strengthen and expand research in watershed 
hydrology. 

Need for increase—More adequate hydrologic data are needed at the earliest 
possible date for the Department’s rapidly expanding programs in soil and 
water conservation, especially in connection with activities under Public Law 
“9, approved August 4, 1954, and other phases of the program of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Research in the general field of watershed hydrology is given 
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high priority in the list of research needs prepared by action agencies condyg, 
ing watershed protection and flood prevention programs. The importance g¢ 
basic data collection and research on water problems is further emphasized jy 
the report by the Presidential Advisory Committee on Water Resources Polig 
issued in December 1955. Shortages of water for domestic, agricultural, an 
industrial uses; persistent recurrences of floods; erosion of uplands and streay 
systems; the deposition of sediment in streams and on flood plains; the 

of reservoirs; and the nuisances of streams polluted by the products of erogig 
are both costly and wasteful. 

Additional information is needed on: (1) the behavior of water in respon» 
to various land treatment and watershed programs; (2) more efficient and em 
nomical ways to keep runoff water from causing excessive flood and sediment, 
tion damage; (3) how to locate and control sources of silt and sand that ap 
deposited in stream channels and reservoirs and on fertile farmland; and (4) 
perfected and generalized design for conservation structures that will be usa 
in large numbers in the watershed and other phases of the soil and wate 
conservation program. 

There are practically no hydrologic data for agricultural watersheds for som 
parts of the country. The Far West, where water plays such an important rok 
in the regional economy, is a notable example. Many extensive soil and oh 
matic areas in other parts of the country have pressing water problems fq 
which virtually no hydrologic data are available as a basis for planning th 
most effective and economical remedial measures. 

With current funds watershed hydrology research in problems of runoff, sedi 
mentation, and hydraulics is underway at 20 locations in the country; anf 
work is being initiated at new locations in Mississippi, Vermont, and the north 
ern Great Plains in the current fiscal year. It is apparent, however, that pres 
ing problems need early attention in other locations and that there is an urgent 
need for strengthening the work at existing locations. 

Plan of work.—The increase would be used to— 

1. Initiate new watershed hydrology research in West Virginia and Idaho, 

2. Strengthen and expand the work at existing locations in Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Ohio, Texas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Vermont, Vir 
ginia, and Wisconsin. Effectiveness of work at these locations is definitely 
limited by the level of staffing which has been possible up to this tim 
Junior-grade professional personnel would be added for more effectir 
utilization of facilities already established. 

3. Establish a unit to provide leadership and guidance in a nationwite 
program of hydrologic data analysis and to make highly specialized com 
pilations and interpretations. During the past 2 years emphasis has.bee 
given to assembly, compilation, and publication of the backlog of hydrologic 
data from agricultural watersheds at research stations across the country. 
The proposed unit would greatly facilitate analysis of data being collected 
currently and those accumulated over more than 20 years of research by th 
Department in the field of agricultural watershed hydrology. 

(d) Increase of $125,000 for construction and alteration of buildings at the 
United States Salinity Laboratory, Riverside, Calif. 

Need for increase.—The physical plant of the United States Salinity Laboratory 
is seriously overcrowded at the present time and needs to be extended to provide 
for additional fundamental research on relationship of saline and alkali soil 
and irrigation waters to plant growth. Expansion of this fundamentl work has 
been urged repeatedly by the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
and various advisory committees. 

With the increasing development of irrigation agriculture, the problems df 
protecting soil resources from deterioration due to salt and alkali are becoming 
progressively more severe. Solutions to these problems require fundamental 
research upon which to base field measures for salinity control. Without this 
information, solution to field problems must often be based on costly trial-ant 
error procedures. Effective solution of many important problems of irrigati0 
agriculture are being delayed because of the inadequate facilities, and this maj 
result in the loss of considerable public and private investment in irrigatio 
developments. 

Under present conditions research on the fundamentals of water movementil 
soils is retarded by lack of space in which the essential control of temperatitt 
and other experimental conditions can be established. More space is 
required for the increased use of radioactive isotopes needed in many phases 
of the program. 
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Plan of work.—The proposed expansion would provide for— 

1. An additional 1-story structure approximately 40 feet by 100 feet, with 
partial basement to cost approximately $100,000. This structure would 
pe of reinforced concrete and would provide approximately 20 rooms for 
research in soil chemistry and for the administrative staff of the laboratory. 
Space in the present building now used by the administrative staff would 
be converted to laboratories for research in plant physiology, including the 
salt tolerance of plants. The estimate includes standard laboratory fixtures 
such as sinks, fume hoods, temperature controls, laboratory benches, etc. 

2, Alteration of the present laboratory building at a cost of approximately 
$25,000 to provide 2 large rooms and 4 small rooms for additional labora- 
turies for research in problems related to the movement and retention of 
water in soils. Approximately 1,600 square feet of floorspace would be 
provided through this extension of the present building. 

(e) An increase of $600,000 to provide facilities for expanded sedimentation 
research in the South. ; 

Need for increase.—Sediment problems are widespread, but are particularly 
severe in the lower Mississippi Valley and in the Southeast. For example, 
estimates indicate average sediment damage in the Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie 
area of Mississippi of about $2,500,000 a year. Agencies concerned with water 
management in the Department are in urgent need of expanded sedimentation 
research to guide the rapidly expanding watershed protection and flood-preven- 
tion programs. The need for such research has been given the highest priority 
in the list of research problems. 

Watersheds and streams in the Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie Basin of Missis- 
sippi present many examples of widespread sediment problems and afford 
unusual opportunities for sedimentation research on a field scale. It is pro- 
posed to establish facilities at Oxford, Miss., for correlated laboratory and field 
investigations on the fundamentals of sedimentation, including the processes 
of entrainment, transportation, and deposition of the products of erosion; and 
for development of techniques and formulas for relating the processes of sedi- 
mentation to the agricultural practices, applied soil and water conservation 
measures and the hydraulic, hydrologic, and physiographic characteristics of 
watersheds. Only very meager laboratory facilities are available for the cur- 
rent studies. The special facilities recommended would provide means to solve 
complex and intricate sediment problems encountered in watershed protection 
programs, and to cooperate in the development of special instruments and 
equipment as needed for solving sediment problems. Results of much of this 
research would be applicable to problems throughout the United States. 

With increases for fiscal year 1957 there has been some expansion of sedimen- 
tation work in Mississippi. Field observations and measurements are being 
initiated on a series of watersheds in the Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie Basin 
ranging in size from about 100 acres to about 135 square miles. Available 
funds, however, are not sufficient to install many of the needed field facilities. 

Plan of work.—The increase would provide for establishment of the labora- 
tory and for installation of additional field facilities. 

The laboratory would have approximately 16,200 square feet of floor space for 
laboratories and offices. The proposed structure would be approximately 40 
feet by 135 feet in overall dimensions, with two floors and full basement. It 
would house about 45 workers, and would include space for analysis of prop- 
erties of soil and sediment samples, and a hydraulics laboratory. Laboratories 
would include flumes, circulating pumps, model installations, flow measuring 
devices, facilities for controlling water temperatures, and related items. 

A building for storage of automotive equipment, jeeps, trucks, and large pieces 
of field equipment would be provided. 

A portion of this increase would also be used to install from 8 to 10 additional 
= stations on subwatersheds to obtain the desired representation in water- 
8 sizes, 

(4) Increase of $250,000 under the activity “Agricultural engineering re- 
search” composed of : 

(a) An increase of $146,000 to develop and improve equipment and methods 
for application of chemicals for the control of insects, plant diseases, and weeds 
in growing crops. 

Need for increase.—There is need for expanded engineering research on appli- 
cation of chemicals used for control of insects, plant diseases, and weeds to com- 
plement current research advances on use of such chemicals. Engineering re- 
Search is also needed to complement that of biological scientists concerned with 
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the possibilities, limitations, development, and improvement of tillage and cult. 
vating equipment for the adequate distribution of soil insecticides and the cop. 
trol of soil insects. 

The annual cost of chemicals used to control insects, diseases, and weeds is 
estimated at more than $350 million. Improved equipment and equipment man- 
agement giving a more accurately directed and uniform application might wey 
reduce the amount of chemicals used by 5 to 10 percent. This couid result in 
reducing costs as much as $15 to $30 million annually. Better controlled spray 
and reduction of drift would reduce materially excessive residues on crops, 

Development and management of the most effective and economic ground 
and airplane equipment for the application of pesticides (insecticides, fungi. 
cides, herbicides, and growth regulators) under any given set of conditions js 
influenced by many variables such as the crop to be protected, stage of crop 
growth, cultural practices being used, kind of pest to be controlled, kind of 
pesticide being used, air movement, and temperature. For example, the most 
effective equipment design, particularly the number, type, and arrangement of 
nozzles for control of insects attacking cotton, is directly affected by the type 
of plant growth which in turn is the result of such factors as variety, plant 
population per acre, soil conditions, water supply, and other growing cop. 
ditions. While equipment has been developed to combat certain cotton insects 
under current cultural and management practices, the control attained, as with 
many other crops, is far from complete. As research brings about changes in 
cultural and management practices for more economic crop production and as 
new pests become important and new pesticides are developed, continuing 
engineering research will be needed to develop and adapt pesticide application 
equipment to these new practices and conditions. 

Plan of work.—New research would be initiated on equipment for the con- 
trol of insect pests and plant diseases on vegetable crops, sugarcane, sugar 
beets, potatoes, tree fruits, tobacco, and grain corps, including corn. Crops 
with specific needs for improvement of weed-control equipment which would 
receive additional attention are cotton, peanuts, rice, sugar beets, and grain. 

Phases of work which would be undertaken immediately consist of finding 
more effective means or producing spray droplets of uniform and controlled 
size; modification of present equipment to fit spraying needs under different 
combinations of pest, crop, chemical, season, air movement, temperature, and 
humidity for aerial, ground, and subsurface applications, and investigations 
of the possibility of using electrostatic charges for improving the adhesion 
of chemicals to plants. 

New research projects would be initiated in California on improved equip 
ment for application of pesticides to irrigated cotton, vegetable, and fruit 
crops; in Mississippi on improved equipment for the application of insecticides 
and herbicides on such humid region crops as cotton, soybeans, and sorghum; 
and in South Carolina on the application of pesticides on such vegetables crops 
as beans, cucumber, squash, cabbage, and on peanuts. Work in Maryland 
on airplane application of pesticides to forests would be expanded, in coopera- 
tion with the Forest Service, as would also the work in Oregon on airplane 
and ground application of pesticides to peas and other low-growing crops. 
Basie equipment studies at the Pest and Plant Disease Control Machinery 
Research Laboratory at Toledo, Ohio, would be strengthened. 

(b) Increase of $104,000 to expand engineering research on harvesting and 
handling of new crops. 

Need for increase.—If new crops are to make an effective contribution to our 
agricultural economy, it will be necesssery to expand engineering research on 
equipment and mechanized methods for their harvesting and handling. Cur 
rently, research by plant scientists on castor beans, sesame, and bamboo has 
progressed to the point where engineering research should be expanded o 
initiated. 

The United States uses about 40 percent of the world production of castor oil, 
while producing less than 5 percent of its annual industrial requirement. Breed- 
ing has progressed to the point where sufficient seed of improved varieties for 
some increase in acreage is available. Growers and processors, as well as Te 
search workers, believe that with these improved varieties castur beans could be 
grown as a commercial crop at present market prices if a satisfactory efficient 
harvester were available. 

Present stripper-type machines have a very low field-harvesting efficiency, 
Harvesting losses are too great for these machines to be used economically it 
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commercial production. During World War II stripper-type machines were 
ysed to a limited extent, but castor beans were primarily harvested by hand. In 
recent years some work has been conducted on the development of a complete com- 
pine-type harvester for both harvesting and hulling the beans. Speeding up 
work on harvesting of castor beans is needed to keep pace with advances in agro- 
nomic research. 

The breeding work on sesame has likewise progressed to a point where there is 
gerious need for engineering research on harvesting equipment and methods. 
Such research should be carried on first on a laboratory basis in cooperation with 
the plant breeders who are developing new varieties and later carried to the field 
for full-scale experiments. 

Bamboo has great promise as a fiber crop for paper and for many other uses 
as a material of construction. Plant scientists believe that agronomically it is 
suited to large areas of the Southeast. If this potential new crop is to fit inte 
American economy it will be necessary to mechanize its harvesting, field handling, 
and farm preparation. Agronomic research on this crop has progressed to the 
point where mature plantings large enough for the initial research on mechani- 
gation are available. Large plantings which will be adequate for full-scale re- 
search have recently been made. 

Plan of work.—As agronomic and utilization research studies select, test, im- 
prove, and evaluate new crops with potentialities for commercial production, engi- 
neering studies would be undertaken to develop and improve equipment needed 
for their production, harvesting, and handling. When the equipment needs for 
one crop would be met, the funds would become available to develop equipment 
for another new crop. Initially it is proposed to use the increase to meet equip- 
ment needs for the following three crops: 

Research to improve castor-bean harvesting equipment would be conducted at 
Stillwater, Okla., and Shafter, Calif. Work at Stillwater would emphasize the 
needs of the southern area of production. At Shafter the needs of the Pacific 
coast where larger and higher yielding varieties are grown would be emphasized. 

Research on development of new and improved equipment for harvesting 
sesame would be initiated at College Station, Tex., in cooperation with the State 
agricultural experiment station. Specific problems to be investigated would be 
shattering losses, efficiency of threshing, and prevention of cracking of seed. 

Studies on the mechanization of the harvesting and handling of bamboo, in- 
cluding treatment such as chipping or crushing needed as preparation for ship- 
ping to processing plant, would be initiated. This research would be undertaken 
at Savannah, Ga., where research work on bamboo is now underway. Later it 
would probably be extended to South Carolina where large acreages of experi- 
mental plantings are currently being made. 

(5) Increase of $835,000 under the activity “Production economics research” 
composed of : 

(a) Inerease of $731,000 to provide needed economic data for development 
and appraisal of farm programs, and research on financial condition, land own- 
ership, and tax burden on different groups of farmers. 

Need for increase.-—A major problem facing agriculture today is that of adjust- 
ing production to prospective markets. Achievement of economic balance in 
agriculture is a continuing problem because of variations in market demands, 
changing technology, and other factors, but it is likely to be especially difficult 
in the next 5 to 10 years. Some land and other resources now used in over- 
expanded lines of production must be shifted to other lines or be less fully 
employed. Careful appraisal of the nature of these adjustments is necessary. 

The Federal Government is spending large sums of money annually for farm 
programs designed to bring production in balance with demand, to support com- 
modity prices, to conserve soil and water resources, and to enhance the economic 
well-being of farmers and the welfare of the general public. Practical economic 
studies are urgently needed for the development and improvement of farm pro- 
grams. Their development requires expanded and continuing economic analyses 
of opportunities for shifting from surplus crops to other farm enterprises, and 
analyses of the effects that shifts to other enterprises and practices have on 
production, costs, incomes, size of farm, credit and desirable land use, for each 
of the significantly different farm situations and type-of-farming areas. 

Farm programs have to be modified frequently to meet changing conditions. 
Estimates of the effects of established progranis, as well as the development of 
hew programs, such as the soil-bank program, require continuous current infor- 
mation on costs involved and on income alternatives in each significantly differ- 
ent farm situation. Such estimates now have to be made without adequate 
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information, yet moderate errors in these evaluations can result either in such 
a low level of participation as to nullify many of the potential benefits of the 
program, or in costs to the Federal Government many times greater than the 
cost of research needed to provide adequate economic guidance. 

Research is also needed to appraise the significance of changes that are occur. 
ring in land ownership, the land market, the financial condition of farm oper. 
ators, and the tax burden of farmers. Increases in the average size of fa 
the greater investment required for machinery and other facilities, and the 
high level of land values have greatly expanded the capital requirements for 
purchase and operation of family farms. This in turn has increased the demand 
for credit needed for the purchase and expansion of farms. It has limited the 
opportunities of prospective operators to become established in farming ; induced 
many operators to seek nonfarm employment; and together with lower incomes, 
reduced the ability of farmers to compete with nonfarm interests in purchasing 
real estate. 

Higher investment requirements have been accompanied by substantial jp. 
creases in farm debts and heavier property taxes. Between 1950 and 1955 farm 
debts increased about 44 percent and farm real-estate taxes increased about 30 
percent. Higher land costs in the form of debt and taxes are becoming em- 
bedded as fixed charges in the farm cost structure, and have reduced the ability 
of farmers to withstand income fluctuations. These changes are adversely affect- 
ing the financial security of farmers, the adequacy of existing credit arrange. 
ments, opportunities for family farm ownership and operation, and the sta- 
bility of land prices. 

Plan of work.—In order to provide needed economic data for development 
and appraisal of farm programs, a series of continuing studies in each of about 
35 generalized type of farming areas would be established and maintained. 
The studies would be organized (1) to develop and maintain for significantly 
different farm situations in each area, current information on farming systems, 
farming practices, tenure, production, costs, income, and investments, and year. 
by-year changes which farmers are making as a result of Government programs 
and other conditions; (2) to evaluate the adaptability and effectiveness of alter- 
native programs and measures in each area and farm situation; and (3) to 
analyze and measure the combined regional and national effectiveness in achiey- 
ing production adjustment, conservation, and other program objectives. These 
studies would be made in cooperation with the land-grant colleges. They would 
be planned in consultation with Department action agencies and also various 
credit agencies. In addition to providing guidance for evaluating farm pro- 
grams, a greatly improved research basis would be available for the farm- and 
home-development program and other extension programs. They would help 
individual farmers improve their management decisions in adjusting their farm- 
ing operations to changing cost-price conditions and changing production tech- 
niques. 

The research on financial condition of farm operators, land ownership, and 
tax burden would be conducted in cooperation with the land-grant colleges. A 
nationwide survey would be made to provide information on the distribution 
of farm debt and other data on the financial status of farmers, the current status 
of farmland ownership, and factors entering into the determination of land 
values. Studies would be made in selected geographic areas representative of 
the financial condition and ownership status of farmers throughout the Nation. 
Enumerative surveys would be organized to determine (1) the distribution of 
farm indebtedness and taxload among different groups of farmers; (2) the 
extent of need for programs to relieve current and emerging distress situations; 
(3) the adequacy of credit facilities available to farmers; and (4) the effect of 
the increase in land values and real-estate taxes on farmers in urban fringe 
areas. Information of this character would indicate areas of potential dis- 
tress, thus providing Federal and other credit agencies with information for 
developing more effective credit programs to meet these particular problem* 

In addition, a survey of rural landowners in these selected geographic areas 
would be made to obtain data on amount, nature, and location of land owned 
by type and characteristics of owners, including individuals, corporations, and 
governmental units; data on reasons for acquiring, holding, and disposing of 
land, including such items as farm enlargement, tax advantages, and anticipa- 
tion of retirement; data on methods of acquiring land; information on com- 
petition of nonfarm investors for farmland and problems faced by young people 
attempting to get started in farming. Information would also be sought on 
factors determining the value of farmland, such as technological changes, the 
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jong-term earning eapability of land, availability of land mortgage credit, in- 
terest rates, and amount of land taxes. 

Arrangements would be made to provide better current information on the 
financial condition of farmers and on land ownership, land values, and taxes. 
Special attention would be given to analyzing specific problems developing in the 
financial position of farmers and in the landownership situations in different 
areas. 

(b) Increase of $104,000 for economic studies of irrigation in the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin. 

Need for increase.—The agricultural economy of the upper Colorado River 
Basin, as well as its whole economy, is undergoing rapid changes. Even greater 
changes will occur in the next 2 or 3 decades. These changes will result from 
deveiopment of the upper Colorado River storage project which was recently 
authorized by Congress; by the discovery and development of petroleum, 
uranium, and other mineral resources, by the rapidly expanding tourist and 
recreational industry; and many other factors. Of all these forces, the upper 
Colorado River storage project will have the most direct impact on agriculture. 
Preliminary project plans call for provision of irrigation water to 130,000 acres 
of new land and supplemental water to 250,000 acres of land now irrigated with 
inadequate water supplies. Furthermore, hydroelectric power supplies will be 
greatly expanded, which in turn will have a significant impact directly on agri- 
culture and indirectly through the expanding urban and industrial economy. 
The “growing pains” of an expanding economy inevitably will accompany these 
changes. Research is needed now and will be needed in the years ahead to 
provide information that will help guide the development of the irrigated agri- 
cultural economy of the region. 

Far-reaching changes in the present agricultural patterns and practices are 
in prospect with new lands being brought under irrigation, increased water 
supplies becoming available for significant areas of land now irrigated, electric 
power becoming available in more areas and in greater quantities, increasing 
urbanization and industrialization, and increasing pressures on all land re- 
sources. New settlers will be coming into the upper Colorado River Basin to de- 
velop new irrigated farms and to take over old farms that will be changed drasti- 
cally by the new conditions. 

They will be uncertain about the best size and type of farm to establish, 
about crops that are best adapted to the soil and climate of the region, about 
crop rotations that will produce highest returns and at the same time will con- 
serve soil resources, and about the combinations of crop and livestock enter- 
prises that will produce the highest returns in the developing market situation 
that will be encountered. Even with the upper Colorado River storage project, 
water will be scarce and in all cases water likely will be expensive. Cropping 
patterns and crop-management practices that are most profitable for the upper 
Colorado River Basin may be quite different from those proved to be most suc- 
cessful in other irrigated regions of the West. Many farmers in the region now 
engaged in an extensive type of irrigation farming will be confronted with the 
problem of adjusting to higher valued crops and more intensive practices. 

How can present farms adjust to meet these changing conditions? What 
sizes and types of farms are most appropriate for the new areas? What meth- 
ods and rates of development would be most economical for these farms? What 
combinations of crops, cropping practices, and livestock enterprises will be 
most profitable in this developing economy? What capital investment will be 
required to make these new developments and changes in present farming, and 
what guides can be given to credit institutions that will help keep the expand- 
ing agricultural economy on firm financial footings? What are the land-use 
guides that need to be considered in the early stages of this development to 
assure most effective long-term development? These and many other ques- 
tions need to be answered as the regional economy expands. 

Plan of work.—A series of studies will be initiated in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming, designed to— 

1. Determine the most economic sizes and types of farms for new irri- 
gated land in different areas of the upper Colorado River Basin under the 
varied conditions of soils, climate, altitude, and other factors affecting 
crop and livestock production ; 

2. Analyze adjustments needed on present irrigated farms to meet con- 
ditions required by the provision of new supplies of irrigation water and 
to meet the changing conditions with respect to water costs, changing 
markets for products, higher land values, and other factors ; 
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3. Evaluate alternative methods of irrigation land development and ap- 
praise factors affecting the most economic rate of development ; 

4. Determine the amount of capital required to develop new irrigated 
farms of different sizes and types and adjust older irrigated farms to meet 
the new economic conditions ; 

5. Explore credit needs and facilities with respect to the changing strue 
ture of the irrigated agricultural economy ; 

6. Evaluate the costs and returns from different methods of irrigation 
water application, salinity control, and reclamation of saline lands; 

7. Explore the impact of new irrigation development on the present ecop- 
omy of the area, especially with respect to the impact on water rights and 
established irrigation districts and systems. 

Special effort would be made through economic research on proposed develop. 
ment farms and by other means to find the most efficient production methods 
and to test out the income possibilities of the most promising farming systems, 

(6) A net increase of $325,000 under the activity “Animal and poultry hus. 
bandry” composed of: 

(a) An increase of $155,000 for the development of improved types of sheep 
on farms. 

Need for increase.—Sheep numbers have fallen to new lows in recent years 
and the current need for a revitalization of the industry is urgent. This is 
particularly the case in view of the recently established policy of industry and 
Department sponsored incentive payments for the support and improvement of 
lamb and wool production. 

Farm sheep raising is one of the most promising of current farm livestock enter- 
prises from the standpoint of monetary returns on relatively small invest- 
ments in stock, equipment, and feed on those farms which have continued to 
retain efficient flocks and the know-how of effective sheep production over the 
years. Lamb meat is in short supply and domestic wool production by no means 
approaches the Nation’s requirements. Both provide a ready source of farm 
income. 

The development of more productive and more efficient types and strains of 
farm. sheep—a relatively neglected area of livestock research in recent years— 
is a fundamental need of the industry at this time to enable more efficient 
and proiitable production in the farm areas of the country. It would provide 
an effective means of utilizing profitably some of the land which is now producing 
surplus crops and of contributing materially and directly to the purposes and 
goals of the current soil-bank and conservation programs. 

Basically, changing conditions in the highly competitive wool situation and 
the need to increase the quality of wool produced in terms of strength, length 
of fiber, and uniformity, together with the need to emphasize lamb meat produe- 
tion, make it imperative that improvements be worked out on methods of breed- 
ing and selecting farm sheep that meet current requirements. Fertility and 
lactation capacity especially need attention to bolster more effective and eco- 
nomical production. Improvement in meat-producing ability needs to be empha- 
sized with respect to increased yields of the preferred commercial cuts of lamb 
meat, particularly the increased production of tender lean meat. Relation- 
ships and interactions between breeding and environmental factors, about which 
little is known, need to be studied in order to facilitate the efficient production 
of high quality meat and wool under the diverse environmental and nutritional 
conditions prevalent in the farm sheep regions from north to south. Efficiency 
of production of both lamb and wool is affected by seasonal and climatic fae 
tors, as well as by genetic and nutritional factors, and the relationships between 
these effects must be determined to obtain most profitable production, especially 
of meat. Expanded research is needed to achieve these objectives. 

Plan of work—lIt is proposed to expand the small beginning which has been 
made in this type of research by the establishment of experimental flocks specifi- 
cally devoted to the problem at State agricultural experiment stations in Ohio, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. Substantial flocks of experimental sheep are 
available at these locations, but would need to be increased somewhat, both 
through natural development and the purchase of additional lines of breeding, 
to provide sufficient numbers for experimental results. Some work would alse 
be conducted at the Beltsville station. 

(b) An increase of $145,000 to provide urgently needed buildings and facilities 
at the United States Range Livestock Experiment Station, Miles City, Mont. 

Need for increase.—The United States Range Livestock Experiment Station at 
Miles City, Mont., is one of the oldest of the Agricultural Research Service 
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field stations. It is devoted to basic breeding, feeding, and management studies 
with range cattle and has been the source of many important research results 
peing applied by the industry today. 

The beef cattle research program is based on a herd of nearly 800 cows and 
2-year-old heifers. Experimental lots of cattle are increasing both from expand- 
jng breeding projects and new work in physiology, nutrition, and management. 
These additional lots require more shed space for research and for general pro- 
tection of animals. An additional cattle feeding shed is urgently needed for 
this work. It must be of sufficient size to accommodate both individual and 
small group feeding of experimental cattle, as well as have facilities for holding 
and working up supplies of experimental rations. 

In addition, construction of an adequate station sewage disposal plant is 
urgently needed. Under the present situation the raw sewage of the station 
is emptied directly into the Yellowstone River not far upstream from the city 
of Miles City. It is only a question of a very short time before this practice will 
be prohibited by the city authorities and the location of the station thus rendered 
untenable. The plant would process and dispose of all raw sewage on the station. 

This station was a former military post established during the frontier Indian 
wars and many of the post headquarters facilities and buildings, although obso- 
lete and impossible to keep in adequate repair, are still in use. The residences, 
for example, date back to the founding of the post in the 1870’s. They are far 
peyond sensible or economical upkeep, repair, and effective heating in that rigor- 
ous climate and should be razed and replaced in the best interests of the Govern- 
ment as rapidly as needed replacements can be provided. The replacement of 
the first of eight such residences that are urgently needed is proposed at this 
time. 

Plan of work.—Construction recommended would be as follows: 

Cattle feeding shed ($25,000) : A wooden shed approximately 30 by 100 feet 
is planned, open to the south, with adequate yarding, necessary feeding alleys, 
troughs, hayracks, and provision for overhead storage of baled hay. A two- 
story head house, approximately 40 by 40 feet, would complete the structure. 
It would provide space for concentrate storage and grinding and preparation 
of feed. 

Sewage disposal plant ($100,000): This plant would be of masonry construc- 
tion. It would contain the necessary processing machinery, equipment and 
supplementary facilities. It would be necessary to plan the plant on the ground 
under the guidance of a sanitary engineer. 

Residence ($20,000) : Standard plans for the construction of a six-room brick 
residence would be followed. 

(c) An inerease of $250,000 to provide headquarters laboratory buildings, 
including lambing and feeding quarters, at the United States Sheep Pxperiment 
Station, Dubois, Idaho. 

Need for increase.—The vital and highly technical sheep research program 
being conducted at the United States Range Sheep Experiment Station at Dubois, 
Idaho, has outgrown its present quarters through broadening of the experi- 
mental program, material increase in numbers of experimental animals required 
for research, as well as the necessary increase in the size of the staff required 
to conduct such research effectively. Additional facilities, consisting of labora- 
tory and office space and lambing and feeding quarters, are urgently needed at 
this time. 

An experimental flock of approximately 2,600 ewes, plus extensive numbers 
of rams and necessary replacement ewes, is maintained at Dubois, together with 
the large annual lamb crop. Individual records, which are essential to the re- 
search program, must be kept on all these sheep. Fireproof record rooms with 
space for punchcard calculating equipment and statistical work are urgently 
needed. All irreplaceable basic records, including those of former years, are 
retained at the station, hence the need for extreme care in their safeguarding. 
Additional office accommodations and working laboratories are required for 
technical and statistical personnel and conference space for groups of approxi- 
mately 50 people meeting there at station field days and technical conferences. 

Expanded quarters are needed for ewes during the lambing season to permit 
the proper care of valuable experimental breeding stock, both ewes and lambs, 
including the meticulous maintenance of individual identities required by re- 
Search procedures. Provision of such additional lambing quarters should ma- 
terially reduce the death losses at lambing time occasioned by the present over- 
crowded conditions. Quarters are also badly needed for performance and 
Telated growth and feeding tests, both to measure breeding progress and to 
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undertake new studies on nutritional and physiological problems of the inter. 
mountain area. 

Plan of work.—Construction would be as follows: 

Headquarters laboratory ($200,000): The building would be approximate) 
48 by 60 feet in size, of cinder block and stucco construction, with 2 full fests 

ny > : rs 
and basement. Two large fireproof record storage and statistical equipment 
rooms would occupy about half of the basement of the new building with heating 
and service rooms taking up the remainder of the space. The first floor wouig 
be devoted to working laboratories and individual office space. The secong 
floor is planned as a large single room which would serve as a conference room 
and place for general meetings of cooperating State workers and others. 

Lambing shed ($25,000) : This building would be of frame construction, about 
60 by 100 feet in size, with built-in holding and individual lambing pens ang 
a 12-foot center alley for servicing. The building would be built from stang. 
ard plans and would be patterned closely after the larger lambing sheds already 
in service there. Built-in equipment, such as hay racks and feed troughs, 
would be provided. 

Feeding shed ($25,000): This building also would be of frame construction, 
about 60 by 100 feet in size with side and center alleyways and 4 rows of % 
built-in pens for individual feeding. The building would have a 2-story head. 
house, approximately 25 by 60 feet, for storage and preparation of feed. This 
building also would be constructed from standard plans. Necessary built-in 
equipment would be provided. 

(d) A decrease of $225,000 due to the elimination of a nonrecurring amount 
provided in the 1957 appropriation for the construction of a modern centralized 
poultry brooder house at Beltsville, Md. 

(7) An increase of $154,000 under the activity “Dairy husbandry research” 
for research to expand and improve the dairy herd improvement and sire 
proving programs. 

Need for increase.—One of the greatest needs of the dairy farmer today is to 
reduce the costs of milk production and to improve efficiency. Enrollment of 
his herd in the Dairy Herd Improvement Association (DHIA) will provide the 
basic information he needs to accomplish this. DHIA recordkeeping provides 
the farmer with information that enables him to cull the unprofitable cows, feed 
the remaining ones according to producing ability, and select the best animals 
for breeding replacements. In order to accomplish this objective the national 
cooperative DHIA program has developed a plan of recordkeeping in addition 
to the two already in use, thus broadening this service to dairymen. The new 
plan is simple, low in cost, and especially suited to the small family-size dairy 
farmer. It is anticipated that over the next few years 40 to 50 percent of the 
dairy cows could be enrolled in 1 of the 3 plans of recordkeeping, compared to 
the present 7 percent. 

The Department’s responsibility in the national cooperative DHIA and Sire 
proving programs is to coordinate, supervise, and provide uniformity in methods 
and procedures; to summarize, analyze, and report results and make them 
available to the industry; and to conduct research studies on various phases 
of the program. Increased funds are needed to modernize present record keep 
ing, to improve methods of evaluating production records used in sire proving, 
and to make such information available to the industry. The new record keep 
ing plan will involve large amounts of printed supplies and materials in order 
to maintain and disseminate the information. 

Recording the performance of cows in DHIA is a key to reducing costs and im 
proving net income from dairying. In 1955 the average production of cows in 
the national cooperative DHIA program was 9,500 pounds of milk. This is 633 
percent greater than the 5,815-pound average for all cows kept for dairy purposes. 
Participation in DHIA encourages farmers to adopt new practices developed from 
research more rapidly than nonparticipants. DHIA studies show that a 7,000 
pound cow returned $67 more, a 9,000-pound cow $97 more, and an 11,000-pound 
cow $136 more over feed costs than a 5,000-pound cow. Even though high-pro- 
ducing cows take more feed for maintenance and production than low-producing 
cows, the income over feed costs increases as the level of production increases. 

One important phase of the DHIA program is sire proving. The records of the 
production of individual cows in herds of participating farmers are used t 
determine the transmitting ability of sires. This program locates and identifies 
the superior transmitting dairy sires in the country. This activity is of great 
importance in selecting sires for use in increasing the producing ability of the 
Nation’s dairy cattle. The search for, and use of, superior production-proved site 
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js soundly conceived and based on research demonstrating the value of this 
method of improving the producing ability of dairy cattle. It is widely practiced 
in the industry, especially through artificial breeding which now is serving over 
5% million dairy cattle. More than one-third of the sires in the studs are produc- 
tion-proved sires, and the search for additional meritoriously proved Sires is 
intense. The problem of obtaining more reliable proofs on sires is acute because 
of the many environmental factors that affect production records of cows. Addi- 
tional research is needed to develop more accurate methods to evaluate these 
records and improve sire provings. 

Since 1947 the number of cows enrolled in the DHIA program has increased 
py 81 percent and the number of individual cow production records received for 
use in sire proving has increased by 154 percent. Electronic calculating equip- 
ment-has been used to the fullest extent in processing the records. Even so, 
it has not been possible to keep the analytical work on a current basis. The 
number of employees available for this work has steadily decreased in recent 
years, due to increased operating costs. Currently, plans are being made to adapt 
the program to newly developed, high speed, magnetic tape, electronic data pro- 
cessing equipment. This change would not reduce the overall cost of operating 
the program but would permit a more complete job of analysis of the data. It 
would not permit savings which would meet the needs in fiscal year 1958 of this 
expanding program. Therefore, the proposed increase is urgently needed. 

Plan of work.—Recordkeeping procedures would be modernized in order to 
bring the sire-proving program to a current basis. It is expected that the 
actual changes in procedures would be effected by January 1, 1958. The coordi- 
nation, supervision, and furnishing of materials and supplies for promotion of 
the new testing plan also would be undertaken. As the development of the 
vew record-handling procedures is accomplished and the recordkeeping on farms 
is expanded, it would be possible to conduct needed research studies on various 
phases of the program, including the development of methods for increasing 
the reliability of evaluating production records used for sire provings. Such 
studies would be undertaken in cooperation with the Maryland, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, Illinois, and New York agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. 

(8) An increase of $308,000 under the activity “Animal disease and parasite 
research” to strengthen research on animal parasites. 

Need for increase.—The January 1955 issue of Livestock Conservation News 
estimates the annual losses from livestock parasites as $906,800,000. Losses 
under this estimate were based on reduced yield and depreciation of animal 
products; condemnation of parts and entire carcasses under meat inspection ; 
waste of feed, labor, and space; reduced quality of animals; interference with 
breeding and reproduction; inefficient utilization of pastures; and lowered 
resistance to bacterial, viral, and other diseases. 

Internal parasites are widespread in practically all parts of the country and 
are spreading in all directions, due in part to the extension of irrigated pastures 
in areas where in former years livestock was raised almost exclusively on the 
range. With the improvement of pastures generally throughout the country 
and the increased use of irrigated pastures in the West, parasitism looms up as 
a continuously increasing threat to livestock production, unless methods are 
developed for circumventing it. Since animals graze in the same areas onto 
which they discharge their droppings, the spread of livestock parasites will go 
oh uninterruptedly and will increase in intensity as livestock production is 
increased, unless means are developed through research for preventing parasitic 
infestations or expelling parasites from livestock once they have surmounted 
the barriers which have been erected against them. 

Tv reduce or prevent losses from parasites, research should be initiated or 
expanded at this time on the following specific problems: 

Liver flukes: The four known species of liver flukes in this country cause an 
annual loss of $4,600,000 in sheep and $3,500,000 in cattle, exclusive of the cost 
of veterinary services and drugs for treatment. Liver fluke infestations make 
for inefficient livestock production. They are frequently fatal, more often in 
sheep than in cattle. In both classes of livestock, they cause large losses through 
unthriftiness, uneconomic utilization of feed, poor carcass quality, and condem- 
nations of livers at slaughterhouses under Federal inspection. New and better 
methods of control are needed, especially for the lancet fluke which has only 


recently gained entry into this country and for which current control measures 
are ineffective. 
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Mange or scabies in cattle: Four kinds of scabies or mange cause an estimateg 
loss of $4,500,000 to the cattle industry. This estimate was made by the De 
partment prior to the 1954 outbreak of common psoroptic scab in 6 Westerp 
States which necessitated official inspection of over 1 million head of cattle ang 
individual treatments of 28,781 infected or exposed cattle. Increasing incidence 
of scabies necessitates expansion of research for better control measures, 

Scabies causes reduced gain and market value, loss and depreciation in meat 
and hides, and occasional deaths when infested animals are exposed to unfayor. 
able weather conditions. It also reduces milk production and is a constant 
economic hazard to the dairy industry. Moreover, it interferes greatly with 
the sale, shipment, and stockyard handling of cattle. 

Exotic parasites and parasitic diseases: Research on exotic protozon para. 
sites and parasitic diseases is urgently needed. In some cases, mortality among 
affected animals in the countries where they exist amounts to 90 or even 10) 
percent. In the past, quarantine and other measures have been successful ip 
keeping out of this country devastating foreign parasitic diseases, such as try. 
panosomiasis, piroplasmosis, east coast fever, and theileriosis. It is by no 
means certain how long those measures will be successful because other para- 
sites and diseases have surmounted the barriers and have appeared in this coun- 
try. For example, scrapie and bluetongue, diseases of foreign sheep, have re 
cently gained entrance into the United States and constitute serious economic 
problems. There is reason to believe that scrapie was first introduced into 
Canada and then into the United States through importation of sheep har. 
boring the disease in latent form. 

Possible vectors for many exotic parasites to which our livestock would be 
highly susceptible exist in this hemisphere. Because of this there is no guar. 
anty that foreign parasitic diseases of livestock may not at any moment show 
up in this country and spread rapidly throughout the animal population. Were 
any of these diseases to effect entry into the United States the impact on the 
livestock industry would be devastating, because organized means of combating 
them do not now exist. 

Publication and maintenance of bibliographic references to parasites and par- 
asitic diseases of livestock. Although bibliographic work on parasites and para- 
sitic diseases (the Index Catalog of Medical and Veterinary Zoology) has been 
maintained for many years, the dissemination of this information has been in- 
adequate considering the importance of the work and the useful purpose it could 
serve, not only in connection with animal diseases but also nematodes of plants 
and even parasites of man. It has served, and is now serving, as a major 
working tool of Department and other local research workers in livestock par- 
asitology. It has been estimated that the catalog saves about one-fourth of the 
time of the research worker. 

Aside from its use as a working tool, it is an indispensable reference for spot- 
ting immediately the distribution of exotic parasites dangerous to our livestock 
the world over. Parasitologists in the Department of Defense and in the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health have utilized over and over again these references as 
a source of material upon which to undertake their programs, such as reducing 
hazards to troops from exotic parasites, etc. 

The major part of the catalog, about 2 million references, is not available to 
workers, except in the local area. Since the coverage of this catalog is worldwide, 
much good would be served by having it published and made available to investi- 
gators. Although it has been possible to keep the author section of the catalog 
on a current-publication basis, the subject section has not been published for 
nearly 50 years. Other parts of the catalog on which nothing has been published 
constitute (a) the host catalog, which lists by host animal the parasites reported 
therefrom and contains references to the literature; and (b) the treatment 
catalog, which consists of references to the literature on treatments tested or 
advocated for the amelioration or cure of parasitic conditions. The latter set 
tion is different from all others because, in addition to citing references, a 
ubdstract of each article is included. Publication of these parts would reduce the 
risk of loss of the present investment by fire. 

Plan of work.—The increase would be used as follows: 

Liver flukes: Research would be undertaken to find new drug treatments, since 
medicinal treatments probably offer the best hope for control of fluke. Studies of 
the life history of flukes as larvae on pastures and of their intermediate hosts 
would be made, and work initiated to develop more efficient snail poisons since 
the destruction of snails, as intermediate host, is an important means of fluke 
control. Work would be conducted at Beltsville and in cooperation with the New 
York and Oregon State Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
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Mange or scabies in cattle: Studies would be made of the comparative advan- 
tages and efficiency of dipping, spraying, and spray dipping; comparative safety of 
emulsions and suspensions; possible advantages of employing detergents and 
spreaders in effective formulations; rate of dipping fluids and of removal of 
active ingredient by successive dippings ; new chemicals which might emerge from 
sereening techniques; the systemic approach to treatment; and certain basic 
aspects in the pathobiology of the disease, including those designed to simplify 
and improve differential diagnosis and ready recognition of the troublesome 
incipient, quiescent, and carrier cases. Studies would also include methods for 
area eradication of scabies. Work would be carried out in New Mexico, New 
York, Illinois, and at Beltsville, Md. 

Exotic parasites and parasitic diseases: The initial research would be directed 
largely toward developing knowledge of the identification, diagnosis, serology, 
and immunology of the different parasites as a basis for their prompt recognition, 
including methods of immunizing animals against them; study of factors that 
underlie and govern spread of flukes where they are endemic; identification 
of vectors and determinations of the life cycles of the parasites in them ; methods 
by which the parasites are transmitted and methods of vector control; clinical 
aspects of the diseases; the pathologic manifestations of infection, and other 
factors basic to the problem of coping with the diseases in a susceptible animal 
population. Work would be conducted at Nairobi, Kenya Colony, and at the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute in Panama or possibly in Venezuela, Colombia, or 
Brazil. 

Publication and maintenance of bibliographic references to parasites and 
parasitic diseases of livestock: Bibliographical material not now published 
would be edited and put in manuscript form for publication. It would take 
at least 5 years and possibly more to complete publication of the backlog of 
material now available. Once published, the material would be kept up to date 
by annual supplements. 

(9) An increase of $200,000 under the activity “Human nutrition research” 
to expand research on urgent problems of fat in human nutrition. 

Need for increase.—Food uses are major determinaits of market demands 
for fats and oils. In view of the surpluses of these prvuducts and the growing 
demand for information on problems of fat in human nutrition, further re- 
search on the physiological effects of different kinds and amounts of fat, and 
on their chemical nature and metabolic behavior is needed to help point the way to 
desirable shifts in production, processing, and consumption of foods containing 
fats and oils. 

Figures on national consumption indicate that the per capita use of fat has 
increased over the years. The food coming into kitchens brought a larger 
quantity of fat (16 percent more) in 1955 than in 1910-14, and fat now pro- 
vides a larger proportion of the calories than 40 years ago (41 percent as com- 
pared to 32 percent, or nearly a third more of the calories). This change re- 
llects increased use of meat, poultry, and eggs, as well as increased use of 
vegetable fats and oils bought as such or existing in processed foods. The de- 
mand for convenient food items for home and restaurant use is rapidly multi- 
plying the number and kinds of foods processed in fats. 

Public health studies of worldwide incidence of coronary disease in relation 
to the nature and quantity of fats consumed, and clinical studies of the rela- 
tion of diet to cholesterol and lipoprotein levels of the blood raise many questions 
of concern to agriculture. Research is needed to determine whether normal 
diets should include (1) less of all kinds of fats and oils, or (2) less of some 
kinds of fats, or (3) more of other kinds of fats and oils. The desirable range 
in quantity and kinds of fatty acids may also be related to other dietary 
constituents—the kinds and amounts of proteins, essential amino acids, vita- 
mins, and carbohydrates. The scientific literature puts forward many bits and 
pieces of knowledge, but the gaps still are such that it is impossible to make a 
satisfactory statement of the role of fat in nutritional health. 

The economic significance of the problem is measured in part by the burden 
of agricultural fat surpluses, in part by the losses borne by consumers for 
market trimmings and kitchen and plate discard of unwanted fat, and in part 
by the premature loss of manpower that now is being attributed to dietetic 
errors associated with the kinds of fat consumed. Delaying the needed research 
will prolong the period of uncertainty and increase the chances for unsound 
or biased interpretations of scraps of evidence from piecemeal, uncoordinated 
studies. Much more research evidence is needed in order that the Department 
may recommend with confidence how producers and processors may provide 
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products better adapted to health needs and how consumers may, by being dis- 
criminating in their food choices, improve the dietary relationship among foods 
and nutrients in the interest of better health. 

Plan of work.—Research would be initiated to investigate the role of fat in 
human nutrition, including (@) the relationship of the amount and kinds of fat 
to metabolism of other nutrients, (b) determination of desirable kinds and the 
upper and lower limits of dietary fats in various nutritional situations, ang 
(c) the dietary precautions needed with respect to other nutrients when fat in 
diets is unusually high or low. The purpose of the studies would be to determine 
the requirements of fat for maintenance of health of normal individuals as 
distinguished from clinical cases requiring medical attention for dietary causes, 

Current studies on the effects of kind and amount of fats and proteins in the 
diet on early physical impairment of adult rats of different strains and dietary 
background would be expanded, using a wider range of fats and proteins and 
employing a variety of appropriate techniques to determine the factors respon- 
sible and the nature and primary sites of tissue damage. 

Metabolic studies with human subjects would be started as soon as contracts 
could be negotiated and executed, since the reference diet to be used has already 
been developed and pretested in different situations. Research institutions hay- 
ing adequate housing and laboratory facilities and experienced staff for con- 
ducting such work include Alabama, California, Minnesota, and Nebraska. One 
or two contracts with one of these States would be undertaken each year. The 
research would be closely coordinated with that of other agencies having related 
interests in the problems of fats in relation to nutritional health. 

(10) Increase of $53,000 under the activity “Clothing and housing research” 
to expand research on serviceability and maintenance of clothing fabrics. 

Need for increase.—A highly competitive industry is putting on the market a 
constantly changing array of new fabrics and special-purpose finishes for textile 
products. Little is known of the serviceability of these new fibers or fabrics or 
of the construction features that are required for their satisfactory performance. 
Methods of care are, in many instances, far different from traditional procedures, 
Information is urgently needed to help consumers evaluate, use, and care for 
cotton, wool, and other textile products in such a way that they will be satisfied 
customers. 

In 1955, consumer expenditures for the purchase and maintenance of clothing, 
exclusive of shoes, amounted to more than $19.5 billion. In addition, considerable 
household reconditioning was undertaken, the results of which were only in part 
satisfactory. 

Information is urgently needed on: 

(1) Improved procedures and methods for measuring and predicting the 
performance consumers can expect from clothing purchases, under actual 
conditions of wear and reconditioning. Some of the procedures and methods 
developed would also be useful for product control in manufacturing opera- 
tions, as well as for use in contract specifications for clothing purchases, 

(2) Wearing qualities—launderability, stability, durability, and com- 
fort—of new cotton, wool, and blended fabrics in important articles of cloth- 
ing. Such information would encourage manufacturers to provide more 
helpful labeling for purchasers in the retail market. It is now practically 
impossible for consumers to evaluate by inspection many of the goods now 
on the market. 

(3) Temperatures best suited for ironing the newer fabrics—those con- 
taining modified cotton or wool, or treated to impart special properties. 
Results would indicate to appliance manufacturers the performance required 
of steam and dry hand irons, and the proper labeling of temperature con- 
trols on their products. 

Plan of work.—Controlled studies would be undertaken to establish the basie 
relationships between laboratory and in-use results in order to predict the per- 
formance consumers can expect from clothing purchases. Knit and woven fabrics 
would be studied, with emphasis on effects of modern treatments of cotton and 
wool and of use of blends with other fibers on the properties of fabrics. These 
would include the effect of different types of clothing construction, care, and main- 
tenance on serviceability and comfort of garments. Research would be con- 
ducted at Beltsville, Md., and also in cooperation with State agricultural experi- 
ment stations or other research institutions. It would be coordinated with and 
complement regional cooperative projects being conducted in the North Central 
and Northeastern States on the consumption, characteristics, and serviceability 
of clothing now on the market. 
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(11) Increase of $770,000 under the utilization research activity “Cereal and 
forage crops” to expand research on wheat, other small grains, and corn to 

ovide information needed to encourage increased use in industrial products 
and feeds. , : 

Need for increase——Wheat, other small grains, and corn are of primary im- 
portance to American agriculture. An expanded program of utilization research 
on cereal grains is urgently needed to provide the scientific basis to enable either 
the channeling of grain products into new uses, or enhancement of their value 
to allow substantial increase in present uses. The best opportunities for obtain- 
ing significant results lie in directing research toward increased usage of grains 
jn expanding industries requiring large quantites of raw materials, and toward 
upgrading the feed value of grains through fermentation. 

Wheat : Expanded research on utilization of wheat is urgently needed because 
of continued decline in per capita consumption. It should be directed mainly 
to gluten, its principal protein, and starch. These are the most important of 
the presently known constituents of wheat. Expanded research is required on 
the development of new uses for gluten, either as such or after chemical modi- 
fication, which would utilize the unique properties of this protein in such fields 
as adhesives and coatings. For wheat starch, potential large-scale outlets exist 
in the paper, textile, and plastics industries, as well as in other applications. 
The incorporation of larger amounts of starch in paper, for example, as an im- 
proved sizing or coating, would increase the use of starch in the Nation’s large 
and expanding paper industry. Expansion of the present program of starch 
modification is required to hasten achievement of this goal. 

Another potential outlet for large quantities of wheat is through the produc- 
tion of high-quality protein supplements. Work should be expanded on the 
fermentation of wheat to microbial protein concentrates having high content of 
important nutrients, such as essential amino acids. Such concentrates are 
needed for feeding livestock. Studies also should be initiated to determine the 
potentialities of the use of wheat or wheat products in large-volume industrial 
applications such as integral components and binding agents in pulp and fiber- 
based panel products or related compositions. Because of the key position of 
flour in present and future utilization of wheat, work should be initiated on the 
effect of tempering conditions on the milling efficiency and on the quality of 
flour produced. 

Corn: Increased industrial and improved feed utilization of corn is needed 
in order to make corn of more value as a cash crop and to utilize larger 
amounts of corn. The major constituent of corn, as well as other cereal grains, 
is starch. Corn is now our most economical source of starch. In its present 
uses—for example, in textile and paper applications—cornstarch and products 
derived therefrom are encountering serious competition from imported vegetable 
gums and from synthetic compounds. 

Research is needed to develop products of improved properties for applica- 
tions where starch is being displaced or its expanded use prevented by the lack 
of adequate properties. Expansion of the present studies on starch modifica- 
tion are essential for the more rapid progress needed. In addition, research 
should be initiated on the chemical modification of corn sugar and the present 
program expanded on the microbial synthesis of polysaccharides of potential 
value as thickening agents, gums, and sizing materials. 

New products from starch also must be developed which can enter fields of 
industrial applications previously closed to starch-derived products. In this 
category is the initiation of studies of the possibility of producing rubber by 
fermentation of starch. The importance in this field is shown by the fact that 
about 600,000 tons of natural rubber are imported annually. 

Other small grains: Increased production of small grains such as sorghum, 
barley, and oats has enhanced the significance of these crops in our agriculture. 
Additional information on their constituents is needed to establish a foundation 
for better utilization of these grains as feed, and to find whether areas exist 
in which they have natural superiority for quality industrial uses. In addition 
to expansion of composition studies, experiments on the fermentation of the 
grains should be expanded to find any possible advantages they may have for 
conversion to improved livestock feeds containing essential amino acids and 
growth factors. Investigations should be initiated on the conversion of oats, 
barley, and sorghum to a purified starting material through removal of the 
fibrous outer layer or hull. The resulting product would be of improved color 
and homogeneity, and would be more suitable for the preparation of flour or the 
application of chemical, physical, or microbiological treatments and modifica- 
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tions. Potential large-scale outlets are expected in such areas as sizing, adhe. 
Sives, and paper products. 

Plan of work.—The proposed research would be conducted by the Northern 
Utilization Research Laboratory, Peoria, Ill. New research would include— 

1. Development of new industrial and food uses for wheat, gluten, ag 
such, in both the denatured and vital forms. 

2. Research on the potentialities of large-volume industrial use of wheat 
or its chemically or physically modified forms in applications such ag 
integral components and binding agents in pulp and fiber-based panel prod- 
ucts or related compositions. 

3. Studies of the effect of wheat tempering conditions on milling efficiency 

and the quality of flour produced. 

4. Research on conversion of cereal starches to rubber through the fer- 
mentative action of micro-organisms on starch from wheat, corn, and other 
small grains. 

5. Development of methods for the chemical dehulling of oats, sorghum, 
and barley to produce a refined raw material for conversion to industrially 
useful products. 

In addition, current research would be expanded in the following fields: 

1. Chemical modification and production of derivatives of gluten of indus- 
trial value. 

2. Development of uses for chemically modified (dialdehyde) starches 

(economic production by periodate oxidation recently developed) through 
production of new chemical derivatives of potential value in the fields of 
plastics and coatings. 

3. Research on chemical and microbial transformation of corn sugar 
(dextrose) to new polysaccharides of value in textile and paper applications. 

4. Production of high-quality protein concentrates by fermenting wheat, 
corn, and other small grains. 

5. Separation and identification of the minor chemical components of the 
small grains with emphasis on constituents of potential importance in the 
feed and industrial utilization of the grains or byproducts of their proc- 
essing. 

(12) Increase of $870,000 under the utilization research activity “Cotton and 
other fibers” composed of : 

(a) Increase of $365,000 to develop new and improved cotton fibers, fabrics, 
processes, and processing machinery to maintain and increase the markets for 
cotton. 

Need for increase.—For many years the economic position of cotton has become 
less and less favorable due to losses of large industrial markets, declining ex- 
ports, increasing carryovers, and expanding consumption of competing fibers 
and products. Within the past few years the plight of cotton has become acute. 
Cotton’s share of the total domestic fiber market is now down to 66 percent, as 
compared to 69 percent in 1954, and 81 percent in 1940. Per capita consumption 
in 1955 was 26.5 pounds as compared to 29.5 pounds in 1940. As a net result, 
there was a domestic carryover at the beginning of the 1956 crop year of 14 
million bales. 

This decline in the economic position of American cotton has occurred while 
both the domestic and foreign consumption of all textile fibers has been steadily 
increasing. An increasingly large portion of the domestic textile market is being 
supplied by fibers much higher in price than cotton. Consumers of today are 
demanding higher quality textile products and products with specialized proper- 
ties for specific uses. 

Utilization research is the primary means of developing cotton products with 
those properties that will cause them to be purchased in preference to competi- 
tive products. Increased research in this field is urgently needed. Utilization 
research on cotton has never been conducted at a rate commensurate with the 
value of the crop or with the opportunities afforded for improving the competi- 
tive position of cotton. Moreover, funds now being spent on cotton utilization re- 
search are negligible in comparison to the amounts being spent on the fibers 
and products that are steadily displacing cotton from its present markets. 

Plan of work.—Present research by the Southern Utilization Research Labora- 
tory, New Orleans, La., would be expanded to undertake the following types 
of work: 

1. Investigations to acquire fundamental information needed in applied 
research to develop cotton preducts of enhanced practical value: 
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2. Development of more rapid instruments and testing methods for de- 
termining the commercially useful physical and chemical properties of 
cotton ; 

3. Development of additional relationships between cotton fiber and yarn 
properties and processing efficiency and product quality ; 

4. Research on improved and completely new types of mechanical proc- 
essing machinery and new processing techniques to provide cotton products 
with more consumer appeal; and 

5. Research, both fundamental and applied, to transform cotton through 
chemical finishing and chemical modification into new textile products hav- 
ing enhanced properties for specific end uses, 

(b) Increase of $400,000 to expand research on utilization of wool and mohair, 

Need for increase.—The situation of the wool industry is becoming increasingly 
precarious. Steadily rising costs of wool and mohair manufacture, coupled with 
increasing inroads into traditional uses of these fibers by synthetics, has seriously 
crippled the industry. Since 1949, some 200 wool mills have gone out of business 
and domestic production of shorn wool has been curtailed from the prewar average 
of 365 million to less than 230 million pounds (grease basis). 

Cheaper and better manufactured wool and mohair products are needed in 
order to stimulate return of wool production to a higher level, the goal of the 
National Wool Act of 1954. <A higher level of production is important to the 
Nation’s prosperity and security. To assure a domestic supply of wool and 
mohair for civilian and military needs, which is especially important in time of 
national emergency, would require millions of acres of grazing land now used 
to produce surplus crops. 

Man-made fibers lack many of the desirable textile characteristics of wool, 
put they have certain properties that are better than wool which have been 
stressed in their promotion. Among the weaknesses of wool are its tendency to 
shrink in laundering and susceptibility to quality damage by bleaches, acids, 
alkalies, sunlight, and insects. Results of basic laboratory investigations show 
that such weaknesses can be overcome through chemical modification. There is 
a tremendous area of possible development of new and improved qualities of wool 
and mohair through research. 

Utilization research on wool fibers is very limited in this country. The de- 
cline in financial strength of the wool and mohair industry has resulted in virtual 
extinction of the research program in mills. Wool research being done at State 
agricultural experiment stations is mostly on production problems. The De- 
partment’s research program has had to be confined because of limited funds 
to basic science studies on composition, fiber characteristics, and modification. 
Broadening and intensifying the research program on wool and mohair to include 
pilot plant studies through all stages of worsted fabric manufacture is urgently 
needed at this time. 

Plan of work.—Pilot seale processing research on worsted fabrics under strictly 
controlled conditions would be initiated. All stages of manufacture, including 
scouring, carding, combing, drawing, spinning, weaving, and finishing, would be 
studied. These processing studies would be undertaken by the Western Utiliza- 
tion Research Laboratory, Albany, Calif., and closely integrated with the existing 
fundamental studies of chemical modification of wool and mohair. 

Studies would include (1) testing and evaluating new treatments of wool 
under precisely controlled conditions, including wet and chemical finishing; and 
(2) developing new and more economic processes, and larger scale evaluations 
of newly developed procedures, finishes, and modifications. 

Close cooperation would be maintained with other Department organizations, 
and with State agricultural experiment stations, who would provide wools and 
mohair of known background. In considering the requirements of new and 
modified fabrics for specific end uses, assistance of textile sections of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and the Office of the Quartermaster General, and 
associations of industrial processors would be sought. 

(c) Increase of $105,000 to construct a building at the Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, Albany, Calif., for processing research on wool. 

Need for increase.—A pilot plant building is urgently needed for expanded 
wool and mohair utilization research at the Western Utilization Research 
Laboratory. It would make possible substantial improvements in the efficiency 
of wool and mohair manufactuuring operations and evaluation of new and im- 
proved wools and mohair through chemical treatments. Such studies are 
heeded to make possible increased returns to growers, lower costs of wool prod- 
ucts to consumers, and expansion in market outlets for wool and mohair. 
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The woot utilization program which was initiated in 1947 is housed in the 
Western Utilization Research Laboratory. Up to the present time research 
has been limited to basic investigations mainly concerned with composition, 
quality evaluation, and chemical modifications of wools. Results of these basie 
investigations clearly point to the need for intensive processing research, in- 
cluding studies from raw wool through finished fabric. To carry on work of 
this type, complete processing facilities would be needed. Processing operations 
would require approximately 12,000 square feet of space which is not now 
available at the laboratory. 

Plan of work.—lIt is planned to construct a pilot plant building, approxi- 
mately 100 by 120 feet of preformed steel truss work and corrugated sheet 
metal roofs and sidings, to be built on a concrete floor slab. The interior walls 
would be insulated and surfaced and heating, electrical, and plumbing services 
installed. The building would consist of two main areas, one for mechanical 
processing and one for wet and chemical finishing of fabrics. In addition, a 
small control laboratory, space for office use and machinery servicing and main- 
tenance, and space for temporary holding and conditioning of wool to be used 
in the processing studies would be provided. Land is available at the Western 
Utilization Research Laboratry for this building. 

(13) A net decrease of $604,000 under the utilization research activity, 
“Fruits and vegetables” composed of : 

(a) A decrease of $785,000 due to elimination of a nonrecurring amount pro- 
vided in the 1957 appropriation for the construction of a laboratory at Winter 
Haven, Fla., for research on citrus and other fruits and vegetables. 

(b) An increase of $181,000 to strengthen the market for surplus fruits, nuts, 
and vegetables by Gevelopment of processed products of improved quality, sta- 
bility, and convenience, and byproducts of greater value. 

Need for increase.—Because of the large fluctuations in the production of var- 
ious fruit, nut, and vegetable crops due to varying yields and other factors, and 
because in many cases consumers will readily substitute one fruit or vegetable for 
another, there frequently are surpluses of these crops. There is great need for 
strengthening research on them to develop processed products of improved qual- 
ity, stability, and couvenience to stablize their markets and to increase the returns 
to growers. 

Fruits: Consumption of many fruits, especially dried fruits, has not kept pace 
with the growth of population. For example, the per capita consumption of 
raisins has decreased by 20 percent from the pre-1940 level. In the Southeast, 
peaches are an important crop, but surpluses often cause economic losses. In- 
creasing production of grapefruit, combined with a downward trend in consumer 
demand has caused prices to decline for the portion of the crop which is pro- 
cessed. Development of better processed products with improved quality, sta- 
bility, appearance, and coivenience would strengthen the markets for these com- 
modities. In many cases, the chief obstacle to improvement of the processed 
product is insufficient knuwledge of the factors involved in changes taking place 
between harvesting and final stages of processing. Deterioative reactions, par- 
ticularly enzymatic changes, take place between harvesting and processing which 
affect markedly the color, flavor, or texture of the fruits. With frozen fruits, 
deteriorative changes continue through processing and in the final packaged 
form. 

Nuts: With anticipated increases in the production of nuts, the industry must 
market a greater proportion as shelled nuts or divert an even greater amount 
to low-return byproducts. When shelled nut meats are marketed in permeable 
types of transparent films, they grandually darken and become rancid. Market- 
ing in vacuum-packed caus increases the cost and lack of product visibility has 
discouraged its widespread use. Research is needed to improve the stability and 
quality of shelled nuts in marketing channels and thereby strengthen market 
demand. 

Vegetables: In 1954, it is estimated that some $9 million worth of vegetables 
were surplus and went unharvested. Minor fluctuations in vegetable production 
“ause disproportionate swings in prices. Severe price fluctuations are most 
pronounced for those commodities which are not processed to stable forms. Fla- 
vors and quality of vegetables are easily lost or altered during processing and 
increased research is needed to improve processing methods which will retain 
original color, texture, flavor, and nutritive value. Recently, information has 
been developed that fresh flavors can be restored in canned and dehydrated vege- 
tables by the addition of certain enzymes isolated from waste portions of the 
vegetable or sometimes from entirely different species of plants. This opens up 
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a broad new field fer quality retention or flavor research which should be ex- 
ploited. ia 

Plan of work.—Research by the Western Utilization Research Laboratory, 
and the Southern Utilization Research Laboratory would be expanded to— 

1. Strengthen the market for fruits, such as raisins, prunes, peaches, and 
grapefruit, by inmproving processing methods so as to improve product 
quality, stability, and flavor. Basic research would be conducted on enzy- 
matie changes and their effect on quality and uniformity of the processed 
product. 

2. Improve the market for shelled nuts by determining methods and proc- 
esses to enhance their quality and appearance in packaged form and in- 
crease their shelf life. 

8. Strengthen the market for vegetables, such as cabbage, sweet corn, 
peas, and green beans, by finding ways to retain, modify, or enhance natu- 
ral flavors in processed vegetables by various procedures, including bac- 
teriological alteration by fermentation and enzyme treatment. 

(14) Increase of $260,000 under the utilization research activity “Oilseeds” to 
expand research on linseed oil and cottonsed oil and meal. 

Need for increase.—To alleviate surplus oilseed supplies, expanded research 
on linseed and cottonseed oils is needed at this time. Intensified research on 
these oils would aid in (1) reestablishing them in industrial uses in which they 
have been supplanted by synthetics; (2) developing new uses for them; and (3) 
expanding current markets for them through the development of new and im- 
proved qualities. 

Linseed oil: Flaxseed is an important crop, especially in the States of North 
and South Dakota and Minnesota. Current acreage is 5.5 to 6 million acres. 
Flaxseed is the source of linseed oil, the principal drying oil used in protective 
coatings. New synthetic products, based largely on petroleum, are displacing 
vegetable oils in that field. The use of drying oils per gallon of paint, varnish, 
or lacquer, has dropped from 2.4 to 1.4 pounds in the last 20 years. If the 
composition of paints were the same as 20 years ago, half a billion more pounds 
of vegetable oils would be used annually. There is great need to expand re- 
search on linseed oil to discover the chemical reactions through which it can be 
converted into improved materials for paints so as to increase its use in the 
protective coating field. 

A major opportunity for substantially increased utilization of linseed oil also 
lies in the broad field of industrial products, such as plastics, special lubricants, 
rubber-like materials, stabilizers for asphalt and other compositions used for 
roadbuilding, etc. At the present time, synthetic organic chemicals from petro- 
leum and coal have captured most of this market for 6 billion pounds of chemi- 
cals per year. The use of linseed and soybean oils in this field is less than 0.2 
billion pounds per year. There is urgent need for research on the chemical 
modifications of linseed oil which will increase its use in the industrial products 
field 

Cottonseed oil and meal: Research is needed to increase the utilization of 
cottonseed and its products by finding new and expanded markets for cottonseed 
oiland meal. For example, the use of cottonseed oil could be expanded through 
studies to develop new uses for the oil in confectioners’ coatings and in new- 
type fat coatings for food products and through improving the color of cotton- 
seed oil to increase its market in the edible-oil field. While substantial ad- 
vances have been made in the improvement of the quality of cottonseed meal for 
feeds for ruminants, additional research is needed to expand its use as a feed 
for nonruminants, especially for poultry. The low quality of protein in most 
processed cottonseed meals and the presence in meal of gossypol or gossypol 
derivatives make it undesirable for swine and poultry feeding. Gossypol and 
gossypol derivatives are toxic for swine and poultry and they also affect egg yolk 
coloration. The conditions which destroy amino acids essential to nonruminent 
nutrition, and the gossypol derivatives responsible for toxicity and egg yolk 
coloration need to be determined in order to provide high quality meal. 

Plan of work.—Research on linseed oil by the Northern Utilization Research 
Laboratory, Peoria, Ill., would be expanded to— 

1. Initiate work to make it more competitive with synthetic products now 
being used for paint; 

2. Develop and evaluate new chemical compounds from the oil useful in 
the manufacture of plastics special lubricants, and other industrial products ; 
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3. Initiate studies on the composition of linseed and linseed oil to deter- 
mine the relationship of certain components to drying properties of the oil 
and to aid processors in selecting oil for various industrial uses. 

Research on cottonseed oil and meal by the Southern Utilization Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, La., would be expanded to— 

1. Determine the processing conditions necessary to retain in the meal 
amino acids essential to nonruminant nutrition ; 

2. Determine the gossypol derivatives in the meal which are toxic and 
responsible for egg yolk discoloration and develop methods for removing 
them ; 

3. Determine the quantity of various minor components in cottonseed oj] 
and meal that might be made available for commercial use. 

(15) Increase of $104,000 under the utilization research activity “Poultry, 
dairy, and animal products” to expand research on animal fats. 

Need for increase.—Development of synthetic detergents has deprived inedible 
fats (tallow and grease) of their principal outlet, the soap market. In 1955 the 
excess of 1.3 billion pounds of inedible fats over domestic needs was disposed of 
through exports at relatively low prices. Development of numerous, diverse, 
high-value, large-volume industrial uses is needed to dispose of this surplus at 
better prices. 

The possibilities of research in this field have already been demonstrated, 
Department research has resulted in the use of fatty materials as stabilizing plas- 
ticizers with a potential annual market well over 100 million pounds. Research 
has also demonstrated that inedible animal fats can be used in hot-dip tin-plate 
manufacture and the United States is no longer dependent on imported palm oil 
for this purpose. Another important outlet is the use of stabilized animal fats 
in animal feeds which already ranges up to 250 million pounds per year and is 
growing. A large chemical manufacturer has announced construction of a plant 
to produce a million pounds of vinyl stearate per year, a compound developed by 
the Department which shows great promise for use in flexible plastics and pro- 
tective coatings. 

Expanded research would permit study of many other opportunities. Each year 
18 billion pounds of lubricants are consumed. There is undoubtedy an oppor- 
tunity to use in this industry large quantities of synthetic fatty compounds, such 
as the sulfur and phosphorus derivatives. There are many possibilities for the 
use of fat derivatives in plastics, a tremendous and growing market. The growing 
synthetic detergent market also offers opportunities to use the new types of 
detergents derived from fats. 

Plan of work.—Research under this increase initially would be directed to de- 
rivatives of animal fats for potential use in the preparation of greases, lubricant 
additives, and agricultural chemicals; improvement of the methods for frac- 
tionation and determination of the fatty constituents of animal tissues; and the 
preparation of new types of plasties from animal fats. The proposed work would 
be conducted by the Eastern Utilization Research Laboratory. 

The net decrease of $3,760,000 under the subappropriation item “Plant and 
animal disease and pest control” for 1958 consists of: 

(16) Net decrease of $4,880,000 under the activity, “Plant pest control” com- 
posed of : 

(a) Decrease of $5,030,000 under the “Contingency fund” for control of emer- 
gency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases. 
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The following table shows the programs which have been financed from the 
contingency fund during the past 3 fiscal years: 


Contingency fund 


| Anticipated 
Project Fiscal year Fiscal year |requirements, 
1955 1956 fiseal year 
1957 


Releases for control of emergency outbreaks of insects: 
Burrowing nematode - -_- wetiitsdasaamsheetcindicnal 000 $150, 000 $403, 000 
European chafer- : i Td ee 7 50, | 83, 000 80, 000 
Grasshoppers and Mormon crickets_- A agains 4, 566, 000 1, 028, 000 
Khapra beetle - -- i 56, 684, 000 960, 000 
Mediterranean fruit fly 1 4, 675, 000 
Mexican fruit fly : 25, 137, 000 | 135, 000 
Soybean nematode . 30, 000 | 
Witchweed- - _- ; 

Total releases or anticipated requirements. - - - 650, 300 | 1, 650, 000 | 
Balance in contingency fund 399, 700 


3 7, 850, 000 


Total available. .-- ad 1, 050, 000 1, 650, 000 | 


1 Includes $1,250,000 immediately available in fiscal year 1956 for control of medfly. 

2 As of Apr. 29, 1957. 

* Includes not to exceed $950,000, for control of grasshoppers, made available in the Second Urgent Defi- 
ciency Act, 1957, by transfer from other appropriations available to the Department of Agriculture for 
fiscal year 1957 for salaries and expenses (exclusive of funds for grants). 


As shown by this table, the needs of the programs financed from the contin- 
gency fund have been so great during the past 2 years that the fund has lost 
its purpose; namely, to be a reserve fund available for release as needed for 
the control of incipient and emergency outbreaks of insect pests and plant dis- 
eases, and if not so used to revert to the Treasury. 

It is expected that funds will be required for each of the above-indicated con- 
trol programs in fiscal year 1958. However, in view of the progress that has 
been made toward eradication, it is anticipated that the khapra beetle and 
Medfly programs will be adjusted to a survey and mopup type of operation in 
fiscal year 1958. It is expected that the cost of these two programs will be 
reduced by approximately $5,080,000. 

The 1958 budget includes $1,820,000 to provide for the anticipated needs of 
those programs which will be continued in 1958 as a part of the regular plant 
pest control item. This estimate is based on past experience, and an appraisal 
of the current status of such programs for the burrowing nematode, European 
chafer, and soybean nematode. It provides for the necessary inspection to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the Medfly and khapra beetle, and continues the Mexican 
fruitfly control program at its present minimum level. The estimate for grass- 
hopper control is based on the average amounts used over the past 4 years from 
the contingency fund for grasshopper and Mormon cricket control. 

It is proposed to provide an uncommitted balance of $1 million in the contin- 
gency fund to be used in combating unforeseeable incipient and emergency 
infestations. Thus, the contingency fund would represent a true reserve for 
use in dealing with the unexpected. If not so required, the remaining funds 
would revert to the Treasury. jased on past experience, such a contingency 
fund in the amount of $1 million would be adequate in most years. 
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After providing $1,820,000 for those foreseeable items previously financed 
from the contingency fund, and the provision of a contingency fund of $1 million, 
a net decrease of $5,030, 000 is proposed, as shown by the following table: 


Contingency fund 


Anticipated | 1958 needs 
Project require- included in | Increase or 
ments, 1957 | regular pest decrease 
control item 


Burrowing nematode $403, 000 $500, 000 
European chafer - ; 80, 000 110, 000 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket , 028, 000 455, 000 
Khapra beetle. spice paedsiae dint tiled taeadh dale weais 960, 000 250, 000 | 
Mediterranean fruitfly. Jinan biadtpties dain ceed tennis Hens ebiien , 675, 000 250, 000 | 
Mexican fruitfty ita bupiineee 135, 000 135, 000 
Soybean nematode.._- 77, 000 1 60, 000 | 
Ww itchweed - = cs ais ee Oe 22, 000 | 1 60, 000 
| 470, 000 | 


, 850, 000 | 1, 820, 000 


Decrease 





1 Extent of programs uncertain until completion of current season surveys. 


(b) Increase of $120,000 for evaluation of registered labeling on marketed 
products to determine compliance with Public Law 518. 

Need for increase——With the enactment of Public Law 518, 83d Congress, 
approved July 22, 1954, it was the legislative intent that the administration of 
that law and the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act should be 
coordinated so that the use of products registered under the latter statute 
would not violate Public Law 518. The increase is needed to achieve such 
coordination. More than 23,000 chemical formulations have been registered 
under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act for use on food 
or feed crops. Presently tolerances have been established for only 78 of approx- 
imately 250 chemicals involved. These established tolerances cover only about 
one-half of the registered raw agricultural commodity uses. New chemicals are 
being introduced and old formulations are continuously being revised, thereby 
creating an increasing workload. There is urgent need for expanding the pres- 
ent staff to meet the workload and to assure growers, experiment station and 
extension personnel, and State regulatory officials that registered labeling is 
compatible with Public Law 518 and may be relied upon to keep pesticide residues 
on food crops within the limits established by law. 

Plan of work.—Additional personnel would be employed to— 

1. Make evaluation of registered directions for the use of products regu- 
lated under provisions of Public Law 518 to see if they will meet established 
tolerances since enactment of this legislation ; 

2. Segregate those registered uses which do not require a tolerance be 
cause they do not leave residues ; 

3. Insure a current review of registered labeling for which reregistration 
is requested at the end of the 5-year period, specified in the act; and 

4. Conduct a more thorough survey of labels being used in marketing 
products regulated by Public Law 518 to see that they are in compliance 
with the law. 

(c) Increase of $30,000 to construct a greenhouse and headhouse at Beltsville, 
Md., for testing work under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act. 

Need for increase—An additional greenhouse and headhouse are needed at 
Beltsville to (1) grow test plants in an environment totally free of contaminating 
pesticides; (2) store volatile test material; and (3) test and evaluate the safety 
and effectiveness of new pesticides developed by industry and submitted for 
registration under the act. With the limited greenhouse and headhouse space 
now available at Beltsville, it is impossible to produce the quantity of uncon- 
taminated plants needed for test purposes. 

Building plan: It is planned to provide three structures as follows 

1. One new greenhouse, approximately 16 by 35 feet, equipped with automatic 
ventilating controls, hot-water circulating pumps and thermostats. The struc 
ture would have two compartments. The cost is estimated at $5,500. 
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2, A headhouse of brick or cinder-block construction, approximately 28 by 56 
feet, to replace present temporary housing and serve as a headhouse connecting 
with two existing greenhouses and the new greenhouse described in (1) above. 
It would contain laboratory and work areas, storage rooms, etc., with related 
equipment. The cost is estimated at $21,000. 

8. A storage building, approximately 15 by 20 feet, to be located at least 50 
feet from the greenhouses for storing volatile chemicals, solvents, and pesticide 
samples being tested. The building would be of brick or cinder-block construc- 
tion, and contain two rooms of equal size and a storage cellar for root crops 
being used as test crops. The structure would not require heat or windows, but 
would be ventilated. The cost is estimated at $3,500. 

(17) Increase of $520,000 under the activity “Plant quarantine” to strengthen 
plant quarantine inspection services. 

Problem and need.—In excess of 245,000 lots of unauthorized plants and plant 
products were intercepted at ports of entry during the fiscal year 1956. This 
represented an increase of 13 percent over the previous year. From this mate- 
rial were taken destructive foreign pests of virtually every crop grown in this 

untry. 

“The Teepection problem is becoming more serious and difficult because of the 
opening of new traffic lanes, and by the more frequent use of interior air bases 
by military aircraft. During the fiscal year 1956, plane arrivals increased 9 
percent over the previous year; passengers arriving by air increased 20 percent, 
and automobiles entering from Mexico, 13 percent. It is anticipated that a 
similar increase will occur in fiscal year 1958, and that the additional workload 
will be beyond the capacity of the existing staff. 

The following tabulation shows the increase in workload at the United States 
ports of entry: 


Percent increase, 
| Fiseal vear | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 1957 over— 
1955 1956 1957 (esti- ous fd DS 
mated) 
1955 1956 


Inspection: 
Airplanes > iyaeuss 89, 205 97, 351 110, 000 23. 
Vessels _ _ - ikea te Radiaae 48, 205 54, 712 55, 500 15. 
In cooperation with customs: 

Baggage, airborne, pieces of 4, 592, 254 5, 880, 433 | 10, 000, 000 117.8 
Baggage with auto and rail passengers 

from Mexico __-- 4, 107, 413 4, 640, 249 5, 150, 000 26.0 
Vehicles from Mexico___.-....-...-.--.| 15, 240, 649 | 17, 262, 188 | 20, 000, 000 31. 2 


3 13. 
1 


| 

Recent introductions of the Medfly and khapra beetle are forceful reminders of 
the cost of dealing with introduced pests once they become established in this 
country. The immediate problem is to adequately staff existing ports of entry, 
and new ones as they are commissioned, to handle the rapidly expanding inter- 
national travel and trade in commodities. 

In view of the substantial increase in the number of incoming passengers 
anticipated in fiscal year 1958, the increasing number of ports of entry which 
need to be covered, and the need for expanding the informational work to educate 
travelers on plant-quarantine restrictions and the need for them, it is estimated 
that for fiscal year 1958, an increase will be needed of $520,000, or approximately 
12 percent more than the appropriation of $4,087,200 for fiscal year 1957. 

Although Congress provided an increase of $800,000 in the Agricultural Appro- 
priation Act for fiscal year 1957 to permit Customs to return to essentially 
a complete inspection of baggage, and $110,300 to increase the plant-quarantine 
inspection service at various ports of entry, the problem continues to be urgent 
because of the unprecedented increase in traffic. 

Plan of work.—It is proposed to strengthen the work by increasing the inspec- 
tion force by about 60. New recruits would be given an intensive 6-month 
training to equip them for duty in the shortest time possible, and if found 
qualified they would be assigned, on the basis of current developments and trends, 
to strategic points along the Mexican border, because of the ever-increasing 
number of vehicles entering, and at various ocean ports, international bridges, 
airports, and entry gates. Locations to be strengthened would include such 
points as: San Luis, Ariz., where the discovery in March 1956, of the khapra 
beetle just across the border and the increasing agricultural developments on 
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both sides of the border contribute to the growing importance of this port as one 
which should be adequately staffed ; Calexico, Calif., because of the opening of a 
new entry gate from Mexicali, Mexico; Ramie Air Force Base, Puerto Rico, and 
Patrick Air Force Base in Florida to provide adequate plant-quarantine inspec. 
tion of foreign flights principally from Africa and the Caribbean area; a new 
international bridge at El Paso and a new air terminal at Miami which will 
require complete additional inspection staffs; Wilmington, N. C., where increas. 
ing importations of agricultural products and the recent construction of large 
commercial fumigation facilities will necessitate plant-quarantine services; and 
Cleveland, Ohio, where there has been a marked increase in imports from foreign 
countries. 

Whenever practicable surveys will be made in foreign countries to determine 
pest conditions and facilitate effective planning of future operations. Visual 
aids concerning plant-quarantine enforcement and other methods will be devel- 
oped for use in educating travelers in the need for, and nature of, the plant- 
quarantine restrictions. 

(18) Increase of $240,000 under the activity “Animal disease control and eradi- 
eation” to strengthen the diagnosis, control, and eradication of miscellaneous 
livestock diseases. 

Need for increase.—The livestock industry of this country, valued at around 
$11 billion, is vulnerable to many diseases which, if allowed to go undetected 
might reach epidemic proportions and cause heavy losses. In some instances, 
very serious diseases show symptoms which are indistinguishable from less serious 
diseases. It is essential that an adequate system of diagnosis, eradication, and 
control of diseases be maintained to prevent incipient outbreaks from becoming 
serious epidemics. 

The diagnosis, control, and eradication of miscellaneous livestock diseases 
needs to be strengthened, especially in four areas as follows: 

1. Serapie: Serapie (a disease of sheep) is one of the foreign diseases that has 
gained entry into this country. Losses from it at this time are not great, but 
if it should become established, the losses in the flocks would be of significant 
proportions. There are 464,380 sheep in 1,883 flocks which may have been 
exposed to the disease, and inspections of these sheep must be conducted for 3 
years or more, the incubation period of the disease. Veterinarians are needed 
for these inspections and in addition there may be some increase in the cost of 
indemnities for sheep destroyed. 

2. Vesicular diseases: In view of the presence of foot-and-mouth disease dur- 
ing recent years in both Canada and Mexico, it is extremely important that all 
conditions suspected of being vesicular in nature be investigated promptly and 
correctly identified. During the past year, vesicular stomatitis has been diag- 
nosed with increasing frequency, especially in the southeastern part of the 
country. It sometimes appears outside this area, often in an atypical form, 
resulting in erroneous diagnosis. Additional diagnosticians are required to 
keep pace with the increasing workload and a diagnostic training school needs 
to be conducted to provide specialized training of veterinarians. 

8. Control of miscellaneous diseases already present in this country: The 
increasing occurrence of a variety of diseases including anaplasmosis, bluetongue, 
leptospirosis, and the new mucosal diseases, are resulting in numerous requests, 
consultation, and in some cases, the establishment of limited control measures. 
Additional veterinarians are needed to meet the demand for inspection services 
which need to be furnished. 

4. Poultry diseases: The rapidly expanding poultry industry is now valued 
at some $3.5 billion. It is estimated that losses to this industry from diseases 
approximate $240 million a year. Recent virulent outbreaks of Newcastle dis- 
ease and ornithosis in turkeys point to the need for strengthening the program 
in this field. The establishment of definite program procedures and policies with 
the States needs to be accelerated in consultation with experts in the livestock 
and veterinary field. 

Plan of work.—The proposed increase would provide primarily for the employ- 
ment of veterinarians needed to carry out the various programs described above 
which are nationwide in scope. In addition, training schools would be conducted 
to train veterinarians in the accurate diagnosis of these miscellaneous domestic 
and exotic foreign diseases to increase the accuracy of disease diagnosis and to 
permit prompt initiation of measures to control incipient outbreaks. 

(19) Increase of $360,000 under the activity “Animal inspection and quaran- 
tine” composed of : 
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(a) Increase of $204,000 to provide better inspection coverage to establishments 
producing biologics and to strengthen the testing of veterinary biologics. 

Need for increase.—The value of biological products used in the prevention and 
treatment of diseases of animals is estimated at $70 million annually. The 
Department is responsible for seeing that the biologics purchased by livestock 
and poultry raisers for the treatment of their animals and poultry are pure, 
safe, and potent. 

Many new and revolutionary veterinary biologic products have been placed 
on the market which have created new problems heretofore not experienced in 
determining the safety, purity, and potency of biologics proposed for licensing, 
general distribution, and use by the livestock and poultry industries. The De- 
partment now provides limited inspection of such products, but does not test 
them. In the case of anti-hog-cholera serum and hog-cholera virus, 100 percent 
inspection is provided. 

Improved testing and inspection of the production of veterinary biologics would 
give the livestock raisers confidence that the products which they are using will 
protect their animals against diseases without harmful effects. Confusion 
already exists in the livestock and poultry industries with respect to the use 
of some veterinary biologics, and failure to adequately test and inspect the 
products will add to the confusion. Many livestock owners, State research and 
regulatory personnel, national and local poultry organizations, and United States 
Livestock Sanitary Association, and others have questioned the potency and 
safety of biological products now in use and are concerned about possible hazards 
and dangers of newly developed revolutionary biologics. These organizations 
have criticized the Department’s program as being inadequate. The proposed 
increase would be used to expand the testing of biologics before and after licens- 
ing as the most conclusive method of determining their purity, safety, and 
potency. 

Plan of work.—The program for the inspection of the production of veterinary 
biologics would be strengthened and additional standards and techniques would 
be developed for assuring the production of safe, potent, and uncontaminated 
biologics. The testing of biologics both before and after licensing would be 
contracted with outside sources until the Animal Disease Laboratory, for which 
funds were appropriated in fiscal year 1957, is completed. The benefits from an 
improved testing and inspection program will be realized by the livestock and 
poultry industry almost immediately. 

(b) Increase of $156,000 to construct facilities for livestock inspection at four 
ports of entry. 

Need for incrcuse.—Veterinary inspection of livestock being imported is man- 
datory by laws designed to protect this country’s vast livestock industry against 
foreign diseases. There are 52 designated ports of entry along the United 
States-Canada border. At a number of these ports, present facilities do not 
permit adequate inspection, detention, and humane handling of import animals 
nor do they afford suitable and proper working conditions for inspection per- 
sonnel. The increase requested provides for the construction of four such facili- 
ties at the ports of entry where most needed. 

The proposed structures would facilitate a careful veterinary inspection of 
each animal being offered for importation into this country by providing for 
proper restraint of animals under sanitary conditions. Such facilities would 
likewise reduce accidental injury of livestock and exposure to inclement 
weather. The restraining devices installed in the facilities are needed to afford 
protection to Department and other governmental personnel, such as Customs 
representatives, who are required to be in close contact with the animals in the 
performance of their official duties. 

Proposed construction.—Inspection facilities would be constructed at four 
ports of entry presently expected to be Houlton, Maine: Noyes, Minn.: Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.; and Portal, N. Dak, Each would consist of one main building con- 
Structed of cement block with gabled roof. Because of the large numbers of 
animals imported through Noyes and Portal, it is planned to have additional 
covered concrete floored pens on both ends of these buildings. It is estimated 
that the facilities at Noyes and Portal would cost approximately $44,500 each 
and at Houlton and Ogdensburg $33,500 each, a total of $156,000. An effort 
would be made to have the land for the buildings donated to the Government 
but it may be necessary to spend a small amount for land acquisition. 

(20) Inerease of $2,132,000 under “Meat inspection” for meeting an increas- 
ing workload for higher pay costs due to changes in position standards, and for 
furnishing washable outer garments to inspectors. 
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Need for increase.—Additional funds are needed for meat inspection to: 


(a) Increase the inspection force because of the sharply rising 

demands for inspection service +$1, 212, 000 
(b) Meet higher pay costs due to changes in meat inspector posi- 

tion standards +590, 000 
(ec) Furnish meat inspectors washable outer garments to protect 

meat and meat products from contamination +330, 000 


Total increase +2, 132, 000 


Increased demands for meat inspection service.—There is a sharp rise in the 
number of meatpacking plants for which inspection is needed. Several factors 
are contributing to this increase in the demands by plants for inspection: 

(a) More and more meatpackers are decentralizing their operations and 
are conducting business subject to the law and are qualifying for the in- 
spection. Also packers located outside meatpacking centers and already 
under the inspection are increasing their facilities and numbers of workday 
shifts requiring additional inspection service. This requires extending the 
inspection organization both in terms of manpower and points of operation. 

-(b) Institutional and chainstore buying, which is becoming more and 
more a factor in meat distribution, requires the seller to deliver inspected 
meats so that they may be moved freely in interstate commerce. Chain- 
store merchandising has placed emphasis on meat inspection. 

(c) The military, the Veterans’ Administration, and other Government 
agencies will buy only from federally inspected plants. 

(ad) The public demand for inspected meat is influencing many meat- 
packers to come under the Federal program. 

The inspection routines constitute an integral part in the production process 
in the inspected plant. The inspectors work side by side with meatpacking 
plant production men, each with his specialized duties that, taken together, 
convert food animals into clean, wholesome, disease-free, unadulterated and 
properly identified meat and meat food products. Because the inspection pro- 
cedure constitutes a step in the production process, the efficiency of that proc- 
ess depends on the inspection phase being adequately manned with inspection 
personnel. The inability, because of shortage of inspection personnel, to ade- 
quately man the inspection positions immediately makes itself felt in the 
economy of the inspected packer’s operation and increases his production costs. 
Packers, at the last convention of the National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, expressed concern over their increased production costs because of 
insufficient inspectors. The Western States Meat Packers Association and 
many meatpackers acting independently, also recognizing this problem, have 
requested the Department to employ sufficient meat inspectors to meet the 
demands. 

Based on present trends, as shown in the accompanying table, it is estimated 
that 96 additional meatpacking plants will require meat inspection service in 
1958 as compared to June 30, 1957, an increase of 7.6 percent. This makes a 
total of 1,364 plants requiring such service in 1958 as compared with 1,268 
in 1957 and 1,184 on June 30, 1956. In many other cases in lieu of building a 
new plant or enlarging present facilities, establishments are going to extra 
shifts. For example, a plant slaughtering 10 hours a day may change to two 
8 hour shifts, thus getting the desired increase in production and at the same 
time reducing or eliminating overtime. The volume of processed meat food 
products in plants is increasing and creates the need for more inspectors. To 
take care of the estimated additional workload will require 192 man-years of 
employment, at an estimated cost of $1,212,000 in fiscal year 1958. 

These needs do not reflect the additional demand for meat inspectors due 
to a larger volume of meat products being inspected as the result of increasing 
livestock production or due to temporarily heavier slaughter of livestock because 
of fluctuating market conditions. Fluctuations in volume of meat inspected at 
individual plants ordinarily are covered by reimbursable overtime rather than an 
increase in the basic cost of inspection. Packing plants and others are already 
criticizing the amount of reimbursable overtime being required ; therefore, addi- 
tional reimbursable overtime is not the answer to the need for additional funds 
to meet increased inspection needs and higher pay costs. 

Higher pay costs.—The present salary schedules for veterinarians and meat 
inspectors are far below rates paid by industry and other fields of employment. 
Nearly 2 years ago the meat inspection employees requested the Department to 
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make studies to determine the adequacy of the meat inspector position standards. 
This has now been done. Proposed revisions have been developed and submitted 
to the Civil Service Commission for consideration. It is expected that the Com- 
mission will approve them to become effective by July 1, 1957. This will mean 
a significant change in the meat inspector grades, estimated to cost, on an annual 
pasis, as follows: 





| Number | Atoldrate | At new rate | Cost on an- 
nual basis 








| Ee eee oe ee 
Contribution to the retirement fund 





Since this program is already understaffed, there is no opportunity to absorb 
these costs. Unless additional funds are provided, the only alternative way in 
which to meet the increased costs would be to reduce the meat inspection force 
by approximately 103 man-years. Such a reduction would make it virtually 
impossible to provide an inspection service adequate to assure that only healthy 
animals are processed for food, that all meat passed by the inspection is sound, 
healthful, wholesome, and fit for human food, and that there is no adulteration 
or mislabeling of products. 

Furnishing washable outer garments to inspectors.—One of the important 
requirements of the meat-inspection service is that all inspectors who handle the 
meat and meat products observe strict sanitary requirements, one of which is that 
suitable outer clothing be worn for the protection of the meat and meat-food 
products. The present regulations stipulate that such garments shall be furnished 
by the Federal inspector. The Code of Federal Regulations, title 9, section 7.6, 
among other requirements covering sanitation, states, “Inspectors shall furnish 
their own work clothing * * *.” The furnishing of such clothing, therefore, has 
been considered mandatory before an inspector could be assigned for meat inspec- 
tion at an approved plant. It has now been determined that Federal inspectors 
cannot reasonably be required to continue to furnish such outer garments at per- 
sonal expense since these garments are considered necessary for the protection 
of the product against contamination. In fact, the main object of meat inspection 
would be defeated if proper sanitary measures were not taken to protect the 
product. 

It is proposed to initiate in 1958 the furnishing of outer garments to all Federal 
inspectors. The garments would consist of coats, trousers, and shirts (or over- 
alls), and caps, according to need. A survey has been made of the requirements 
taking into consideration the different kinds of work performed, the need for extra 
garments due to the frequency of laundry pickup and delivery service, the need 
of extra garments for peak employment and turnover, and loss and damage to 
garments. It has been found that certain types of work require the changing to 
clean outer garments daily, whereas other types of work require clean garments 
only on alternate days. 

These garments would be the property of the Federal Government and would 
be accounted for as such. Usable garments would be turned in by inspectors upon 
their leaving the service and would be reissued to other inspectors as needed. 
Laundry for these garments is now furnished by the meatpackers by regulation; 
and therefore is not provided for in this estimate. 

It is planned generally that employees involved would be authorized to pur- 
chase specified items of clothing locally through the issuance of a purchase order, 
or in a letter of authorization for which the employee would be reimbursed. 
Either of these methods would minimize the problem of garment size and make it 
possible to conform more readily to local custom and climatic conditions. 


The annual cost for providing protective clothing for inspectors is estimated 
as follows: 
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Cost of garments 























Garment Number of Unit Annual Total 
employees cost need cost 
Meat inspection: | 
Post mortem: 
W hite coats ; p<cehans ae $6. 00 | 4 $55, 200 
White trousers or overalls !__- shoei 4. 50 7 72, 450 
White shirts . . hada eee 3. 50 7 56, 350 
White caps = p dlnthish oe cabeneses ; 1.00 2 4, 600 
| cctahabaicienetigs baieaeesiacoastdeeesl onan |— 
Subtotal eoscualia 2, 300 wince eae 188, 600 
Processing: 
White coats Jun enhi aul 6. 00 7 46, 200 
White trousers or overalls ! ‘ ‘ sek 4. 50 | 4 19, 800 
White shirts !- decin Gbiimatiac dala 3. 50 4 15, 400 
White caps . hams gba <n cewtimmwn en aatinate | 1.00 2 | 2, 200 
——— ee _ —|— Es 
Subtotal - - - Jesd-----Lelsesw-ne| 1, 100 | - -- ; : 83, 600 
= SS | SS ee eee 
Subtotal. ._ : saastie eens Teach 3, 400 | | 272, 200 
eS 2 








| 
Estimated additional cost due to other factors, such as turnov er, r, peak employment, loss, dam- 


age, maintenance and repair, and administration_ -- --- 57. 800 
Grand total me LEA tibulens ii aie Ladee 330, 000 


1 Coveralls may be substituted for shirts and trousers. 


Plan of work.—It is proposed to add approximately 183 veterinarians and 
lay inspectors to meet the rapidly expanding requirements for Federal meat 
inspection. The funds provided to meet higher pay costs and to purchase outer 
garments for inspectors would not in itself increase the inspection force, but 
would aid materially in assuring the hiring and retention of the best qualified 
inspectors. 


Meat inspection—Comparison of manpower and workload 


[Percent change since 1949] 





| Man-years Location served (end of Volume inspected 
year) 
pier | eligi eaween vet T pe ST Seas ph ee 
Fiscal year | | | Plants | Citiesand | Slaughter Processed products 
bg | towns 


Num-| Per- 





| ber | cent | | | | me 
change|Num-| Per- |Num-) Per- | Per- | | Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | Number | cent | Pounds | cent 
| change} |change} \change| change 
-HEESS i be has pbb a A Sa eke: Sea ea ial 
1949__ 3, 299 | 928].......| 364 83, 458, 786} __. 13, 381, 083, 144} .____.. 
1954 3,174) —3.8 | 1,067) +14.9 410) +12. 6) 90, 928, 932) +8. 9)14, 833, 471, ’ 999) +10.8 
1955 ...-| 3,164] —4.1] 1,120) +20. 6| 435) +19. 5] 98, 200, 397 +17. 6|16, : 3, 853, 029) +22.3 
1956 3,151; —4. 5) 1,184) 4-27. 6| 471) +29. 4/108, 546, 583) + 30. 1/18, 207, 298, 082) +36.1 
1957 (estimated) 3,221; —2. 4) 1,268) +36.6 509' +39. 8/104, 419, 481) ti 25. 1/18, 000, 000, 000) +34.5 
1958 (estimated) 3,413) +3.4! 1,364 +47. 0} 545) +49. 7/108, 722, 400] 4a 30. | 


18, 300, 000, +000) +38. 8 
| 


(21) An increase of $4,138,000 is required to meet retirement costs under 
Public Law 854 applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement 
cost estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


Legislative authorization 


Under the act of March 4, 1927 (20 U. S. C. 191-194), the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized and directed to establish and maintain a National Arboretum 
for purposes of research and education concerning tree and plant life. A council 
created under section 4 of this act advises the Secretary of Agriculture on plan- 
ning and developing the National Arboretum. 
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Status of development program 

The National Arboretum occupies a site of approximately 400 acres in the 
District of Columbia. Basic developmental work has largely been done. A 
program of long-term development, involving the expenditure of $3,365,248 for 
roads, trails, buildings, greenhouses, etc., to bring the Arboretum to a fully 
functioning condition was developed in 1947 in cooperation with the National 
Arboretum Advisory Council. Progress was slow, however, until $150,000 was 
provided for fiscal year 1956 for road construction. An additional $127,430 pro- 
vided in fiscal year 1957 brought the development funds to $277,430, and the 
operation and maintenance funds to $222,570, a total of $500,000. Further road 
construction and surfacing is now in progress, as well as the construction of a 
vehicle storage and service building and 2 public comfort stations. Continuation 
of funds at the same level is being requested in the 1958 budget estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture. In fiscal year 1958 the expenditure of $177,000 will 
permit virtual completion of grading and surfacing of all roads, parking areas, 
and overlooks, including 2 bridges required in such construction, as well as the 
provision of additional foot trails for public access; $20,000 will be used for 
stream-channel correction, provision of watergate and replacement of fencing 
lost through previous erosion ; $10,000 will be used for 2 open-sided public shelters, 
and for drinking fountains; $40,000 for revision of plans for the needed head- 
quarters and laboratory building. The present allotment for operation and 
maintenance will be increased by approximately $30,000 to permit more rapid 
development of the plant collections, and to meet additional operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 

To complete the development program in future years there will remain the 
headquarters and laboratory building, which will include rooms for the herbarium 
(now housed at Beltsville), greenhouses, two residences (for resident guard and 
plant propagator in charge of the greenhouses), entrance gates, and extension of 
tvot trails and utility facilities. 

During fiscal year 1956, the Arboretum was fully open to the public, with guards 
in attendance, for 5 weekends beginning in mid-April, primarily during the azalea 
and other spring flowering season. Upwards of 40,000 persons attended during 
this period and many additional groups and individuals have been received by 
appointment throughout the year. With the current provision of roads, parking 
areas, and comfort stations it is expected to have the arboretum fully open to 
the general public by the fall of calendar year 1957. 

A summary of the estimated cost of the development program is shown by the 
following table : 
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EXPANDED BRUCELLOSIS PROGRAM 


(Conducted with funds transferred from Commodity Credit Corporation) 
Obligations 


1956 
1957 (estimated ) 
1958 (estimated ) 


Legislative authorization 


Under section 204 (e) of title II of the Agricultural Act of 1954, Public Law 
690, approved August 28, 1954, provision was made for the transfer of not to 
exceed $15 million annually for a period of 2 years from funds available to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to the item “Plant and animal disease and pest 
control” of the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research 
Service,” for the purpose of accelerating the brucellosis eradication program. 
This section was further amended by Public Law 465, approved April 2, 1956, 
to increase the amount for the fiscal year 1956 to $17 million and the amount 
for each of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 to $20 million. 


Program operations 


Considerable progress was made in all fields of operation during fiscal year 
1956. Most of the testing service required was provided by practicing veter- 
inarians employed on a fee basis. While Federal indemnities were paid in most 
States at a rate not exceeding $25 for grade animals and $50 for purebred 
animals, it was held below this level, or eliminated entirely, in a few States. 
Although the majority of the States also made indemnity payments to owners 
for reacting cattle, there were eight States in which neither State nor Federal 
indemnity was paid. There was an encouraging decrease in the percentage of 
reactors disclosed in cattle tested and an increase in the percentage of reactors 
slaughtered. Detailed information concerning the 1956 program, including tables 
and charts, is contained in the status-of-program section of these explanatory 
notes. 


Cost of program 


The following table compares actual State and Federal expenditures for fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956 with estimated State and Federal expenses for fiscal years 
1957 and 1958. 





| Fiscal year 
1955 


oes year — year 


(catimated) 


Fiseal year | 
1956 


(estimated) 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Operating funds___. | $10,718,791 | $14, 125, 249 
Indemnities __ ‘ | 4, 614, 606 | 6, 060, 351 


5, 882, 547 | 


| 

| 

| 

| } 

(a) Federal cost: | 


$18, 078, 618 | $17, 639, 300 
6, 500, 000 





Total "15, 333,397 | 20,185,600 | 23, 961, 165. 24, 139, 300 
Less amount pores under ‘‘Salaries | | 


and expenses, ARS | —3,74,700 | —3, 961,165 | —3, 961, 165 | 





Cost of accelerated program ____-_._| ‘yy, 588, 697 16, 224, 435 | on oun aan | 
(6) Funds provided by cooperating States and | _ w —_— == 
counties: 


Operating funds____ a 9 497, 240 11, 595, 852 12, 159, 444 
Indemnities_____. ; Lf 1, 736, 491 4, 134, 627 3, 682, 118 
“| 


11, 233, 731 15, 730, 479 1 15, 841, 562 


The estimated distribution of the funds by States for fiscal year 1957 is shown 
in the table at the end of this statement. 

An appropriation to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for the costs 
of the 1956 accelerated program is being requested as a part of the 1958 budget 
estimates. Appropriations to reimburse the Corporation for the cost of the 1957 
and 1958 programs will be requested in future years. 


91653—57 ——— 7 
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Outlook for current year 


The data listed below show cattle blood tested, reactors found, and calves 
vaccinated during fiscal years 1955 and 1956, respectively, and estimates for the 
fiscal year 1957 








| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 (esti 

|  Mated) 
ee ee 5 ae 14, 186, 241 16, 754, 195 | 17, 576, 400 
Renctore meee. . 6500 to. hd. Tusiily pigt.wili 365, 247 366, 524 | 394, 600 
Os creed ch e<op-aateeneboweae aie .---| 4,381, 397 | 4, 772, 535 5, 606, 700 








There has been an encouraging increase in the amount of area work leading 
to certification in the various States. Most of the States are doing everything 
possible to encourage owners to participate in area programs so that eradication 
gains may be held and further expanded. The fact that 89 percent of the 
reactors found during the fiscal year 1956 were reported as slaughtered indicates 
that owners are becoming more convinced that it is not profitable to permit 
brucellosis to remain in their herds. 

The five-member committee of consultants appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to review the accelerated brucellosis eradication program submitted its 
recommendations on March 28, 1956. Their report indicated that, in general, 
the present program was working satisfactorily and had the support of the 
groups contacted. The committee held six regional meetings which were open 
to the public. During June 1956, the States of Washington and Wisconsin 
achieved modified-certified brucellosis-free status; Maine, New Hampshire, and 
North Carolina had already achieved Such status. Practically all of the States 
have set 1960 as a target date for becoming modified-certified brucellosis free, 
The recommendations of the committee for strengthening the program are being 
put into effect as rapidly as possible. 

A brucellosis planning conference was held in Evanston, I1l., on November 26 
and 27,1956. At this meeting, a critical review was made of brucellosis program 
operations in all States. Based on these discussions and projected goals, it is 
anticipated that by the end of fiscal year 1957, there will be a total of 9 entire 
States and Puerto Rico and 400 additional counties qualified as modified-certified 
brucellosis-free areas. 


Outlook for fiscal year 1958 


Major program emphasis during fiscal year 1958 will be placed on expansion 
of complete area programs which require that all herds in a given area be under 
one of the three approved plans. 

It is expected that the brucellosis-ring test will be used more widely than ever 
before as a means of screening dairy herds for evidence of brucellosis. Increased 
acceptance of this procedure by the cooperating States will accelerate advance- 
ments toward complete control and eventual eradication of brucellosis through- 
out the country. 

Efforts are being directed toward developing a method for screen testing range 
herds. It is anticipated that during fiscal year 1958, such a method will be de 
veloped and approved as an official procedure for use in establishing and main- 
taining certifications of range and semirange areas. The screen testing would 
be accomplished by a system of blood testing dry and cull cows at such con- 
centration points as slaughtering establishments, stockyards, and auction mar- 
kets to determine the brucellosis status of range herds. This should permit 
more rapid progress with the brucellosis campaign in range herds at lower cost 
and less inconvenience to the owner. 

In the case of newly certified States, there will be a decrease in program 
operations. Because of increased work in other States, however, the overall 
program will continue at about the same level as in fiscal year 1957. 
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Brucellosis eradication, fiscal year 1957 as of Nov. 30, 1956 
































——EEEE——————_— i 
Federal State 
| 
State : 5 tel ’ | 
Indemnity | Operating Total Indemnity | Operating | Total 
| payments | cost payments cost 
Pept i LA se ree ’ ) TR | 
Alabama- - | $113, 000 $429, 100 $542, 100 oomne - $100, 000 $100, 000 
Arizona ------| 6,000} 86,000 | 92,000 | $10,000 | 37, 450 47, 450 
‘Arkansas bebiina 189,500 | 388,900 | 578, 400 |... .-__. 60, 000 60, 000 
California. ..-- |-<-s 255, 500 255, 500 |... eee 367, 370 367, 370 
Colorado... -- --| 45, 000 188, 400 . pare 33, 134 | 33, 134 
Connecticut. 79, 200 79, 200 |. --- 149, 540 149, 540 
Delaware. - : 12, 800 38, 000 50, 800 18, 000 37, 160 55, 160 
District of Columbia | 1,091,965 | 1. 091, 965 monn ab— fo sng nn ee fe <n naan . 
Florida... | 126, 000 377,400 | 503, 400 | 87, 531 182, 755 270, 286 
Georgia. | 165, 500 | 568, 700 | 734, 200 155, 520 256, 567 412, 087 
Idaho ; 76, 300 | 293, 100 369, 400 1,000 | 100, 500 | 101, 500 
Tilinois_..- s.-----| 250,300 167,800 | 427, 100 |_._.....--..| 1,190,034 | 1, 190,034 
indiana. | 380,300 | 543, 600 923, 900 |... 661, 124 661, 124 
Iowa | 250,000} 732,500] 982, 500 250, 000 544, 000 794, 000 
Kansas... - ' | 402,500 | 402,500 |........-- 190, 000 190, 000 
Kentucky | 160,000 | 200, 500 360, 500 | _. 350, 000 | 350, 000 
Louisiana 649, 100 | 536,000 | 1, 185, 100 | 858, 000 559, 779 1, 417, 779 
Maine... 19, 000 | 66, 800 | 85, 800 21, 000 90, 000 111, 000 
Maryland 100, 000 | 506, 700 | 606, 700 152, 000 145, 035 297, 035 
Massachusetts 12, 000 | 206, 000 | 218, 000 | 20, 000 103, 000 | 123, 000 
Michigan _- 276, 100 557, 100 | 833, 200 | 5, 000 | 340, 228 | 345, 228 
Minnesota 177,000 | 1,080,300 | 1, 257, 300 | 97,000 | 547, 000 | 644, 000 
Mississippi 202, 500 | 396, 500 | 599, 000 |. .... | 131, 500 | 131, 500 
Missouri 325, 200 949,000 | 1,274,200} 257,180 | 455,670 712, 850 
Montana_-- 448, 000 | 448, 000 | 2 250, 000 | 250, 000 
Nebraska 167, 500 866,100 | 1, 033, 600 | 75,000 | 235, 000 | 310, 000 
Nevada 22, 000 125, 400 147, 400 |_--- ; 30, 900 30, 900 
New Hampshire 5, 000 49, 300 54, 300 13, 000 | 74, 500 87, 500 
New Jersey 65, 900 | 126, 700 | 192, 600 | 178, 000 | 119, 405 | 297, 405 
New Mexico 11, 600 122,700 | 134, 300 | 12, 000 | 28, 000 | 40, 000 
New York 219,400 | 219, 400 |... --..-- 1, 105, 296 1, 105, 296 
North Carolina. 32, 000 210, 100 242, 100 | 15, 000 | 112, 482 127, 482 
North Dakota. - 211, 000 209, 500 | 420, 500 | | 180, 000 180, 000 
Ohio ...---- 461, 500 | 461, 500 | ati 335, 200 335, 200 
Oklahoma. - 20,000 | 428,100 | 448,100 |_-_--- 80, 500 80, 500 
Oregon... - 130, 000 338, 000 468, 000 | 72, 000 163, 500 | 235, 500 
Pennsylvania 450, 000 | 613, 700 | 1,063, 700 | 650, 000 | 650, 000 1, 300, 000 
Rhode Island 1, 700 29, 900 31, 600 | 7, 500 27, 000 34, 500 
South Carolina 15, 000 260, 000 | 275, 000 14, 000 | 106, 405 120, 405 
South Dakota. 76, 000 297, 300 | 373, 300 | 50, 000 | 50, 000 100, 000 
Tennessee _ __ - 343, 600 507, 600 851, 200 |---- due 221, 860 221, 860 
Texas | 112, 200 | 112, 260 60, 000 60, 000 
Utah. -_- 41, 000 | 272, 900 312, 900 |. .....- a 96, 000 | 96, 000 
Vermont. 100, 000 | 189, 700 289, 700 70, 000 | 50, 000 120, 000 
Virginia. . - 104, 500 | $21, 100 | 425, 600 |__..- | 315, 290 315, 290 
Washington -- - 9, 000 369, 800 378, 800 | 86, 250 96, 750 183, 000 
West Virginia | 10, 000 153, 100 | 163, 100 8, 000 | 92, 850 100, 850 
Wisconsin | 459, 147 741,253 | 1, 200, 400 | 453, 137 917, 790 | 1, 370, 927 
Wyoming 12, 000 220, 300 282, 300 | ....... 18, 200 | 18, 200 
Puerto Rico. - chaste. 51, 000 243, 400 294, 400 | 46,000 | 110, 670 156, 670 
Total. ; 5, 882. 547 | 18, 078,618 | 23,961,165 | 3,682,118 | 12,159,444 | 15, 841, 562 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italic ; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

For expenses necessary to perform agricultural research relating to produc- 
tion and utilization, to control and eradicate pests and plant and animal diseases, 
and to perform related inspection, quarantine, and regulatory work, and meat 
inspection : Provided, That not to exceed [$15,000] $100,000 of the appropriations 
hereunder shall be available for employment pursuant to the second sentence 
of section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 1944 (5 U. S. C. 574), as amended by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a): Provided further, That 
appropriations hereunder shall be available for the operation and maintenance 
of aircraft and the purchase of not to exceed [three, of which two shall be} 
one for replacement only : Provided further, That appropriations hereunder shall 
be available pursuant to 5 U. S. C. 565a for the construction, alteration, and 
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repair of buildings and improvements, but unless otherwise provided, the cog 
of constructing any one building (except headhouses connecting greenhouses) 
shall not exceed [$7,500] $15,000, ewcept for five buildings to be constructed op 
improved at a cost not to exceed $25,000 each, and the cost of altering any one 
building during the fiscal year shall not exceed $3,750 or [two] five per centum 
of the cost of the building, whichever is greater [: Provided further, That appro. 
priations hereunder shall be available for uniforms, or allowances therefor, as 
authorized by the Act of September 1, 1954, as amended (5 U. S. C. 2131)]; 

Research: For research and demonstrations on the production and utilization 
of agricultural products, and related research and services, including admip. 
istration of payments to State agricultural experiment stations ; [$49,972,000 
$56,910,000: Provided [further], That not to exceed [$1,850,000] $1,200,099 
shall be available for construction of buildings and for the acquisition of neces. 
sary land therefor [by donation, or exchange], and not to exceed [$75,000] 
$25,000 for alterations of buildings, without regard to limitations prescribed 
herein ; 

Plant and animal disease and pest control: For operations and measures to 

control and eradicate pests and plant and animal diseases and for carrying 
out assigned inspection, quarantine and regulatory activities, as authorized by 
law : [$26,294,000] $26,952,000, of which [$4,400,000] $1,000,000 shall be appor- 
tioned for use pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
for the control of outbreaks of insects and plant diseases under the joint 
resolution approved May 9, 1938 (7 U. 8S. C. 148-148e), and the Act of August 
13, 1954 (7 U. 8. C. 148), to the extent necessary to meet emergency conditions: 
Provided [further, That $1,250,000 of such $4,400,000 shall be immediately 
available for expenditure for control and eradication of the Mediterranean fruit- 
fly: Provided further], * * *: Provided further, That not to exceed $156,000 
shall be available for construction of buildings and for the acquisition of neces- 
sary land therefor, without regard to limitations prescribed herein; 
{For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses,” for “plant and animal 
disease and pest control”, $2,500,000 to be apportioned for use pursuant to see- 
tion 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, for the control of outbreaks of 
insects and plant diseases under the joint resolution approved May 9, 1938 (7 
U. S. C. 148-148e), and the Act of August 13, 1954 (7 U. S. C. 148), to the 
extent necessary to meet emergency conditions.] 

The first change increases from $15,000 to $100,000 the limitation relating to 
employment pursuant to the second sentence of section 706 (a) of the organic 
act of 1944 (5 U. 8. C. 574), as amended by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. 8S. C. 55a). This increase is requested to cover under this limita- 
tion the employment of experts for consultation purposes under schedule A 
authority of the civil service rules and regulations. 

The second sentence of section 706 (a) of the organic act of 1944 (5 U. 8. ¢. 
574) authorizes the Department to employ persons or organizations, by contract 
or otherwise, without regard to the Classification Act of 1949, when provided 
in applicable appropriations and within total limitations prescribed therein. 
Section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a) modifies the above pro- 
vision as to employment of experts and consultants by limiting such employ- 
ment in any one position to not more than 1 year and by limiting compensation 
to rates not in excess of the highest rate payable under the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended. 

Section 6.101 (n) of schedule A authorizes the employment without regard to 
civil service requirements of “professional, scientific, and technical experts for 
temporary, part-time, or intermittent employment for consultation purposes.” 
By agreement with the Civil Service Commission, the Department is authorized 
to appoint qualified experts, consultants, and advisors without prior approval 
of the Civil Service Commission, under schedule A authority or under statutory 
law authority. 

The Department of Agriculture and the Civil Service Commission have under- 
stood and assumed that the authority to employ consultants under schedule A 
is independent of the authority contained in section 15 of the act of August 2 
1946, and section 706 (a) of the organic act of 1944, and that consequently, 
employment pursuant to schedule A authority need not be charged to any appro 
priation limitations which might apply to the statutory authorities. However, 
recent statements by representatives of the General Accounting Office indicate 
that the General Accounting Office believes that the authority to employ col 
sultants under schedule A is not independent of the two statutory authorities 
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to the extent that the costs of compensation paid to schedule A appointees 
should be charged to the appropriate appropriation limitations which apply to 
thestatutory authorities. They have further indicated that the GAO will not 
approve employment of consultants under schedule A if such employment would 
result in exceeding an appropriation limitation applicable to section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946. (General Accounting Office testimony before the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Reorganization Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, as reported in the committee's 22d intermediate report 
of July 24, 1956, H. Rept. No. 2894, p. 11.) The House Committee on Government 
Operations, in its report of July 24, 1956, took cognizance of the fact that there 
was some confusion in this area and indicated that the committee expects to 
recommend legislation at a future date clarifying the general authority to em- 
ploy experts and consultants (p. 24 of the report cited above). 

In order to cover charges to the limitation for the employment of consultants 
under schedule A in fiscal year 1958, it is requested that the limitation be 
increased by $85,000. This increase is based on the estimated employment of 
(a) highly qualified personnel of State agricultural experiment stations to 
assist the Federal technical staff in reviewing segments of research at State 
stations ($30,000); (b) highly specialized consultants for advice in planning 
and developing utilization research ($25,000) ; (c) specialists in plant and ani- 
mal diseases and pests qualified to give technical advice needed for control 
programs, especially those of an emergency nature ($20,000) ; and (d) techni- 
cally trained consultants needed for specialized advice in relation to various 
research problems or regulatory programs ($10,000). 

The need for obtaining consultant services may fluctuate considerably from 
year to year and by programs. Great difficulty is sometimes encountered in 
employing on a permanent civil service basis the highly trained technical 
personnel with special skills needed for certain work. The use of consultants 
for temporary periods may be more economical than employment on permanent 
basis, and may be the only means of obtaining needed services. In order to 
provide necessary flexibility in operations, a total limitation of $100,000 is 
recommended. 

The second change provides for replacement of one airplane used for de- 
veloping technical procedures for aerial contract specifications and control oper- 
ations on plant pest control. The new plane would be safer to operate and 
would be similar to those used by industry. 

The third change proposes an increase in the limitation on the maximum 
cost of constructing any one building, unless otherwise provided, from $7,500 to 
$15,000 and provision for the construction or improvement of a limited number 
(5) of buildings at a cost not to exceed $25,000 each. 

Most buildings of the Agricultural Research Service are used for research 
and were built more than 20 years ago, some having been constructed prior 
to 1900. Many are of frame construction and in poor condition. Many are in- 
adequate for housing modern equipment for production, harvesting, storing, and 
handling farm crops or for meeting the needs of livestock research. There 
should be systematic replacement of many of these small buildings for the pro- 
tection of Government property, to eliminate high repair costs and to provide 
better facilities for the conduct of the work for the handling and storing of 
valuable products of research. 

In the event of emergencies, such as losses from fires or windstorms, it is 
now necessary to make special requests of Congress for waiver of the $7,500 
construction limitation to replace them, even though they may be urgently needed 
to protect work or Federal property, and the appropriation of additional funds 
is not involved. In the 1956 budget estimates a request was made to use not 
to exceed $20,000 for the construction of an office and a laboratory building at 
the Southeastern Tidewater Field Station, Fleming, Ga. Later in the year, as 
a result of a special request for the replacement of a farm equipment building 
destroyed by fire, provision was made in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1956, that not to exceed $25,000 of the funds appropriated for fiscal year 1956 
Shall be available for construction of a building at the United States Range 
Livestock Experiment Station, Miles City, Mont. In the 1958 budget estimates 
there is a request to use $13,000 of presently available funds for the construction 
of a machinery shed at the Plant Introduction Station, Glenn Dale, Md., to 
cee an old wooden barn and shed which are in poor condition and are fire 
azards. 

Building costs have increased substantially since the present limitation was 
made effective. The proposed revision would eliminate the necessity for pre- 
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senting minor building requirements for the specific approval of Congress ang 
would facilitate meeting emergency needs promptly. 

The fourth change proposes raising from 2 to 5 the percentage limitation op 
alteration costs of buildings. The present percentage is based on original eop- 
struction costs. This percentage limitation, first made applicable to constituent 
Bureaus of the Agricultural Research Administration in the 1946 Agricultura] 
Appropriation Act, has never been changed. Retention of the present percentage 
limitation restricts unduly the needed alterations because such costs have more 
than trebled since most of the buildings were constructed. 

The limitation is especially restrictive for the large laboratories constructed 
some 20 years ago. For example, the present estimated value of the Northern 
Utilization Research Laboratory, built about 20 years ago, is about three times its 
original cost as shown by the following data: 


—_.. 


| 


. ‘ | 
Original cost | Present esti- 
mated value 


Main laboratory | $1, 285,171 | $3, 806, 391 
Supporting buildings for se rvice functions, “commodity and solvents storage, 
workshops, garage Gealthaeiedan cca noe z ee 381, 224 1,014, 959 


| Ee ee ee on : eae acta esis 1, 666, 395 4, 821, 380 


———_.., 


If the limitation were based on present value, alterations of $76,120 could be 
made to the main laboratory, but since the 2-percent limitation is based on original 
cost, maximum alterations of only $25,703 can be made to the building during an 
entire fiscal year. 

As research progresses, it is urgent that laboratories be altered to meet current 
research needs. This is particularly true in the field of utilization research 
where advances in this field may be slowed by lack of suitable space for prosecn- 
tion of studies of important problems. In proceeding with pilot-plant and other 
research, it frequently becomes desirable to alter existing laboratory facilities for 
the conduct of new phases of research work. Better use of space in existing 
buildings could often be made if alterations of laboratory rooms, halls, stairs, 
elevator space, etc., could be made. Sometimes these alterations cannot be made 
until a request has been presented to Congress and approval obtained. This in- 
volves considerable time and delays the work. With the increased funds being 
made available for utilization research, it is desirable to use the laboratory 
buildings to the fullest extent possible. The present limitation operates as a 
handicap in making some of the alterations which would make the conduct of the 
research work more effective and efficient. To meet this serious problem, it is 
recommended that the limitation be raised from 2 to 5 percent. 

The fifth change provides for deletion of language providing for expenditure 
of funds for uniforms, or allowances therefor, in accordance with the act of 
September 1, 1954, as amended (5 U. 8S. C. 2131). In the interest of shortening 
and simplifying the wording of the appropriation act, a new general provision 
is proposed to cover such authority for this and other funds of the Department. 

The sixth and eighth changes provide for construction of buildings and for 
alterations of present buildings in excess of the limitations for construction and 
alterations set forth in the preamble, estimated as follows: 

Construction : 
Laboratory at Oxford, Miss., and other facilities for expanded 
research on sedimentation damage in the Yazoo-Little Talla- 
hatchie watershed__ Bhs tet 5 leech So ciind e iin dinigd cc, 
Sewage-disposal plant, cattle- feeding shed, and residence repli ice- 
ment at the U. S. Range Livestock Experiment Station, Miles 
ei PROM. ois ceiceicaus alte _ 145, 000 
Headquarters laboratory building, including lambing and feeding 
quarters, for sheep-breeding research at the Western Sheep 
sreeding Laboratory, Dubois, Idaho 250, 000 
Laboratory for wool-processing research at the Western Utiliza- 
tion Research Laboratory, Albany, Calif 
Laboratory building at U. S. Salinity Laboratory, Riverside, 
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Alterations : a ' } 
Alterations to the U. S. Salinity Laboratory, Riverside, Calif., 
for research on soils $25, 000 


Increases are proposed in the estimates for the construction of the 5 large build- 
ings ($1,200,000) and for alterations ($25,000). The need for each of these is 
discussed in detail in the justifications under the subappropriation “Research.’ 

The seventh change proposes the deletion of the language “by donation, or 
exchange,” from the authority for acquisition of land necessary for the construc- 
tion of buildings. This language is now unnecessary since section 11 of the 
Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1956, Public Law 979, approved 
August 3, 1956, provides that: 

“The Department of Agriculture is authorized to acquire land, or interest 
therein, by purchase, exchange, or otherwise, as may be necessary to carry out 
its authorized work: Provided, That no acquisition shall be made under this 
authority unless provision is made therefor in the applicable appropriation or 
other law.” 

It is expected that all buildings proposed in the 1958 estimates would be con- 
structed on presently owned Federal land, except in the case of facilities for 
research on sedimentation damage in the South. It is anticipated that land at 
Oxford, Miss., required for the laboratory for such research, will be donated by 
the State. However, if a suitable site cannot be obtained by donation or 
exchange, the necessary land will be purchased. In the case of field installations, 
such as gaging stations on subwatersheds, it may be necessary to purchase small 
tracts of land not available by lease or other arrangement. 

The ninth change decreases from $4,400,000 to $1 million the limitation relating 
to the amount held in the contingency fund for the control of emergency out- 
breaks of insects and plant diseases. An explanation of this proposed decrease is 
discussed in detail under the justification of estimates for the appropriation item, 
“Plant and animal disease and pest control.” 

The 10th change deletes the nonrecurring provision contained in the 1957 Agri- 
cultural Appropriation Act which provided $1,250,000 to be immediately available 
in fiscal year 1956 for control of the medfly. This provision is not necessary in 
1958. 

The 11th change authorizes the use of not to exceed $156,000 for the construc- 
tion of livestock-inspection facilities at 4 locations along the Canadian border 
and for the acquisition of necessary land therefor. The need for these facilities 
is discussed in detail in the justifications under the subappropriation, “Plant and 
animal disease and pest control.” 

The 12th change deletes the language included in the First Supplemental Ap- 
propriatio Act, 1957, providing an additional $2,500,000 in fiscal year 1957 for the 
control of medfly. Funds which may be needed for the control of medfly in fiscal 
year 1958 are included under the “Plant and animal disease and pest control” 
subappropriation. 


Supplementary project statement 


(The following schedule reflects a more detailed analysis of the obligations 
shown in the regular project statement.) 


| 
Project 1957 estimated | 1958 estimated 


RESEARCH 
Crops research: 
Field-crops research (production, breeding, disease, and 
quality investigations): 

Cereals $1, 678, 800 $1, 820, 870 $1, 906, 906 
Cotton and other fibers___- 787, 200 | 1, 070, 480 1, 122, 100 
Forage , 469, 900 | 2, 099, 840 2, 188, 000 
Sugar 741, 780 752, 530 786, 000 
Tobacco . 359, 322 468, 330 489, 800 
Drug, oil, raticide, rubber, insecticide, tannin, flavor- 

ing (including hops), and other special product 

plant investigations wad ; 181, 420 286, 050 296, 900 
Weed-control investigations__- = 433, 450 | 660, 660 688, 400 





Subtotal_.______- 5, 651, 872 | 7, 158, 760 | , 478, 100 
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Supplementary project statement—Continued 











Project 1956 {1067 estimated 1958 estimated 
RESEARCH—Ccontinued | 
Crops research—Con. 
Horticultural crops research (production, breeding, dis- 
ease, and quality investigations) : 
Deciduous CR a alain ate ci a a eal oid irre eNinace $516, 380 $531, 520 $558, 500 
Citrus, avocado, and other subtropical frutte tt... .- 289, 820 300, 840 | 314, 100 
Nuts_. . piel aL bbbcd-bdn an 'sebeete 330, 160 | 339, 030 355, 300 
Vegetables__ ick nt weiner cae aetentes: 824, 703 | 885, 620 923, 400 
a ak ke ce 190, 960 | 190, 970 199, 809 
Plants for landscaping and ornamental purposes, and | 
farm windbreaks... _......._......-..... 382, 987 | 393, 620 413, 200 
Plant introduction, testing and maintenance of basic | 

stocks... 467, 140 1, 219, 580 | 904, 900 
Investigations to reduce ‘crop ‘damage caused by } 

RE aiickadcknccs5ssndunneemenen 252, 380 330, 020 345, 000 
Basic studies of plant growth and dev elopment- ad 160, 320 166, 940 175, 000 
Research on plant disease epidemics and the identifi- 

cation of disease organisms___..__.___......._.___-.- 138, 360 142, 790 228, 000 
National Arboretum: .- -~..54.---si320562-0025-5.L-. 367, 410 500, 000 512, 500 


Construction of horticultural soil and water laboratory 
in Rio Grande Valley, Tex.............-....--___- Pianta edcigiaenk 326,000 [2-222 


Subtotal___........- 








Entomology research: 











PPO MMO... nino Sse t ds 1 ee 889, 100 | 928, 700 
Truck-crop and garden insects____--_..-.-.-_--_.__- | 520, 280 545, 900 
Cereal and forage insects.- --- ae 26 606, 547 685, 330 
Cotton and other fiber-plant insects __ Sonat eeeus 479, 640 576, 250 
Beekeeping and insect pathology - ----__-_-_--- stil 311, 220 322, 860 
Insects affecting man and animals__- ee 603, 530 722, 750 
Insect identification and parasite introduction _____- 358, 943 391, 360 
PUNE COEIOONE «5. os oo ccs ciewente ne i ; Ae 560, 770 | 660, 350 

PE cttnndset- agile ont tehebid keris bead ghaninsagel 4, 330, 030 4, 833, 500 

Tel, maps vere. 28382 2h eet 13, 902, 522 17, 318, 190 








Farm and land management research: ' 
Soil and water conservation research: } 
Investigations in soil and crop management and water | ' 
management on farms related to crop production: : 















































ad } 905, 180 1, 260, 540 1, 431, 100 
Irrigated and dryland regions__...____._.________- | 1,445,049 1, 996, 300 2, 588, 800 
Soil improvement, plant nutrition, and salinity con- 

trod deprrectiontione. 3 < ni ici babs sindi cia ceisnw 652, 760 842, 940 1, 034, 600 
Fertilizers and their improvement-.--.-.-...--..------ 344, 600 365, 830 384, 400 
Investigations of the management of agricultural | 

watersheds for soil and water conservation and the 

prevention of flood and sediment damage.........-. 493, 970 925, 500 1, 769, 500 

OI en Pe cn hedeetnon inch cacaecanae 3, 841, 559 5, 391, 110 7, 208, 400 
Agricultural engineering research: 
Farm power and machinery investigations ___-_.....-- 515, 442 626, 230 870, 200 
Farm structures and related investigations. ___- 310, 956 391, 330 408, 000 
Mechanical preparation and conditioning of farm 

a a eee eR en na 564, 204 | 580, 150 6A1, 500 
Farm electrification investigations..........___----___| 272, 895 | 382, 790 397, 300 

Subtotal . -| 1, 663, 587 | 1, 980, 500 2, 317, 000 

Production economics research: Economies of production - | 1, 642, 504 | 2, 526, 400 | 3, 490, 800 
Total, farm and land management research. ---.__------ 7, 147, 740 9, 898, 010 13, 016, 200 
Livestock research: 
Animal and poultry husbandry research (breeding, feed- 
ing, management, and meat oy pore: 

Swine. eee ne aed 422, 540 517, 340 533, 400 
Sheep and goats. Ce Leese aeeel 465, 550 543, 040 971, 900 
Horses and mules__ 5 ise T 5,000 | 5, 410 5, 800 
Beef and dual-purpose cattle_- a6 pid sadthetands onies 782, 590 | 968, 650 1, 142, 500 
Poultry_..__._- BS is dieeslaebs = cateiane tal 868, 078 | 1, 208, 480 1, 027, 400 
Fur animals._____._.._.____---- Be cham eiaieicd 100, 840 | 107, 180 111, 90 

| - 

Ei cnticopespiceccatehuiibalietatoededaes dean -| 2,644,598 | 3,350,100 | —_3, 702, 90 

Dairy husbandry research: } 
Dairy cattle breeding, feeding, and management 

SI sn ee ea oer anie | 679, 241 | 697, 840 749, 900 
Nutrition and physiology inv estigations oe onl 484, 310 658, 800 684, 200 
Dairy herd improvement investigations .-..........-- 319, 490 314, 360 | 463, 200 

OS REPLI LE PAG MELO I ETE 1, 483, 041 1, 671, 000 1, 897, 30 

— 


| |} 
' 
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Supplementary project statement—Continued 


Project 
aoe enteieteinnptomnionmengesidatiesiensmeenhieinsmnaritiat 


RESEARCH—continued 


Livestock research—Continued 
Animal disease and —— research: 
Cattle _- indica hortlhty slept stkin and ada’ setuid 
Swine.. inn eaiinhhibing anand nilhahedecuanacamabiiee 
Sheep and goats Soda Se siet alien ie we wig tcd wert’ Dideiceeoeaerioae 


Treatment for parasites as la ita ch melas ial aaa 
Other parasite investigations._................----..-- 
Other disease investigations..._............-..-.--.-.. 


NS <- iidibesonn at nth tite ath onckinnsbbudaeiiandelieca 
eo aes ee 


Administration of payments to States and Territorial research: 
State experiment stations research: Administration of 
grants and coordination of research with States. --......- 


Territorial experiment stations research: 
Federal experiment station, Puerto Rico__.--......-.- 
Virgin Islands agricultural research and extension 
tists in amnihth enon accleccbeedimnn des aeninin 
Research on agricultural problems of Alaska- --.....-- 


I adidtsx0 0 n¢ntnkd stab ccbinsscsiis on na tnwcaeaepetico 


Total, administration of payments to States, and 
I SEIU ai ci hacuéwstcentoseuumnouhins 


Home economics research: 
PINE MMIRI SEEDER DOUUEEONES 656 6nsnccccucanccccu-secesccce 
Household economics research... ._-..--..--- 6 cai pesteabetnn 
Clothing and housing research... --_....._..__.------.----- 


Total, home economics research.---..-.........-.----.-- 


Utilization research: 
Cereal and forage crops. -.-._.-..- waiskuss shee ae 
Cotton and other fibers_ 5 Gontinuub baulodeaieehs Aaeee 
Fruits and vegetables __ a aan eset’ E 
Oilseeds _ id Sie 
New and special i nS aliens a okahpoumdbaia ‘ 
Poultry, dairy, and animal products....._._..____-____-_- 


EP ey ae ae eee 


Above amounts for utilization research distributed by regions 
and commodities as follows: 
Northern utilization research: 
Corn, wheat, other cereal and forage crops 
Soybean and other oilseeds. ._...__-- 
Sugar and syrups. 3 


a kw ee aan sn ge eee 
Southern utilization research: 

Rice 

Cotton 

Fruits and vegetables 

Cottonseed, peanuts, and other oilseeds 

Sugars, sirups, and naval stores 


Subtotal 


Eastern utilization research: 
Cereal and forage crops--.-.---- 
Fruits and vegetables. ---- 
Oflseeds 
Sugars, sirups, tobacco, tanning mate os and new 
and special plants oes 
Poultry, dairy, and animal products 


Subtotal 





1956 1957 estimated |1958 estimated 


$$ | —__— 








$962, 265 $1, 184, 060 $1, 435, 200 
2384 580, 040 602, 900 

174, 577 205, 420 251, 200 

3, 562 3, 770 3, 800 

, 635 530, 220 544, 200 

45, 743 47, 940 50, 900 
117, 934 137, 550 145, 300 
59, 452 60, 150 131, 300 
116, 548 125, 150 130, 100 
2, 476, 000 2, 874, 300 3, 294, 900 
6, 603, 639 7, 895, 400 8, 985, 100 
168, 820 222, 200 268, 500 
168, 215 174, 150 180, 100 
121, 460 132, 190 135, 900 
306, 180 312, 460 327, 400 
595, 855 618, 800 643, 400 
—————————— | 
764, 675 841, 000 911, 900 
704, 246 913, 730 1, 156, 200 
468, 249 549, 370 575, 100 
356, 854 362, 200 433, 300 

1, 529, 349 1, 825, 300 2, 164, 600 
1, 753, 103 2, 162, 680 3, 037, 400 
1, 712, 027 2, 112, 000 3, 086, 900 
2, 004, 476 2, 811, 350 2, 303, 300 
1, 173, 022 1, 194, 700 1, 514, 200 
936, 852 1, 457, 090 1, 528, 400 
1, 895, 920 2, 456, 280 2, 674, 800 





9, 475, 400 12, 194, 100 14, 145, 000 


























1, 375, 554 1, 686, 500 2, 537, 200 
488, 791 506, 100 738, 200 
18, 818 222) 500 232, 800 
1, 883, 163 2, 415, 100 3, 508, 200 
27, 229 52, 200 55, 100 
1, 519, 121 1, 836, 800 2, 293, 300 
212, 418 995, 200 | 244, 600 
663, 984 666, 000 | 752, 000 
317, 602 | 474, 000 | 498, 600 
2,740, 354 | | 4,024,200 | 3, 843, 600 
— — = z a 
20, 249 2 600 | 24, 000 
463, 803 452, 800 473, 700 
20, 247 22) 600 24, 000 
490, 927 | 560, 800 587, 400 
1, 541, 975 1, 965, 400 | 2, 159, 900 
2, 537, 201 | 3, 024, 200 | 3, 269, 000 
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Supplementary project statement—Continued 


————. 


Project 1956 1957 estimated |1958 es imated 


RESEARCH—continued 


Above amounts for, etc.—Continued 
Western utilization research: 

Wheat, rice, and forage___..____- ae Eek $330, 071 $401, 380 

Wool and mohair eeceeens ee oe 192, 906 275, 200 

Fruits and vegetables______- Sk ee ee oe 1, 328, 255 1, 363, 350 

Sugars and sirups é x foe Seaver 109, 505 , 790 

Poultry preducts See 353, 945 g vee 





guna or es. Le | 2,314, 682 600 | 3, 524, 200 


9, 475, 400 77 194, 100 14, 145, 000 


Total, research.__.-_--___-_- = 39, 42 23, 325, _ 49, 972, 000 56, ,910,0 000 


PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 


Plant disease and pest control: 
Plant pest control: 
Barberry eradication ____- : rime fe gen 658, 209 : 
Citrus blackfly and Mexican fruitfly- rg ee ; 358, 427 372, 100 
Golden nematode-- = aod cnhiee we whee eae 347, 313 359, 300 
Gypsy moth_- ae oan a a ae re 908, 329 2, 795, 200 
Hall scale eradication 85, 756 85, 000 
Insect detection and advisory service - ---- s 274, 106 303, 800 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act - 609, 736 627, 000 
Japanese beetle. Ses ae Wee ee kawsea 441, 229 449, 000 
Phony peach and pe aah moehle.. (-- 2 = 137, 566 145, 000 
Pink bollworm - --_--- , 223, 381 1, 265, 100 
Sweetpotato weevil ; 217, 531 220, 900 
White-fringed beetle | 724, 852 733, 200 
Burrowing nematode 148, 885 403, 000 
European chafer 82, 714 80, 000 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket_..........-------- - 861, 229 1, 590, 400 
Khapra beetle ‘ ; 649, 747 960, 000 
Mediterranean fruitfly______ ie ; 2 96, 500 1 4, 675, 000 
Soybean nematode______--.--- b 29, 37: 77, 000 
Witchweed __- a ie | Saeene 22, 000 
Contingency fund __- once 3 Saal a tatiana ieee eee andes 470, 000 | 


| 





Total, plant pest control_._-.....--.---..--.----- 1 16, 307, 700 
Plant quarantine ---- Se bax de ken veel sccans ieee 3, sz 167 4, 087, 200 | 


Total, plant disease and pest control ; 10, 967, 051 20, 394, 900 | 
Animal disease and pest control: | 
Animal disease control and eradication: 
Eradicating tuberculosis _- aed SS 1, 927, 492 2, 078, 800 
Eradicating brucellosis (Bang’s disease) # a ee 3, 961, 165 3, 961, 165 | 
Eradicating scabies ; iehae 202, 643 206, 400 
Eradicating cattle ticks _- j 403, 558 409, 300 
Diagnosis, contro] and er: idication of miscellaneous 
diseases_ oa 187, 570 234, 000 
Supervision over interstate movement of liv estock __- 1, 024, 970 1, 046, 735 


| | 
Subtotal ; ae 707, 398 7, 936, 400 


Animal quarantine: 
Import-export inspection and quarantine _ -_-- 842, 568 864, 500 1, 068, 700 
Control of manufacture, importation, shipment, and | 

marketing of viruses, serums, toxins, etc--_-- ca 540, 79 548, 200 782, 700 








Subtotal. __- od : ~< , 383, 547 vs 412, 700 


Total, animal disease and pest control a 9, 090, 945 | 


Total, plant and animal disease and pest control- - 20, 057, £996 29, 744, 000 





MEAT INSPECTION 


Meat inspection _- _----- > baie ------| 15,217,643 | 15, 650, 000 | 18, 718, 000 
Unobligated balance --- a oa Sidie emo | 1, 025, 178 wat 





Total available or estimate.............-..--..-.-..--.--| 75, 724, 142 | 95, 366, 000 102, 580, 000 


1 Of this amount, $987,445 was obligated in fiscal year 1956 pursuant to the provision in the 1957 appro- 
priation making $1,2% 50,000 immediately available for control of the Mediterranean fruitfly in fiscal year 
1956. 

2 Excludes advances from the Commodity Credit Corporation, totaling $16,224,435 in 1956 and estimated 
at $20 million in 1957 and 1958, to accelerate the brucellosis-eradication program pursuant to title II of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954, approved Aug. 28, 1954, as amended. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russeti. The committee at this session will hear the items 
for the Agricultural Research Service. Agricultural Research is un- 
der the jurisdiction of Mr. Ervin L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

‘Secretary Peterson, we are glad to have you here. You may proceed 
to make any statement you see fit. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to discuss the proposed 1958 
budget of the Agricultural Research Service. This committee always 
has given us its sympathetic understanding and support. This has 
been most gr atifying to me—and to my colleagues responsible for 
administering the agricultural research and regulatory programs. 
Last year, increased ‘Tesearch appropriations made it possible for us 
to build greatly needed facilities and to expand our research effort in 
a number of directions. The benefits to agriculture will be substantial. 

Today, I would like to tell you about some of the areas of our work 
that should be further strengthened. Dr. Shaw and his associates are 
prepared to discuss in such detail as you wish the entire budget for the 
Agricultural Research Service. 


STRENGTHENING THE FARMER’S POSITION THROUGH RESEARCH 


Agricultural research succeeds only as it benefits farmers. This 
concept has guided research of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture since its establishment. Through the years, Department re- 
search has been directed toward making f arming more profitable for 
more farmers. Today, we are pursuing many lines of approach, and 
the results are encouraging. Looking ahead, we must continue and 
expand our research to ‘find new uses and hence new and permanent 
markets. 

USE OF FARM PRODUCTS IN INDUSTRY 


One of the great farm markets of the future may be found in 
America’s growing industry. Evidence is building up showing that 
agricultur al produc ts properly modified can compete in industry with 
other raw materials. That agricultural products can compete, if we 
put forth sufficient research effort, is proved by the use of agricultural 
fats in livestock feed, plastics and detergents—or in the use of chemi- 

‘ally modified cotton fiber for specific purposes. 

Let me cite one ex: imple. 


PRODUCTION OF DIALDEILYDE STARCHES FROM GRAIN 


We are well on our way toward developing economical commercial 
methods for producing dialdehyde starches from cereal grains. 
Dialdehyde starches are versatile products that can be a source of 
plastics, of superior leather tanning agents, and of other valuable 
industrial chemicals. As industry adapts these new processes and 
begins to produce dialdehyde starches, it will permit our farmers to 
meve in on markets that now use 240 million pounds of imported 
vegetable tannins and 800 million pounds of plastics each year. 
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To exploit these new market possibilities, we must have efficient 
production of agricultural products. To make increasing use of 
agricultural raw materials, industry must be able to depend on stable 
and continuing supplies. This means farmers must be able to plan 
their crop and livestock enterprises with the certainty that they will 
obtain expected yields of good quality products. 


MORE EFFICIENT USE OF SOIL AND WATER 


The job begins with proper soil and water management. Water has 
become a scarce natural resource. Dwindling water supplies and 
falling water tables make it imperative that every means be taken 
to assure its efficient use. 

We can get a good idea of the vital necessity of protecting our soil 
and water by briefly examining these two resources in terms of our 
needs. 

Each minute that I talk with you, our population increases by 5 
6 persons. Tomorrow at this time our numbers will have grown i 
7,000 to 8,000. 

It is estimated that to meet the needs of this expanding population, 
farm output must increase 25 percent by 1975. 

If this increase were to come by simply farming more acres, it 
would be necessary to boost crop land by 100 million acres; pasture 
and range lands by 300 million acres. In reality, we will add very 
few acres to our productive lands within the next two decades. The 
likelihood is that we will add no more than 30 million acres to our 
total crop land while we will lose about 25 million acres of our pasture 
and range land. 

We must remember, too, that we are still fighting an uphill battle 
against soil loss through deterioration, erosion, and watershed damage. 


COMPACTED SOIL PROBLEM 


Increased machinery use in the production of row crops is making 
compacted soils a w idespread problem in the South. Research is 
making headway in helping farmers overcome the effect of these com- 
pacted soils. Experimental use of tillage implements to break up 
hardpans has increased soil-water intake, improved root growth, and 
has increased crop yields. 

Scientists are finding that trashy tillage practices that leave crop 
residues on the soil sur face can effectively ‘reduc ‘e soil loss by wind and 
water erosion and increase infiltration of rain into the soil. 

Cooperative research in Kansas has thrown new light on the dy- 
namics of soil blowing. This information is proving “helpful at the 
present time in our efforts to protect soil against wind erosion. 


WATER SHORTAGE IN WEST 


Water offers similar problems. 

It is estimated that there is only enough extra water in the West 
to irrigate 16 million more acres. In many instances, in the arid 
regions, as much as three-fourths of the water diverted from streams 
is Tost before it reaches the soil root zone. In the humid areas, where 
farmers normally depend on rain, they now lose one-third of the water 
as runoff. 
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Research is making important progress toward protecting our water 
resource, principally by finding ways of preventing or reducing its 
waste. 

Other research is helping the irrigation farmer save more of the 
available water. In South Dakota, for example, scientists showed 
farmers that they could grow as many a ets per acre with 2 
irrigations as with 8, and in Brawley, Calif., they demonstrated that 

rowers could produce as many marketable cantaloupes with 5 as 
with 10 to 13 irrigations. 

In the humid region research is developing cropping systems and 
tillage practices that get more of the rain into the soil. In the South- 
east, where supplemental irrigation is widely recommended, scientists 
are helping farmers save water with improved methods of application, 
and by determining the probabilities of drought in any given area. 
Drought information will be valuable in predicting the need for 
irrigation, and the amounts of water likely to be required. 


SEDIMENTATION PROBLEM 


Much is yet to be learned. We need to know more about the be- 
havior of floodwaters and the effects of running water on soil erosion. 
The sedimentation problem is becoming particularly acute. Farmers 
need better information on methods of reducing water losses, on water 
requirements of crops, and on methods of water application and dis- 
tribution. They need more precise information on proper combina- 
tions of fertilizer and irrigation practices in crop rotations in order 
to get highest yields without depleting soil productivitd: 


PREDEVELOPMENT RESEARCH FOR UPPER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


Extensive plans are underway to speed up the development of the 
upper Colorado River Basin. But not enough information is avail- 
able to serve as a guide on soil management and irrigation practices 
to assure successful irrigation agriculture. Information obtained in 
predevelopmental research in the Columbia River Basin made it 
possible for farmers settling in that area to get reasonable returns 
for their investment. For example, the increase in yields as a result 
of the discovery of zinc deficiency and how to overcome it, in 1 year 
paid for all the predevelopment research conducted in the Columbia 
River Basin. The same type of soil and water research will surely 
pay off in the upper Colorado River Basin. It may well mean the 
difference between success and failure for farmers settling in the area. 
Everywhere the growing use of water is bringing similar problems to 
agriculture. 


RESEARCH TO REDUCE LOSSES FROM DISEASES AND PESTS 


To stabilize production and cut costs, farmers must also be able to 
reduce the heavy losses, estimated in the billions, caused by diseases, 
insects, weeds, and other pests. They particularly need more informa- 
tion to help them plan ahead—to know the possibilities of buildup of 
pests—so they can be ready to meet their threats. 

Knowledge gained through research underlies our present-day 
eradication efforts against such animal diseases as vesicular exanthema 
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in swine and brucellosis in dairy cattle. It is the basis for our eradi- 
cation efforts against the gypsy moth in the Northeast, the khapra 
beetle in the West, and the Mediterranean fr uitfly in Florida. 

For example, knowledge and methods obtained from research on 
fruitflies in Hawaii were the basis for our fight against the Medi- 
terranean fruitfly. 

The development by many insects of resistance to insecticides has 
put serious obstacles in our progress in chemical insect control. Every 
year additional insects are showing resistance to whole groups of 
related chemicals. The problems of insecticide residues and possible 
injury to beneficial insects are also becoming prominent. The im- 
mediate job of research is to find equally effective, yet safer, insecti- 
cides, as well as improved application equipment and methods. 

We need to explor e more fully other possibilities of insect control. 
Biological control is one field that offers great potentialities. Our 
scientists are working with both parasitic "diseases and insects, and 
some extremely promising leads are developing. For example, in 
preliminary field tests, a corn borer fungus has given as high as 90 
percent control of the European corn borer. ‘Three insect parasites 
of the spotted alfalfa aphid are being field-tested, and two of them 
look especially promising. We are proposing more intensive research 
on biological control. We believe it holds promise of great dividends 
to farmers. 

Pests of livestock are equally destructive. It has been estimated in 
the Livestock Conservation News that parasites cost livestock and 
poultry producers over $900 million a year. This means a tremendous 
loss of feed and labor. We believe intensified research on livestock 
parasites will pay off in lower production costs and a more profitable 
animal agriculture. 


NEED FOR ECONOMIC RESEARCH RELATING TO THE FARMER 


The Federal Government is spending large sums of money annually 
for farm programs designed to bring production in balance with de- 
mand, to support commodity prices, to conserve soil and water re- 
sources, and to improve the economic position of farmers and the 
welfare of the general public. These programs require continuous 
study and an: ilysis if they are to keep abreast of changing conditions. 

If we are to keep our farm programs geared to farm 1 needs, we must 
develop and maintain—for signific antly different farm situations— 
current information on farm size, farming systems, farming practies, 
tenure, production costs, income, and investments, and year-by-year 
changes that farmers are making. We need also to evalu: ate the effects 
of alternative programs and measures in each area and each farm 
situation. Only in this way can we analyze and measure the combined 
regional and national effectiveness of programs in achieving produe- 
tion adjustment, conservation, and other objectives. 

We do not now have sufficient facts on these subjects, and we are 
proposing an increase in farm economics research in an effort. to get 
them. More economic information—gained_ through research—can 
help farmers to better their position in the Nation’s economy. 
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PAYMENTS TO STATES 


A major share of the research planned with new funds will be car- 
ried on cooperatively by scientists in the Department of Agriculture 
and the State experiment stations. And we propose to strengthen 
agricultural research in the States and Territories cooperating in 
these studies. The funds will be distributed to experiment stations 
in 48 States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico in accordance with 
provisions of existing legislation. 

It is particularly important that the capacity of the State land- 
grant college and university system to perform agricultural research 
be continually strengthened. From these institutions come the trained 
personnel necessary to the conduct of agricultural research, both public 
and private. Many of the practical operating problems of farmers 
are of a local nature. The States are close to these problems. States 
can and should perform much of the basic research. Basic research 
has no fixed destination, but it provides the kind of information we 
need for developing the answers to the day-to-day operating problems 
which are arising with increasing frequency. 

Overall there must be the closest possible State and Federal coop- 
eration. In this way both may contribute their maximum toward 
making it possible for our farm people to attain a satisfactory living 
in enterprises characterized by change. 


BUILDING NOW FOR THE FUTURE 


Research takes time. To a large extent, it will be the research 
that is planned and initiated now that will benefit farmers in the 
future. It will be this new research that will enable farmers to pro- 
duce for a greatly expanded population from essentially the same 
land and with the same water resources that are now available. 

To meet these needs, we must stop soil deterioration. We must 
stop wasting water. We must control insects, weeds, and plant and 
animal diseases. We must breed more productive crops and live- 
stock. Fruits, vegetables, and meats must fulfill nutritional require- 
ments in both quantity and quality. We must improve fertilizers, 
machines, and other tools of agricultural production. We must find 
more uses for products from our farms. We must reduce marketing 
costs. We must improve farm management and farm living. 

In hundreds of ways we must learn to produce and use more from 
each acre. This is a job for research. 


NEW PEST CONTROL PROBLEMS 


It seems every time we come before this committee, we have some 
new pest control problems to worry about. This year is no exception. 

The soybean cyst nematode has now been found in Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas, as well as in North Carolina. This pest con- 
stitutes a serious threat to soybeans, as well as snap beans, lespedeza, 
and common vetch. 

A new parasitic plant called witchweed has been found in several 
counties in both North and South Carolina. This insidious weed 
destroys corn and other crops of the grass family by penetrating 
their roots and depriving them of nutrients and water. Specialists 
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estimate that witchweed, if uncontrolled, could equal the damage of 
the corn borer. 

The imported fire ant has become a serious pest in the South, espe- 
cially in the Gulf Coast States. It causes serious damage to vege- 
table and field crops and, because of its painful sting that causes 
boil-like sores, may cause injury to farm animals and even death to 
wildlife. The House Appropriations Committee has recommended 
that the Department should begin immediately to work out plans 
with the affected States, landowners, and others to meet this serious 
threat to the crops and livestock on a cooperative basis. 


PROGRESS MADE ON CONTROL OF INSECT PESTS 


Along with our problems, I am happy to report that all signs point 
toward complete success in our all-out fight against the Mediter- 
ranean fruitfly. In cooperation with Florida, nearly 800,000 acres 
have been treated. As of April 12, only 8,600 acres were still under 
treatment. Only parts of 2 counties, Dade and Lee, remain under 
Federal quarantine; parts of 7 others remain under State quaran- 
tine. We expect to have the pest eradicated in the near future. 

Similar success seems assured in eradicating the khapra beetle in 
seed and grain storages in the West. It is expected that in the very 
near future contracts will be executed for the treatment of all remain- 
ing properties known to be infested. 

Last year we worked out procedures with the State governments to 
be followed in carrying out joint responsibilities for the prevention 
control, and eradication of diseases and pests. I want to say that we 
have been pleased with the results. They form a sound basis for 
cooperative planning whenever a new disease threatens or an old 
one gets out of hand. 

REGULATORY NEEDS 


The increases which Congress provided last year for plant quaran- 
tine work included funds for transfer to the Bureau of Customs to 
restore procedures for checking baggage to detect prohibited or re- 
stricted agricultural materials. This has greatly increased the inter- 
ceptions of such agricultural materials at ports of entry. The rapid 
increase in foreign travel, and the opening of new ports of entry for 
aircraft, continues to present serious problems in our plant and animal 
quarantine work. 

The rapidly expanding use of veterinary biologics necessitates 
strengthening the inspection and testing of these products. 

Our progress and problems stress the interdependence of research 
and regulatory work in protecting the Nation’s agriculture. There 
is no other area of agricultural endeavor in which research results are 
applied more rapidly than in the prevention, control, and eradication 
programs. The benefits go the other way, too. Regulatory workers 
locate a disease or pest, mark its boundary of spread, and hold it in 
check while scientists work to develop means of control and eradica- 
tion. Each group must depend on the other; each must be capable of 
carrying its share of the burden. 


MEAT-INSPECTION NEEDS 


Meatpacking operations are being slowed down because of the short- 
age of meat inspectors. Running below capacity adds to processing 
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costs and to the cost of meat. Our inability to provide enough in- 
spectors results essentially from an expansion in the number of plants, 
decentralization of the packing industry, and an increase in the num- 
ber of animals slaughtered under Federal inspection. Additional 
funds are needed for this work. 


NEED FOR FACILITIES AND PERSONNEL 


Finally, I would like to talk with you about facilities and personnel. 
Last year, provision was made for the construction of a national seed 
storage laboratory, a crops and soils laboratory, a poultry brooder 
house, a fruit and vegetable utilization laboratory, and an anim] dis- 
ease laboratory. I am happy to report that good progress is being 
made on these facilities. 

These new structures, as well as others authorized in recent years, 
constitute an important advance in our efforts to catch up with our 
needs. In the budget now being submitted, we propose some addi- 
tional facilities that are important to the efficiency of our research 
efforts. Modern facilities help assure the most productive work of 
our trained scientists. They will also help us recruit and retain 
people with the necessary competence to operate effective research 
programs. 

Competition for scientists is becoming more and more serious. Con- 
stant contact is being maintained with colleges and universities gradu- 
ating students in agricultural sciences. We are doing all we can to 
interest outstanding graduates in agricultural careers and we have 
been quite successful. But, if the State experiment stations and the 


Department are to continue to perform the research function as 
visualized by all of us, we must Improve our ability to attract and 
retain outstanding people. 

Dr. Shaw and his associates are here to discuss the budget in 


more detail, and we will all be glad to try to answer any questions 
you may have. 


MEPITERRANEAN FRUITFLY 


Senator Russetu. Mr. Secretary, you referred to the Mediterranean 
fruitfly. We allocated very substantial sums of money for that work 
at the last session, I think, in at least two supplemental bills. Are 
you going to spend all of that money or is there any possibility of 
areturn ¢ 

Mr. Prerrerson. Does Mr. Grant have an up-to-date report on the 
status of that account ¢ 

Mr. Grant. On the basis of the last information we have a balance 
of $300,000 was indicated under the amount that was reserved for 
the Mediterranean fruitfly. 

Senator Russeti. Did the State of Florida match all of the Federal 
funds ? 

Mr. Grant. That is my understanding, sir. They are matching 
them as the work continues. 

Mr. Prrerson. According to the last reports I saw in Florida re- 
cently, they will have matched all of the Federal expenditures by 
the end of this fiscal year. 
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APPROPRIATIONS TO DEPARTMENT FOR RESEARCH 


Senator Russetyt. What is the total amount of increase of funds 
requested for fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. Pererson. For all of the Department, the total increase for 
research is $14,649,000. 

Senator Russeit. What will that give us for research in the event 
all of it is allowed ? 

Mr. Pererson. If all of it is allowed, it would make a total of 
$117,303,000 of which $83,049,000 would be for USDA research and 
$34,254,000 for Federal grant funds to the States. 

Senator Russe. I suppose that the appropriations for research in 
the field of agriculture have been increased about as rapidly in the 
last several years as any item in the budget unless it is some phase 
of the defense appropriations bill. We have had very substantial 
increases every year for the last several years. 

Mr. Prererson. Proportionately that is quite correct. In 1956 the 
total of USDA research for direct use was $58 million. The budget as 
proposed before you is $83 million. At the same time the non-Federal 
expenditures for agricultural research have moved from $76 million 
plus to an estimated $90 million for the 1958 fiscal year. 


COMPLETION OF PROJECTS 


Senator Russett. That always brings the old question, Mr. Secre- 
tary, of, do you ever complete any of these projects where the funds 
that have been available for one project can be put to a new project 
instead of having to appropriate new funds for it ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes, Senator Russell; we do. Dr. Shaw can re- 
spond in more detail, but these projects are constantly reviewed and 
some of them dropped because the research has explor ed the possi- 
bility of a new area sufficiently to conclude that it is not nrofitelbla to 
pursue it further. I think it characteristic of research that when we 
find one answer we find further problems. It goes to the increasing 
competition within agriculture itself. 

Agriculture has become considerably more technical. The problems 
of soil management, the application of fertilizers and water, the new 
plant varieties, new produc tion characteristics, and the utilization fac- 
tors involved, are all creating unresolved problems that demand more 
research; but certainly we do try to review projects with sufficient 
frequency to assure ourselves that we are moving in an area of need. 


SPOTTED ALFALFA APHID 


Senator Russety. I can understand that, generally speaking, but 
take some item like this spotted alfalfa aphid. You say you found 
something very promising in that field. In something of that kind, 
when you do find a solution to it, what happens to the. appropriation 
which has been made for that work? 

Mr. Prrerson. That appropriation base would be diverted to other 
problems. In other words, there is a certain amount for that in the 
budget. When a solution to the alfalfa aphid problem is found, the 
money that is represented by that effort is then used within the base 
for other types of problems. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS ADDED AND DROPPED 


Dr. Suaw. Mr. Chairman, I might give you a figure that would re- 
late to your question. At the beginning of 1956 we had a total of 
3,023 projects active in the Department. During the ensuing calendar 
year we completed 200 of those projects. We suspended or stopped 
91 projects where it appeared that our progress was not sufficient to 
warrant continuing. We revised 250 other projects in light of changed 
conditions. During the same period, because of the money released 
from those projects just mentioned and new funds made available, we 
took up 423 new projects in the Department. 

Senator RusseLt. That was in addition to the new ones you took up 
with the increased appropriations that were provided by the last 
Congress ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. The figure that I gave you was 423 new projects, which 
were financed from both base and increase funds. I do not have the 
exact figure but I am sure that at least 300 of those new projects 
‘ame from the base appropriations. 


STATE REPRESENTATION ON RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Senator Russetn. During the recess of the Congress, the staff of this 
committee conducted some surveys and made some inquiries about 
the research program. I have before me a memorandum prepared 
by the staff, by Mr. Schafer, of the results of that research. He went 
to the land-grant college people that looked after experimental work 
within the States to find out what criticisms they had of the program. 
Among those criticisms is one, that the advisory committees that you 


have do not have adequate representation from the State experiment 
stations. They think that that tends to put the emphasis on the 
Federal research without regard for what should be done federally 
and what can be done at the State experiment stations. What is your 
opinion of that criticism ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. That is a judgment matter, Senator Russell, and 
gentlemen. We have been in contact with the various committees of 
the experiment-station group. It has been our general view that the 
purpose of research, both Federal and State, is to service the total area 
of agriculture and that our advisory committees should be generally 
representative of the using interests of both areas of research, rather 
than being representative in whole or in part of the experiment- 
station group. 

I certainly would not wish to leave the impression that we would 
feel that the States should have no representation on those committees. 

My general understanding is, and Dr. Shaw can respond further, 
that we have pursued the practice of filling those committees with 
the people who use research and are affected by it rather than by 
including the experiment-station people because they do have ready 
access to our offices and to our people, both in the field and here. 

Senator Russevi. I thought it was somewhat within the province 
of this advisory committee to advise research in definite lines where 
needs developed. It would seem to me that the State people would 
have about as much information as to needs that arose in various areas 
of the Nation as anybody else could possibly have. 

Mr. Perrrson. They certainly have a very large degree of compe- 
tence in determining need in my opinion. I would say again, however, 
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that they work as we do for the people who use this research, and the 
people who use it are the best equipped, generally speaking, to deter- 
mine the adequacy of what has been furnished to them and the needs 
that they have for unresolved problems. 

Senator Russetu. That is certainly true on a national basis, but 
you cannot have every area represented on these advisory committees 
and you may get to some immediate problem such as some of these 
new outbreaks to which you referred. I do not suppose there is any 
delay about your getting the news when something like this fire-ant 
ineiflent occurs. 

Mr. Pererson. I do not believe there has been any delay, Senator, 
At least there has not been any that has come to my attention. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Dr. SHaw. May I comment on the advisory committees, Mr. Chair- 
man. Our advisory committees usually consist of 11 people and we 
have the provision that 6 of the 11 must be farmers or their repre- 
sentatives. Among the other 5 members we try to have 1 of the 5 
be a representative of an agricultural experiment station, usually a 
director of an agricultural experiment station. One of the other 
members of the five we try to have as a representative of the State 
department of agriculture, one member from that group on each 
committee. 

During the course of our discussions in the Advisory Committee we 
do present to the Committee not only what the Department of Agri- 
culture is doing in the field of work under consideration, but we also 
make a report on what the State agricultural experiment stations are 


doing in the same field and then finally, when we get the Advisory 
Committee report, we send copies of it to all of the State experiment 
stations so that they can be guided in the development of their pro- 
grams by that same advice as we are guided by in the Department. 
The advice is very helpful to us in the Department, and I am sure it is 
helpful to the people in the State experiment stations, as they consider 
and modify their programs, from year to year. 


EVALUATION OF RESEARCH OBJECTIVES TO MEET LONG-RANGE NEEDS 


Senator Russet. Another criticism was that the Department did 
not evaluate its research objectives to meet long-range needs, but con- 
centrates on major programs and problems. I guess the answer to 
that was that the squeaking wheel gets the grease, and where there is 
some immediate trouble you have to direct your attention to that. 

Mr. Pererson. There is certainly foundation for that observation, 
Senator Russell. Looking at the background of stated needs that has 
come through these research and advisory committee studies, we find 
that the backlog is substantially greater than the funds that can be 
made available for meeting these problems. My best information is 
that the same situation is generally true within the States and there- 
fore only those immediate and pressing problems have received the 
first attention. 

Senator Russet. In other words, you do not have much time for 
pure or theoretical or basic research because of the many concrete 
problems that are presented to you. 
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Mr. Pererson. That is also a fact. It has been one of our great 
concerns that the reservoir of basic oe that will be needed 5 or 
10 years from now has been seriously going down and we are attempt- 
ing with every resource we can to maintain an area of basic research 
that will give us the tools to meet problems that we do not even now 
foresee. 


FEDERAL REPRESENTATION ON REGIONAL BESEARCH PROJECTS OF STATES 


Senator Russetx. Another criticism was that the field system of 
project leaders is inadequate to emphasize overall research needs of 
9- or 3-State areas, or to provide leadership. What is your system 
of project leaders? 

Mr. Peterson. I will ask Dr. Shaw to respond to that if I may. 

Dr. Suaw. I think the inference there may have been due to the 
regional projects that are set up primarily by the land-grant colleges 
to study problems in 2 or 3 States. Normally the Department does 
provide what is called a research coordinator, a leader of those coopera- 
tive State projects. 

They find it difficult to have their men move from one State to 
another for supervision and we normally have provided this regional 
leader. We have not been able to do it in all cases but we try to 
cooperate as best we can in providing it. 


FEDERAL AND STATE COMPETITION FOR RESEARCH WORKERS 


Senator Russex. It is also suggested that Agricultural Research 
Service is raiding State personnel. It offers full-time research jobs 


to some of the most competent experimental station workers. The 
person lured receives a sizable promotion and often stays at the same 
institution doing full-time research instead of continuing to combine 
teaching with research, which provides additional trained research 
workers. How about that? Have you been raiding these State insti- 
tutions ¢ 

Dr. SHaw. I think my reply to that would be that during the past 
year the States have hired more people from us than we have from 
them. Our report shows that 18 scientific and technical personnel 
transferred to us from the States and that during the same period we 
lost 32 similar people to the States. 

Mr. Pererson. I would like to observe, If 1 may, that the State 
colieges and universities are, of course, not only their own source of 
recruitment but they are also ours. We are compelled to use the same 
institutions for recruiting our separate staffs as well as our joint staffs. 

Senator Russet. That is one reason I attached some significance 
to that. They are the people who turn out the increasing number 
of people who do this work and, if you had been taking them off the 
faculties where they could teach and do research, it would tend to 
bring down the end product of trained research workers that graduate 
from the land-grant colleges. 

Mr. Prererson. We certainly try to work cooperatively with the 
States and avoid any practice that could be characterized as raiding, 
but I would have to say again that the State colleges turning out these 
scientists are our source of supply as well as the source of supply for 
the colleges themselves. That is also why we hold to the general 
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philosophy that we conduct as much work as we can at a State station 
where the joint staffs can work cooperatively together and where 
opportunity is available for graduate Secorencnin or students to 
work in subprofessional work in the laboratories, because it affords 
a broader opportunity for exposure of potential scientists to the total 
research process. 

Senator Youne. Are not Federal salaries in research or the Federal 
field of agriculture a little better than in most State colleges? 

Mr. Pererson. I do not believe so. I have recently sat on one of 
the interdepartmental committees looking into this whole problem of 
research and the main problem now is the level of salaries being paid 
outside of public employment, in the scientific field particularly, 
There are individual differences, true, but over all there is not a sub- 
stantial difference. 

BASIC RESEARCH 


Senator Youne. A commission established under the soil bank to 
look into the disposal of surpluses to various users made its report 
the other day. It is a fascinating, interesting report. One of the 
complaints they make, and I think a justified one, is that agriculture 
does little to find new uses for agricultural products surpluses. Of 
course, it goes back to the statement you made a while ago that you 
have little money left over for basic research. I think that is one field 
of research in which we could do more. 

Mr. Pererson. We believe likewise. 


NEED FOR INCREASED UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


Senator Youne. If agriculture did half as much as the oil industry 
does to find new uses for their products we would not be in the bad 
shape in which we are today. 

Mr. Pererson. Perhaps we are guilty of some pride, but our efforts 
in that field are reasonably impressive. It might be recalled that the 
utilization work started out, you might say, with the authorization 
for the four regional laboratories in 1938. They did not get manned 
until the war came along and all of their effort then was devoted 
toward the war effort. They got reoriented after the war and the 
Korean incident came along and there was disruption, so that it was 
only in the last few years that there has been a real effort toward 
utilization work in the Federal department. We recently made some 
changes that emphasized this need for research. 

We think it needs emphasis particularly under present conditions 
of agriculture. 

Senator Younc. This Commission set up under the act last year 
solicited the help of some of the best research people in the United 
States. I wonder if they have worked much with the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Pererson. They have worked closely with us. 

Senator Young. Thank you. 


STATE-FEDERAL COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AGENTS 


Senator Russe.tu. This next one seems to be a criticism of the Con- 
gress more than of the Department. 
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Congress does worship pretty steadily at the throne of the Civil 
Service. The change of personnel between State and Federal rolls 
has become exceedingly accelerated. Standards are either too low or 
too high to meet college standards. The question is raised as to why 
Federal cooperative appointments cannot be redirected to flexible and 
realistic standards of procedure to meet experiment station needs such 
as formerly obtained in the old Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Dr. Suaw. This refers to a change in regulation of the Civil Service 
Commission in the last year on what we previously called cooperative 
agents—employees that were jointly employed between the Depart- 
ment and the college. 

The Civil Service Commission’s new regulation provided restric- 
tions that have caused us to change a number of those agent positions 
into straight civil-service jobs. That is what is being offered as a 
complaint. I think that probably in another 2 or 3 years when we get 
working with the new system it will not be as much of a problem as 
in this past year in which we had to make the several conversions. 


ANIMAL DISEASE RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Senator Russeii. The States feel that a facility program should be 
developed concurrently with a long-range Federal-State research pro- 
m. The States do not approve of the action of the Department in 
establishing the national animal disease research facility without con- 
sulting the State research groups or their organization; and their facil- 
ity, when completed, can be staffed only by recruitment of institutions 
which are now engaged on animal-disease research. Are you going to 
have any difficulty moving research people from Beltsville out to 
Ames? 

Dr. Suaw. I do not anticipate it. We will lose some, of course, 
when we transfer the work from Beltsville to Ames, but the majority 
of them will move. Certainly we will be hiring newly graduated 
veterinarians in the new program. I cannot believe that that criti- 
cism is very general. When it came to the case of locating the animal 
disease laboratory you may remember that about 40 out of the 48 insti- 
tutions wanted to have it. 

Senator Russet. Yes; all of them were anxious to get it, of course, 
but we found in this survey that a good many of the State people 
shared the opinion that I expressed when you first brought it up, that 
it might be better to have some regional laboratories rather than to 
put all of your work at one place. You may recall that,I raised that 
question with you gentlemen when we had the matter of the appro- 
priation up, because of the great difference in the climatic conditions 
and other factors that go into these diseases in different sections of the 
country. Are you still satisfied that it was the part of wisdom to put 
itallin one place ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes,sir. I am convinced that it was the part of wisdom. 
We are certain to get more research for our money by putting it at 
Ames than we would if we broke it up into several pieces. I think it 
goes without saying or at least, it has been our experience in the past 
that the States would prefer that we did not locate any national labo- 
ratory any place. They would like us to do all of our work at their 
stations. We feel that it is a more economical use of Federal funds to 
have some concentrations in some areas. 
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For instance, we feel certain that our expenditures at our 4 utiliza- 
tion research laboratories are going to return the public more for the 
money than if we had divided those laboratories into 48 parts. 

Senator Russe.t,. You think that the overall effect on the ceaseless 
struggle of man against the diseases of his domestic animals will be 
done better if you have it in one place ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. We are still going to have cooperative work 
with the State experiment stations, but here we can study the most 
important diseases with a concentrated group of people, all in one 
location, which will give immensely better research than if the animal 
disease work was scattered. 

Senator Russei. It is going to be difficult to get some of these dis- 
eases to live at Ames, is it not, because they are accustomed to a dif- 
ferent climate or more rainfall? How are you going to generate these 
diseases such as the screwworm? How will you work on that out at 
Ames? 

Dr. Suaw. There will be some diseases that we will not be able to 
work on at Ames, but the vast majority of them we can work on there, 
We will have controlled conditions that will permit us to infect the 
animals as well or better than most any other place. We do not antici- 
pate any difficulty in line with your question. 


NEED FOR MORE RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. Peterson. In that connection, Senator Russell, we have re- 
cently been carrying on some discussions as to facilities with the 
State directors’ group. They have called to our attention the fact 
that they are being pressed for space in their own facilities; that, we 
occupy part of those facilities under cooperative research projects and 
they have frankly asked us to consider ways and means by which 
Federal aid may be made available to the States to enlarge their own 
physical facilities to carry on an enlarged research program. 

Senator Russexx. I might say they brought that up also with the 
staff of the committee. I did not mention it, but one of the items 
they brought up was that they wanted to have some Federal assist- 
ance. This did not seem to me to be a very propitious time to mention 
that. 

Mr. Pererson. We have not come to any conclusion. We recognize 
that they have a problem of physical facilities as we do. I should 
like to say further on that subject that to get the best use of the pro- 
fessional capacities that we have, we think an adequate physical 
facility for each professional person is well worth the investment 
because where those facilities are either inadequate or there is not the 
facility to give the subprofessional or supporting staff to a capable 
research worker we just do not get the better results out of that 
worker. So this facility problem is one that I think the Department, 
the States, the Congress, and affected State legislatures are going to 
have to look at closely. 

Senator Russe... For the time being we will let the State legisla- 
tures look after the question of the State facilities. 

In connection with the facilities in the appropriations bill for last 
year we had a statement in the committee report that read: 

In connection with the long-range research program the committee requests the 


Department to make a study of its need for research facilities and report to the 
committee. 
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We have received no report on that. Has there been any study 
made other than just coming in and asking for a whole lot of new 
isolated facilities in this budget ? 

Mr. Pererson. That study is underway. It has not been com- 

leted. There are several determinations that have yet to be made, 
one of them involving a matter touched on here in the earlier dis- 
cussion today, namely, How shall this research be conducted? Shall 
it be broken up and put in centers over the country? What position 
will Beltsville he in in this facility situation ? 


We have a departmental building committee looking at both the 
detailed problem and the policy questions involved. I do not know 
know whether you, Dr. Shaw, or Mr. Grant, have further comments 
to make at this moment or not. 

Dr. SHaw. No; the study is underway and has not been completed. 


SEDIMENTATION RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Senator Russety. What do you have in this budget in the way of 
increased, new or improved facilities? How many buildings are 
included and what do they cost? 

Dr. SHaw. We have one item, $600,000 for a building in Missis- 
sippi for work on sedimentation research. It would be located in the 
Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie watershed. 

Senator Russeii. Is that sedimentation in reservoirs or in alluvial 
deposits, or what? 

Dr. Suaw. It isin both. It is the stream sedimentation, cutting of 
stream banks, the silting of the reservoirs, and the movement of silt 
out. of the area and the destroying of a good lot of farmlands. The 

roblem in Mississippi is very severe. At the initiation of the 
Haase Appropriations Committee, we were directed in this current 
fiscal year 1957 to initiate and start some work in the Yazoo-Little 
Tallahatchie area. We have this work underway, and it is in connee- 
tion with that work that we have proposed the establishment of this 
new laboratory in the Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie. 

Senator Russety. This question of siltation is of course not con- 
fined to Mississippi, as much as we want to remedy their problems. 
Will the results of that study be worth anything to other areas where 
you have the problem of siltation of reservoirs? 

Dr. Suaw. We expect that the work done here will apply to a large 
area of the Southeast. There will be a substanial area in the States 
neighboring Mississippi which will be directly affected, but we think 
that the results that we get out of that will guide us in practically 
all the work we do in the Southeast. We expect to get results from 
this work that will guide the Soil Conservation Service in their flood- 
control efforts. 

Senator Russett. We have done a tremendous amount of research 
on this question of siltation of reservoirs and things of that kind, 
have we not, Dr. Shaw? 

Dr. Suaw. We have done quite a little, but it is far from being 
adequate. The Soil Conservation Service, in discussing the needs 
of research with us, placed this problem of water movement, sedimen- 
tation, and so forth, as their No. 1 priority problem. 
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BUDGET REQUESTS FOR OTHER FACILITIES 


Senator Russet. What other buildings do you have in here other 
than this $600,000 siltation laboratory in the Yazoo? 

Dr. SHaw. We have some construction at our Miles City, Mont., 
Livestock Experiment Station amounting to $145,000. It consists 
of a sewage-disposal plant, a cattle feeding shed, and one residence, 

We have a $250,000 item for our sheep- breeding laboratory at Du- 
bois, Idaho. It is for a headquarters laboratory building and in- 
cludes lambing and feeding quarters for the sheep-breeding research 
program there. 

We have a $105,000 item for development of a wool processing 
pilot plant at our western laboratory at Albany, Calif. Finally, we 
have a $100,000 item for some reconstruction and renovation of our 

Salinity Laboratory in California. The total for research buildings 
is $1,200,000, and we have asked for an alteration item of $25,000 at 
the Salinity Laboratory. 

In addition to these research buildings we are asking for 4 livestock- 
inspection facilities to be erected on the Canadian border at a total 
cost of $156,000, and $30,000 for the construction of a greenhouse and 
headhouse at Beltsville, Md., for regulatory work relating to the test- 
ing of pesticides. 


RESEARCH ON FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Senator Russeiy. Here in the committee at times we are over- 
whelmed with information on various diseases and insects and pests 
that practically threaten to overwhelm the whole country, but after 


we undertake to do something about it we do not hear too much about 
it. Every year we have a great deal of discussion about the hoof-and- 
mouth disease. We appropriated large sums to build a laboratory 
to deal with that. What progress are you making on that research, 
Dr. Shaw ? 

Dr. Suaw. The new laboratory has been finished. We started our 
work in the new laboratory at the first of this calendar year, January 
1, 1957. We are getting a staff assembled, and they have made some 
progress already. 

One item of particular progress is that they have learned how to 
culture the virus in kidney tissue of animals whereas previously it 
was necessary to grow the virus in the tongue of the animal. We can 
now produce virus from kidneys that we can obtain from slaughter- 
houses. That does away with the need of growing the virus in the 
live animal, cutting out the tongue, and destroying the animal. 

Senator Russett. You do not have to inoc ulate him when he is 
alive ? 

Dr. Suaw. We have found a way of doing it in the kidney tissue. 

Senator Russeti. That is some improvement over what 1 saw in 
Mexico. They had to infect the animal alive and then kill the poor 
beast. 

Dr. Suaw. That will, in the event of an outbreak, save a lot of ae 
in materials for the control and eradication program. ‘The research 
work on foot-and-mouth disease is just underway, and we expect to 
get some very valuable results from it. 

Senator Younc. How many people will you have working in that! 

Dr. Suaw. Dr. Byerly, will you say the number? 
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Dr. Byerty. The approximate number in the laboratory on Plum 
Island is 300. We are still recruiting to fully staff the Laboratory. 


STATUS OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Senator RusseL,. What is the status of the drive against this dis- 
ease in Mexico now? Do you have it about eliminated now? 

Dr. Brrerty. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes; Mexico is free of foot-and-mouth disease at the 
present time, and has been for over 2 years. 

Senator Russet. Where do you think the greatest threat to the 
herds of this country is at the present time, Dr. Shaw? 

Dr. Suaw. It is hard to pinpoint where the greatest threat is. With 
the communications that we have with all of the countries of the world, 
the airplanes and other movement, we have a threat from everywhere. 

Senator Russeii. Can they bring that in without bringing in the 
animal? 

Dr. Suaw. They could bring it in in meat scraps, garbage, or some- 

thing of that sort that had not been cooked. We have to be on the 
alert at our borders all over to keep these things out. So far we have 
been successful, and we hope we will continue to be. 

Senator Young. Is hoof-and-mouth disease as prevalent in South 
America now as it was several years ago? 

Dr. Cuarkson. It is just as prevalent, in fact more so, than it was 
during the time of the outbreak in Mexico. It now involves all of 
the countries of South America. All of the three major types of the 
disease are prevalent there. 

Senator Young. I recall when Senator Russell and some of us were 
in Mexico, and I believe you were there at the time, Dr. Clarkson, 
that you people questioned a little, I think, the possibility of Mexico 
being able to wipe out hoof-and- mouth disease under the program they 
wanted to follow and finally did follow. They were successful in their 
program. It was vaccination. 

Dr. CLarkson. It took a combination program, if you recall. We 
followed up with the essential slaughter, where it was necessary. 

Senator Youne. I was going to say that the program worked out a 
lot better than I thought it al at the time. 

Senator Russet. It depended on the Mexican Government getting 
squarely behind it. 

I just happened to be reading a report of the World Bank the 
other day, and I saw a herd of very beautiful cattle that had been 
imported into Colombia with the money that the World Bank had 
loaned them. We are the biggest stockholder, and contributed to it. 
What steps are those countries taking down there to eliminate the 
hoof-and-mouth disease? It would not be a very good investment to 
lend them several million dollars to import fine cattle and then let 
the hoof-and-mouth disease get into them. 

Dr. CLarkson. They rely on owner vaccination for the most part 
to cut down the effects of the disease. Venezuela now has an organ- 
ized gover nmental effort to limit the spread and to control it, but they 
are becoming discouraged of the possibility of eradication, so that it 
is up to individual owners to give such protection as they can against 
outbreaks that may occur from herds dad flocks nearby. 
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IMPORTED FIRE ANT 


Senator Russett. Have you developed an effective method of deal- 
ing with this fire ant? 

r. Ctarkson. The imported fire ant, that has gained foothold in 
so many of the Southern States, apparently can be eliminated from 
an acreage with the application of some of the chlorinated hydro- 
carbons that are so widely used as insecticides. It takes rather a 
heavy dosage, costing about $5 per acre, using granulated dieldrin or 
heptachlor. This has been used by individual owners to a varying 
extent. Their difficulty has been that, although they have cleaned up 
their own acreage, within a period of 2 or 3 years it becomes re- 
infested from neighboring acreage, so that the great emphasis in 
their consideration during the past 6 months has been on trying to 
find some way for joint effort between communities, the owners, and 
the States with the Federal Government assisting. 

Senator Russery. Is the Federal Government lending any assist- 
ance to an eradication or control program, such as we do in the case 
of grasshoppers, Mormon crickets, and the Mediterranean fruitfly. 

Dr. Criarkson. Not at the present time. There is authorizing 
legislation pending in the Congress. It has passed both Houses, but 
with a different version in the House than in the Senate, and that 
is now to be reconciled. We have under development with the State 
officials of all of the southeastern States a program aimed first at 
slowing down and preventing the further spread of the fire ant; sec- 
ond, at eliminating outlying infestations; and third, at organizin 
community effort for eradication of the ant in the heavily infeste 
areas on a community basis. The first effort probably will be made 
in those areas where we also have the white-fringed beetle infesta- 
tion, as it has been found that the treatment for the white-fringed 
beetle will also eliminate the fire ant. 

Senator Russeti. Where did the fire ant come from, Dr. Clarkson? 

Dr. Crarkson. It came from South America, and has been in this 
country for nearly 30 years, but it has been during the past 2 to 4 
years that it has enormously increased in its intensity and numbers 
and therefore has caused all the trouble. 

Senator Russexx. I do not recall ever hearing of it until last year. 
I thought it was a relatively new insect. 

Dr. Crarkson. You do not have many outbreaks in Georgia, but 
there are heavy outbreaks in Mississippi, Louisiana, and Alabama. 
They have been able to eliminate a number of the fringe outbreaks 
in Georgia. They have eliminated some in North Carolina and Ar- 
kansas, and to some extent in the other States. 

Senator Russexx. I noted that Mr. Secretary Peterson had Georgia 
completely surrounded with all these pests. He had the soybean cyst 
nematode in Tennessee and North Carolina; he had the witchweed in 
North and South Carolina; he had the imported fire ant in many of 
the Southeastern States and the Mediterranean fruitfly in Florida, so 
that he had the State of Georgia well surrounded. I hope the De- 
partment of Agriculture will kill them in our sister States before they 
get to us because we are surrounded by all of them. 

Dr. Crarkson. We will do our best. 

Senator Russrry. Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. I have no questions. 
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Senator Russe.t. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a further word 
about this fire-ant problem. I understand it has been in Mississippi 
in a very limited way for many years, but it has spread rapidly in the 
last 1 or 2 years. Do you contemplate an areawide program that will 
first plan and then attempt to control or eradicate this ant? 


STATUS OF FIRE-ANT PROGRAM 


Mr. Peterson. First, Senator Stennis, we have had several meetings 
with the State officials in those States. Dr. Clarkson can respond in 
more detail, but we are attempting to evaluate the size of the problem 
and what type of organizational effort will be required to meet the 
problem on an organized basis with some reasonable prospect of 
eventual elimination. Dr. Clarkson can respond in more detail as to 
precisely what has been done up to this point. 

Senator Srennis. Assuming that authorizing legislation were 
passed, do you have in mind a program that will perhaps call for 
supplemental appropriations this year ? 

Mr. Pererson. That has not been determined as yet, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, the fact that this bill has been pending and 
debated, and written about up here, has caused everyone to believe 
that there is some kind of a program that will come soon and if there 
is not going to be any money appropriated this year there will not be 
much of a program until the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Pererson. That is true. I would not be able to give you any 
assurance that a program would be forthcoming this year. We are, 
of course, conscious of the problem. It will involve, we think, Federal 
and State and community effort. 

Senator Stennis. I have decided that it is going to take a great 
sum of money from what little I know about it to really grapple with 
the problem. Do you think so, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Pererson. It gives that appearance, certainly. Again, I will 
not be able to tell you that we will come forth asking for appropria- 
tions. 

Senator Srennis. I hope you will as soon as your plan is made. 

Mr. Pererson. We want to do whatever we can, within the limita- 
tions that apply to our operation, to meet this problem as well as the 
other problems I have mentioned. 

Senator Russet,. Mr. Secretary, in view of the fact that the legis- 
lation is here and this is an acute problem, it seems to me that the 
Department would be making some surveys in order to be able to move 
in 1f the Congress directed you to do so. 

Mr. Prrerson. That is what we are doing, Senator. We have held 
meetings with the various States and those meetings are proceeding, 
I believe, with a further evaluation of what type of organization would 
be required to meet this problem and who should accept what respon- 
sibility. 

Senator Stennis. These plants kill animal as well as plant life. Do 
they not kill young calves? 

Mr. Pererson. That has been reported to me, Senator Stennis. 

Senator Russet. I heard that they poisoned children. I have not 
seen it myself. 

Senator Srennis. I heard it but I cannot prove it. 
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I think that the area is so adversely affected, Mr. Secretary, that 
certainly it is a case where you ought to move in there and tr y to have 
a program and call for an appropriation of some kind in this incoming 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Peterson. That program is in process of development, Senator 
Stennis, as I indicated. When it will move to the stage where we are 
ready to come forward with requests for appropriations is a question 
that I simply cannot answer at this moment. 

Senator Stennis. Well, you are going to continue to give high prior- 
ity attention to it. 

Mr. Prererson. My own opinion is that this matter is worthy of 
high priority in the disease and pest problems that I know about at the 
present time. 

Senator Stennis. You are planning to continue your consideration 
of it and try to come up with a plan? 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. 


IRRIGATION RESEARCH 


Senator Srennis. Now, I have been impressed at these branch ex- 
periment stations with this irrigation research and various problems 
that are brought into use. It has been going on in the West for a good 
while, but only in our country for a short while. It brings up new 
problems about the effect of this irrigation on the land from the 
standpoint of plowing it, from the standpoint of the fertilizer reaction, 

Dr. Shaw, are you expanding your program on research there? 
‘What is your situation in ir rigation research ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. We are requesting an increase of $424,000 for work on 
irrigation research in the estimates before you. Part of that re- 
search will be in the West and part of it will be in the East. in the 
humid area. As you have indicated, the problem of bringing irri- 

gation into the humid area brings with it a number of rel: ited - prob- 
lems. As you bring water on the farm you have to change the fer- 
tilization system. You probably should change the variety of crop 
that you previously used because you will now have one that. can 
respond to the water and the higher fertilization. You will have 
new problems of both insects and ‘diseases that will come along with 
the water so that there are a variety of problems including the ques- 
tion of the economics of using irrigation. In the past few years 
some people have paid for installing irrigation systems in 1 year. 
We need to know more about this whole complex of problems. 

Senator Srennis. I know it is very timely. I went out to see one 
of your experiments and was amazed to find that it cost $47 per acre 
to put that water on the crop. It made me realize how important the 
research was. I went to another place outside the delta in the hill sec- 
tion of Mississippi, where a man had irrigated and violated all the 
rules—put too much water on, and nevertheless, on 13 acres he pro- 
duced 51 bales of cotton which is almost miraculous. They picked it up 
right away and said they were going to follow it. It was a perfect 
year. 

Senator Russet. Who measured that land ? 

Senator Srennis. I did not see the cotton. It is the most amazing 
thing I ever heard. Here is the thing. He just took all the water. 
He kept it almost muddy all the time. Everyone thought that was too 
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much. He just ran his own experiment. It shows what a terrific 
field this is, and our area of the country is just beginning to scratch 
the surface on this research. 


LONG-RANGE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


May I say that on a long-range reserach program, the more I see 
of what you are doing and what research means, the more I realize 
that the long-range program is what we are neglecting and what is so 
essential. It seems to me that if you could have a 5-year plan or 
10-year plan of basic research, it would be helpful. Do you have oie 
program of that kind now? _ 

Dr. SHAw. Senator Stennis, a year ago last March I set up a 
committee in the Department consisting of our top research leaders 
to evaluate the research in the Department looking toward 2 base 
periods, 1 in 1960 and 1 in 1965, the shorter and longer range, to 
examine into our program and discover whether or not our program 
was directed in the right direction for solving the anticipated prob- 
lems of agriculture. "Then, having reviewed it, they were to make 
recommendations to me as to what changes and modifications were 
needed. That report of the Department’s work came to me in October 
of last year and at that time I thought it was appropriate that we 
approach the land-grant colleges to see if they would not be interested 
in evaluating their programs in the same way so that we could end 
up with an evaluation that would represent both the land-grant 
colleges and the Department of Agriculture. They began an evalua- 
tion of their program which has now been completed. We have had 
the committees from the land-grant colleges and the Department of 
Agriculture together to consider the suggestions of both groups and 
they have now prepared a draft of a Yong- -range program that we 
are in the process of sending to all of the experiment station directors 
and others to get further suggestions. We expect within the next 
6 months or so to have the best - thinking we have in our organization 
as to what the long-range program should be. 

Senator Stennis. That contemplates laying down a 10-year pro- 
gram, or a 5-year program, or something of that kind on basic 
research. Is that it? 

Dr. SHaw. It covers the whole research effort, both basic and ap- 
plied. But it does stress, as you are implying it should, that we 
should further strengthen our basic research in agriculture. 

Senator Stennis. Will that enable you to get these young scientists, 
or better enable you to get them and ‘enable 5 you to give them a long- 
range program ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. It certainly would. If we could assure the students that 
are starting their college careers that there are good prospects in 
agriculture, they would ‘be more likely to take those courses. 

Senator Srennis. I know that the thing that awakened me on this 
was the substitution for cotton, by the synthetics. We are even making 
some of those synthetics in Mississippi. The International Paper 
Co. has a large plant at Natchez: they are making rayon and nylon 
products there. That is where the original cotton ‘industr Vv flowered, 
more than a hundred years ago. 
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PINK BOLLWOBM 


May I mention the pink bollworm now? We have had that u 
every year. What are your plans? What is in your budget for this 
next year on the pink bollworm fight ? 

Dr. SHaw. We are requesting funds in the fiscal 1958 budget, the 
same amount of funds that were available in 1957. However, there 
have been some developments in this area. As you indicated a year 
ago when we were before the committee, the States of Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Arkansas had been making contributions of 
State funds into the overall pink bollworm research project that we 
have headquartered in Texas. They have found it difficult to main- 
tain State funds being used in another State and found that 
they will have to withdraw their support at the end of this fiscal year, 
The deficit is going to be something on the order of $55,000. 

In discussions that I have had very recently with the experiment 
station directors of all the Southeastern States, I agreed that I would 
try to rake up money wherever I could to make up that $55,000 so 
that the program will not be carried on at a lower level next year 
than it has been this year, but we do not have any increase provided 
for this work. We will carry it at the same level. 


WEED RESEARCH 


Senator Stennis. I have heard the Senator from North Dakota 
talk about the producing costs to the farmers. I ran across some 
experiments that are lowering the unit costs of production. 

I was very much impressed with weed control in the growing of 


cotton, especially. I believe it has a great future in lowering the cost 
of producing a pound of cotton. Do you have anything planned for 
extensive research on that? I mean the weed control where you more 
or less poison the weeds when you plant the cotton. 

Dr. Suaw. We do not have an increase in this budget for research 
on weed control but you may recall that last year we did have a sub- 
stantial increase for such research and we are expanding the effort 
currently during this fiscal year in the direction of more chemical weed 
control, because, as you have indicated, this is one of the opportunities 
that we have to cut costs without raising the yield. 

The problem is to get rid of the weeds. If you do get rid of them 
either by cultivation or by chemicals you will get the same yield of 
crop, but if you use cultivation methods it is a lot more costly than 
chemicals. Here is an opportunity of cutting costs and leaving 
yields where they are. 

Most of our procedures that we develop to lower costs raise yields. 
And we are more interested in the ones at the present time that will 
cut costs without raising yields. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have those experiments for other prod- 
ucts like corn? 

Dr. SuHaw. Yes, sir. We have weed control with most of the im- 
portant crops. 

Senator Stennis. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe... Senator Dworshak ? 
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AIR POLLUTION PROBLEM WITH CROPS AND LIVESTOCK 


Senator Dworsuak. I have one question, Mr. Chairman.. 
Dr. Shaw, has the Department initiated any research studies on. the 
injurious effects on livestock and agriculture crops from fumes from 
the phosphate plants such as we have in southern Idaho? 

I think this has been brought to your attention in the past. 

Dr. Suaw. We do not have any direct research in the Department of 
Agriculture on this work, As you may recall, the State experiment 
stations are using Federal grant funds on this work. A regional proj- 
ect has been initiated. — . 

During the current fiscal year the States of Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Utah are spending $35,606 of these Federal grant funds 
on this regional project. That was an increase from the year before 
of about $17,000. I anticipate that if the increases that are requested 
in this budget are granted that they will put additional moneys into 
this work. 

Senator Dworsnax. They are matching that much toward the 
Federal funds, or are those Federal funds? 

Dr. Suaw. Those are Federal funds that are granted to the State 
experiment stations that are being put into this work. 

Senator Dworsnak. How much of an increase is there? 

Dr. Suaw. We have an increase in the budget of $4,500,000 for pay- 
ments to the State agricultural experiment stations. It is an increase 
approximately equivalent to the one that they had last year. So I 
would anticipate that they would increase this project in proportion 
next year as well as they had last. 

Senator Dworsuak. What will that result in? A doubling of the 
project or what? 

Dr. Suaw. Probably not. They increased about $17,000 last year. 
It is now at a total of about $35,000; and it might run up to $50,000. 

Senator Dworsuak. Where is that work being done? 

Dr. Suaw. A good part of it is being done at Logan, Utah. $21,000 
of the total is at Logan, Utah. Idaho is putting $3,700 into it and 
Washington, $9,100. 

Senator Dworsnak. Has any real progress been made? 

Dr. Suaw. I think that they are finding good leads on what the 
actual difficulties are with the animals being exposed to the different 
levels of the fumes: I do not think that they have any satisfactory 
control methods as yet. 

There are etforts being directed to trying to get the plants to take 
more of the fluorine out of the gases, and I think that that is the even- 
tual solution. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are the plants doing that now ? 

Dr. SHaw. They are doing some of it. And you may know that the 
steel mills in Utan huve contributed a considerable sum of money—it 
must be of the order of $100,000 a year—to supplement the work at 
the Utah experiment station on this problem. 

Senator Dworsuax. They are convinced that there have been detri- 
mental effects ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. I think they are pretty well all agreed on that. 

Senator Dworsuax. Especially on livestock ? 

_Dr. Saw. Yes. Tiere is more question on the crops than on the 
livestock. They have been able to show by the symptoms of the live- 
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stock, both in loss of weight and in the effects on their teeth and go 
on that they can directly tie it up to this problem. 

Senator DworsHaxK. Sometimes I guess the livestock becomes ster- 
ile, do they not, because of the fumes? Has that been determined yet! 

Dr. Suaw. I am not sure on that one. 

Dr. Byerly, do you know? 

Dr. Byrriy. I know of no evidence except indirectly by the emacia- 
tion of the animals. Not directly. 

ee DworsHak. That will be disclosed if these studies are con- 
tinued ? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. They have animals under controlled experiments, 
a number of them. 

Senator Dworsnakx. I certainly 1.~pe the Department will main- 
tain its interest in that research program. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.y. Senator Young had another question. 

Senator Youne. I would like to ask another question of Dr. Clark- 
son. 

GRASSHOPPER CONTROL 


Have we developed in recent years a more effective poison for 
grasshoppers ? 

Dr. Cuarxson. Aldrin has been used widely and has proven during 
the past 2 or 3 years to the satisfaction of the people in the range 
area that it will give almost 100 percent kills of the grasshoppers in 
the land treated. 

Senator Younc. That is something new. You never got kills like 
that before; did you? 

Dr. CiarKson. It is new; yes, sir. 

The old bait method that was used during the thirties did not give 
anything like that kill and it was much more expensive. The use of 
aldrin was begun just about 10 years ago and it has been used more 
and more in succeeding years. It has become apparent that it is the 
insecticide of choice for grasshoppers and can be relied upon in any 
of the range areas to give almost 100-percent kills. 

Senator Youne. It looks like we could have a very serious grass- 
popper situation in our area judging from the amount of eggs that 
are known to be there. 

How much money do you have available for your grasshopper 
control ? 

Dr. CuarKson. In the Second Urgent Deficiency Appropriation 
Act approved April 16, 1957, there was $950,000 additional provided, 
and we have now released from the contingency fund some $1,028,000 
for grasshopper control, leaving a balance remaining in the contin- 
gency fund at this time of $470,000. These funds will be used in 
cooperation with the States and local people on rangelands, with the 
Federal Government paying a third and the owners and the States 
together putting up the other two-thirds, and the Federal Government 
then taking care of the Federal land that is included in the area to be 
treated. 

Senaor Youne. But the States are doing much more than they used 
to do; are they not ? 

Dr. CLarkson. Very much. 
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Senator Youna. I believe my own State appropriated $200,000 
this year, and I think that is the first appropriation of its size they 
have made. I recall a few years ago we appropriated quite a sizable 
amount. 

Dr. CiarKxson. There is in sight somewhere between $800,000 and 
$1 million of State money. 

Senator Younc. That is in that Northwest area ? 

Dr. CuarKson. In all the Western States. 

Senator Youne. I see. Thank you. 


1958 BUDGET REQUESTS 


Senator Russety. Dr. Shaw, you have a statement, I believe, in 
which you undertake to justify the increases requested in this budget. 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

I will proceed at your pleasure. We have had a fairly good dis- 
cussion of this and 1f you would prefer I could submit this for the 
record. 

Senator Russety. Wherever we have discussed those items you can 
eliminate that portion from your statement. You do as you see fit. 
You can submit it for the record or if there is any part of it in detail 
that we have not touched upon that you wish to read, perhaps you 
had better do it because we are going to stay on this budget. 

Dr. Suaw. Perhaps I should then go through some of the items 
that we have not mentioned. 

Mr. Peterson mentioned most of them but I will be glad to proceed 
as you wish. 

Senator Russeti. Will you deal with the ones that have not been 
touched upon or that you have not already discussed ? 

You can proceed as you see fit. 


CROPS RESEARCH 


Dr. SHaw. Mr. Chairman, under crops research we are requesting 
an increase of $181,000 which consists of two items. The first is an 
increase of $78,000 for strengthening the plant disease warning serv- 
ice to growers and for expanding basic research on plant-disease 
organisms. We provide a warning service that serves to forecast the 
occurrence and the intensity of such destructive diseases as late blight 
of potatoes and tomatoes, tobacco blue mold, downy mildew on 
cucurbits, and downy mildew on lima beans. This warning service 
is provided every 2 weeks during the growing season to about 125 
cooperators who, in turn, make the information available to county 
agents, growers, and others so that they will know when and what 
steps to take to avoid or control these diseases. We would like to 
strengthen this service and to extend its coverage to other diseases. 

The second item is for $103,000 for servicing the National Seed 
Storage Laboratory. We are now ready to ask for bids on this 
laboratory and we expect it to be in operation in 1958. Much pre- 
liminary work must be done prior to actual moving into the labora- 
tory. We must assemble seed of all important crops in the United 
States. It is presently scattered in many places. It must also be 
cataloged. After we have moved in, we will need to maintain the 
seed stocks in a viable condition and make them available to State, 
Federal, and other plant breeders. 
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ENTOMOLOGY RESEARCH 


There is an increase under “Entomology research” of $208,000 to 
expand research on biological methods of insect control and on com- 
modity and other treatments for control of destructive insects. Many 
advances have been made in the control of insects by use of chemicals, 
by developing resistant varieties of plants, and by cultural practices, 
Insecticides are effective in many cases but they also have some draw- 
backs. They are expensive; they may leave toxic residues; insects 
may build up resistance to them; and they may destroy the natural 
enemies of insects and their natural balances. Their effect on honey 
bees may seriously interfere with pollination of seed-bearing plants. 

Experience shows we can control insects by natural enemies. We 
need to find viruses, bacteria, fungi, or nematodes which will attack 
injurious insects. Development of biological controls would reduce 
costs, and there would be no problems of toxic residues. 

We plan to search Europe and the Near East for more parasites and 
predators; to use parasites for control of alfalfa aphid, army worm, 
Mexican bean beetle, tobacco budworm, corn earworm, sugarcane 
borer and others; and to find diseases which would attack the cabbage 
looper, coldling moth, corn earworm, tent caterpillar, and many others, 

We also need new methods of commodity pest control. Today's 
methods of rapid transportation present real dangers of moving in- 
sects from one place to another. Insects must be destroyed without 
spoiling the commodity. We need to expand work underway to 
develop better methods of fumigation, heat treating and other means 
of commodity pest control. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


Under “Soil and water conservation research” we are asking for a 
total increase of $1,565,000. Of that total, $725,000 is for constructing 
the sedimentation laboratory and an addition to the Salinity Labora- 
tory which I have briefly mentioned previously. 

f the remainder, $424,000 is to be used to increase the efficiency of 
water management in relation to irrigation. 

In the arid and semiarid areas of the West sometimes as much as 
75 percent of the water diverted from streams and reservoirs is lost 
before it reaches the soil root zone. Various factors are involved such 
as seepage losses, poor distribution, and overirrigation. These factors 
not only result in a loss of water and unnecessary cost to the irriga- 
tion farmer but in many instances they are the primary causes of high 
water table, salt accumulation, and eventual abandonment and loss 
of the soil structure. This problem is becoming more critical each 
year. We need to find solutions to it. 

In the humid areas, where there has been a rapid increase in irriga- 
tion in recent years, we need better guides to determine when to irri- 
gate under different soil and rainfall conditions. These guides would 
be used by the Soil Conservation Service in supplying technical 
assitance on irrigation. This research is particularly important be- 
cause the Department has a loan program for extending irrigation 
in these areas. There is much interest in the loan program because 
of drought in many sections. 

We also have an increase of $208,000 under the soils increase to 
intensify soil and water management research in the upper Colorado 
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Basin. This is a new project that has recently been authorized and 
we feel that some predevelopment research would save the settlers a 
bit of money and increase their opportunities to make a success. 

Our third item under soils is for $208,000 to strengthen and expand 
research in watershed hydrology. Research in this field has been 
given a high priority by the Soil Conservation Service in its report 
on conservation research needs and also by other agencies. 

The specific needs are for more information on (1) the behavior 
of water in response to various land treatment and watershed pro- 
grams; (2) economic ways to prevent flood and sedimentation dam- 
age; (3) control of sources of silt; and (4) improved designs for 
conservation structures. 

As I mentioned, there are two items under soil and water conserva- 
tion research for construction and alteration of buildings. One is 
for $600,000 for facilities to expand sedimentation research in the 
South. The annual sediment damage in the State of Mississippi in 
the Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie River Basin is about $2.5 million. Sim- 
ilar problems exist on the west side of the Mississippi River in Ar- 
kansas and southward in Louisiana. The information we hope to 
obtain will also apply to the Piedmont region. 

The proposed facilities would include a laboratory-office building 
with an area of about 16,200 square feet. This would provide space 
for analysis of soil and sediment samples and for a hydraulics labo- 
ratory. The facilities would include flumes, circulating pumps, model 
installations, flow-measuring devices, and related items. 

We are also requesting $125,000 for construction and alteration at 
the United States Salinity Laboratory, Riverside, Calif. This labo- 
ratory is seriously overcrowded at present. Additional space is ur- 
gently needed for fundamental research on the relationship of saline 
and alkali soils, and irrigation waters for plant growth, including 
the use of radioactive isotopes needed in many phases of study. An 
additional one-story, laboratory-office building with partial basement 
would be constructed, and alterations would be made to the present 
building to provide additional floor space. The estimate includes 
standard fixed laboratory equipment. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


Under agricultural engineering research we are proposing an in- 
crease of $250,000. 

One part of the increase is for $146,000 to develop and improve 
equipment and methods for applying chemicals for the control of 
insects, plant diseases, and weeds in growing crops. More accurate 
chemical application would save materials and result in substantial 
savings to farmers. The annual cost of chemical applications is over 
$350 million. Research that would result in savings of 5 to 10 per- 
cent would reduce costs from $15 million to $30 million annually. 

We would work on equipment for the control of insect pests and 
plant diseases in vegetable crops, sugarcane, sugar beets, potatoes, 
tree fruits, tobacco, and grain crops, including corn. Additional 
attention would be given to improved weed control equipment for 
cotton, peanuts, rice, sugar beets, and grain. 

Senator Russet. Dr. Shaw, Senator Young has a question. 

Senator Youne. I would like to ask a question at this point. 
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How much need is there for research on machinery, for example? 
The machinery companies and many other companies are going ahead 
with research on their own and developing machinery ont new chem- 
icals. 

Dr. SHaw. The machinery companies, as you have indicated, do 
most of the researching on agricultural machinery. We have worked 
very closely in cooperation with them in trying to develop new 
devices that are particularly suited to the problems with which the 
farmers are confronted. This problem of applying insecticides is a 
very critical one and the cost of it needs to i reduced. We do not 
carry our engineering research any further than we have to. As soon 
as we can interest a company in furthering it, we let them do it, but 
we do have to keep before them at all times the problems that are of 
critical concern to the farmers. 

Senator Youne. How much money do you have set up for this type 
of research ? 

Mr. Kirkuam. The present amount in fiscal 1957 for farm power 
and machinery investigations is $626,230. 

Senator Youne. Would you send over a breakdown of that? 

I would like to see it. 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Allotments for farm power and machinery investigations, fiscal year 1957 
Weed, insect pest, and plant disease control machinery $123, 870 
Fertilizer distributing machinery 84, 200 
Te RI Os Be I gsi cee hs tig picnic imo teins 117, 650 
Specialized crop production and harvesting machinery (includes work 

on peanuts, tung nuts, sugarcane, forage, grass, and legume seeds, 
potatoes, tree fruits, and corn) 220, 270 
Equipment for mechanizing cotton production 80, 240 


626, 230 
HARVESTING NEW CROPS 


Dr. Suaw. The other increase is for $104,000 for expansion of engi- 
neering research on harvesting and handling new crops. Current 
research on castor beans, sesame, and bamboo has progressed to a point 
where engineering research needs to be initiated and expanded to pro- 
vide mechanized methods for harvesting and handling. If these new 
crops are to make an effective contribution to our agricultural economy 
we must develop satisfactory production equipment. 


PRODUCTION ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


We are requesting an increase of $835,000 for production economics 
research. ; 

The first item of increase is $731,000 to provide needed economic 
data for the development and appraisal of farm programs, and for 
research relating to the financial condition, land ownership, and tax 
burden of different groups of farmers. The major farm problem now 
and for the next several years is that of adjusting production to pro- 
spective markets. Practical and continuing economic analyses are 
urgently needed as background for such farm programs as acreage 
allotments, marketing quotas, price supports, the soil bank, and con- 
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servation programs. An area-by-area accumulation of economic data, 
for farms with similar production opportunities would provide a basis 
for the development and improvement of these programs. 

This increase would permit us to provide continuing information 
in about 35 of the 100 or more different farming areas in the country. 
In the areas selected, we would make a continuing appraisal of changes 
in sizes of farms, production, adoption of technological improvements, 
costs, income, investments, and debts. We also need information on 
changes taking place on land ownership, in the land market, and the 
financial condition and tax burden of farmers. 

A second increase is for $104,000 for economic studies of irriga- 
tion in the upper Colorado River Basin. This is related to the one 
I mentioned on soils. They will be companion studies. Special 
studies are needed to determine the most economic sizes and types of 
farms, as they relate to soil type, altitude, and growing conditions in 
the upper Colorado Basin. "We would analyze the changes needed 
on farms now irrigated and those needed when additional water is 
made available. We would also appraise alternative methods of de- 
velopment of new land and the amount of capital and credit required, 
as well as the impact of the development on the general economy of 
the area. 

ANIMAL AND POULTRY HUSBANDRY RESEARCH 


We are asking for an increase of $325,000 on animal and poultry 
husbandry research. The net of $325,000 consists of 3 increases total- 
ing $550,000, which are partially offset by a nonrecurring construction 
item of $225,000 for poultry brooder house that we have ‘for fiscal year 
1957. 

The first of these increases is for $155,000 for the development of 
improved types of sheep on farms. Farm sheep raising is one of the 
most promising of current farm livestock enterprises. “It provides a 
good cash return for a relatively small investment in stock, equipment, 
and feeds on those farms where efficient flocks and the know-how of 
effectiv e sheep production have been maintained over the years. Lamb 
meat is in short supply and domestic wool production ‘by no means 
approaches our requirements. 

Sheep would provide an effective means of utilizing some land now 
producing surplus crops and would contribute materially to the ob- 
Jectives of the soil bank and conservation programs. 


UNITED STATES RANGE LIVESTOCK EXPERIMENT STATION, MILES CITY, MONT. 


The second increase is for $145,000 to provide urgently needed build- 
ings and facilities at the United States Range Livestock E xperiment 
Station at Miles City, Mont. This is one of our oldest stations. It is 
devoted to basic breeding, feeding, and management studies with range 
cattle, and has been the source of important research results being 
applied by the industry today. 

An adequate sewage-disposal plant is needed for the station. At 
present, raw sewage is emptied directly into the Yellowstone River not 
far upstream from Miles City. The proposed plant would process and 
dispose of all raw sewage on the station and would cost about $100,000. 

Additional shed space for feeding is urgently needed for this 


a 
research program and for general protection of animals. It must 
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be of sufficient size for both individual and small group feeding of 
cattle and have facilities for holding and working up experimental 
rations. It is estimated to cost $25,000. 

This station was a former military post, and the residences date 
back to the 1870’s. In the best interests of the Government they 
should be razed as rapidly as replacements can be provided. We pro- 
prose to replace the first of eight such residences. A 6-room brick regj- 
dence is estimated to cost $20,000. 

Senator RysseLtit. What is the nature of the construction of the 
buildings that are there now ? 

Dr. Suaw. Dr. Byerly, can you answer that? 

Dr. Byrruy. They are all frame buildings. 

Senator Russeti. Were they occupied by the officers from that 
military post ? 

Dr. Byrerty. I suppose that is correct. They were built about 1875, 
They are two-story frame structures. 

Senator Extenver. What is their present condition? Are they be- 
ing occupied ? 

Dr. Byrriy. Yes. 

Senator ExnenpEer. What about the cost of repairing instead of 
building new ones? 

Dr. Byrrty. They are so old and decrepit the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. It is almost impossible to heat them. 

Senator ELLenpER. How long have we been occupying them? 

Dr. Byrerty. I believe since 1924; more than 30 years. 

Senator ELtenper. Could we not defer that, maybe, for a couple of 
years under we get out of the woods? 

Dr. Byeruy. There is always the question of residences on field 
stations. In this case it will soon be a choice of permitting our super- 
intendent to live off the station or replacing one of these houses. 

I believe that the Federal investment in research facilities and in 
materials at the station is too great to make this course feasible. And 
it is highly desirable to leave the superintendent on the station. 

Senator Evienper. Did you make a request. previously for new 
buildings at this station or is this your first attempt ? 

Dr. Byerty. I believe with respect to residences this is the first. 

Dr. Suaw. This is the first attempt. 

Mr. Pererson. I personally saw the buildings a year ago. I did 
not examine them closely, but I would have to concur with the general 
judgment that they are quite lacking in any basic value to repair. 

Senator Ettenper. When the farmer gets short of money he makes 
use of what he has as long as he can. 

Mr. Pererson. I used to do a lot of that myself. 

Senator Eititenper. I did it at home myself, also. 

In light of the fact that some of us want to cut the budget back, it 
might be a good idea to take a few items like that and defer them. 

Mr. Pererson. We are conscious of that. 

Senator Extenper. We have had them for quite a few years and we 
might use them a while longer. 

Mr. Pererson. We are conscious of that. 

Senator Eititenper. I hope you will remain conscious and don’t get 
unconscious about it. 
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UNITED STATES SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION, DUBOIS, IDAHO 


Dr. Suaw. The third increase is for $250,000 to provide head- 
uarters laboratory buildings, including lambing and feeding quarters 
at the United States Sheep ‘Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho. The 
sheep research underway at this point has outgrown its present, 
quarters. Additional laboratory space is needed with fireproof record 
storage space and statistical equipment rooms. The building would 
contain two full floors and basement and would be of cinder block and 
stucco construction. It is estimated to cost $200,000. 

Two lambing and feeding sheds are also needed at a cost of $25,000 
each. They will permit proper care of valuable experimental breed- 
ing stock. They would prevent death losses now resulting from over- 
crowded conditions, and would provide space for badly needed per- 
formance and growth and feeding studies. 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY RESEARCH 


Under “dairy husbandry research” an increase of $154,000 is re- 
quested for research to expand and improve the dairy herd i improve- 
ment and sire provigin programs. One of the greatest needs of dairy 
farmers is to reduce costs of milk production and i improve efficiency. 
The Dairy Herd Improvement Association can provide the basic 
information they need to accomplish this. We have a new plan of 
recordkeeping, in addition to the two now in use, which would greatly 
broaden this service to dairymen. It is a simple, low-cost plan suited 
to the small, family size dairy farmer. Under this plan milk records 
are calculated from morning and evening weighings of the milk from 
each cow on a 1-day-a-month basis. Costs per cow per month are 
about 5 cents as compared with 40 cents under the standard DHIA 
plan and 25 cents under the owner-sampler plan, both of which are 
suited to lar. ger operators. 

Compared with a 7-percent enrollment in current plans, it is antici- 
pated that over the next few years 40 or 50 percent of the dairy farm- 
ers could be enrolled. However, the success of the plan depends on 
accurate records, and we will require modern electronic equipment 
to accomplish this job. 

In addition, research is needed to develop more accurate methods 
of evaluating records and sire provings. 


ANIMAL DISEASE AND PARASITE RESEARCH 


On animal disease and parasite research we are asking an increase 
of $308,000 to strengthen our research on animal parasites. They are 
estimated to cause annual losses of more than $900 million. There 
are four specific problems which need study at this time. 

One, we need increased research on the 4 known species of liver 
fluxes, which cause annual losses of $4.6 million in sheep and $3.5 
million in cattle. Infestations not only reduce production efficiency 
but are frequently fatal. 

The second problem needing additional study is mange or scabies 
in cattle. Four kinds of mange mites cause estimated annual losses 
of $4.5 million. During the 1954 outbreak of the common scab in 6 
Western States it was necessary to make official inspections of more 
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than 1 million cattle and individually treat about 30,000 infected or 
exposed cattle. Scabies not only causes production. losses, but. inter- 
feres greatly with the sale, shipment, and stockyard handling of 
cattle. 

A third need is research in foreign countries on parasitic diseases 
that we do not have. Mortality from some of these diseases is 90 
to 100 percent. We have succeeded in keeping such diseases out of 
this country but there is no assurance we can continue to do so. We 
have already encountered serious economic losses from the recent in- 
troduction of scrapie and bluetongue of sheep into this country. The 
impact of more serious diseases would be devastating to the livestock 
industry. We need first-hand information on these diseases. 

The fourth need is for publication of bibliographic references to 
parasites and parasitic diseases of livestock. Our present catalog is 
a major working tool and is estimated to save about one-fourth of the 
time of the research worker. However, its 2 million card references 
are available only to workers in the Washington area. Coverage of 
references is worldwide and it is essential to spotting immediately the 
distribution of exotic parasites dangerous to livestock the world over. 
It is important that its information be made available to investigators 
through publication and proper maintenance. 


HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


There are two increases under “Home economics research” which 
total $253,000. 

One is for $200,000 to expand research on urgent problems of fat 
in human nutrition. Fat in the diet has become a matter of medical 
concern. Further research is needed on the physiological effects of 
different kinds and amounts of fat, and on their chemical nature 
and metabolic behavior. 

Research is needed to determine whether normal diets should include 
(1) less of all kinds of fats and oils, (2) less of some, or (3) more of 
others. Delay in obtaining data will prolong the present uncertainty 
with regard to fats and increase the chances of unsound or biased 
interpretations of scraps of evidence from piecemeal, uncoordinated 
studies. 

The second increase is for $53,000 to expand research on service- 
ability and maintenance of clothing fabrics. 

In 1955, consumer expenditures for purchase and maintenance of 
clothing, exclusive of shoes, amounted to more than $19.5 billion. 
Little is known of the serviceability of new textiles and textiles with 
new finishes now on the market, or of the construction features re- 
quired for satisfactory performance. Methods of care are in many 
cases different from traditional procedures. We need research that 
will help consumers in evaluating, using, and caring for new types of 
cotton, wool, and other textiles. 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


On utilization research our first increase is $770,000 to expand 
research on wheat, other small grains, and corn to provide information 
needed to encourage increased use in industrial products and feeds. 

We propose to expand research on wheat to develop new uses for 
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¢luten, either as such or, after chemical modification, for use in such 
ields as adhesives and coatings. For wheat starch we believe there 
are large potential outlets in paper, textile, and plastics industries. 

Studies on conversion of corn starch to rubber by fermentation 
action would be undertaken. We need to investigate chemical modifi- 
cation of corn sugar and expand present research on its transforma- 
tion to new polysaccharides of value as thickening agents, gums, and 
sizing materials. 

Studies would be undertaken with other small grains to find similar 
special uses for them. | 

An increase of $870,000 is recommended for “Utilization research 
on cotton and other fibers.” 

One item is for $365,000 to develop new and improved cotton fibers, 
fabrics, processes, and processing machinery to maintain and in- 
erease the markets for cotton. 

Senator Russet. Are not these cotton mills spending immense 
sums in that field? Are they not developing new and better fabrics 
and processes and isn’t competition bringing about tremendous 
changes and evolution in the field of fabrics ? 

Dr. SuHaw. Our problems in agriculture are simply related to the 
fact that many of the mills and the processors are not particular 
about what kind of starting material they use. They would just as 
soon use rayon fabrics as they would cotton. 

Commercial companies that are interested in the synthetics are 
spending large sums on research and the development of new equip- 
ment and new processes and are making those available to these proc- 
essors. We are at a disadvantage in agriculture in not having similar 
information to encourage the mills to use cotton. 

Senator Russett. Do they not go into research like the synthetic 
people ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. They have not spent very much money on the develop- 
ing of new processes. 

Senator Russet... I noticed in your statement a while ago you were 
going to investigate and do research on the serviceability and main- 
tenance of clothing fabrics. I guess that would cover all fabrics, 
would it not ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiy. The serviceability of new textiles and textiles of 
new finishes. 

Has that been a part of our governmental research to go into the 
different clothing materials ? 

Dr. Suaw. In our home-economics work we have done some work 
in this area for many years. It is a rather small effort in total. 

Senator Russet. I realize that. 

_ Suppose you find that some fellow is making sorry fabrics, whether 
it is cotton or synthetics. How do you keep people from buying his 
fabric ? 

Dr. Suaw. We would not advise upon a specific brand name, but 
we would advise people what they should look for in the construction 
of a piece of clothing or in the characteristics of a fabric that would 
enable them to judge whether they would be getting their money’s 
worth. 

Senator Russert. At one time it looked as though the synthetics 
were going to run away with the clothing field. Now, I do not know 
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whether it is research or something, but the trend is back the other 
way. Everybody i is going to cotton. 

Dr. Suaw. We do not claim all the credit, but we think we have 
helped. 

Senator Russect. Personally, the first time I put on a rayon shirt 
it closed me up on rayon; once was enough. 

Dr. Suaw. We need to intensify work on chemical finishing proe- 
esses to convert cotton goods into wash-and-wear fabrics capable of 
retaining a permanent crease. 

We propose to develop an entirely new procedure for feeding cot- 
ton into the card, now one of the bottlenecks in processing. If we 
could do so we could eliminate one piece of machinery, the picker, in 
the textile operation. 

Further work is needed to determine the relationship between the 
length and quality of cotton fibers and the quality of the finished 
fabrics. 

WOOL AND MOHAIR UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


A second item is for $400,000 to expand research on utilization of 
wool and mohair. Utilization research on wool in this country is 
very limited. 

Because of limited funds the Department’s utilization research 
program has had to be confined to baste studies on composition, fiber 
characteristics, and chemical modification. 

We have had a serious problem in attempting to translate our re- 
search results on wool to a commercial scale. There are no pilot 
plants to iron out any difficulties in converting the process to a larger 
scale. Accordingly, the proposed increase would be largely used for 
the purchase of woolen spinning, weaving, and chemical finishing 
equipment, as well as for expanding utilization research in wool and 
mohair. 

A third part of this request is for $105,000 to construct a building 
at the Western Regional Research Laboratory at Albany, Calif., for 
processing research on wool. A_ pilot- plant building is urgently 
needed. Processing operations would require 12,000 square feet of 
additional space. The plant would be of preformed steel truss work 
with corrugated sheet-metal roof and siding, and would be built on a 
concrete slab. The building would contain two main areas, one for 
mechanical processing and the other for wet and chemical finishing 
of fabrics, and space for holding and conditioning wool. 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH ON FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


There is a net decrease of $604,000 in the request for “Utilization 
research on fruits and vegetables.” In fiscal year 1957, Congress 
provided $785,000 as a nonrecurring item for construction of a labo- 

ratory at Winter Haven, Fla., for research on citrus and other fruits 
and vegetables. However, we need $181,000 for strengthening the 
market for surplus fruits, nuts, and vegetables by development of 
processed products of improved quality, stability, and convenience, 
and byproducts of greater value. 

Because of the brown-rot problem, we need additional information 
on processing peaches grown in the Southeast. If we could overcome 
this problem, we could improve the market for peaches. 
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We need to study in Texas the production and shelf life of chilled 
grapefruit juice. Relatively large quantities of chilled orange Juice 
are sold now and the Texas grapefruit industry desires information 
which would help it to dispose of surpluses. _ Die oy 

The English walnut industry would benefit from distribution of 
shelled kernels in transparent packages. We propose to develop 
methods to extend shelf life, too short under conditions now available. 

Attention would be given to dried beans and peas, which have been 
in surplus for several years. The industry feels that consumption 
of beans has declined because of the long time required for cooking 
them. We propose to develop processes for converting beans and 
peas so that they can be marketed in convenient-to-use forms for 
soups or baking that will require a relatively short time for cooking. 

Senator Russeru. Have you done any work for the Army on the 
treatment of fruit ? 

Dr. SHaw. We have been cooperating with the Quartermaster 
Corps on the work that they have underway. We are participating 
in a small way financially in it, but the main effort is being financed 
by the Quartermaster Corps. 

“Senator Russeity. Your efforts are coordinated ? 

Dr. SuHaw. Yes. We are in continuous contact with them and plan 
our work together. 


OILSEEDS UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


Under “Oilseeds utilization research” we are recommending an 
increase of $260,000 to expand research on linseed oil and cottonseed 
oil and meal, $200,000 for linseed oil, and $60,000 on cottonseed oil 
and meal. 

With present funds we have very limited studies underway on lin- 
seed oil. This oil is meeting increasing competition from synthetic 
chemicals. Specifically, we need to improve linseed oil’s quality for 
use in protective coatings. We need to find ways of converting it 
into chemicals suitable for use in the manufacture of resins, plastics, 
and lubricants, where it shows great promise. 

More research is needed on cottonseed to develop processing proce- 
dures that will produce oil of improved quality and meal of superior 
nutritive value and utility as a feed for swine and poultry. 


RESEARCH ON UTILIZATION OF ANIMAL FATS 


The last increase for utilization research is for $104,000 to expand 
research on animal fats. Animal fats are an excellent raw material 
for the chemical industry. We propose to produce from them a wide 
variety of sulfur and nitrogen compounds to develop lubricants for 
which there is a large market, as well as products for the plastics 
industry. This work would provide additional outlets for surplus 
animal fats. 

REGULATORY PROGRAMS 


In our regulatory programs for plant and animal disease and pest 
control, although increases are being proposed in certain items, the net 
result is a decrease of $3,760,000. This comes about through a decrease 
of $5,030,000 in the contingency fund for the control of emergency 
outbreaks of insect pests and plant diseases. } 
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During the current year, emergency contro] measures are in opera- 
tion against the burrowing nematode, European chafer, grasshoppers 
and Mormon crickets, khapra beetle, Mediterranean fruitfly, Mexican 
fruitfly, and the soybean cyst nematode. Including $950,000 made 
available by transfer from other appropriations for grasshopper con- 
trol by the Second Urgent Deficiency Act, 1957, approved April 16, 
1957, the amount appropriated for 1957 for these emergency programs 
is $7,850,000. This also includes $2,500,000 appropriated in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1957, of which $1,250,000 was inal 
ately available in fiscal year 1956 for control of the Medfly. 

The 1958 budget includes $1,820,000 to provide for the anticipated 
needs for these programs in the fiscal year 1958 as a part of the regular 
plant pest control item. A contingency fund in the amount of $1 
million not marked for specific projects before the beginning of the 
year, is also provided. It is felt this would be adequate in most 
years—based on past experience. 


l- 


PLANT PEST CONTROL 


Under our plant pest control work we are proposing two increases 
totaling $150,000. Of this, $120,000 is for evaluation of registered 
labeling on marketed products to determine compliance with Public 
Law 518, the so-called Miller amendment to the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. The Miller amendment specifically provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall determine whether an agricultural 
chemical coming within the terms of the act is useful for the purposes 
for which it is proposed and that he shall ascertain information as to 
the probable residues in feed and food after such use, and certify that 
information to the Food and Drug Administration. 

New chemicals are being introduced and old formulations are con- 
tinuously being revised, thereby creating an increasing workload. 
The additional funds requested would be used to employ 19 additional 
chemists, entomologists, plant pathologists, and investigators to make 
evaluations of registered products regulated under provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 518. 

The remaining $30,000 is requested for the construction of a green- 
house and headhouse at Beltsville, Md. This building would be used 
to grow test plants in an environment totally free of contaminating 
pesticides and to test and evaluate the safety and effectiveness of new 
pesticides developed by industry and submitted for registration under 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. A small 
storage building would be provided for the storage of volatile test 
material. 

PLANT QUARANTINE 


An increase of $520,000 is proposed for the plant quarantine in- 
spection service to employ some 70 additional inspectors to be lo- 
cated at various ocean and border ports of entry where the steadily 
increasing workload makes it necessary to add additional inspectors 
to keep up with the flow of trade and traffic. Although Congress 
provided an increase of $800,000 in the Agricultural Appropriation 
Act for fiscal year 1957 to permit the Bureau of Customs to return 
to essentially a complete inspection of baggage, and $110,300, to in- 
crease the plant quarantine inspection service at various ports of 
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entry, the problem continues to be urgent because of the unprecedented 
increase in traffic. 

The return by customs to adequate baggage inspection resulted 
during the last 6 months of 1956 in an increase of 23,131, or 18.1 per- 
cent, in the interceptions of unauthorized plant material, as com- 
pared with the spot check inspection in effect previously. Many of 
the world’s most serious pests were taken from the pdant material 
intercepted. Fruit infested with the Mediterranean fruitfly was in- 
tercepted 147 times during 1956. Among other important pests inter- 
cepted were the melon fly, khapra beetle, Mexican fruitfly, and golden 
nematode. During the fiscal year 1956, plane arrivals increased 9 
percent over the previous year, passengers arriving by air increased 
20 percent and automobiles entering from Mexico 13 percent, 

Informational work to educate travelers on plant quarantine re- 
strictions has been expanded and visual aids concerning plant quaran- 
tine enforcement and other methods are being used to aid in showing 
the need for, and nature of, the plant quarantine restrictions. 


KHAPRA BEETLE 


Senator Russeii. Digressing for a moment, Dr. Shaw, have you 
got that khapra beetle pretty well under control ? , 

Dr. SuHaw. We feel that by the close of this fiscal year we will have 
all the storage warehouses either controlled or under contract for 
control. There are 54 remaining properties that we know of that 
need yet to be fumigated, 28 of which are under contract now. The 
other 26 we expect to have under contract in a very short time. 

Senator Russet. How far east did it get? Have you ever found 
any east of Arizona or New Mexico? 

Dr. Suaw. No. None have been found further east. 

Senator Russeiy. It did not get up into the great grain storage 
areas of the Middle West / 

Dr. Suaw. No, sir. 


ANIMAL DISEASE CONTROL AND ERADICATION 


Under animal disease control and eradication we are asking for an 
increase of $240,000 to keep up with the needs for diagnosis, control, 
and eradication of miscellaneous livestock diseases. We plan to em- 
ploy 25 veterinarians and inspectors to assure the accurate diagnosis 
of miscellaneous domestic and suspected foreign diseases to permit 
prompt initiation of measures to control incipient outbreaks of seri- 
ous livestock diseases. 

Scrapie, a disease of sheep, has gained entry into this country. 
Losses from it, if it should become well established, would be of very 
significant proportions. Anaplasmosis, blue tongue, leptospirosis, 
and the mucosal diseases are becoming increasingly important to 
farmers and stockmen. Recent virulent outbreaks of Newcastle dis- 
ease and ornithosis in turkeys indicate the need for these programs. 
Just a few days ago, a recurrence of the cattle fever tick was dis- 
covered in Florida. Program procedures and policies with regard 
to these diseases are always worked out in cooperation with State 
officials. 
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ANIMAL INSPECTION AND QUARANTINE 


Recommended under animal inspection and quarantine is an in- 
crease of $204,000 for inspection coverage of establishments producing 
veterinary biologics and the testing of such biologics. ‘The Depart- 
ment is responsible for seeing that the biologics purchased by live- 
stock and poultry raisers for the treatment of their animals and 
poultry are pure, safe, and potent. 

Many new and revolutionary veterinary biological products have 
been placed on the market which have created new problems here- 
tofore not experienced in determining the safety, purity, and potency 
of biologics proposed for licensing, general distribution, and use by 
the livestock and poultry industries. Livestock owners, State re- 
search and regulatory personnel, national and local livestock and 
poultry organizations, the United States Livestock Sanitary Associ- 
ation, and others, are concerned with the potency and safety of bio- 
logical products now in use, and expect the Department to eliminate 
hazards and dangers of newly developed biologics. 

We are also requesting under this activity an increase of $156,000 
to construct facilities for livestock inspection at 4 Canadian border 
ports of entry. These facilities would be located at Houlton, Maine; 
Noyes, Minn.; Ogdensburg, N. Y.; and Portal, N. Dak. Veterinary 
inspection of livestock being imported is mandatory under laws de- 
signed to protect the livestock industry against introduction of foreign 
diseases. At a number of designated ports of entry along the United 
States-Canadian border, present facilities do not permit adequate 
inspection, detention, and humane handling of import animals nor do 
they afford suitable and proper working conditions for inspection 
personnel. The four ports proposed are at points where better facil- 
ities are most needed. 

MEAT INSPECTION 


We are asking for an increase of $2,132,000 for meat inspection, to 
meet the increasing workload, higher pay costs due to changes in posi- 
tion standards, and to furnish washable outer garments for inspectors. 

Senator Russexy. Is that not a new service of the Department, to 
purchase or furnish washable outer garments to the inspectors ? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir; it isnew. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL INSPECTORS 


Several factors are contributing to a sharp rise in the number of 
meatpacking plants demanding the inspection service. More and 
more meatpackers are decentralizing their operations. They are also 
increasing their facilities and numbers of workday shifts. Large- 
scale merchandising has placed emphasis on the need for federally 
inspected meats that can move freely in all channels of commerce. 
Other Government agencies, including the military and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, buy only federally inspected meats. Also the public 
demand for inspected meat is influencing many meatpackers to come 
under the Federal program. The appropriation request would permit 
the inspection staff to be increased by 192 man-years of employment, 
at an estimated cost of $1,212,000. 
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INCREASED SALABY COSTS 


The increase also provides for $590,000 to meet higher pay costs due 
to changes in meat inspector employment standards. As a result of 
studies made 2 years ago by the Department, it was determined that 
salary schedules for veterinarians and meat inspectors were far below 
rates paid by industry and other fields of employment. Proposed 
revisions submitted to the Civil Service Commission have now been 
approved to go into effect in July 1957. The funds requested would 


provide for the mandatory upgrading of some 2,000 such positions at 
a cost of $590,000. 


WASHABLE OUTER GARMENTS FOR INSPECTORS 


An increase of $330,000 has been requested to furnish washable 
outer garments to all Federal meat inspectors. The meat inspectors 
have alw ays been required to furnish their own work clothes. The 
clothing worn must be washable, and it must be clean, so as to protect 
the sanitation of the product. In line with sound public policy, these 
employees should be furnished these work clothes. Meat. inspection 
employees do not come under the Uniform Allowance Act. 

This completes my statement on salaries and expenses, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Russetit. What legal authorization do you have for fur- 
nishing these clothes? Under what statute? It took a special act of 
Congress to furnish uniforms for the postal employees. What is the 
authorization for this request ? 

Dr. SHaw. We require that washable clothes be used for sanitary 
purposes. 

Senator Russeti. I am talking about the law. What law authorizes 
this kind of appropriation ? 

Dr. SHaw. Dr. Clarkson / 

Dr. CLarkson. The general provision of the Meat Inspection Act 
are construed by the General Counsel to be broad enough authority 
for providing such clothing. 

Senator Russeti. That is rather unusual. We have had to pass 
special acts to furnish clothing to everybody else that I know of in the 
Federal Government. 

You say the clothing for meat inspectors is already authorized by 
law ? 

Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Youne. I would think that would need a review. 

Senator Russet. Do you have any questions, Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. On this clothing matter, I would think we would 
need to review that. I question very much whether authority already 
exists. 

It certainly would be advisable to have special legislation. 

Dr. SHaw. We have had it reviewed as Dr. Clarkson has indi- 
cated by our General Counsel and he has stated that the Meat In- 
spection Act does provide authority. 

We would be glad to furnish you with his formal opinion. 

Senator Russety. I would like to have a copy sent up to the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Dirksen, do you have any questions ? 

91653—57——-10 
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Senator Dirksen. There are no unobligated balances in these funds, 
Dr. Shaw ? 

I see the last one you carried over for meat inspection was for 
1956. 

Dr. SuHaw. As I remember it, we had in meat inspection last year, 
1956, about $150,000. which will revert to the Treasury. 

That is about as close as we can come with the size operation that 
we have, plus the fact that we do considerable reimbursable work for 
the military which cannot be predicted accurately. We normally 
have some unobligated balance at the end of the year, as was the case 
a year ago. 

Senator Dirksen. And I note your request for 1958 is about $7 mil- 
lion over 1957. 

Dr. SHaw. For the meat inspection or for all ? 

Senator Dirksen. For the whole research program. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Kirkuam. $6,938,000. 

Senator Dirksen. That is all. 

Senator Russe.ty. Senator Stennis, do you have any further ques- 
tions ? 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have just one fur- 
ther question. 


CONTINGENCY FUND DECREASE 


On page 15 of your statement I want to be certain that I under- 
stand you. On the regulatory programs you say you have a decrease 
of $5 million plus in ‘the contingency fund for the control of emer- 
gency outbreaks of insect pests and plant diseases. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. How much did you say that leaves you for that 
purpose on the next page? 

Dr. Suaw. The two items in the paragraph on the top of page 16. 
We have in the 1958 budget $1,820,000 for existing emergency prob- 
lems. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Dr. SHaw. That provides for the things we now foresee. Then we 
have $1 million extra in a contingency fund for things that are not 
currently anticipated. 

Senator Srennis. Purely a contingency. 

Do you mean you heretofore have had $7.8 million in that fund but 
now only 1 million? 

Dr. Suaw. There are sizable expenses in the current year, particu- 
larly for the Mediterranean fruitfly. 

Senator Srennis. There is a difference there of $6.8 million, of 
which you are requesting that $1,820,000 be included in the regular 
pest-control item. That leaves $5 million. How much does the fly 
absorb ? 

I was just thinking here that this can become important. You do 
not want to trim that down too greatly because if it is not needed 
presumably it will not be spent. 

Dr. SHaw. The reduction under the Mediterranean fruitfly pro- 
gram alone would be $4,425,000. So that accounts for most of it, you 


see. 
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Senator Srennis. It will require some funds for the Mediterranean 
fruitfly this year, will it not? 

Dr. Suaw. We have estimated as best as we can that this $1.820,000 
is what we foresee as the requirement. 

Senator Srennis. For the fruitfly ? 

Dr. Suaw. For all of these programs, including about $250,000 for 
medfly. In addition, we are requesting a million contingency fund to 
take care of those that we do not now foresee. 


IMPORTED FIRE ANT 


Senator Srennis. Getting back to the fire ants, have they been fore- 
seen or not foreseen, according to this classification ¢ 

[ want you to have some money in here for taking care of that 
program, or starting it off anyway. It is becoming more serious 
every month. 

Dr. Suaw. At the time these estimates were drawn, there was no 
prov ision for the control of fire ant. 

Senator Russett. The basic law that Congress passed was to put 
the fire ants in the same category as grasshoppers and the Mediter- 
ranean fruitflies, Dr. Shaw. There would be no question about your 
using some of the revolving fund to combat fire ants. 

Dr. Suaw. No. [If it is in the same category as the others, it could 
be used out of the contingency fund, or some part of it could be used. 

Senator Srennis. In setting this at $1 million, you really do not 
have in mind including the fire-ants program / 

Dr. Suaw. No, sir. The expenditures under a fire ant control 
program would be more than that amount of money. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. That is what I was going to ask, if it 
would not run quickly over a million dollars. 

Dr. Suaw. We did not contemplate a fire ant control program at 
the time we developed the estimate for the $1 million contingency 
fund. We figured we would need that amount for other miscella- 
neous programs. 

Senator Srennis. If the bill had already been signed and you 
were contemplating this now, you would have to make an additional 
calculation to what is presently in the budget? 

Dr. Suaw. If it is decided to go ahead, it would seem so to me. 

Senator Stennis. I just wanted to make that clear for the record. 
Perhaps there will be some development on that before we get 
through with this bill. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Russeit. Do you have anything further, Mr. Peterson? 

Mr. Pererson. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russetx. If not, I think we will recess the committee at 
this juncture until tomorrow morning at 10:30. 

Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon, at 4:50 p. m., April 30, 1957, the committee was 
recessed to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, May 1, 1957.) 
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STATEMENTS OF DR. E. C. ELTING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR EXPERIMENT STATIONS; DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR REGULATORY PROGRAMS 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


State experiment stations 


Payments | | 
to States, | | 
Hawaii, Penalty mail | Total 
Alaska, and | 
Puerto Rico | 


—— |— on 


Appropriation act, 1957, and base for 1958 f -| $29, 503, 708 |_--- ------| $29, 503, 708 
Budget estimate, 1958 ort -| 34,003, 708 | $250,000 | 34, 253, 708 
Increase - --.-- - 4, 500, 000 | 250, 000 4, 750, 000 
Summary of increases, 1958 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: To streng- 
then and expand research programs at the State agricultural 
experiment stations_ : ; ae _. +$4, 500, 000 
Penalty mail: For penalty mail costs of State agricultural experi- 
ment stations me a Ae Oa es ace Bee Oo stn th cael as ee + 250, 000 
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Project statement 






| 








Increase 
Project 1956 1957 (esti- ane ~ | 1958 (estt 
mated) Retirement | mated) 
costs (Public | Other 


Law 854) 





1. Payments to States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico: | | 
(a) Hatch Act, as amended by | 
the act of Aug. 11, 1955__|$24, 138, 218 |$29, 003, 708 |.......-..- +$4, 500, 000(1) |$33, 503, 708 
(>) Agricultural Marketing | } 
Act (title IT) sec. 204 
(b) (Aug. 14, 1946). 500, 000 500, 000 






| 











panne ‘ inanecanaianaie ‘ 500, 000 


Total, payments to 

States, Hawaii, Alas- | 

ka, and Puerto Rico 24, 638,218 | 29,503,708 |__ +4, 500, 000 34, 003, 708 
2. Penalty mail ; 












" +-250, 000 (2) 250, 000 
Unobligated balance 3 WE ten i a ves ; 
Retirement costs (Public Law 854) [+$33, 700] [+6, 300] (40, 000] 

Total appropriation or estimate | 24,753, 708 | 29, 503, 708 | +4, 750, 000 34, 253, 708 










INCREASES 


(1) Increase of $4,500,000 to strengthen and expand research programs at the Slave 
agricultural experiment stations 

Need for increase.—The increase is requested to initiate research on many new 
problems demanding attention in the several States. In addition, present research 
efforts on many major problems facing the American farmer are not adequate and 
must be intensified to arrive at a solution at an early date. The requested 
increase is based on expressed needs of various commodity and technical com- 
mittees at the State and regional levels. A careful evaluation of problems in 
relation to current research programs by the State agricultural experiment stations 
indicates particular need for new and expanded research in the following areas: 

1. Development of new and extended uses for farm products through 
marketing and utilization research to obtain a greater return for the producer 
and a better product for the consumer. 

2. Development of more efficient systems of livestock production and 
management. 

3. Reduction of losses in production efficiency of meat and animal products 
due to diseases and parasites. Substantial research effort should be devoted 
to studies of new diseases and to strengthening research on many extremely 
troublesome disease and parasite problems that have not been brought 
under control. 

4. Increasing the efficiency of field and horticultural crops production 
with particular emphasis on new and expanded research on plant disease 
and insect control. 

5. Development of more efficient and effective use of soil and water 
resources through increased research effort on intensity and distribution of 
rainfall, water requirements of different crops, and soil-management practices 
to obtain most favorable moisture use. 

6. Increasing efficiency in the use of labor, land, machines, feed, and 
fertilizer to reduce farm operating costs. This is a constant challenge 
requiring more research. Ways of improving income of farm groups with 
limited resources require special study. 

Some of the problems needing additional research in these and the other major 
research fields are presented below. The relationship of new and expanded 
research to current programs is also considered. Of the proposed increase, 72 

























in“ 
percent, or $3,240,000, would be distributed to States by formula and 25 percent, 
or $1,125,000, would be allotted to the regional research fund. Three percent, 
or $135,000, would be available for Federal administration of the program 










Proposed work under funds distributed to States by formula 

Marketing and utilization research—A continued and expanded program in 
marketing and utilization is needed to develop new and extended uses for farm 
products and to provide the basis for increases in marketing efficiency with 
resulting improvement in returns to producers and a better dollar’s worth of 
product to consumers. 
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A basic purpose of marketing research is the gathering of objective and scientific 
jnformation on the buying and selling, pricing, processing, transporting, storing, 
and handling of agricultural products and making this available to farmers, market 
ing agencies, and consumers. The use of such information by those making mar- 
keting decisions results in greater marketing efficiency, benefits of which accrue 
to both producer and consumer. The need for improved efficiency is acute since 
the many extra services demanded by consumers and higher costs of factors used 
in marketing have been pushing up the cost of getting a dollar’s worth of farm 
products from the farmer’s gate to the consumer’s table. United States consumers 
continually demand more marketing services, particularly in the form of more 
extensive processing and packaging, while at the same time cost rates, including 
wages, transportation, and other factors, are constantly rising. 

Research designed to improve marketing efficiency and to develop new market 
outlets requires the cooperation of economists, engineers, biologists, and other 
scientists. Lines of work needing increased attention include improved methods 
and techniques in processing, packaging, transporting, and storing, which will 
lower costs, improve quality, and reduce waste and spoilage. 

More studies are needed of market structure and organization, pricing, and 
consumer demand and acceptance, including potential increases in the demand for 
food products which might be expected from better nutrition and the overcoming 
of obstacles to higher level diets. 

Increased work is planned on potential markets for farm commodities such as 
forestry products and horticultural specialties on which such research has been 
relatively limited. 

Animal production.—In general the gains in the efficiency of livestock produc- 
tion during the last two decades have not equaled the gains in efficiency of crop 
production. To meet the needs of our rapidly growing population and the in- 
creasing per capita consumption of livestock products, more efficient breeding, 
feeding, and management practices are needed. 

Recent progress in developing prestarter and starter rations for suckling pigs 
will aid in reducing baby pig mortality and improve growth rate and efficiency. 
By supplementing the sow’s milk with experiment station recommended starter 
rations, it is possible to raise large litters of 12 to 14 pigs efficiently and profitably. 
Selection for large litter size has been only partially effective, however, in im- 
proving this important economic trait. Efforts to determine the factors involved 
indicate that approximately half of the ova liberated at the time of breeding are 
fertilized and reabsorbed early in their embryonic period or never fertilized. 

The problem of surplus animal fat is not new but is assuming even greater 
importance because of its effect on the market for animal products. In recent 
years the annual production of animal fats has resulted in a large exportable 
surplus of lard and inedible fats. Animal scientists working in cooperation with 
farmers, breed associations, and extension personnel are making good progress 
in the development of testing methods for the identification of superior meat-type 
hogs for breeding purposes, but this work must be expanded. 

A more difficult problem still to be solved is how to produce beef cattle that 
yield tender, juicy, high-quality cuts without the waste fat on the surface and 
abdomen. 

Little is known concerning the physiological effects of the many complex en- 
vironmental factors or the importance of genetic adaptation on animal develop- 
ment and performance. Impaired growth during critical stages of development 
may result in lowered reproductive efficiency and suboptimum lifetime production. 
Research is needed to segregate and evaluate the effects of climatic, nutritional, 
and genetic factors determining the production of meat and fiber by range cattle 
and sheep. 

Fundamental research on the physiology of the rumen and the nutrition and 
physiology of the rumen microrganisms is needed to speed our progress in improving 
feed utilization by cattle and sheep and in preventing bloat and other rumen dis- 
orders. 

Progress made in the development of faster growing broiler strains and more 
productive egg-laying strains calls for reevaluation of nutritive requirements of 
poultry. Evidence of new growth factors in certain feed supplements has been 
obtained during the past 2 or 3 years. 

Animal diseases and parasites —The prevention or control of animal diseases 
plays a major role in the efficient production of livestock. Fertility, feed utiliza- 
tion, growth rate, productiveness, quality, and length of life all are affected by 
disease. A disease of low grade, perhaps not apparent except under close observa- 
tion, is often just as damaging as one easily recognized because of its ability to 
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bring about death losses. Changing systems of feeding, breeding, and manage- 
ment may be accompanied or followed by new or formerly unimportant and un- 
recognized diseases. Many of the known diseases still pose unsolved problems, 
especially under new and large-scale production methods. 

One of the most troublesome diseases facing cattlemen of Western States is 
urinary calculi, commonly termed ‘‘waterbelly.””’ Surveys indicate that 3 percent 
of the weaner steer calves are lost from this condition in Montana. Urinary eal- 
culi also assume great importance in feedlot steers. Colorado has estimated 
yearly losses to the cattle-fattening industry from urinary calculi at one-half of 
1 pereent. The combined 1954 total for the western beef cattle industry was 
nearly $75 million. 

Parasites residing in the digestive organs of livestock provide great economic 
hazards for producers. Their prevention and coutrol offers one of the quickest, 
cheapest, and most dependable methods of increasing livestock production with- 
out increasing numbers of animals and feed and labor costs. 

Rearing chickens under modern confinement methods, with large numbers of 
birds produced in a very small amount of space, tends to aggravate certain poultry 
diseases. Respiratory diseases still remain a major problem. Chronie respiratory 
disease in chickens and sinusitis and ornithosis in turkeys, for instance, are 
receiving increased attention. Other newly recognized entities which are being 
studied are a transmissible arthritis and hemorrhagic disease, both of broilers. 

Both new and old disease and parasite problems demand that fundamental 
research be expanded to prevent or control the numerous diseases incidental to 
modern livestock production. With adequate support of such research, consid- 
erable progress may be expected in minimizing serious diseases and parasites 
currently hampering efficient livestock production, especially in the light of new 
methods, drugs, equipment, and techniques already developed. 

Grass and forage crop production.—The soil bank program provided in the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 represents a national effort toward lowering surplus 
producing crop acreages and devoting them to conservation purposes. Grassland 
agriculture to fit into a gradually growing livestock economy is an important part 
of the national goal. 

Increased research is needed on the utilization of grasses and legumes in the 
form of hay and silage, pasture and range management research, including renova- 
tion, fertilization, species persistence, and weed control. Expanded experimental 
work is needed in breeding for insect and disease resistance. There is also need 
for expansion of the testing of improved varieties being developed in the breeding 
program for seed and forage production. 

The production of hybrid and synthetic alfalfas is still in the experimental 
stages, but their utilization promises more certain production of higher quality 
forages and pasture with wide adaptation. The serious spread of the spotted 
alfalfa aphid in recent years further increases the need for research on breeding 
varieties that have resistance to important diseases and insect parasites. 

Field crop production.—Many field crops have been developed to the limits of 
present knowledge of plant breeding and genetic principles. Additional research 
is needed in three general areas; namely, crop improvement, crop culture, and 
crop environment. Basic research is required on the mechanism of inheritance, 
development and maturation processes, and disease and insect resistance of crops 
to expand the scientific basis for further crop improvement. Plant breeding 
studies should be intensified further to maintain present levels of production 
against the continual attack of diseases and insects. Special characters in plants, 
such as dwarfism and earliness to escape summer drought in corn, need to be 
studied with a view to adapting crops for more efficient production and handling. 

New studies are needed on the inheritance of fiber qualities in selfed lines and 
hybrids of upland cotton, the breeding of cotton for insect and disease resistance, 
development of plant types suitable for mechanical harvesting, cold tolerance, 
terminal maturity, and natural defoliation to aid mechanical harvesting. 

Current research with the new herbicides and weed control techniques indicates 
that it should be expanded in different areas where local conditions require that 
general practices be modified or new herbicides be developed. 

Plant diseases and insects—Efficient crop production makes plant disease 
and insect control essential in modern farming. These controls are available 
through use of improved cultural practices, the growing of resistant varieties, 
and the use of chemicals in suppressing the causal organisms. To make these 
control measures most effective, however, research is needed to learn more about 
the life histories of disease-producing organisms and insects and whether there are 
weak spots in their life cycles which may be effectively attached to reduce or 
eliminate their destructiveness. There is need for the development of effective 
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techniques, such as serology, to distinguish, separate, and identify races of viruses, 
pacteria, rusts, and other organisms that attack plants. If the ecological require- 
ments favoring the presence of micro-organisms that attack plants were known, 
plant scientists would be in better position to recommend and initiate control 
measures. 

Nematodes and soil-borne micro-organisms are causing more injury to crop 
lants than was formerly realized and research on them needs to be expanded. 
jndemic pests, such as the spotted alfalfa aphid and the alfalfa weevil, have in 

recent years moved into and become more widespread and damaging in forage 
crop areas. Considerable research must be done on these pests to provide 
economical and efficient methods of control. To increase the benefits of biological 
control of insects there is need to investigate chemical control measures which are 
not incompatible with natural enemies of insect pests. The increasing tolerance 
and resistance of certain insects to organic chemicals is well known and research is 
needed to develop other means of controlling them. 

Waler use and conservation.—Diminishing water resources are of national 
concern. Research on soil and water conservation, water use by plants, and 
irrigation needs are essential to meeting this problem. Increasing water uses 
made necessary by industrial enterprises and greater demands for water in the 
growing population centers are paralleled by increasing water needs on the farm, 
particularly for irrigation which is now being adopted widely in the South and 
East. Dropping water tables in some areas testify that subterranean water 
resources are not unlimited. For these reasons, a number of State agricultural 
experiment stations are urging research on fundamental climatological studies 
on the amount, time, and distribution of rainfall, and the effect of factors such as 
humidity, the stage of crop maturity, and the physical and fertility status of soils 
on the water requirements of different crops. Since water and soil conservation 
problems often go hand in hand, the State stations also urge a research program 
that would help develop soil management practices and procedures for the mainte- 
nance of favorable physical and moisture conditions. In humid areas soil physical 
properties which increase the rate of water absorption tend to decrease runoff 
losses and, to the same extent, to decrease irrigation needs. 

Basic information on intake, retention, crop usage, and excess removal of 
water on major soils is inadequate for economically sound recommendations on 
either drainage or irrigation. In many areas there is need for a critical evaluation 
of land resources to provide information for the guidance of zoning and construc- 
tion activities. If expenditures of public and private funds for control dams, 
structures, vegetative plantings, and the like are to be made effectively and 
efficiently, it is important that such basic information be sought through expanded 
research in this field. 

Soils and fertilizers.—Efforts to get optimum production efficiency per acre 
often involve heavier fertilization, more intensive tillage operations, and at times 
supplemental irrigation. Considerable research is needed to learn more about the 
effects of such intensified production on particular crops and on specific soil types. 
The chemical industry continues to offer new fertilizer materials and to make 
improvements in physical properties of the older materials. Information is 
needed on rates, time, and manner of application and replacement of the materials 
for maximum benefit. The relationship of management and crop response to 
particular soil types or series needs further study. Much research is needed on 
water relationships in referenee to soil conditions and plant requirements. 
tesearch is also needed on soil conditions as related to successful irrigation 
practices in the humid region. Critical evaluation is needed on the interrelation- 
ships of tillage, chemical additions, and irrigation on properties of the soil which 
regulate aeration, moisture, movement, and the ease of root penetration. 

Farm mechanization and structures.—Mechanization is one of the keys to in- 
creased farm income and better living. It opens the door to improved soil and 
water conservation, decreased costs of production, reduced drudgery of hand 
labor, and proper use of energy and power in all the myriad tasks around the 
farmstead and the farm. Future developments may lead to widespread applica- 
tion of automation to routine farm tasks, the utilization of solar and atomic energy 
for many of the power requirements on the farm, and new and improved machinery 
and equipment for many farm tasks. 

This progress can come from additional research, much of it by the State 
agricultural experiment stations. Almost every aspect of farm mechanization 
shows possibilities for further improvement. 

The improvement of existing machinery and equipment is also a pressing need. 
Decreasing farm prices and inereasing labor rates make greater labor efficiency 
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mandatory in agricultural production. During recent years crop production 
labor needs have been materially reduced but only a meager gain has been made 
in reduction of livestock labor requirements, where expansion of research is 
particularly needed. 

Horticultural and forest crop preduction.—In recent years substantial progress 
has been made in solving many of the factors limiting maxitnum production of 
horticultural crops. However, there remains a need for additional research in 
nutrition, weed control, moisture utilization, and improvement of market quality 
of fruits and vegetables. Many of the plants used by nurserymen for propagation 
are now known to be symptomless carriers of viruses. When used in combination 
with other varieties and under certain environmental conditions, serious diseases 
may develop. Various horticultural plants should be indexed to locate virus-free 
stock which can be used to replace our infected plants. Experiment station 
research is needed to develop a nematode-resistant peach which will be adapted 
for growing in the southern areas where the burrowing nematode of citrus is 
becoming serious. 

The inereased demands on our lumber reserves has emphasized the need of 
applying research principles to forest crops which have been found to be successful 
in the past on our horticultural and agronomic crops. 

Economics of production.—One of the surest ways for farmers to meet the cost- 
price squeeze is to reduce their operational costs through increasing efficiency in 
the use of labor, land, machinery, feed, and fertilizer. New mechanical devices, 
changes in feeds and fertilizers, cropping patterns, and breeding and handling 
techniques, to mention only a few, ar? constantly and progressively changing farm 
practices. The individual farmer’s problem is to keep abreast and determine how 
the new practice may be applied and the extent to which it will pay. The marked 
differences in climate, topography, soils, and the farmer’s background and training 
require research on a broad scale to provide the needed cost, price, vield, and other 
essential information necessary for farmers to make their management decisions, 

Information must be sought to help the farmer determine on his own farm the 
most profitable cropping pattern and combinations of enterprises. Management 
studies must be made of the most profitable rates of fertilizer application under 
different conditions; profitable mechanization; greatest economic efficiency in 
feed conversion for dairy and other livestock; alternative use of farmland not 
suited for intensive cropping; conditions under which drainage and supplemental 
irrigation would be profitable; desirable tenure arrangements; capital require- 
ments in making needed farm adjustments; and risks involved with respect to 
different farming systems and practices. Problems of low-income farmers and 
ways to improve their income need comprehensive study. Of immediate concern 
to the farmer and the country in general, is the determination of how farmers 
respond to specific farm programs, how farm resources may be used to improve 
farm income, how to promote better conservation practices, and how to keep 
surpluses under reasonable control. 

Foods, human nutrition, and home economics.—Expanded research in foods, 
human nutrition, and home economies is needed for improvement in quality and 
eonsumption levels of foods for home and institutional use to advance the tech- 
nology of food processing; for nutrition research aimed at better defining and 
understanding human dietary requirements at all ages and in relation to activity 
patterns and food habits; for studies of serviceability and consumer practices in 
purchase and care of garments and household textiles; and for advancement of 
farm family financial security. 

Much of the needed research in human nutrition is basic research to determine 
and define more accurately body requirements for specific nutrients; to investigate 
factors influencing these requirements; and to learn how nutrients function in 
body metabolism. 

Recent research has suggested that the efficiency or the manner of utilization 
of a nutrient by the body may be affected by the presence or absence of other 
nutrients in the diet. Research must be conducted on these nutrient inter- 
relationships. As part of coordinated regional research, the experiment stations 
need to determine how utilization of protein may be affected by various dietary 
levels of ascorbic acid, riboflavin or fat; and to investigate relationships between 
fat and cholesterol. 

Expansion of research is also needed to improve the rural home and rural life. 
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The estimated distribution of the increase by subject matter areas is as follows: 


aoe — eS a 


Field of research | Amount Percent 





| 


on 


Marketing and utilization - ; . $632, 000 19. 
Animal production | 441, 000 13. 
Animal diseases and parasites ‘ at 214, 000 6. 
Grass and forage crop production ; 178, 000 
Field-crop production __-. - 159, 000 
Plant diseases and insects 295, 000 
Water use and conservation_ ___ 243, 000 
Soils and fertilizers ; : 223, 000 
Farm mechanization and structures 194, 000 
Horticulture and forest crop production 259, 000 
Economics of production__-_- | 227, 000 
Foods, human nutrition, and home economics 175, 000 


StuKewou 


»~ooO 


Total wal 3, 240, 000 


Regional research fund 


The regional research fund authorized by section 3 (ce) (3) of the Hatch Act, 
as amended August 11, 1955, supports cooperative regional research by the State 
agricultural experiment stations on problems that concern the agriculture of more 
than one State. Cooperation in the planning and conduct of research on problems 
concerning two or more States is playing an increasingly important role in the 
development of sound, well-coordinated research programs. The 1957 allotment 
of $5,387,500 of regional research funds represents about one-fourth of the total 
available for the regional research program. About one-fourth comes from other 
Federal-grant funds, and one-half from State funds, making an over-all allotment 
of about $20 million. In recent years, this cooperative research effort has had a 
markedly beneficial effect on the total research programs of the State stations, 
since the coordination that has resulted also applies to related research that is 
not formally organized under the regional program. 

The growth of regional research is illustrated by the fact that of the total of all 
funds available to the stations, both Federal-grant and non-Federal, the regional 
research fund was 3.1 percent in 1948 and 10.0 percent in 1955. A considerable 
number of regional projects had expenditures from Federal-grant and non- 
Federal funds in excess of $100,000 in 1955. The marked expansion in the regional 
research program is also shown by the increasing number of regional projects. 
In the fiscal year 1955 there were 118 active regional and interregional projects; 
in 1956 there were 146 projects; and a program of 180 projects is planned for 
fiscal year 1957. 

The proposed increase includes $1,125,000 to be used for the support of new 
regional research projects and for the more adequate support of new research 
begun in 1957. New regional projects proposed under this increase include: 


Agricultural economics: 
tural economic development 
Adjusting farming to prospective markets 
Animal production: 
Endocrine relationships in dairy cattle 
Environment for laying hens 
Hog cholera reservoirs 
Shipping fever of ruminants 
Stresses in egg production and quality 
Crop production: 
Water infiltration 
Winter injury and survival 
Water needs and utilization 
Purity of seeds 
Farm mechanization and structures: 
Materials handling on the farm 
Drainage design 
Marketing and utilization: 
Meat tenderness 
Horticultural grades and standards 
Utilization of agricultural products 
Technology of dairy marketing 
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Plant diseases and insects: 
Spotted alfalfa aphid 
Parasitic nematodes 
Root diseases of forages 

Small fruit viruses 

Role of nematodes in root diseases 






In addition to the above-listed regional project proposals, an interregional 
project has been proposed on facilitating the marketing of seed through improved 


testing procedures. 


Plan of action 


Of the increase requested, 72 percent, or $3,240,000, would be distributed to 
the agricultural experiment stations in each of the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico in accordance with prescribed formulas in the act and would be 
matched in full. Twenty-five percent, or $1,125,000, would be made available 
for accelerating the program of regional cooperative research authorized by section 
3 (ce) (3) of the Hatch Act, asamended. Three percent of the increase, or $135,000, 
would be available for additional expenses by the State Experiment Stations 
Division necessary for administration of the increased amount of funds available 
to the experiment stations, and for coordination of research among the States, 
and between the States and the Federal Government. It would be used to 
strengthen the technical staff required to help plan, coordinate, and review the 
overall research program, so as to obtain the maximum benefit of the increase. 

The relation of the proposed increase to the funds available for fiscal year 1957 


is as follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 
| (estimated) 


Allotted to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico $22, 969, 708 $26, 209, 708 
Regional research fund 5, 387, 500 6, 512, 500 
Administration 646, 500 781, 500 

Total_ 29, 003, 708 33, 503, 708 


The estimated distribution of the increase by States follows: 


increase requested for 1958 





Alabama a $99, 855 | New Jersey __ ie es ie ee 

age ERA 19, 708| New Mexico va aes 
Arizona. _-_- 28, 400| New York ; 
Arkansas 82, 872| North Carolina : 
California_ _ __ : 90, 035 | North Dakota 

Colorado___-- ae 37, 534 | Ohio ‘ 
Connecticut 30, 348 | Oklahoma sets 
Delaware 5 21, 801} Oregon ‘ 

Florida ; 49, 064 | Pennsylvania gee 
Georgia __-_ ce , 103, 340| Puerto Rico 

Hawaii 26, 194| Rhode Island 

Idaho 32, 686 | South Carolina 

Illinois : 95, 471 | South Dakota 

Indiana ; 82, 721 | Tennessee 

lowa j 84. 105] Texas rs 

Kansas oe 58, 034 | Utah 

Kentucky : ; aie 103, 319 | Vermont 

Louisiana_ _ - : 70, 332 | Virginia 

Maine = ‘ ; 33, 225 | Washington i 
Maryland ; 41, 744| West Virginia 

Massachusetts _ _____ 37, 385 | Wisconsin 3 
Michigan_-__-__-_-_-- <img 90, 392 | Wyoming 

Minnesota ; 81, 705 . 
Mississippi - - - . 103, 126 MOtMbethser ss. 5c 3 By 
Bawmeouri. ......- 91, 049 | Regional research fund i“ 
Montana__-___ ge 31, 130} Administration_______-_-—-- 
Nebraska__ roe 51, 145 ~~ 
Nevada_-__- ee 19, 737 Total 


New Hampshire___- gs ; 24, 917 





i Saran A aaa sca _ 4, 500, 000 














Increase 








$3, 240, 000 
1, 125, 000 
135, 000 


4 500, 000 









Estimated allotments to State agricultural experiment stations under the $4,500,000 


$37, 002 
31, 148 


883 
041 
346 
§29 
O85 
106 
703 
263 
837 
316 
916 
952 
116 
970 
595 
616 
374 
849 


82, 950 
23, 429 
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(2) Increase of $260,000 for penalty mail costs of State agricultural experiment 
slations 

Legislative authorization.—The Hatch Act of 1887, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
361f, Supp. II1), provides for the mailing under penalty indicia by agricultural 
experiment stations of bulletins, reports, periodicals, reprints of articles, and 
other publications, including lists of publications necessary for the dissemination 
of results of research. Mailings include not only those to individual farmers upon 
request but also to newspapers, libraries, other experiment stations, and organiza- 
tions interested in results of research and dissemination of such results. This 
mailing privilege covers third- and fourth-class matter. 

Public Law 705, approved July 14, 1956, amended the act entitled ‘“‘An Act to 
reimburse the Post Office Department for transmission of official Government- 
mail matter,’ approved August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 614), to provide for payment to 
the Post Office Department by the Department of Agriculture of amounts equiva- 
Jent to the postage used by agricultural experiment stations under the Hatch Act 
of 1887, as amended. 

Need for increase-—Records of the Post Office Department show that the 
agricultural experiment stations procured 2,817,274 envelopes, wrappers, labels, 
and tags in fiscal year 1955. In view of the increased research in recent years, it 
js estimated that approximately 3 million would be procured in fiscal year 1958. 

Based on this estimate the following table indicates the approximate distribution 
of costs for penalty mail for fiscal vear 1958: 


Pieces of | Percent Unit rate | Total 
mail | 













3d-class mail | 2,550, 000 | 85.0 $0.05 | $127, 500 
4th-class mail 450, 000 | 15.0 . 272 122, 500 
Total _ 3, 000, 000 100. 0 | 250, 000 






Public Law 705 provides that such penalty mail costs are to be paid out of 
appropriations made to the Department for such purpose. It is anticipated that 
a supplemental appropriation of $250,000 will be requested to meet such costs in 
the fiscal year 1957. Based upon its approval, this budget request actually 
involves no increase in appropriation. 














CHANGES IN 





LANGUAGE 





The estimates include proposed changes in language of this item as follows 
(new language underscored; deleted matter enclosed in black brackets): 


[Payments ro States, Hawau, ALASKA, AND PugrRTo RicoJ 


STaTeE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


















2 Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: For payments to agri- 
cultural experiment stations to carry into effect the provisions of the Hatch 
Act, approved March 2, 1887 (7 U. 8. C. 362, 363, 365, 368, 377-379), as 
amended by the Act approved August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 671), including ad- 
ministration by the United States Department of Agriculture, [$29,003,708] 
$33,503,708; and payments authorized under section 204 (b) of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act, the Act approved August 14, 1946 (7 U. 8. C. 1623), 
$500,000; in all, [$29,503,708] $34,003,708. 

3 Penalty Mail: For penalty mail costs of agricultural experiment stations, under 
section 6 of the Hatch Act of 1887, as amended, $250,000. 

The first change in language proposes a change in the title of this item from 
“Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico,” the present title, to 
“State Experiment Stations.” 

The second change would establish a subappropriation entitled ‘‘Payments to 
States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico,’’ which would continue to be the source 
of financing payments to agricultural experiment stations to carry into eftect the 
Hatch Act of 1887, as amended, and payments authorized under section 204 (b) 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act, approved August 14, 1946. 

The third change would establish a subappropriation entitled ‘‘Penalty Mail’ 
which is proposed in order to provide an appropriation of $250,000 to be used 
by the Department to reimburse the Post Office Department for penalty mail 
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costs of agricultural experiment stations under section 6 of the Hatch Act of 1887, 
as amended (7 U. 8. C. 361f, Supp. III), in fiseal year 1958. Section 6 provides 
for mailings under penalty indicia of bulletins and other publications reporting 
results of research. However, Public Law 705, approved July 14, 1956, provides 
for payment to the Post Office Department by the Department of Agriculture of 
amounts equivalent to the postage used by agricultural experiment stations under 
the Hatch Act of 1887, as amended. 






































STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 






Senator RussE.LL. The committee will come to order. 

The committee on yesterday afternoon had concluded the presenta- 
tion of your justification of estimates for salaries and expenses, of the 
Agricultural Research Service. 

This morning we are to hear Dr. E. C. Elting, Deputy Administrator 
for Experiment Stations, Agricultural Research Service, undertake to 
justify the 1958 budget request for appropriations for State experiment 
stations. 

You may proceed, Dr. Elting. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 








Dr. Eittine. Mr. Chairman, Assistant Secretary Peterson has 
pointed out the importance of strengthening agricultural research in 
the State agricultural experiment stations. These institutions, which 
combine well-integrated programs of research, resident instruction, 
and statewide extension, and have established research units in major 
type-of-farming areas throughout the Nation, are uniquely equipped 
to cope with all manner of local problems which confront farmers. 

At the same time, with their competent staffs and with the aid of 
numerous research assistants from the ranks of graduate students, 
they continue to make extensive and valuable contributions to basic 
knowledge. These State experiment stations have been jointly sup- 
ported by the Federal and State Governments for 70 years. ‘Today, 
three-fourths of their support is derived from State sources and one- 
fourth from the Federal appropriation, ‘State experiment stations,” 
which we are now discussing. 


INITIATION OF NEW RESEARCH 





The proposed increase of $4.5 million in these payments, contained 
in the estimates for fiscal year 1958, would permit the initiation of 
new research on a variety of urgent problems not now receiving atten- 
tion and would provide more adequate support for many going 
projects which currently are operating with very limited funds. 
Much of this research will be developed cooperatively between two 
or more State stations and between the State stations and various 
research divisions of the Department. 


PROBLEM AREAS 


In justification of this increase, directors of the State experiment 
stations have identified over 700 well-defined problem areas on which 
they propose to strengthen research or initiate new research projects 
during the coming year. These represent the more urgent phases of 
recommended new research constantly being pressed for by various 
advisory organizations, committees, and councils at State and regional 
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levels. An analysis of these proposals from the several States, by 
major subject-matter areas, shows the following degrees of emphasis. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


Proposed expansion of marketing research is greater than in any 
other area, with 45 States proposing 127 new and expanded projects. 
The need for improved marketing efficiency is acute, since the many 
extra services demanded by consumers and other marketing factors 
have been pushing up the cost of getting a dollar’s worth of farm 
products from the farmer’s gate to the consumer’s table. Research 
designed to improve marketing efficiency and to develop new market 
outlets requires the cooperation of economists, engineers, biologists, 
and other scientists. 

Lines of work needing increased attention include improved methods 
and techniques in processing, packaging, transporting, and storing, 
which will lower costs, improve quality, and reduce waste and spoilage. 
More studies are planned on market structure and organization, 
pricing, and consumer demand and acceptance, including potential 
increases in the demand for food products which might be expected 
from better nutrition and the overcoming of obstacles to higher level 
diets. 

Increased work is planned also on potential markets for numerous 
farm commodities such as forestry products and horticultural special- 
ties on which such research has been relatively limited. 


ANIMAL PRODUCTION RESEARCH 


Relatively high emphasis i is placed on expanded research in animal 
production, with 37 stations proposing 77 lines of research relating 
to the breeding, nutrition, and management of different classes of 
livestock. In addition, 55 new or expanded studies are proposed 
which deal with animal diseases and parasites. 

Included are such proposals as developing prestarter and starter 
rations for suckling pigs, which will aid in reducing baby pig mortality 
and improve growth rate and efficiency, selection for large litter size 
expanded effort for the identification of superior meat-type hogs for 
breeding purposes; and greater emphasis on how to produce beef 
cattle that yield tender, juicy, high-quality cuts without the waste 
fat on the surface and abdomen. 

Research is needed to segregate and evaluate the effects of climatic, 
nutritional, and genetic factors determining the production of meat 
and wool by range cattle and sheep. 

Fundamental research on the physiology of the rumen and the 
nutrition and physiology of rumen microorganisms is planned to speed 
our progress in improving feed utilization by cattle and sheep and in 
preventing bloat and other rumen disorders. 

Both new and old disease and parasite problems demand that 
fundamental research be expanded to prevent or control the numerous 
diseases accompanying modern livestock production. If there is 
adequate support of such research, considerable progress may be 
expected in minimizing serious diseases and parasites currently ham- 
pering efficient livestock production, especially in the light of new 
methods, drugs, equipment, and techniques already developed. 
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CROPS RESEARCH 


Some 40 new proposals deal with grass and forage crops, another 
40 with general field crops, and 69 with horticultural crops and for- 
estry. 

Increased research is planned on the utilization of grasses and 
legumes in the form of hay and silage, pasture and range manage- 
ment research, including renovation, fertilization, species persistence, 
and weed control. 

Basic research is required on the mechanism of inheritance, devel- 
opment, and maturation processes, and disease and insect resistance 
of crops to expand the scientific basis for further crop improvement. 

Current research with the new herbicides and weed control tech- 
niques should be expanded in different areas where local conditions 
require that general practices be modified or new herbicides developed. 

Additional research is planned in nutrition, weed control, moisture 
utilization, and improvement of market quality of fruits and vegetables, 

Various horticultural plants should be indexed to locate virus-free 
stock which can be used to replace our infected plants. 


PLANT 





DISEASES AND INSECTS 


The continuing seriousness of losses due to plant diseases and insects 
is indicated by 81 research proposals from 39 States in this area. 
Research is planned to learn more about the life histories of disease- 
producing organisms and insects and whether there are weak spots in 
their life cycles which may be effectively attacked to reduce or elim- 
inate their destructiveness; also for the development of effective tech- 
niques, such as serology, to distinguish, separate, and identify races 
of viruses. bacteria, rusts, and other organisms that attack plants. 
Considerable research must be done on nematodes and soil-borne 
microorganisms and endemic pests, such as the spotted alfalfa aphid 
and the alfalfa weevil, to provide economical and efficient methods 
of control. The increasing tolerance and resistance of certain insects 
to organic chemicals is well known and research is needed to develop 
other means of controlling them. 








SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 











Nearly 100 proposed new and expanded studies relate to the more 
effective conservation and management of soils and more effective 
conservation, control, and use of water. Critical evaluation is needed 
on the inter-relationships of tillage, chemical additions, and irrigation 
on properties of the soil which regulate aeration, moisture movement, 
and the ease of root penetration. Research is also planned on soil 
conditions as related to successful irrigation practices in the humid 
region. 

A number of State agricultural experiment stations are urging 
research on fundamental climatological studies on the amount, time, 
and distribution of rainfall; and the effect of factors such as humidity, 
the stage of crop maturity, and the physical and fertility status of soils 
on the water requirements of different crops. 

Since water and soil conservation problems often go hand-in-hand, 
the State stations also urge a research program that would help 
develop soil management practices and procedures for the maintenance 
of favorable physical and moisture conditions. 
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Basic information on intake, retention, crop usage, and excess 
removal of water on major soils is inadequate for economically sound 
recommendations on either drainage or irrigation. If expenditures of 
public and private funds for control dams, structures, vegetative 
plantings, and the like are to be made effectively and efficiently, it is 
important that such basic information be sought through expanded 
research in this field. 


FARM MECHANIZATION AND STRUCTURES 


Recognizing effective mechanization and improved structures as 
essential to increased farm income, some 40 additional studies are 
proposed in this area. Improved forage harvesting and handling 
equipment, mechanization of materials handling in livestock produc- 
tion, and design of buildings to reduce labor requirements and to 
provide controlled environment rank high among this group. 


FARM ECONOMICS 


Fifty-three specific lines of research having to do with the economics 
of production are included. Information must be sought to help the 
farmer determine on his own farm the most profitable cropping pattern 
and combinations of enterprises. Management studies must be made 
of the most profitable rates of fertilizer application under different 
conditions; profitable mechanization; greatest economic efficiency in 
feed conversion for dairy and other livestock; alternative use of farm- 
land not suited for intensive cropping; conditions under which drainage 
and supplemental irrigation would be profitable; desirable tenure 
arrangements; capital requirements in making needed farm adjust- 
ments; and risks involved with respect to different farming systems 
and practices. Problems of low-income farmers and ways to improve 
their income need comprehensive study. Of immediate concern to 
the farmer and the country in general, is the determination of how 
farmers respond to specific farm programs, how farm resources may 
be used to improve farm income, how to promote better conservation 
practices, and how to keep surpluses under reasonable control. 


FOODS, HUMAN NUTRITION, AND HOME ECONOMICS 


Twenty-nine States with 52 lines of research are involved in the 
proposed expansion of research in foods, human nutrition, and home 
economics. Their objectives are to improve quality and consumption 
levels of foods for home and institutional use; to advance the tech- 
nology of food processing; to better define and understand human 
dietary requirements at all ages and in relation to activity patterns 
and food habits; to study serviceability and consumer practices in 
purchase and care of garments and household textiles; and to advance 
farm family financial security. 

Recent research has suggested that the efficiency or the manner of 
utilization of a nutrient by the body may be affected by the presence 
or absence of other nutrients in the diet. Research must be con- 
ducted on these nutrient interrelationships. As part of coordinated 
regional research, the experiment stations need to determine how 
utilization of protein may be affected by various dietary levels of 
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ascorbic acid, riboflavin or fat; and to investigate relationships be- 
tween fat and cholesterol. 


REGIONAL RESEARCH FUND 


The regional research fund authorized by section 3 (c) (3) of the 
Hatch Act, as amended August 11, 1955, supports peapeiias regional 
research by the State agricultural experiment stations on problems 
that concern the agriculture of more than one State. Cooperation 
in the planning and conduct of research on problems concerning two 
or more States is playing an increasingly important role in the develop- 
ment of sound, well-coordinated research programs. 

The marked expansion in the regional research program is shown 
by the increasing number of regional projects. In the fiscal year 1955 
there were 118 active regional and interregional projects; in 1956 
there were 146 projects; and in 1957 there are 180 projects. 

About 20 additional well planned regional projects will be activated 
if the increases requested for 1958 are granted. 


PENALTY MAIL 


An increase of $250,000 is requested for penalty mail costs of State 
cae experiment stations. The Hatch Act of 1887, as amended 
(7 U.S. C. 361f), provides for the mailing under penalty iadicia by 
ag;ric el experiment stations of bulletias, reports, periodicals, re- 
prints of articles, and other publications, inc Juding lists of publications 
necessary for the dissemination of results of research. 

However, Public Law 705, approved July 14, 1956, amended the 
act entitled “An act to reimburse the Post Office Department for 
transmission of official Government-mail matter,’’ to provide for pay- 
ment to the Post Office Department by the Department of Agriculture 
of amounts equivalent to the postage used by agricultural experiment 
stations under the Hatch Act of 1887, as amended. 

Based on the estimate of mail distributed under penalty indicia 
by State experiment stations so far in fiscal year 1957, there will be 
about 3,100,000 pieces of mail in fiscal year 1958, which would require 
an appropriation of $250,000. 

In addition to that statement, Mr. Chairman, I should like to add 
just a few statistics on the size of our grant program, which I believe 
will be of general interest, and that will conclude my statement. 


PROJECT TURNOVER 


The program under grant funds’ support at the State experiment 
stations today numbers over 5,700 individual projects. This repre- 
sents a fairly substantial increase during the past 3 years, which has 
been made possible through increases which have been provided over 
that period. 

Normally we expect about a 16 to 18 percent turnover in the 
projects active during each fiscal year, which means that on the aver- 
age projects continue for 5 or 6 years, reach their normal completion, 
and are terminated; and then the funds are applied to other problems 
or projects of high priority facing the station. 

That rate of turnover permits attention to a considerable number of 
urgent problems facing the research staff. Combined with the in- 
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creases that have been made in reeent years, turnover has permitted 
strengthened research in several areas. 


STAFFING RESEARCH 


There are other problems, as I have tried to point out in my state- 
ment, however. The stations today are staffed by more than 8,000 
scientists, about half of whom devote full time to research, and the 
remainder divide their time between teaching and research. 

In this process the experiment stations utilize a considerable number 
of research assistants from the ranks of graduate students, which has 
the combined effect of encouraging graduate training and at the same 
time taking advantage of these young scientists to expedite the prog- 
ress of our research. We feel that that is an important consideration. 

Senator Russetzt. Dr. Elting, the research lines of work that you 
have outlined cover almost every conceivable field that would affect 
agriculture and some of them sound to me almost like they are in the 
field of medicine. 


RECENT INCREASES IN APPROPRIATIONS 


We have all been tremendously interested in this appropriation to 
the State experiment stations, which has increased by leaps and 
bounds over the last several years. In 1953 it was about $12 million, 
and in 1955 it jumped up to about $19% million; and in 1956, to $24% 
million; 1957, about $29% million; and the estimates that you request 
for this year would bring it up to about $34 million. 

Dr. Exrrna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiy. That has been almost a dramatic increase in the 
appropriations for this work. 

Do you feel the scientists are available to continue to expand this 
program at this rate of speed and still get a dollar’s worth of value for 
the taxpayers out of the expenditures? 

Dr. Exrina. Yes, sir. Experience of the stations in recruiting has 
been quite satisfactory. 1 would point out first that the expansion is 
not of the magnitude that mizht be suggested by the dollars because 
costs of research are substantially higher. 

While the funds have considerably more than doubled, as you point 
out over the past 5 years——— 

Senator Russe.tu. They have practically tripled. 

Dr. Errinc. Yes. The program has increased as measured by both 
personnel and by number of projects; the actual expansion in pro- 
grams during that period has been of the magnitude of perhaps 40 
percent. 

The question, I am sure, involved here is one that we all recognize, 
of what constitutes an adequate program of research. 

The increases which you have described are quite consistent with 
the authorizations. That legislation, enacted in 1946, authorized 
specifically an increase of $20 million in these funds and such addi- 
tional amounts as the Congress might from year to year determine to 
be necessary. 

The current year is the first year in which we have come up to that 
specific authorization which was contained in the 1946 act. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF GRANT PROGRAM 


Senator Russexu. I am fairly familiar with that act. As I recall 
I handled it on the floor of the Senate. As a matter of fact, I was q 
member of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry at that time, 
and I have always supported this program very vigorously; but I was 
just wondering whether the money that we are spending on this pro- 
gram is getting results in proportion to the increases, or whether there 
is a great deal of it that is going into increased costs that are not as 
carefully scrutinized as they might be. 

Do you undertake to police this program and see that it is main- 
tained on an economic basis, that it is efficiently handled, and that 
there is no extravagance in the expenditures for the several States? 

Dr. Extinc. We attempt to do a thorough job of administering 
these funds, Mr. Chairman, under a system which has been in effect 
for many years. 

The funds are administered on a project basis. Before States may 
expend any of these Federal funds, they must submit for advance 
review and approval the specific project descriptions of the work plans 
under which these funds are to be used. 

That process permits a comparison of any proposed new work with 
that actually in progress elsewhere in the system, either in other States 
or within the Department. It is the most effective device we have for 
achieving coordination and prevention of duplication in the use of 
these moneys. 

ANNUAL EXAMINATION PROCESS 


In addition to the advance approval of each research proposal, we 
carry out an on-the-ground examination at every station during each 
fiscal year. That examination is carried out largely between the Ist 
of March and the list of June, so that our staff is in the field now, 
busily engaged in this annual examination process. 

Our examiners actually interview every project leader to discuss 
with him the progress that he has made on his research, to counsel 
with him on any way to make that research more effective, also to 
work with the station director and the top administrators at the 
station in the interest of effective program development. 

Moreover, regional research, which I have mentioned and which is 
specifically provided for by law, is becoming a very effective device 
for joint development of research that is of regional significance. 
Under that provision, we have established technical committees 
charged with review and development of broader regional projects. 
That, too, is an effective device in research coordination. 

I think we can say, Mr. Chairman, that every effort is being made 
to see that the funds are being used effectively. You recognize, of 
course, that these funds are used along with other funds, funds of 
State origin. I would say that, by and large, .nese Federal grants 
have been used to expand the program and State funds to a very 
large extent have covered increased costs. To a large extent initial 
salary increases have been provided through State funds, although 
the grant funds normally assume a reasonable share of this increase 
in cost. 

Senator Russety. I suppose personnel and related personal services 
is the largest single item in these expenditures. 
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Dr. Exrinae. By far, Senator. About 80 percent of the funds 
actually are consistently used for salary. 

Senator Russeit. There have been substantial increases all along 
the line, from the day laborer who digs in your test plot or builds a 
box in the laboratory on up to the scientist; is that not correct? 


RECRUITMENT 


Dr. Ertine. Thatistrue. I recall you asked the question yesterday 
of the competitive positions of the States in securing manpower. 
There is great variation among the States in their ability. Actually, 
we conducted a little survey in January to ascertain the success the 
States have had this year in recruiting manpower, and asked for some 
expression of their competitive position. You perhaps would be 
interested in some of that data. 

Senator Russet. Yes; I would be glad to have you make a brief 
statement on that. 

Dr. Extine. They indicated that, under the increase granted for 
the current year, about 575 new positions had been created, about 
half of those in the nature of a permanent staff and the remainder as 
research assistants, or staff of a temporary nature. 

On January 1, they had actually filled 415 of those positions, or 
72 percent, which, while not perfect, is a reasonably successful record 
of recruitment within the time that had been available. 

Senator RusseL.. The question is more than just the numbers 
involved. The caliber of the people recruited would also be involved. 

Dr. Extine. That is true. We see no evidence, sir, that there has 
been any lowering of standards in this. Considerable recruiting is 
from the ranks of new graduates—that is, the masters and doctors of 
philosophy coming out of the colleges—but they have also had a fairly 
successful record of recruitment from other institutions, and even 
from industry. 

The facts are, however, that 19 of the stations responding said 
that they were in a very poor competitive position; another 16 said 
that they thought their position was average; and only 14 said they 
felt they were in a relatively strong competitive position. 

Senator Russett. I am very much surprised that that number 
would have reported that they felt they were in a relatively strong 
competitive position, because I have never seen anybody who felt 
like he was in a good competitive position that was connected with 
the Government, both State and Federal, and I have had experience 
in both fields. 

Dr. Extine. The fact is that 14 did admit that they felt that their 
salary scales placed them in a reasonably competitive position. It 
does mean, sir, that a good many stations are going to their legislatures 
Seeking specific requests for appropriations to improve the salary 
situation. 

I would anticipate that in another year, perhaps, some of these 
States that are in a poor competitive position will have shown some 
improvement. 
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COMPARISON OF FEDERAL AND STATE FUNDS 


Senator Russe... | understand that the total amount. available 
from State funds, percentagewise, has increased almost. as. rapidly as 
the Federal appropriations. 

Dr. Exitine. Not percentagewise, sir; rather dollarwise. For the 
past 4 years, the State and Federal moneys have increased almost on 
a dollar-for-dollar basis, which means that during that period the 
ratio between State and Federal moneys has narrowed somewhat. 

Actually, in 1953 the States were putting up $5 for every $1 of 
Federal grant funds. Today that figure is nearer $3 to $1 because, 
while the funds have increased at about the same rate it has tended 
to narrow the ratio. 


COMPARISON OF VARIOUS STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator Russeuu. Is there any uniformity at all in the State con- 
tributions, or is there a wide disparity between the several States? 

Dr. Exrine. Without exception the States have increased their 
contributions. Comparatively, some have gone up considerably faster 
than others. I suppose that would be related to the financial capacity 
of some of our States. 

Actually, we find today the ratio of Federal to non-Federal ranges 
from less than $1 of State money to each dollar of Federal grants in 
the lower end of the scale up to about $11 of State money for $1 of 
Federal grant in the highest case. 


STATE WITH HIGHEST NON-FEDERAL FUNDS 


Senator Russevy. Without being invidious and calling for the low- 
est, which is that highest State? 

Dr. Exttinc. The highest is California. 

Senator Russevu. It has occupied that position for some time I 
think. 

Dr. Extina. Yes, sir; there are four States today that are not 
matching their Federal payments dollar for dollar. That is, they are 
not putting up as many State dollars as they are receiving in Federal 
grants. 

Senator Russetu. Do you discuss with the heads of the service in 
those States the importance of their seeking to get appropriations that 
will match the Federal funds? 

Dr. Exirina. Actually, it is not a 100 percent legal matching require- 
ment, sir. 

Senator Russe.u. I understand that, but this program will break 
down if it ever gets to where the States do not come in and contribute. 
You cannot expect to carry it from here indefinitely. 

Dr. E.tinc. We have certainly discussed that situation with them, 
Senator. In 1 or 2 cases there has been somewhat critical discussion 
because they are approaching the minimum of the matching moneys. 
In those cases these States have been put on notice that they are 
getting close to the border in their ability to even meet the legal 
matching requirement. 

Senator RusseLu. You have no law requiring complete matching, 
but if you let it be known that you felt you got more return for your 
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money by putting these projects where the States are more willing to 
help themselves, it seems to me it would be more persuasive. 

It would have been to me when I was Governor, I know. I would 
have seen that the money was available. 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR PAST 4 YEARS 


I wish you would furnish us a table for the past 4 years that would 
show the Federal contribution into each of the States and the amount 
of other funds available for the past 4 years. 

Dr. Extine. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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MARKETING RESEARCH 


Senator Russe.tL. You discuss under marketing research the types 
of projects that are being submitted to you by the stations. I can 
understand and heartily approve of these, such as, ‘‘improved methods 
and techniques in processing , packaging, transporting, and storin 
which will lower costs, improve quality, and reduce waste and spoil 
age,’’ but how about these studies on market structure and organiza- 
tion, pricing, and consumer demand and acceptance, including 
potential increases in the demand for food products? 

Could you give us an illustration or two of the type of project you 
have in mind there? 

Dr. Exrine. The consumer demand studies would be best illustrated 
perhaps by projects in the poultry field or in the horticulture field. 

I am thinking now of a regional project in the Northeast, for 
instance, in apple marketing, in which they have done considerable 
work there with types of packaging and consumer acceptance in terms 
of different types and different sizes of packaging. 

Senator Russetu. I am not talking about the packages now. I 
am talking about this market structure and organization, pricing and 
consumer demand and acceptance, including potential increases in 
the demand for food products which might be expected from better 
nutrition and overcoming the obstacle to higher level diets. It seems 
to me you are getting into a mighty nebulous field there with projects 
of that kind. 


MARKET STRUCTURE AND 





ORGANIZATION RESEARCH 


Dr. Etrinea. I admit, sir, that those are stated in quite general 
terms. A great deal of research is organized on a commodity basis 
at the State level, and it is being approached in the market place. 
For instance, some of the studies going on in the north central 
region in the livestock field, have now developed quite close cooperation 
with the packers, commission people, and the handlers of livestock. 
Studies are actually made there of the market structure as it operates 
at our central markets and back to the State auction markets, to see 
where they might improve the various steps. 

Frankly, this area started out with considerable difficulty in securing 
support from people in the central market places. I think everybody 
is oneaed at the change in attitude that has come about there in the 
last 2 or 3 years. We are now finding actual requests from some of 
those agencies for cooperation with the States. <A great deal has been 
done in the milk marketing field. 

Senator RusseLtt. How do you do it? Give us one project to 
illustrate the type that you undertake to describe in that language. 
Can you think of one? 

Dr. Errine. As I said, they can take various forms. I could take 
some that would be just one segment. Some, of course, relate to 
special studies actually being done in the North Central region in 
trying to improve the form in which milk is put on the market; in 
other words, efforts to develop concentrated products that would 
reduce the cost of marketing the product and perhaps expand 

Senator Russeiu. There seems to me to be more in the first part 
of what you named, the improved method and techniques in process- 
ing, packaging, transporting, and storing, than in the second part. 
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The form of the marketing, I can understand, such as getting a 
better form, or a more attractive package or container that might 
increase the sales, but 1 must say it seems to me that this is. very 
nebulous language, and is about the weakest part of your statement. 

I do not understand that, and I think that is where you had better 
begin to watch your approved projects, where you are going to get 
into a field where if you discover anything you will not be able to 
utilize it to any substantial advantage. 


IMPORTANCE OF AUCTION MARKETS 


Dr. Exrine. | would mention again the point that I touched on a 
moment ago, on the importance of the auction markets. That is one 
area in which a great deal of progress has been made in improving the 
auction markets through a careful study of the way they operate, the 
deficiencies that have existed in them, the type of facilities they would 
need for a more effective market. It is one area of research that has 
been very effective throughout the south and the north central 
regions particularly. 

That is one specific illustration of studying marketing structure. 
That has a very mmportant place. 

Senator Russnxiu. Just file for the record an outline of two of the 
proposed proposals, will you? 

Dr. Ettine. Yes, sir; 1 will be happy to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Research on market structure and organization includes development of infor- 
mation on (1) marketing channels; (2) organization of markets; (3) operating 
policies and buying and selling practices in handling, storing, and distribution; 
(4) availability and needs for facilities and services at various stages in the mar- 
keting process; (5) competitive structure of markets; (6) integration in the mar- 
keting process; and (7) impacts of technological changes. Proposed research in 
this area dependent upon additional funds for activation can be illustrated by 
the following: 

The New Jersey station has proposed a project on ‘Improvement in market 
location, organization, and facilities.’’ Marketing procedures in New Jersey are 
changing rapidly. Markets are becoming large, consequently buyers are desir- 
ous of obtaining large lots of agricultural products in order to insure uniform and 
constant quality in the retail channel. The desire of the buyer to obtain large 
quantities places the individual grower at a disadvantage. This disadvantage 
is recognized by individual growers, and they are desirous that an analysis be 
made of cooperative marketing procedure in order to meet the needs of the large 
quantity buyer. 

The Mississippi station recognizing the importance of adequate grain storage 
to expanding grain production has proposed a study entitled “‘An Appraisal of 
the Adequacy of Present Commercial Grain Storage and Marketing Facilities 
and Needed Adjustments.” Inadequate commercial grain-storage facilities can 
result in unduly low prices when farmers market their grains, and unduly high 
prices which are discouraging to livestock producers later in the year. This 
study should show what opportunities or needs exist for additional commercial 
grain storage facilities in Mississippi and which opportunities, if developed, 
would in turn benefit the farmers. Out of this study would also come light on 
the nature and adequacy of grain marketing facilities in the State. Under some 
conditions lack of proper drying facilities could stifle grain production in an area. 

Information is also needed as to whether or not existing marketing facilities 
can handle different qualities of grain separately so that farmers who deliver 
high quality grain can be paid its true market value. 


COMPOUND STOMACHS OF ANIMALS 


Senator RussELL. You mentioned a word here that I am _ not 
familiar with, the word “rumen.” What is that? 
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Dr. Extine. The rumen is the first stomach of sheep and catth. 
Cattle and sheep are ruminants—that is, animals that have compound 
stomachs. 

Senator Russevi. I know what it is, but I just haven’t seen it 
designated that way. That is a compartmentalization in that partic- 
ular part of the animal; is that correct? 

Dr. Etrine. Yes; it is the first stomach of sheep and cattle. 


HUMAN NUTRITION 


Senator Russe.y. Then in your discussion of proposed projects you 
referred to the research on nutrients, that recent research has suggested 
that the efficiency or the manner of utilization of a nutrient by the 
body may be affected by the presence or absence of other nutrients in 
the diet, and that research must be conducted on these nutrient 
interrelationships. That sounds to me as though you have gone into 
= nen of medicine there. Just how do you carry on all that, Dr. 
ting! 

Dr. Extine. It is certainly in the field of basic research, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is a type of research that is not uncommon in our biochemi- 
cal laboratories. A review of the contributions of these laboratories 
would show that a great part of our advances in nutrition and the 
vitamin requirements, the mineral requirements, and the interrelation 
of some of those nutrients have been the product of these biochemical 
laboratories in some of these States. 





STATES QUALIFIED FOR NUTRITION RESEARCH 


Senator Russeii. Do you have many States that are qualified to 
do this work? 

Dr. Exrine. Yes, sir; there are quite a number. Certainly out- 
standing in this area have been the Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Iowa, California, and Cornell stations; and the Alabama station has 
had a very fine record in nutrition research. 

While this is listed under the heading of human nutrition, certain 
experimental animals are used widely in this type of research, and 
give many of the leads which we develop. 

We also have some regional research. The western group has been 
quite active in studying some of these interrelationships between 
nutrients. 

Actually, it is one of the major gaps in our knowledge of nutrition 
today. We have empirically determined the requirements for the 
different vitamins or minerals. They are stated now as a part of our 
national estimates of dietary requirements, and yet we find that they 
can be influenced or upset some by the combination in which- 

Senator Russe. (interposing). I am not questioning the im- 
portance of the work, but when I read anything in the paper or hear 
about it over the television or radio in this field, it is usually some 
announcement made by medical doctors, even if it is in advertising, 
that 4 out of 5 New York doctors say this is the best thing for your 
liver. 

It usually comes in the guise of a medical doctor. I was just 
wondering. 

Dr. Extina. I think agriculture has a legitimate role in this field, 
particularly in the fat area, so long as fats are such an important phase 
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of our agricultural production program; when the effect of the intake 
of fat is such a highly controversial subject as it seems to be today. 
We have felt that it comes within the authorizations contained in 
these acts, to study the things that would not only benefit the farmer, 
as the authorization says, but make this program of maximum contri- 
bution to the consumer; that these were justifiable types of study. 
There is a dividing line, I am sure, between where you carry this 
work in the laboratory of the experiment station and where you get 
into the field of clinical practice. I cannot describe exactly where 
this dividing line comes, but, in these basic areas of nutrieat require- 
ments of normal healthy people, we have felt that it was a justifiable 
field of research and have recognized it as important basie research. 



















NEED FOR ASCORBIC ACID OR RIBOFLAVIN 





Senator Russe... I recall reading the label on a bottle of vitamins 
and seeing that they have this ascorbic acid or riboflavin, but the 
need for it is not determined in the human diet, so you propose to 
determine whether it is necessary; is that it? 

Dr. Exiting. There are certain stated levels, based on the best 
knowledge that we have, but we are simply saying here that there are 
interrelationships amoug these things that we have not established, 
and we feel there is still room for expanded research in this area. 


IMPORTANCE OF 1958 INCREASE 








Senator Russet. What would be the effect if the Coagress did not 
allow you this amount of increase in your budget that you have re- 
quested for 1958, Dr. Elting? 

Dr. E.rina. The program would proceed, I assume, at essentially 
its present level, Mr. Chairman. I[ cannot say that it would be 
catastrophic if this is not allowed. 

I think we are discussing with you here, each time we make these 
presentations, what constitutes an adequate research program. If 
we compare the effort in agricultural research with that in other seg- 
ments of our economy, I| think it is clearly evident that there is less 
attention being devoted to research in this field than in many other 
segments of our economy. 

Senator RusseLit. This committee has not been unaware of the 
importance of research in all fields of agriculture. We have generally 
not only given you the budget estimates, but have often grvem you 
additional appropriations that the Budget Bureau had not cleared. 

But we have a rather unusual situation today, and there is going 
to be a great deal of pressure on the full Appropriations Committee to 
reduce these bills, and I was trying to get some idea about where we 
might be able to bring about some reductions in the estimates without 
too great a detriment to the program. 






















EFFECT OF REDUCED ALLOWANCE 








If we allowed you half of this, is there any way in which you could 
emphasize those projects which are most clearly related to agriculture 
and the present needs of agriculture, even if it meant postponing some 
of your basic research, Dr. Elting? 
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Dr. Exvtine. Yes, Mr. Chairman; certainly, at whatever level our 
appropriation is ne hier will be very careful attention given to 
developing a program of projects that are of highest priority. 

I think that is a continuing process, and, at ‘the beginning of each 
vear, each experiment- -station director does submit or propose to us 
a total program of work on which he proposes to use the available 
funds during the ensuing year. 

It is open to review with him, then, at the beginning of each fiscal 
vear, the total group of projects that they w ould propose to support. 
There is opportunity at that time to negotiate with each director if 
there are things that appear to be adequately covered through other 
sources. 

We can counsel with the director to amend the program so that it 
does give the best possible coverage with the funds available. I 
would say that, at whatever level the appropriation is made, every 
effort will be made to apply it to those problems that are most urgent 
or of the highest priority. 


STATE CRITICISM OF COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


Senator Russetu. Dr. Elting, on yesterday, as the result of some 
work done by our efficient staff member, Mr. Schafer, I read some 
criticism that had been voiced by various State experiment stations 
on Federal activities in this cooperative program. 

I think it would be only fair to give you an opportunity to express 
your views on any weaknesses in the State arrangements in this co- 
operative program, so that we may improve it from both sides. 

Dr. Eitinc. Do you wish me to respond to a specific question? 

Senator Russety. No, sir; we are without the facilities for survey- 
ing the State activities in this field, and [ am not pressing you to 
make any comment at all, but I am affording you the opportunity to 
do so, because we are tremendously interested in improving the pro- 
gram any Way we can, and the committee, of course, has no control 
over-the State part of it, but publicity and pressures sometimes are 
quite helpful in this field. 

I am ‘not pressing you to comment on it at all. I thought, if you 
wished to, it was only fair to do so in view of the fact that T had read 
a number of criticisms that had been suggested by the State admin- 
istrators on the Federal part of it. If you do not want to comment 
on it, that is perfectly all right. 1 am just giving you the oppor- 
tunity to do so, if you wish to. 

Dr. Extina. Thank you, sir. I would appreciate the opportunity. 

Senator Russe... I suppose there is a wide variation, for that 
matter. I do not suppose any two States run their programs identi- 
cally the same in every detail and respect. 

Dr. Etrine. That is true. These are autonomous institutions, in 
which each expresses its own individuality. However, every State is 
engaged in fairly extensive cooperative activities with the Department 
and, under the regional program, the cooperation between and among 
States has increased very significantly during the past 10-year period. 
There are certain factors operating at the State level from time to 
time that affect their ability to cooperate effectively with the Depart- 
ment. 
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LACK OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 







































One of the most urgent of those today is the question of physical 
facilities. While many of them urge the Department to develop any 
work which the Department carries on at the State level in coopera- 
tion with them, on the other hand, they frequently have to state 
that they cannot accept further cooperative employees on their campus 
or at the experiment station because of the lack of physical facilities. 

I think that one factor as much as any other today is tending to 
limit somewhat our progress in the development of the cooperative 
programs. 

Senator Russetu. The State directors also listed that as one of 
their great difficulties in the memorandum that I had yesterday. 


STAFFING STANDARDS 





Has there been any evidence of political interference, or things of 
that nature, or pressures to employ people that are not capable in 
the scientific fields in the station? 

Dr. Extinc. No, sir; to the best of my knowledge no State experi- 
ment station today is under political pressure from the standpoint of 
staffing its institution. 

These experiment stations generally operate quite free from political 
pressures of any sort. They are responsible to the governing board 
of the land-grant college. Traditionally these institutions have 
enjoyed, I think, a freedom to set the standards and to employ the 
type of people that are essential, and I see no evidence of any change 
in that trend, sir. 

Senator Russeuu. If you have no further comment on that, I am 
sure Senator Young, who is one of our leaders on the committee in the 
field of research—he has been able to secure a great many projects of 
research which have escaped you gentlemen’s attention, and sold 
them to the committee and to the Congress, so I will turn the question- 
ing over to him. Senator Young. 





NEW USES FOR SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


Senator Youna. Mr. Chairman, I am not such an advocate as you 
seem to make me out to be. However, I am vitally interested in 
research, and I was very pleased to note ' vesterday that the Agricul- 
ture De _partment is requesting funds for research to find new uses for 
some of the surpluses. 

I think that is some of the most useful research that is being done, 
and I hope you will expand it. 

There is another type of research, which I think has been neglected, 
although I am pleased to note you are making available new funds 
for it; and that is to develop new strains of grain and rust that resist 
rust and diseases. 

This is a type of research that does away with much of the hazard 
of farming that destroys whole crops. I don’t know of a type of 
research that is more popular with farmers and does more to help 
farmers than that. 
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FARM ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


I know that practically all of your request would tend to increase 
the production of agricultural commodities, and then you also men- 
tioned keeping surpluses under reasonable control. You are proposing 
many new types of research, and then you propose a type of research 
to help you keep surpluses under reasonable control. 

Just what kind of research would that be? 

Dr. Exttine. That statement is made, Senator Young, in connection 
with the general area of research in production economics. Obviously, 
we do not do a complete job in that area. , 

We are convinced, however, that more study devoted to profitable 
farm adjustment and land use could greatly aid farmers in making 
selections that would be to their benefit and aid—not always in the 
direction simply of increasing production, which does contribute to 
our surpluses. While we make no promise that that objective can 
be completely obtained, we are making a point that greater attention 
to the economics of production—ways in which crops may be reduced 
or profits maintained at reasonable levels without constantly increas- 
ing production as the only avenue to increase incomes—can be helpful 
in this direction. 

Senator Young. You represent a Department which has done a 
superb job in increasing production all along the line. I doubt if 
you would be the most qualified people in the world to deal in research 
in controlling surpluses. 

Your record is all the other way, and it is a very good one, of course. 

Dr. E.ttinc. My purpose in this case was to point out that there 
are ways through adjustments in land use and in management practices 
to reduce crops which would permit maintaining our levels of income 
without constantly pushing up production. 

Farm management research is aimed in that direction. 





FARM MECHANIZATION RESEARCH 


Senator Youne. I notice you spoke of farm mechanization and 
structures. I think you have done a wonderful job too in developing 
new and better farm structures, but | was never quite sold on this 
farm mechanization. 

All the machinery companies emphasize inventions and almost 
every farmer is about half an inventor. - is always inventing new 
things in farm equipment, and, frankly, I don’t know of a single 
piece of farm machinery in my area that has been developed by 
agricultural research or research by the De ‘partment of Agriculture. 

Can you point to any specific instance where in the Great Plains 
area, say, it has deve loped some new equipment? 

Dr. Extina. I think our role is not so much one of actual machine 
design as it is one of developing functional requirements. 

Senator Youne. One of what? 

Dr. Extine. Developing the functional requirements, determining 
the type of job that must be done, whether it is in the placement of 
fertilizers, the application of weed killers, insecticides, or other chem- 
icals, or determining other needs to do a better job in farm production. 
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BASIC REQUIREMENTS FOR FARM MACHINERY 


Once those requirements are defined, I agree with you, the machin- 
ery companies are taking over; but I think we have developed the basic 
requirements in almost every area: whether it is in fertilizer placement, 
precision planting—all those things that have come into common 
practice. 

I think the basic research on what is needed to do a job has come out 
of our publicly supported research, and once those requirements are 
determined, then I think our machinery companies have taken over 
by and large the designing of equipment that will take care of a specific 
job and, of course, manufacture of such equipment. 

That is my concept of how this job is divided between our public 
agencies and private corporations. 


FUNDS FOR FARM MECHANIZATION RESEARCH 


Senator Youne. How much money would you have for farm mech- 
anization research if your whole budget were approved? I mean in 
the whole budget. 

Dr. Exrine. I do not have that figure in mind. 

Senator Youna. If you do not have it there, you could supply it 
for the record and then give some detailed information as to just what 
type research you planned to do with this money; could you not? 

De. Exrtina. I would be glad to do that, sir. 

Out of the increase proposed this year, about $252,000 would be 
applied to all agricultural engineering research. Approximately 
$100,000 of this would be applied to research in farm machinery, 
equipment, and power. 

There is being applied today out of the Federal grant funds about 
$1% million out of the $29 million now available as grants. 


About $1% million of that is going into this field of agricultural 
engineering generally. 


BREAKDOWN OF MECHANIZATION RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Senator Youna. Could we have a breakdown of what you do, de- 
tailed information on how you spend this money for mechanization 
research? 

Dr. Ettinc. Yes; we would be glad to provide that. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


91653-—57— 
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Research on machinery and equipment, power and rural electrification at the State 
agricultural experiment stations under the Federal-grant funds for fiscal year 1957 


Machinery, equipment, and power: 










Multipurpose mechanization studies - _ — ___- _.--... $136, 800 
Tillage; planting; renovation; and conserv ation and residue man- 

agement machinery_____.__.__-_--- ‘ eee 
Insect, disease, weed, and grass control ms achinery and equipme nt_ 9, 900 
Crop harvesting and related handling and storage- --_-_-______-__- 143, 300 
Drying, curing, processing, and related handling and storage__ Li 79, 100 
Fertilizer; machinery —\. 24 O20 {cutee eebaddim sebubds 15, 600 


Livestock; dairy; and forage he undling, feeding, and storage ma- 


chinery ‘and ERRNO to re ak gra ead 61, 900 
Special purpose mz achinery and equipment- etacah eee 66, 700 
Pumping equipment_ - J OES 900 
Construction machinery, tools, and entipmente loose ue ox 2, 100 
Agricultural aircraft and aircraft equipment____- kts bi eeeie a teaees 3, 000 

Rural electrification ___ vas : a BE vc dl 5, fend 








Total ; ee ee eee ; ‘ 559, 100 





HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS RESEARCH 






























Senator Youne. Also in your statement you mentioned research 
for ‘“‘your farm family security.”” What kind of research do you 
plan on that? 

Dr. Extine. That is a type of research in home management, some- 
what comparable to that that we do in the general area of farm eco- 
nomics. That is within our area of home economics research; we 
have the home management phase of that. 

It includes studies of financing; in other words, the handling of 
money in the home. It is an attempt to aid the homemaker, much 
as we aid the farmer in the management of farm funds. 

It is in the field of economics, and it is essentially a counterpart to 
the farm management investigations that are carried out now in the 
total farm operation. 

It is a recognized phase of home economics research both in the 
Department and in the State experiment stations. 

Senator Youne. On the whole, I think you have done a wonderful 
job in research; but I think you are getting a bit far afield on somg of 
these new proposals. I think you should give some of them a 
second look. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.u. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Elting, I have 
not had the opportunity to know you as well as I would like. You 
are a scientist; you are head of the scientific part of these experiments, 
as well as the Deputy Administrator; is that right? 

Dr. Exitina. I am one of the deputies on Dr. Shaw’s staff, and my 
particular area relates to the relations with the State experiment 
stations. 

Senator Srennis. You are a scientist? 

Dr. Eitina. Yes, sir; I came up as a dairy husbandman. 


PROGRAM LEVEL 


Senator Srennis. You say your program increase is about 40 per- 
cent during the last few years? 
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Dr. Extinc. As measured by the number of projects now as com- 
pared with 1953. ; 
Senator Stennis. And the rest of this money has been absorbed in 
increased costs from the day laborer on up? 
Dr. Evtinea. Yes. 
1958 BUDGET INCREASE 


Senator Srennis. Senator Russell posed a question, What would you 
do if this Congress does not accede to this request for increased funds? 

You said you would carry on at your present level. Is that correct? 

Dr. EvrinG. I said I assumed with no increase in this year’s funds, 
that the stations could carry on at the present level, and that is assum- 
ing there would be some increases in support at the State level. 

Senator Srennis. Yes; but at the same time you have set up a pro- 
gram now that is expanded, and the natural demands from year to 
year With an expanding economy—are they not greater and greater 
on your section, your program? 


HOLLY SPRINGS, MISS., STATION 


Dr. Extina. Yes, sir. I tried to make that point. 

Senator Stennis. I think so. In my very limited contact with 
these matters out on some of these branch experiment stations—I 
have in mind the one at Holly Springs, Miss., that has been an experi- 
ment station for 75 years. 

You have an outstanding scientist there, a young Mr. Crockett, or 
at least the State does. He took me out on the field and showed me 
how all this mechanization presents a complete new set of problems— 
not new problems of mechanization design, but it creates new prob- 
lems of irrigation, as to how much you should apply, and what is the 
reaction of these different kinds of fertilizers to irrigation. Also, these 
different new fertilizers, these high-powered fertilizers, have started a 
completely new experimentation along these lines. 

As I say, Mr. Crockett is one of the outstanding men that I know 
in this work. It seems to me, if you tried to stop him at his present 
level, you could not stop him there without making him slip back. 

Do you agree with that? 

Dr. Eutttnc. Yes; surely. I tried to point out that I think there is 
sound justification for expanding our program, and, incidentally, the 
example you use of the work going on at our branch experiment sta- 
tions is a very important example of what has happened in the last 
10 years across the country. 

The number of branch stations has doubled in the 10 years. There 
are now over 500 such established units that bring much of our research 
very close to the problem areas. 

A great deal of the increased State support has gone into the expan- 
sion of these units. 

Senator Stennis. I used this illustration at Holly Springs simply 
because it is something that I know about myself. I know it can be 
duplicated throughout the land many, many times, and it seemed to 
me it was tragic and unwise to stop these programs now. 

I mean to try to level them off when you have all those new prob- 
lems, and they are really just beginning to get into the new approach. 
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STATE RESEARCH IN FARM MECHANIZATION 


May I mention this, and I want the Senator from North Dakota to 
listen to this question now: On this experiment in mechanization, | 
am not certain of all of my facts, but have not some of your men, your 
experiment-station men, the professors i in agriculture in various places 
brought forth new ideas on plows? 
































NEW IDEAS ON PLOWS 






I remember down in Mississippi State College a few years ago where 
a member of the faculty or a member of the research department 
came out with a new plow or a new suggestion about a plow. His 
name was Thompson, as | remember. 

Do any of you know anything about that? I know he got a lot of 
credit, and I think the manufacturers picked it up immediately, and 
it was a plow to use particularly in cultivating pastures; not cotton, 
but pastures. 

Senator Youna. I think there was more of a need for that type of 
research in the past than there is at the present time. I think in the 
past the machinery companies were quite slow to develop new types 
of machinery, but they have put forth an extra effort in the last few 
years to develop new types of machinery to meet new demands, 
There are so many people, including a great many farmers, who have 
developed patented devices, many of which farmers should be able 
to buy but cannot afford to now. There may be some need for re- 
search in this field today, but I do not think the need is really as great 
as it was a few years ago. 
DEVICE USEFUL IN PASTURE RENOVATION 
Dr. Extrna. I would say, Senator Stennis, that I am familiar with 
the machine you mention. It has been a very important device in 
pasture renovation, and it is interesting that, once the principle was 
established there, at least 2 or 3 of our major companies are manu- 
facturing such a machine. The same thing has happened in Texas, 
where they developed a design of pitting the rangeland so that it 
would hold more moisture. Now those machines are commercially 
available, but it was research at the station that developed the 
principle. That, as I stated before, is the area in which our public 
research agencies make an important contribution. 

Senator SreNNis. You remember the incident about the plow that 
I mentioned? 

Dr. Extinc. I have seen that machine in operation. 

Senator Stennis. Of course, along with the chairman, I as a boy 
had more familiarity with the Georgia stock, which was a good one in 
those days, but the machine of this man from Mississippi even im- 
proved on that Ge orgia stock in some ways. 

Senator Russe.u. I thought that was about extinct now. I have 
not seen one in 10 years. 





















RESEARCH ON WEED CONTROL 





Senator Stennis. Regarding this weed control that I mentioned 
yesterday, do you have projects in other States? I know you have 
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them in Mississippi wherein you try to cultivate cotton without having 
tohoe itso much. Do you have projects of that type for other crops? 

Dr. Exrina. Indeed, yes, sir. [ am sure all the States have worked 
on it. There is also some regional research work on that. We could 
provide for the record the total amount of funds going into it. It is 
quite extensive. 

Senator Stennis. I wish you would; not only the figure, but the 
extent, and the area that it is being applied throughout the Nation. 
Also include the different kinds of crops that you apply it to, because 
it is one of the most impressive new things I think you are doing. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Expenditures for weed research at the State experiment stations involve about 
$475,000 of Federal-grant and approximately $1 million of non-Federal funds. 

Weed research at the stations is directed toward determining combinations of 
cultural practices and applications of herbicides which will most efficiently and 
economically control weeds. 

Basic studies of the action of herbicides are becoming more important to weed- 
control researchers. Mode and speed of entry of herbicides into the soil and into 
the weeds themselves are being studied. Investigators, in trying to determine 
how specific chemicals weaken weed pests, are watching their effects on the organs 
of weeds, their regenerative buds, their translocation systems, food-reserve 
accumulations, cellular development, and the enzyme and respiration activity. 
Such basic studies have been extended to weed seeds which are usually present in 
large numbers in all our cropland soils and to crop plants to check for possible 
injury to them. 

Inasmuch as variation in soil and climate cause differences in response of weeds 
to herbicides, researchers are carefully evaluating the effects of soil type, soil 
moisture and temperature, air temperature and humidity, and light on many 
herbicide-weed combinations both for preemergence and postemergence use. 

Many new chemicals are being screened systematically for herbicidal action. 
Promising new compounds go into more comprehensive tests in many States. In 
some instances, several compounds of very similar chemical makeup are effective, 
so all chemical “‘relatives”’ of effective compounds are carefully checked. 

Life history studies of many important weeds are being made to determine how 
they spread and to obtain clues as to how best they may be controlled through 
cultural or chemical treatment or combinations of them. 

Weed control investigators are working on a number of weed-control problems. 
Among many others, South Carolina workers are solving the problems of keeping 
drainage ditches open. Corn Belt researchers are working out methocs of con- 
trolling the troublesome giant foxtail in their cornfields. Eastern researchers are 
trying to eradicate wild garlic which reduces the quality and price of their wheat, 
and results in a flavoring of milk produced by cows grazing in spring pastures. 
Other research objectives include the elimination of aquatic weeds from water 
courses in the Deep South, the elimination of brush from many and diverse areas, 
the control of halogeton on the vast range areas of the Intermountain area, of 
Johnson grass from cottonfields of the South, of the parasitic dodder from alfalfa 
seed fields in the West, and many, many more. 

An example of weed-control investigations in one of the important crops, cot- 
ton, may be given. Chemicals, including the new compounds, are being tested 
for preemergence or postemergence use, effectiveness against specific weeds, and 
possible adverse effects on cotton plants at the California, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia agricultural experiment stations. Soil conditions, rainfall pat- 
terns, and air temperature are being related to the effectiveness of herbicides. 

Mississippi and Arkansas scientists are making detailed studies of the effects 
of certain herbicides on the cellular activity, structure, and functioning of the 
cotton plant and on different cotton varieties. The ways in which herbicides do 
damage to certain serious weed pests are being determined at Mississippi to 
better enable the farmer to apply a cultural treatment at the time the weeds 
have been weakened most by the chemicals. Nevada personnel are making a 
concerted attack to develop control measures for Johnson grass and perennial 
morning glory in their cottonfields. Mississippi investigators are trying to 
determine if certain chemicals retain their effectiveness in the soil for one or 
several years after they have been applied. Louisiana agricultural engineers are 
working to improve machines for more efficient cultural, as well as chemical, 
control of weeds. 
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Agricultural engineers in many States are improving nozzles and applicators, 
evaluating metering devices for ‘both airplane and tractor spraying and dusting 
as well as cultivation and tillage equipment, which remains the primary basis for 
control of many important weeds. 

Much of the weed research is carried out under cooperative regional projects 
involving several stations in each region. This is illustrated by the following 
regional projects: 


Project NE-12: Influence of Environmental Factors on the Effectiveness of 

Herbicides 
Project S-18: Weed Control Investigations in the South 
Project NC—10: Eradication or Control of Weeds and Other Undesirable Plants 
Project W-—11: Studies on Physiological and Ecological Factors Related to 

Weed Control 

In the northeastern regional project, research is concentrated on factors in- 
fluencing weed seed germination and sensitivity of weed seeds to herbicides under 
different environmental conditions. 

In the southern regional project, investigations are in progress on mechanisms 
of herbicidal action, effects of herbicides on plants and soils, and on biological} 
factors affecting weeds. 

In the north central region, the aims are to devise or discover and improve 
means of eradicating or controling undesired plant growth with maximum effi- 
ciency and minimum injury to associated desirable plants, animals, and man. 

The western region is making more accurate and extensive determination of 
the chemical and physical properties of herbicides; quantitative evaluation of the 
relationship between the reaction of the compounds to factors in the environment; 
and to evaluate herbicidal formulations in relation to their effectiveness. 






















BACKLOG OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Senator Stennis. Could you give the amount you are requesting 
this year under the Budget ‘Bureau’s approval? 

What is the amount of the increase that you are asking for? 

Dr. Exiting. $4% million, 

Senator Stennis. You have projects that would absorb more than 
a $4% million increase, do you not? 

Dr. Eitine. Yes, sir; we do have. We have a backlog of projects 
that would absorb far more than that. 

Senator Stennis. You deem them worthy projects? 

Dr. Exrine. Yes, sir; we do. 

Senator Stennis. If this committee should frown on some par- 
ticular line of projects that you have there, do you have other worthy 
projects that could well be substituted for them? 

Dr. Extine. Yes, sir. If this committee should give some guidance 
as to areas there, there are other projects that certainly could be sub- 
stituted that are worthy and worthwhile. 


















NON-FEDERAL FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 
Senator Stennis. Generally speaking, the States too have re- 
sponded in proportion to these Federal increases for the last few years? 
Dr. Extinc. Yes. The increase in non-Federal support has fully 
kept pace. As I said, the ratio has narrowed a bit, but dollarwise, 
they have fully kept pace with the increase in the Federal level. 

Senator Stennis. As far as you know, that will still be true if this 
budget we are now considering should be allowed? 

Dr. Ex.tine. Yes, sir. Almost every State legislature is in session 
this year—many of them operate on a biennium, —so I am sure this 
year the increases in State appropriations for research will be more 
significant than was the case a year ago. 

Senator Stennis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


Senator RussELL. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsnHak. Dr. Elting, I was impressed by your comment 
that nearly 100 proposed, new and expanded, studies relate to the-more 
effective conservation and management of soils and more effective 
conservation control and use of water. 

We are learning every year that water is becoming increasingly more 
valuable for both agricultural and industrial development. Can you 

ive us a few instances of what some of these 100 studies cover? 
Phat is with emphasis on the water aspect. 

Dr. Ett1nc. We have attempted to summarize in somewhat general 
language the information that has come up from a large number of 
States. I would be glad to read something from a little more detailed 
summary I have prepared i in that area. 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 


Senator DworsHak. Can you just give us an idea of what you are 
trying to accomplish or what you have accomplished? 

Dr. Etrine. One of the areas of great concern is where the pumping 
of water for irrigation has been in effect and there is grave concern 
over the lowering of water tables. 

That has happened in many areas. It is acute in such States as 
Arkansas and Arizona, two outstanding examples where they are 
studying how to conserve these resources so as not to lower water 
tables unduly. 

There must be some control that would permit recharge, else we 
are going to destroy a valuable resource there. 


ABSENCE OF WATER LAWS IN EAST 


There is a great deal of emphasis and attention in the East on the 
question of suppleme ntal irrigation, yet the economics of supple- 
mental irrigation is poorly defined at the moment. There is great 
difficulty in the East from lack of water laws, so there is much work 
to be done there on the sort of control of our water resources that must 
be brought about, perhaps by legislation, if we are not going to get 
into serious difficulties. 

Certain States are doing a great deal on the prevention of loss of 
water in irrigation ditches. That is illustrated by one example of 
accomplishment, or at least a significant lead, in Colorado, where 
they have used bentonite clay to seal irrigation ditches and prevent 
this seepage loss. 

Those illustrate in a general way, and they are some of the areas in 
which it is proposed that research on water use and conservation be 
expanded. 

SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF CLIMATOLOGY 


Also a great deal of emphasis is being devoted now to a more sys- 
tematic study of climatology in the different areas. This is particu- 
larly true in the Great Plains. We seem to go through some of these 
weather cycles that can be so destructive and so perhaps a more 
thorough analysis of background data would put us in a better posi- 
tion to predict and recommend practices whereby we can do a better 
job than we have done of anticipating some of these serious problems. 
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Senator DworsHak. Actually, then, these problems involving con- 
servation and the use of water are even more challenging in the Middle 
West and the East than they are in the West, where we have been 
dependent upon irrigation and storage of water in the upper water. 
sheds; you are finding that the conservation of water is really 
problem throughout the entire country? 

Dr. Extine. It is a national problem. 

Senator DworsHak. You are dealing with it in all of the States? 

Dr. Extine. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. Not in just the arid areas of the West? 

Dr. Extine. That is correct, sir. 


EMPLOYMENT IN WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Senator Dworsnak. I realize you are connected with only one 
aspect of the Agricultural Research Service, and that is with experi- 
ment stations. 

Possibly this question should be directed to the Secretary or to 
Dr. Shaw, but I notice that in another report you say: 

On November 30, 1956, there were 14,521 full-time employees, of which 3,073 
were in the Washington metropolitan area. 

Why should you have 3,000 employees in the Washington metro- 
politan area? 

BELTSVILLE NATIONAL CENTER 


Dr. SHaw. Mostly, those are in Beltsville, Senator. As you know, 
we have our large national center at Beltsville, and most of those are 
there at Beltsville. 

Senator DworsHak. So 1,000 or less than that are employed in the 
central office? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, we do some of our economics work here in the 
Washington area, but the bulk of our research employment is at 


Beltsville. 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT IN WASHINGTON AREA 


Senator DworsHak. Can you tell me, or can someone from the 
Department tell me, what the trend has been, how many employees 
did you have in the Washington metropolitan area 5 years ago, 10 
years ago? 

Dr. SHaw. I do not know whether we have those figures. The 
employment at Beltsville has been fairly stable for the past 5 years. 

Senator DworsHak. Has it been stable in the Department? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, there has been some increase, but it has not been 
large. Most of our increases in the past several years have gone out 
into the field. 

Senator Dworsnak. I am glad to hear that, because it seems that 
for some reason all of these departments persist in doing all of their 
work here. 

We are building a congested area here where it takes all of every- 
body’s time to get to work in the morning and to get home in the 
evening, instead of taking some of the work to the States where the 
work should be done. 

Mr. Pererson. Senator, as I recall, the figure is 80 percent of our 
total research work that is done outside of Washington, out over the 
country. 
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Senator DworsHak. I am glad to have that assurance. Have you 
recorded those figures? 

Mr. Krrxuam. No, I do not have them here. 

Senator Russe.ty. You can supply it for the record, can you not? 

Mr. KirkuHam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe. Please do so. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Full-time employment in Metropolitan District of Columbia and field as of Dec. 31, 
1946, 1951, and 1956} 


| Dee. 31— 





Washington ?_.- 7 . ate 1, 046 


-- Te 1, 249 
Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, Md ; Je 1, 570 


1, 839 


3, 088 
9, 536 11, 399 


Total......---- peek? Fe 11,179 | 12, 449 14, 487 





Total, Metropolitan District of Columbia. nanan 2, 616 


Field _ - - 


Metropolitan District of Columbia: | 
8, 563 | 





| 
} i 


! Data for 1946 and 1951 adjusted for comparability with organization structure in 1956. 

!In addition to the immediate Office of the Administrator and the management divisions located in 
Washington, there are several program activities including farm economics research, home economics re- 
search, dairy herd improvement, meat inspection, plant quarantine inspection house and other research, 
control and regulatory activities. 


Note.—lIn the earlier years, about 23 percent of the full-time personnel was located in the Washington, 
D. C., metropolitan area—about 9 percent in Washington and 14 percent at the Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md.—and 77 percent in the field. As of Dec. 31, 1956, 21 percent was located in the 
metropolitan area, 8 percent in Washington, and 13 percent at Beltsville, with 79 percent in the field. 

Including temporary and part-time employees, as of Dec. 31, 1956, approximately 17 percent of the ARS 
personnel was located in the Washington metropolitan area and 83 percent in the field. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. That is one thing I wanted to emphasize, 
and I certainly hope that you will see, Mr. Secretary, that we do not 
have additional employees located here to deal essentially with prob- 
lems that are regional and area problems rather than Washington 
problems. 

They are not doing political research, so there is no, reason to have 
these employees located here. 

Senator Russexiu. Senator Aiken. 

Senator Arken. Dr. Elting, one of the pressing problems of today 
has been the problem of the small farm, which has become unable to 
support a family under present programs. The rural development 
program is undertaking to do something about this. 

What contribution is the ARS making to the rural development 
program? 

Dr. Exrine. As far as the State experiment station side of the 
program is concerned, there are numerous projects that have been 
activated or oriented to help out this program, and in many of the 
States, definite counties have been designated as study areas, where 
they are not only carrying on educational programs, but are gathering 
research information that will be helpful in getting a clearer picture 
of this. It is maintained by many of the stations, and I think justly 
80, that a great bulk of the research information that they are getting 
on land use, proper practice, and so forth, is fully applicable in this 
area. 
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What we have lacked, however, is the detailed economic analysis 
of some of these areas that would permit us to visualize a little better 
what is happening to this trend of greater mechanization and what 
the economic limits are in some of these areas. 

We know that in some cases no amount of research can make 
economic units out of some of the farms today, that there must be 
adjustment either through supplemental off- farm income, or expanding 
the size of operating units. 

There seems to be no alternative there. Despite any amount of 
research that we can do, there seems to be no alternative; but I would 
say that the States are keenly aware of this problem, and all of them 
are making contributions toward the solution. 

Dr. SHaw. Could I add to your statement. The Congress allowed 
an increase last year of approximately $400,000 for participation of 
our economics group with the States in studies to assist low-income 
farm families increase their income-earning capacity. 

The work is located in the same pilot areas, helping to correlate the 
information that is available, as well as to get more. 

Senator ArkEN. You would not say that the greatest possible con- 
tribution can be made at the present time by the Extension Service, 
by carrying the information to these people, the information that is 
already made available, and that that need is greater now than further 
research on your part relative to these small farms? 

Dr. SHaw. Our research people are engaged in trying to summarize 
the things that are available, so that extension people will have better 
information for the farmers. We feel there are further improvements 
to be made in our information, and we are trying to develop that too. 

Senator Arken. Frankly, I think this is possibly the major agricul- 
tural problem today, as to what to do about a couple million of farms 
which have become uneconomic under present production and han- 
dling methods. 











USE OF LAND PLACED IN 





CONSERVATION RESERVE 


The other problem relates to the changing of marginal lands, un- 
profitable lands, into the conservation reserve. Do you have any 
research work going on relative to the use of land which may be 
taken out of production and placed in the conservation reserve? 

As a matter of fact, if we can solve the conservation reserve problem 
and make the rural development program work, we have gone a long 
ways toward making agriculture more profitable and w orthwhile? 

We might not make it more worthwhile, but we can make it more 
profitable. 

Dr. Extine. I would say our information in this area is somewhat 
scattered. It is not as uniform or as extensive as we would like, but 
we can pick up some examples or findings in a great many States that 
have made some contribution to the understanding of the potential 
here of shifting land use, and the type of returns that can be expected. 


IOWA STUDY 


I am thinking of a study made in Iowa on a shift from straight-row 
crop over to essentially a forage-c ‘rop- -livestock type of farming. 
There is a lag that occurs in the farmer’ s income as the transition 1s 
made. For a couple of years, there is a fairly sharp drop in income 
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until the new system comes into full operation—but by the end of the 
fourth or fifth year, with the proper adjustment, you can look to a 
level of income that you had under the old soil-depleting type of 
operation. 

INFORMATION ON ALTERNATIVE LAND USE 


A good deal of work is underway in that field, and I am sure we are 
going to be able to get further information as to alternatives in land 
use. 

Senator Arken. And you are constantly looking for any uses for 
both old and new crops, are you not? 

Dr. E:tine. That is correct. 


WORK ON SISAL FIBER 


Senator ArkeN. I wanted to ask that question because I have a 
constituent who is interested in the production of sisal fiber. I under- 
stand you are doing some work in that field. 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir; we are. Also in the area of new crops we 
obtained an increase of $800,000 last year. Half of the increase is 

oing into work with the production tec hniques required for new crops. 
he other half of it is going into trying to develop a market for the 
new crops. 

Senator A1kEN. Apparently in this case the market was there, and 
I believe it turned out to be so. 

Dr. SHaw. Yes; any possible crop that we see that looks like it 
has a chance, we are trying to develop it as much as possible. 

Senator Arken. I do not think we can afford to be too niggardly 
in this field. I think we will get it all back with interest. 

Senator Russeuu. I have one further observation, in case the De- 
partment of Agriculture follows the Biblical injunction, never let the 
right hand know what the left hand is doing. Prior to the realine- 
ment of research work in this department the Soil Conservation Service 
also did an enormous amount of researeh-in the field that Senator 
Aiken mentioned, this utilization of marginal lands and proper use of 
lands taken out of cultivation. 

It does not come under this discussion, what you are talking about; 
but the Soil Conservation Service formerly had a number of experi- 
ment stations too. 

Senator A1kEN. One of the important jobs is to provide the proper 
coordination between these different groups. 

Senator Russeti. Thank you, gentlemen. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS AND POULTRY 
JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Russeiu. We will now have a statement from Dr. Clarkson 
justifying the remaining items in the request in their budget for the 
Agricultural Research Service. 

Dr. Ctarxson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With your permission, 
I would like to discuss briefly four additional appropriation items not 
covered by Dr. Shaw or Dr. Elting. 

(The justification follows:) 
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Diseases of animals and poultry 
















Eradication Research 
activities 





Appropriation act, 1957 and base for 1958. __.......-...--..-.------------..-- (‘) $3, 500, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958 ee bieesiied ; ‘ : = () | 3, 640, 000 


$$$ 


Increase (for contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854) |--- a Rnliiaies +140, 000 













! Eradication activities financed by transfers from other accounts (Commodity Credit Corporation) ag 
authorized in the annual appropriation act.. Transfer of not to exceed $1,550,000 for eradication of vesionian 
exanthema of swine authorized for fiscal year 1957 and proposed at not to exceed $1,270,000 for fiscal year 
1958. An estimate for 1958 to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for transfers through June 30, 
1955, and interest through June 30, 1957, is explained elsewhere in these justifications. 


Project statement 









1957 Retirement | 1958 


Project 1956 (estimated) | costs (Public| (estimated) 
Law ) 
| 


















1. Eradication activities: (a) Eradication of | 







vesicular exanthbema of GONG. aiadisdicato« 1 $2, 092, 1 1 () 2) 
2. Research _----- a ne 1, 898, 256 3, 500, 000 +6140, 000 @ $3, 640, 000 
Unobligated balance _- Sioee fo.0..35.-<, |. bene 


etd i h-ss 


Total retirement costs (Public Law 854). 





Total available or estimate____--_--- 








Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, bueeveee! | 
tural Research Service’’__---- eneel +47, 000 |_- 





Prior year balances available... ._. -_.| —364798 |  —53, 619 | 
Transfers from Commodity Credit Corporation_| —1, 793,000 | —1, 496, 381 | 
Lrrenipesttit ed chided aly 

Appropriation or estimate._..........-.-- 1, 945, 000 3, 500, 000 | 















1 Excludes transfer of $12,000 for fiscal year 1956 to the appropriation, ‘‘ Salaries and expenses, Agricultural 
Research Service, researcb’’ under the authority of sec. 702 (b) of the Department of Agriculture Organic 
Act of 1944 for research to support the vesicular exanthema eradication program. 

2 Eradication activities financed by transfers from other accounts (Commodity Credit Corporation) as 
authorized in the annual appropriation act. Transfer of not to exceed $1,55),000 for eradication of vesicular 
exanthema of swine authorized for fiscal yon 1957 and proposed at not to exceed $1,270,000 for fiscal year 
1958. An estimate for 1958 to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for transfers through June 30, 
1955, and interest through June 30, 1957. is explained elsewhere in these justifications. 





INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $140,000 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 














ERADICATION ACTIVITIES 






Eradication of vesicular exanthema in swine 


It is estimated that in fiscal year 1958, not to exceed $1,270,000 will be trans- 
ferred from the Commodity Credit Corporation for eradication of vesicular 
exanthema of swine. This is a reduction of $280,000 as compared with the 
authorization of $1,550,000 provided in the 1957 appropriation act. The esti- 
mated costs of the program for fiscal years 1956, 1957 and 1958 are distributed 
as follows: 





Fiscal year 






1956 | 1957 1958 
| (estimated) | (estimated) 





Operating ee | | 









Enforcement _. Pana teers --| $1,742,111 | $1, 189,000 | $909, 000 
Diagnosis____- S eb TS Mie ete d 1, 414 11, 000 11, 000 
Inspection at stockyards.......___.__.. eee 267, 252 | 270, 000 | 270, 000 












Total, state arene... ema telie Sana cigs 2,010, 777 


| 1,470,000 | 1, 190,000 
Indemnities__ : ; buciotebagn a4 81, 403 


80,000 | 80, 000 


es FS gat oe ee a 1, 550, 000 | 1, 270, 000 


———$$$$——— 








ean 


as = amet OO OD ee SS SS (6 
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For fiscal year 1957, transfers of funds for the vesicular-exanthema program 
are being made as follows: 


Commodity Credit Corporation____-___-_- $1, 496, 381 
Unobligated balance in 1956___-___.---_--_-- iA~nedaeee 53, 619 


1, 550, 000 


During 1956 infection was confined to California. California State and Federal 
authorities agreed that the herds showing infection should be slaughtered, the 
premises cleaned and disinfected, and garbage fed to hogs on these premises should 
be properly heat treated. All of these measures were carried out and the last 
reported outbreak of vesicular exanthema in California occurred in November 
1955. The California garbage — law became effective January 1, 1956, 
and complete compliance is reported. Close surveillance over an extended period 
of time must be maintained to discover promptly any new outbreak of the disease, 
since the disease has been known to recur with great virulence in a State after 
there have been no reports of its presence within the State for many months. 
For example, there were renewed outbreaks of vesicular exanthema in New Jersey 
in August and November 1956 after approximately 2 years without an apparent 
outbreak. Consequently, it is essential that inspection be continued at a level 
adequate to detect the disease should it recur. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italics; deleted matter enclosed in black brackets): 

Eradication activities: For expenses necessary in the arrest and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, contagious pleuro-pneumonia, or other 
contagious or infectious diseases of animals, or European fowl pest and similar 
diseases in poultry, [including the payment of claims growing out of destruc- 
tion of animals (including poultry) affected by or exposed to, or of materials 
contaminated by or exposed to, any such disease, when there has been 
compliance with all lawful quarantine regulations, ] and for foot-and-mouth 
disease and rinderpest programs * * *, the Secretary may transfer from 
other appropriations or funds available to the bureaus, corporations, or 
agencies of the Department such sums as he may deem necessary, but not to 
exceed [$1,550,000] $1,270,000 for eradication of vesicular exanthema of 
swine, to be available only in an emergency which threatens the livestock or 
poultry industry of the country, and any unexpended balances of funds trans- 
ferred under this head in the next preceding fiscal year shall be merged with 
such transferred amounts: Provided, [That, except for payments made pur- 
suant to said Act of February 28, 1947, the payment for animals may be made 
on appraisement based on the meat, egg-production, dairy, or breeding value, 
»yut in case of appraisement based on breeding value no appraisement of any 
animal shall exceed three times its meat, egg-production, or dairy value and, 
except in case of an extraordinary emergency to be determined by the Secre- 
tary, the payment by the United States shall not exceed one-half of any such 
appraisements: Provided further,] That this appropriation shall be subject 
to applicable provisions contained in the item “Salaries and expenses, Agri- 
cultural Research Service’’. 

Research: For expenses necessary for research authorized by the Act of 
April 24, 1948 (21 U. S. C. 113a), [$3,500,000] including improvements, 
alterations of buildings, and not to exceed $105,000 for the construction of build- 
ings, except for replacement purposes, $3,640,000: Provided, That the cost of 
allering any one building during the fiscal year shall not exceed $3,750 or five 
per centum of its cost, whichever is greater. 

The first change proposes: 

(a) Deletion of the language authorizing the payment of claims growing out of 
destruction of animals (including poultry) affected by or exposed to, or of materials 
contaminated by or exposed to, contagious diseases. This language is no longer 
necessary since authority to pay such claims is now provided by the Department 
of Agriculture Organic Act of 1956 (Public Law 979) approved August 3, 1955 

(b) Deletion of the reference to “compliance with all lawful quarantine regula- 
tions”’ as a condition for the payment of claims for the destruction of animals and 
materials incident to the control and eradication of contagious animal diseases. 
The Department would continue to require compliance with quarantine regulations 
as a condition for payment of claims and the inclusion of such a condition in 
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appropriation language may prevent payment of a meritorious claim when there 
has been substantial but not exact compliance with the regulations. 

The second change proposes deletion of the proviso authorizing payment of 
claims for the destruction of animals in amounts based on appraisement of meat, 
egg production, dairy or breeding value. The act of May 29, 1884, as amended 
(21 U.S. C. 114a) authorizes the payment of claims for the destruction of animals 
in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe. 
The legislative history of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1956 with 
respect to section 2, which amends section 11 of the act of May 29, 1884 concerning 
indemnities growing out. of destruction of animals (including poultry), and of 
materials does not indicate any intention on the part of the Congress to limit the 
authority in basic law for the Secretary to prescribe the basis for the payment of 
indemnities to meet emergencies which threaten the livestock industry. 

Since the proviso may possibly be subject to a legislative point of order and since 
it serves no purpose in view ofthe existing regulations issued pursuant to the basie 
law, it. is recommended for deletion. This change would not affect the present 
procedures and practices with respect to the payment of indemnities. 

The third change proposes addition of specific language covering construction 
and alterations of buildings and improvements required for this research program, 
Funds provided by the Urgent Deficiency Act, 1952, for the construction of 
buildings and improvements at Plum Island, N. Y., will all be obligated by the 
end of fiscal year 1957. Because of the isolated location of the research station 
and the nature of the research, it is essential that it be possible to undertake 
promptly construction, alterations, and improvements necessary for the progress 
of the research or required because of fire, storm, or other damage. Experience 
already acquired because of storm and fire damage emphasize the urgent need for 
such authority. Construction costs on the island are high because of its isolated 
location. The language is proposed because it appears that such construction, 
alterations, and improvements cannot be undertaken unless specifically author- 
ized since section 703 of the Department of Agriculture Organie Act of 1944 
(5 U. S. C. 565a) provides as follows: 

“The Department of Agriculture is authorized to erect, alter, and repair such 
buildings and other public improvements as may be necessary to carry out its 
authorized work: Provided, That no building or improvement shall be erected 
or altered under this authority unless provision is made therefor in the appli- 
eable appropriation and the cost thereof is not in excess of limitations prescribed 
therein.”’ 

The language would provide for any emergency need for replacement of build- 
ings which may be possible within available funds. It would also provide not to 
exceed $105,000 for construction of new buildings. It is estimated that this 
authority would be used in fiscal year 1958 for the construction of small animal 
breeding quarters, machinery and vehicle storage facilities, and a quonset-type 
warehouse at Orient Point. 

Alterations are limited to $3,750 or 5 percent of the cost of a building whichever 
is greater, the same amounts as proposed under “Salaries and expenses’’ for fiscal 
year 1958. No limitation is placed on improvements other than the construction 
of buildings which is now the case under “‘Salaries and expenses.’’ Such improve- 
ments would include varving needs which would arise from time to time in con- 
nection with harbor and shore improvements, fencing, grading, etc. 


ERADICATION ACTIVITIES 





Dr. Ciarxson. The first one is diseases of animals and poultry. 
There are two subappropriations under this item. The first is for 
eradication activities. 

The only program we are now conducting under it is for the eradi- 
cation of vesicular exanthema in swine. That program is progressing 
very well. Areas within the States of New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts remain urder quarantine because of the existence of 
vesicular exanthema. 

Active infections have bee found only on three premises in New 
Jersey during the fiscal year 1957. That compares with 16 out- 
breaks in the country in the previous year, and 132 outbreaks the 
year before. 
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Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, at present more than 
90 percent of the garbage fed to swine in this country is cooked. 
Close surveillance is maintained over garbage-feediag premises to 
discover promptly any new outbreak of the disease. 


DECLINE OF TRICHINOSIS IN SWINE 


I would like to comment on one side benefit that has come from 
this program to reduce the spread of vesicular exanthema through 
the cooking of the garbage fed to swine. In previous years, in the 
examination of tissue of the swine that had been fed on raw garbage, 
we could always pick up between 10 and 15 percent that were infected 
with trichinae. 

With the change from the feeding of raw garbage to the feeding of 
cooked garbage, we find that, wherever that change has been made, 
and it has been pointed out that it has been ace ‘omplished i in 90 percent 
of the country, the incidence of trichinosis in the swine we examined 
has dropped to zero. This means that while there is still some 
trichinosis in swine in this country, we have eliminated about 90 
percent of the incidence. I have a chart here that tends to illustrate 
that, if the members would care to see it. 

Senator Russety. Dr. Clarkson, are the States you mentioned 
doing much work to completely clean up this matter? Are they 
showing any interest in getting out from under the quarantine? 

Dr. CLarkson. The swine industry is small in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and it is largely a garbage-fed swine industry. It is 
spread among numerous small operators close to the cities. In New 
Jersey, there are both small and large garbage operators that take the 
garbage from the large metropolitan areas, from New York and 
Pennsylvania, as well as New Jersey 

In Massachusetts, they have progre ssed to the point where approx- 
imately two-thirds of the garbage-feeding premises are under what 

might be considered adequate control. In New Jersey, during this 
past year, they have made more progress than had been made in the 
previous 3 years combined, although they still have a considerable 
problem. 

STATE LAWS RELATING TO GARBAGE 


Senator Russe_u. Have the States passed any laws that required 
garbage to be cooked? 

Dr. CLarkson. The State of Massachusetts has. It has been up 
before _ ir legislature for reconsideration. It actually was repealed 
last year, but “the repealer was vetoed by the Governor. This year 
the repesler was considered again in the legislature, and it is now 
before a joint committee of the senate and the house. 

We are not able to say now what their final action may be. Our 
information is that the bulk of the people are favorably disposed 
toward continuance of the program. 

Senator Russeuu. Practically all of these swine are butchered and 
consumed in these States, are they not? 

Dr. CLarkson. They have quite a good deal of interstate move- 
ment into the adjoining States of New “Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. We are able to exercise control to 
that extent under the federally controlled meat-inspecting points. 
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RESEARCH ON FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


The subappropriation for research provides for the foot-and-mouth 
disease research which is conducted on Plum Island, N. Y. The main 
Laboratory was dedicated by the Secretary on September 26, 1956, 
For the current fiscal year, Congress provided an increase of $1, 555 ,000 
in order to staff the work in the new Laboratory, bringing the total 
funds for fiscal year 1957 to $3.5 million. We think that we can 
conduct a very fine research program in these new facilities. For 
fiscal year 1958, the only increase we are requesting is $140,000, which 
is required to meet retirement costs under Public Law 854. 


ANIMAL DISEASE LABORATORY FACILITY AT AMES, IOWA 
(The justification follows:) 


Animal disease laboratory facilities 


Supplemental Sones ten Act, mph and base for 1958-_--.-. 
Budget estimate, 1958_- 


Decrease 


1In addition, unobligated balance of $221,079 is available from the appropriation of $250,000 vasa in 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956. 


Project statement 


| 
| 1956 «= s|s«1957 (esti- | 1958 (esti- 
| mated) mated) 
| 


Project 


Facilities for animal disease research and control -___- 
Unobligated balance brought forward__.-....__-_- 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


$28, 921 $973, 079 
Sccccecoes —221, 079 
221, 079 + 15, 498, 000 


Total appropriation or estimate 250, 000 16, 250, 000 | 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates propose deletion of language for this item as follows: 

[For an additional amount for ‘‘Animal disease laboratory facilities,’’ for 
establishment of such facilities, including construction and alteration of 
buildings and acquisition of necessary land by purchase, donation, or ex- 
change, $16,250,000, to remain available until expended. ] 

The estimates propose the deletion of the nonrecurring language contained in 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957, approved July 27, 1956, which pro- 
vided $16,250,000, to be available until expended, for establishment of animal 
disease laboratory facilities. Plans and specifications for such facilities, to be 
located at Ames, Lowa, are now being prepared. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957, provided $16,250,000 for construc- 
tion of animal disease research facilities. This was in addition to the unobligated 
balance of $221,079 available from the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956, 
which provided $250,000 for initial surveys, plans, and specifications, 

The site selected for construction of the facilities is at Ames, Iowa, about 3 
miles from Iowa State College. A 318-acre tract of land was don: ate -d for the site. 
The General Services Administration will supervise construction of the facilities 
and has obtained architectural services for plans and specifications. 

It is anticipated that the construction contract for these facilities will be awarded 
early in fiscal year 1958. 
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CONTRACT READY TO BE AWARDED 


Dr. CLarkxson. The second item is the appropriation for animal 
disease laboratory facilities. You will recall that Congress appropri- 
ated $16,250,000 in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957, for 
the construction of an animal disease laboratory facility. 

Ames, Iowa, was selected as the site for the laboratory. Working 
with the General Services Administration, contracts have been let 
for the architectural-engineering services, and it is expected that the 
construction contract can be awarded in fiscal year 1958. 


RESEARCH ON STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS 
(The justification follows: ) 


Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials 


Appropriation act, 1957, and base for 1958 $314, 
Budget estimate, 1958 325, 000 


Increase (for contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to 
Public Law 854) __ 


Project statement 





1957 (esti- r Retirement | 1958 (esti- 
Project | 956 | mated) | costs (Public| mated) 
| Law 854) 


1. Investigations of domestic production of vegetable 


> Development of a domestic source of castor oil. 118, 199 | 121,000 | +4,000 
Research on domestic production of strategic fibers 113, 397 | 117,100 | +4, 500 
Cnobligated balance . - - ‘ 8,7 : Rid 


y 

| 

} 

tannins $73, 624 $75,900 | +$2, 500 | 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) | 


Total appropriation or estimate -_...........- -| 314, 00 | 314, 000 | | +11, 000 (1)| 325, 000 


INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $11,000 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the Preface at the beginning of the Explanatory Notes. 


PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE TANNINS 


Dr. CLarxson. The third item is the appropriation for research on 
strategic and critical agricultural materials. Under this appropria- 
tion, the Department conducts research on the feasibility of developing 
domestic sources of supplies of any agricultural material or substitute 
for such materials determined by the Office of Defense Mobilization 
to be strategic and critical. 

Three programs are currently being conducted. One is on the 
production of vegetable tannins from canaigre, a desert plant grown 
in the Southwest. 

CASTOR BEANS 


A second is on the improvement of the production of castor beans, 
the oil from which is in demand for plastics and as a special-purpose 
lubricant. 
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SANSEVIERIA, PHORMIUM, AND KENAF 


The third is concerned with research on the domestic production 
of hard and soft fibers of strategic importance, such as sansevieria, 
phormium, and kenaf. 

Senator Russety. What are they? 

Dr. CLarxkson. Sansevieria is a hard-fiber producing plant that we 
see in many homes and hotel windows as a decorative plant. I would 
not be surprised to see one in the committee room. 

It has long, sword-like growth that achieves a length of from 1 foot 
to 3 to 4 feet, and it has some of the attributes of a cactus. 

Senator Russetu. I know what you are talking about now. How 
about the others? 

Dr. Cuarxson. The phormium is a hard-fiber producing plant, 
which was imported from New Zealand. We have some growing in 
experimental plots out on the west coast, in California and Oregon. 

It produces a hard fiber, which would ‘take the place of hemp. 

The kenaf is a soft fiber which would be useful in place of jute that 
is imported from India and Pakistan for use in bags, twine, and 
so forth. 

Senator Russg.u. Is that a plant? 

Dr. Ciarxson. It is a plant with a long, fibrous stem that grows 
well in the southern parts of the United States, the southern humid 
areas. However, it can be grown as an annual plant as far north as 
Minnesota. 

The plantings have been primarily in Florida and Texas. 

Senator RUssELL. Is it an indigenous plant or one that has been 
brought 1 in? 


Dr. CLarKson. It is one that has been brought in. It grows nat- 
urally in the tropical areas. It is grown to a greater extent in Central 
America and the West Indies. 

It is expected to continue these programs at the same level in 1958 
as during the current year. The increase of $11,000 which we are 
requesting is necessary for retirement costs under Public Law 854. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
(The justification follows:) 


Reimbursements to Commodity Credit Corporation for advances for animal disease 
eradication activities 


Appropriation act, 1957 (fiscal year 1955 program)_.._...--.----- $13, 060, 954 
Budget estimate, 1958 , 581, 660 


Increase (to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for costs 
incurred during fiscal year 1956) +5, 520, 706 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1958 


Decrease due to completion of payments required to reimburse 

Commodity Credit Corporation for costs incurred for eradication 

of foot-and-mouth disease — 1, 269, 330 
Increase to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for costs in- 

curred for eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine +1, 853, 450 
Increase to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for costs in- 

curred for accelerated brucellosis program +4, 936, 586 
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Project statement 


Project 1956 1957 Increase or | 1958 
(estimated) | decrease (estimated) 


— 


Reimbursements for costs incurred in prior fiscal | 


ears: 
7 (a) For eradication of foot-and-mouth disease __| $5,788, 897 | $1, 269, 330 | —$1, 269, 330 (1) 
(b) For eradication of vesicular exanthema of 
swine. _-_. : +1, 853, 450 (2)| $1, 853, 450 
(c) For brucellosis eradication.._- +4, 936, 586 (3)| 16, 728, 210 


Total available or estimate_-.------ j 5, 788, 897 | 13, 060,954 | +5, 520, 706 18, 581, 660 
Transfer in 1957 estimates from ‘‘ Reimbursements 
to Commodity Credit Corporation for advances 
for animal disease eradication activities’ 


Total appropriation 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) Decrease of $1,269,330 due to elimination of funds to reimburse Commodity 
Credit Corporation for costs incurred for eradication of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Mexico. 

Mexico was declared free of foot-and-mouth disease on December 31, 1954. 
All repayments to Commodity Credit Corporation of transfers for costs of this 
program were completed in fiscal year 1957. 

(2) Increase of $1,853,450 to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for 
costs incurred for eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine. 

An appropriation of $1,853,450 is requested to discharge the indebtedness to 
Commodity Credit Corporation for funds transferred to cover expenses incurred 
during the fiscal year 1956 (including interest thereon through June 30, 1957) 
in connection with the eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine. This transfer 
was made pursuant to authority contained in the Department of Agriculture 
and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1956, which provided for 
the transfer from other appropriations or funds available to the bureaus, corpo- 
rations, or agencies of the Department, of not to exceed $2,250,000 for eradication 
of vesicular exanthema of swine for 1956. 

The cost of the program in fiscal year 1956 was as follows: 


Operating funds $2, 010, 777 
Indemnity payments 81, 403 


2, 092, 180 


and other contagious diseases of animals and poultry” — 364, 799 
Unobligated balance forwarded to fiscal year 1957 +53, 619 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, research,’’ Agricultural Re- 

search Service. - - stitial +12, 000 


Transferred from Commodity Credit Corporation 
Estimated interest to June 30, 1957 


Total required for reimbursement to Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration_ - - _ i fines heen einige ce 


Information with respect to this program and accomplishments in 1956 is 
included in the justification for the item “Diseases of animals and poultry.” 

(3) Increase of $4,936,586 to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for 
costs incurred for accelerated brucellosis program in fiscal year 1956. 

An appropriation of $16,728,210 is requested to discharge indebtedness to 
Commodity Credit Corporation for funds transferred to cover expenses incurred 
during the fiscal year 1956 (including interest thereon through June 30, 1957) 
in connection with the accelerated brucellosis-eradication program. This transfer 
was made pursuant to authority granted under section 204 (e) of title IL of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954, Public Law 690 approved August 28, 1954, as amended 
by Public Law 465 approved April 2, 1956, which provided for the transfer of 
not to exceed $17 million for 1956 from funds available to the Commodity Credit 

orporation to the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research 
Service, plant and animal disease and pest control.” 
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The cost of the accelerated program during its first 2 years of operation was ag 
follows: 


1955 


Operating funds______- il a oe $7, 276, 036 $10, 712, 084 
Indemnity payments saisteshcdeatascocvet A 


Subtotal : ; saeenat 11, 558, 697 
Estimated interest through June 30, 1957 232, 927 


Appropriation or estimate required to reimburse Commodity Credit 
Corporation CR DG BEd cicdtieecabtatocos ’ ora 11, 791, 624 16, 728, 210 


Information with respect to this program and accomplishments in 1956 is in- 
cluded in the justification for the item ‘‘Plant and animal disease and pest control” 
under “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service.” 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

To reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for authorized transfers 

1 through June 30, 1956 (including interest through June 30, [1956] 1957) as 

follows: (1) [$1,269,330] $1,853,450 for sums transferred to the appropria- 
tion ‘‘Foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals and _poul- 
try”’, fiscal year [1955] 1956, for eradication activities, pursuant to authority 
contained under such head in the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration Appropriation Act, [1955 1956, and (2) 
[$11,791,624] $16,728,210 for sums transferred to the appropriation “Sal- 
aries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service’’, fiscal year [1955] 1956, 
for brucellosis eradication, pursuant to section 204 (e) of the Act of August 
2 28, 1954, as amended (7 U. 3S. C. 397). 

The first change in language would make it clear that this appropriation may be 
used to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for prior year charges, 
when, due to fluctuation of interest rates, the amount appropriated may not have 
been adequate to cover all interest charges. This change is identical with that 
being proposed in other 1958 appropriations made to reimburse the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

The second change in language proposes the insertion of the words “‘as amended” 
after the reference to section 204 (e) of the Act of August 24, 1954, since that 
section was amended by Public Law 465, approved April 2, 1956. Section 2 of 
the amendment increased the amount authorized to be transferred from funds 
available to the Commodity Credit Corporation to finance the accelerated brucel- 
losis eradication program from $15 million to $17 million for the fiscal year 1956 
and to $20 million in the fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 


ADVANCES FOR ANIMAL DISEASE ERADICATION 


Dr. CLiarxson. The last item is for an appropriation to reimburse 
Commodity Credit Corporation for animal disease eradication activi- 
ties. The purpose of this appropriation request is to reimburse the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for advances made in fiscal year 1956 
to this agency, pursuant to authorizations from Congress for livestock 
disease eradication activities conducted during the 1956 fiscal year. 

The budget estimate for 1958 in the amount of $18,581,660 provides 
for reimbursement for costs incurred for two programs, including 
interest, as follows: (1) for the eradication of vesicular exanthema 
of swine, $1,853,450; (2) for the accelerated brucellosis eradication 
program, $16,728,210. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman; but we will be glad 
to answer any questions that you may have. 
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BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION 


Senator Russe... There is no possibility of ever completely eradi- 
eating brucellosis, is there, Dr. Clarkson, unless we develop a type 
of animal that is more resistant to it than we have now? 

Dr. CLarkson. That question has been debated many, many times, 
Mr. Chairman. We think that the program is very similar in its 
characteristics, and the possibilities of final conclusion, to the tuber- 
culosis eradication program on cattle, which has been widely hailed 
as successful; but we still have a very small amount of tuberculosis in 
cattle in this country, which will probably take a good many years 
yet to eliminate. 

’ We are hopeful that we may be ingenious enough to find a way to 
finally eliminate the last infected animal. 

Senator Russet. You are confident that there is such a disease? 
There used to be one of the most distinguished members of this 
committee who insisted that there was no such disease as brucellosis. 

Dr. Ctarkson. I am confident that there is such a disease. Mr. 
Chairman, | might point out that in this same folder, there is a little 
chart which shows the reduction of human brucellosis during the 
past 10 years as compared with the reduction of cattle brucellosis in 
the same period. Since human brucellosis comes from animals 
having brucellosis, we think there is a connection. 

Senator Russe.u. We are glad to have that. Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.yi. Senator Stennis? 

Senator STENNIs. I have no further questions. 


MIDDAY RECESS : 


Senator Russe.y. The committee will now stand in recess until 2 
o'clock this afternoon, when we will hear the Federal Extension 
Service. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee stood adjourned, to 
reconvene at 2 p. m., Wednesday, May 1, 1957, in room F—57, United 
States Capitol.) 
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AFTERNOON Session, 2 P. M., WEDNESDAY, May 1, 1957 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE, CLARENCE M. FERGUSON, ADMINISTRATOR, 
EXTENSION SERVICE, P. V. KEPNER, DEPUTY ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, EXTENSION SERVICE, LUKE M. SCHRUBEN, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR, EXTENSION SERVICE, AND JOSEPH (0, 
WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Cooperative extension work, payments and erpenses 


| | 
Payments Retirement 


to States, | costs for Penalty Federal 


| | 
Hawaii, extension mail | Extension | Total 
| | 


| Alaska, and | agents Service 
Puerto Rico | 


ey og Act, 1957 and | 
base for 1958 cxaeouene! , 865, | , 650, $2, 000, 000 $53, 515, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958_ ..| 54,365, 000 $5, 260, 000 2, 164, 000 2, 341, 000 64, 130, 000 


ik rece ncie Dil +4, 500, 000 | +5, 260, 000 +514, 000 roe +10, 615, 000 


Summary of increases, 1958 


Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: 
To further strengthen State and county extension work + $3, 050, 000 
To provide for more intensive educational work in low income 
areas under the rural development program 
To expand the marketing educational program 


Total increases for payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico 
Retirement costs for extension agents: To provide for the employer’s 
contribution to the retirement fund for cooperative extension 
agents pursuant to Public Law 854 
Penalty mail: To provide for penalty mail costs of State extension 
directors pursuant to Public Law 705 +! 514, 000 


Federal Extension Service: 
To strengthen the administration of the Extension Service pro- 
+244, 460 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 


+96, 540 


Total increases for Federal Extension Service 
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Increase 


Project | 1957 (esti- | 1958 (esti- 
mated) Retirement mated) 
costs (Public 
Law 854) 
. Payments to States, Hawaii, 
' iiaska, and Puerto Rico: 
(a) Payments for cooper- | 
ative agricultural ex- | 
tension work under | 
Smith-Lever Act______|$42, 951, 571 |$48, 370, 000 +-$4, 350, 000 (1)|$52, 720, 000 
(6) Payments and contracts | i 
under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act__ +150, 000 (2) 
2. Retirement costs for extension | | 
OD 5s nk abn oh ncescidsoat +380, 000 (3) 
3. Penalty mail (for extension | 
agents and State Extension 
directors) - _- pet " +514, 000 (4) 
4. Federal Extension Service 
Unobligated balance______.___.___- 
Total retirement costs (Public 


[+-4, 976, 540] [+-389, 460] 


Total available or estimate___| 48, 120, 000 | +4, 976, 540 +5, 638, 460 

Transferred to ‘Marketing re- 

search and service, Agricultural 
Marketing Service’ ; +925, 000 





Total appropriation or esti- 
ti 








49, 045, 000 











INCREASES 


The increase of $10,615,000 under this appropriation for 1958 consists of the 
following: 

(1) An increase of $4,350,000 for payments for cooperative agricultural exten- 
sion work under Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, as amended by the act of June 
26, 1953, and the act of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 683-4), composed of: 

(a) Increase of $3,050,000 to further strengthen State and county extension 
work, 


Problem and need for increase 


The family farm and the problems of the family on the farm provide the basis 
for most extension work. These farm families realize that through advancing 
technology, new facts are becoming available at an accelerating rate. This makes 
their problems of keeping abreast of new developments and making application 
of them to their operations more and more difficult. As a result of this ever- 
changing situation, the demand increases for more initimate, and to some degree 
more individual, on-the-farm educational approach in extension teaching. 

This demand for extension assistance includes help on ways to bring production 
more nearly in line with effective demand. It means help to bring expenditures 
into line with income, to reduce risks, to obtain appropriate and adequate credit, 
to bring the farm operation up to modern standards of good management and to 
the fullest use of modern technology. 

Each farm family needs to understand the assistance available to them through 
various programs of the Department of Agriculture. The application of these 
programs to individual farms and to the families operating them differ as the 
farms and families differ. How to best weave these benefits into the fabric of 
their management results from participation in a sound educational program. 
Farmers are earnestly seeking help in ways of utilizing programs such as the soil 
bank, credit, crop insurance, and conservation assistance into their operations 
in a way that will improve their economic position, conserve their natural re- 
sources, provide more orderly marketing, reduee surpluses and help bring produc- 
tion into closer balance with market needs. 

The educational method of working intensively with farm families on a unit 
basis is proving to be a most effective means of providing effective assistance. 
This method involves the entire family, their farming and their homemaking 
operation as a unit. Organization of the farm business, production techniques, 
home management, human nutrition, family and community living, including 
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work with boys and girls through 4-H Clubs are incorporated into this more in- 
tensive method of doing extension teaching. 

This method of doing extension work has proven to be most productive in terms 
of progress made by the families directly involved. Extension agents are not 
able to expand their work with individual families fast enough to meet the demands 
and yet carry on the many other educational activities expected of them. In 
many States the number of families seeking to participate in farm and home 
development, as this method is commonly called, is expanding’ rapidly. The 
greatest demand comes from young families getting started. They are finding 
the problems of financing and managing a modern farming venture to be great 
indeed. In more than 2,300 counties agents are working with individual farm 
families through this organized approach. Most counties are understaffed and 
are unable to provide the organized assistance requested. In many counties 
from 2,000 to 3,000 farm families are still being served by 1 or 2 agricultural agents 
and 1 home agent. In 500 counties there are no home agents. In these situa- 
tions the services of the agents are spread so thinly that they are unable, while 
rendering some assistance to all families to provide the more intimate education 
necessary to help many families to come to grips with their problems on their own 
farms. ranches, and homes. 

Extension wor based on the recognition of potential growth and development.— 
Currently in about one-half of the counties of the Nation an effort is being initiated 
and developed whereby local groups are carefully evaluating all their resources, 
both human and natural. They are inventorying such items as the labor supply, 
land, water and climatic resources, crop yields, livestock efficiency, credit, markets, 
transportation, communication, assistance through their own organizations, indus- 
trial development, and government programs. 

They are following this with a carefully developed analysis of the potential 
insofar as current information will permit them to estimate future developments. 
They are trying to judge where they could be as a county or community, if all that 
modern service and technology has to offer could be put into use. 

The third step in this deliberation is to carefully evolve an educational effort 
designed to bring these potentials into reality. Out of these many sided delibera- 
tions are emerging the extension programs of the years ahead. 

4-H Club work comes into relief as extension programs are projected —4-H Club 
work is an integral part of the extension effort. Its influence directly affects over 
2 million boys and girls. This represents approximately 17.8 percent of all farm 
and rural nonfarm boys and girls. Though the total number of farms is decreas- 
ing, it is estimated by 1960 the number of boys and girls of 4-H age on farms will 
have increased 12.7 percent above the 1950 census, and on rural nonfarms 40.4 
percent. 

While the record of progress is a most encouraging one, the challenge to reach 
more young people remains. Training competent, healthy, clear-thinking rural 
youth is vital to the future progress of American life 

About one-half of the farm-raised boys and girls emigrate to industrial centers 
taking with them their wholesome rural culture and the concepts acquired in 
those early days in farm homes. Here they learned through 4-H the importance 
of individual effort, the responsibility of ownership, the pride of accomplishment, 
the humility of the winner, the satisfaction of a job well done, and the basie 
principles of democracy as they learned to live by a set of standards and rules 
they as a club devised. Asa result, through popular demand, 4-H Club work is 
moving into suburban and to a limited degree into urban communities. 

Impact of research findings on the home and family living—The rapid advance 
in the findings of technology has provided many new horizons in the home and 
family living. The drudgery of homemaking has been greatly reduced. Farm 
families are faced with the matter of how to take advantage of new and sometimes 
costly items of equipment. They are concerned with effective ways of produe- 
tively using the time made available by modern home equipment. Homemakers 
are seeking assistance in fields of nutrition, management of the family income, 
family health, housing, labor-saving equipment, family relations, and community 
activities. Through 66,459 home demonstration groups of 1,442,966 home- 
makers local leaders are trained who voluntarily carry on much of the teaching 
of home economics in their groups. 4,690,880 additional homemakers are coop- 
erating in programs outside of organized groups or with groups organized by 
efforts other than extension. 

Marketing can become more efficient —The ever-increasing results of marketing 
research provides a basis for more efficient marketing and expanded utilization of 
agricultural products. This has created a demand for increased marketing 
educational work designed to assist in speeding the application of these research 
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results. Marketing firms are seeking assistance in the application of these 
research results to the problems peculiar to their operation. Processors are 
seeking more help from extension in using the results of utilization research. 

By keeping consumers well informed through an educational program much is 
being accomplished in preventing serious drops in prices during peak marketings. 
This is helping to stabilize prices at the time farmers are selling their products. 

Increased efficiency in market operations will not only provide a better quality 
product for consumers but will also return to producers a higher percentage of 
the consumer’s dollar. 

Coo peration—Federal, State, and local.—Federal, State, and local governments 
finance extension work. It is a cooperative endeavor and the total cost is shared, 
41.9 percent by Federal Government, 35.2 percent by State, and 22.9 percent by 
county and local governments. There was an increase of $4,600,000 from State 
and local sources in 1957. Federal funds, under section 3 of the Smith-Lever 
Act, except those for special needs, are allocated to the States aecording to a 
legislatively prescribed formula. The cooperative feature of the Department of 
Agriculture and the land-grant institutions is based upon the development of 
mutually agreed upon programs, and projects as reflected in annual budgets, and 
annual plans of work. The hearty support by States and counties in earrying 
out their part of the partnership is evidence that the cooperative program of the 
Extension Service is meeting with strong local support and approval. 

Table I attached indicates the sources of funds allotted for cooperative ex- 
tension work in the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico for 1957. 

Table II shows estimated allotments to States and Territories on the basis of 
rural and farm population for the proposed increase for 1958. 


Plan of work 


The proposed increase will permit expansion of the farm unit approach as a 
method of extension teaching. This expansion will speed up the application of 
research results and help farm families incorporate them into a well-rounded farm 
and home management program tailored specifically to the conditions existing on 
individual farms and homes. 

Additional personnel will permit reaching a larger number of boys and girls 
through 4-H clubwork and will assist in strengthening and improving the methods 
used in working with these young people. 

The increase will provide not only additional personnel in the counties but in 
some cases permit States to provide more subject matter assistance and more 
inservice training—thus insuring well trained competent personnel to carry out the 
program utilizing fully all new means of communication while older time-proven 
methods are improved and personnel trained to be more proficient in their use. 

(b) Inerease of $1,300,000 for more intensive extension educational work in low- 
income areas. 


The problem and need for increase 


There are over 1,500,000 farm families in this country with cash incomes of less 
than $1,000. Most of these families are living on small farms. Many of these 
small farms are of low-productive capacity, either because of the nature of the 
soil and topography or because of inappropriate land use in the past. Operators 
of these units are often underemployed, usually having less than average formal 
education, and are less aggressive in seeking help to better their circumstances. 
Characteristically, also, these farms are primarily located in geographical areas 
where other sources of gainful employment are limited, public facilities, such as 
health and education are less well developed, and agricultural practices and levels 
of living are much below the average for the rest of the country. Specifically, 
some of the immediate problems are— 

(1) Lack of income 

(2) Lack of resources 

(3) Lack of non-farm jobs 

(4) Lack of knowledge 

(5) Lack of adequate motivation 

These and related factors prevent these people from attaining a reasonable 
potential in their own and the national welfare. Special efforts are justified, 
therefore, to improve their opportunities and capabilities in the national interest 
as well as in the interest of the individual families in these circumstances. 

To help meet the problem of these low-income farmers, the Congress among 
other actions amended the Smith-Lever Act by adding section 8 which gives the 
Extension Service four major responsibilities, as follows: 
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(1) Intensive on-the-farm educational assistance to the farm families jp 
appraising and resolving their problems; 

(2) Assistance and counseling to local groups in appraising resources for 
capability of improvement in agriculture or introduction of industry designed to 
supplement farm income; 

““(3) Cooperation with other agencies and groups in furnishing * * * informa. 
tion as to * * * employment opportunities, particularly to farm families having 
underemployed workers; and ‘ 

(4) in cases where the farm family * * * finds it advisable to seek a new 
farming venture, the providing of information, advice, and counsel in connection 
with making such change.” 

Of the more than 1,000 counties characterized by abnormally low average 
farm-family incomes intensified work under the rural development program is 
now underway in only about 5 percent of these counties. It is essential that this 
effort move forward by initiating work in additional counties and by strengthening 
the work in counties now included. Experience under this program has shown 
that, in many counties, the local residents are determined that their county can 
make a comeback, but competent leadership as well as special methods and 
techniques are necessary if optimum progress is to be made. These families 
need help in determining which solutions should be applied to their individual 
family problems as well as how to apply them. 


Plan of work 


A concentrated effort designed to meet the needs of these families is now going 
forward as a part of the ongoing extension program. During the past year, agri- 
cultural college and extension service representatives in many States have accom- 
plished within the present framework of Extension the organization essential to 
effective work on rural development. Because successful rural development is 
based on a total effort at economic improvement, nonagricultural organizations 
and agencies, as well as those directly concerned with agriculture are actively 
participating in the program. It is an integrated undertaking that involves 
research, education, credit, technical assistance, business, industry, employment 
services, and vocational training. It is based on the philosophy that people will 
make wise decisions if they are properly informed about their alternative oppor- 
tunities and if their abilities are developed so that they can take advantage of 
the opportunities available or made available to them. 

In counties where additional extension personnel will be made available with 
these funds, farm families will be assisted in thinking through and working out 
plans in line with their own resources. In addition, extension personnel, working 
with local committees and agency personnel, will help to— 

1. Stimulate coordinated action on the problems contributing to low 
incomes in rural areas. 

2. Meet the needs of low-income farmers and part-time farmers by expand- 
ing and adapting extension work to this group. 

3. Encourage farm, business, and other leadership to take local responsi- 
bility and to unite in efforts for further development of low-income counties 
and their human resources. 


4. Obtain appropriate credit for low-income and part-time farmers where 
justified. 


5. Increase technical assistance, provide more effective employment coun- 
seling, and the like. 

6. Encourage the expansion of opportunities for vocational guidance and 
other training for young people in low-income rural areas. 

7. Encourage the expansion and improvement of other public facilities 
and services. 

8. Encourage the expansion of industry in rural low-income areas. 

9. Develop research and investigations essential to finding the best solu- 
tions to problems in such areas and the best ways to conduct such coordi- 
nated efforts for improvement. 

Funds will be made available to the States upon the approval of budgets sub- 
mitted by the States concerned, supported by an appropriate plan of work in 
the counties selected. 

(2) An increase of $150,000 to expand marketing educational work on a match- 
ing fund basis. 

Problem and need for increase 


Increased marketing efficiency is essential—Efficiency in marketing is achieved 
as retailers, wholesalers, processors, farmers, and others better satisfy consumer 
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demands and as they make better adjustments in marketing practices in response 
to supply and demand, Extension programs assist farmers and marketing firms 
to improve marketing practices by the application of the rapidly increasing results 
of research. Requests from marketing agencies for more of this work are in- 
creasing and Department advisory committees are continuing to recommend 
expansion of extension programs in marketing. 

educing costs in marketing requires additional attentionRecent studies 
indicate opportunities to reduce costs of marketing. Increased emphasis is 
needed in helping marketing agencies apply research findings in reducing costs of 
labor, equipment, facilities, and product deterioration in handling, packing, 
storing and other operations. Frequently there is a considerable lag in the 
application of these results. Increased extension education results in marketing 
firms applying research results more rapidly. 

Expanding markets through utilization programs.—Utilization research is con- 
stantly producing new developments to expand markets for agricultural products, 
improve product quality, better satisfy consumers and reduce costs of processing. 
Also, many processors of farm products have immediate use for research now 
available in solving their problems. While extension has increased its work in this 
area, the success of this work and needs expressed by the industry indicate that 
extension should expand its educational work on the utilization of agricultural 
products. 


Plan of work 


The additional funds will be used to increase educational work on marketing 
efficiency in areas of greatest need and to reduce marketing costs. More work will 
be conducted with processors of agricultural products. More district or area 
marketing agents will provide greater on-the-spot assistance. This proposed 
increase in work is distinguished from that under the Smith-Lever Act by the need 
to provide funds for specific projects in a particular area or State which cannot be 
financed from the more general distribution of funds under the formula set forth 
in the Smith-Lever Act. The proposed increase of $150,000 for fiscal year 1958 
would permit State extension services to further expand marketing work on a 
matching fund basis with trade groups and consumers and provide for limited 
expansion of regional marketing information programs. 

(3) An increase of $5,260,000 for Federal contributions to the retirement fund 
for cooperative extension agents pursuant to Public Law 854. 

Cooperative extension agents are joint employees of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the cooperating land-grant institutions. They hold 
appointments under Civil Service Commission regulation A—6, 111 (a) (1). Such 
appointments place them under the provisions of the United States Civil Service 
Retirement Act immediately upon appointment. The employer’s contribution 
to the retirement fund on behalf of these agents has heretofore been provided 
within the Federal appropriation to the Civil Service Commission for payment 
to the fund. 

Budgets submitted by State and Territorial extension services for fiscal year 
1957 were analyzed in order to determine the base amount needed prior to con- 
sideration of increases in fiscal year 1958. The amount needed to cover Public 
Law 854 costs applicable to the base for 1958 is $4,880,000. In addition, $380,000 
is required for retirement fund contributions arising from increases requested in 
1958 for payments to States, making in all a total of $5,260,000 for this purpose. 

Since payments to the States are distributed by formula as prescribed by law 
for program purposes and the amounts so determined are not related to the needs 
within the individual States for retirement contributions, there is no practicable 
or equitable way in which these funds could be made available for retirement 
fund costs under the formula and it is therefore necessary to request a separate 
appropriation for the amount required. 

(4) An increase of $514,000 representing cost of penalty mail for State Extension 
directors for fiscal year 1958. 

Free mailing privileges were granted to State extension directors by the Post 
Office Department under acts of May 8, and June 30, 1914, permitting them to 
mail official matter without postage at the post office where the State extension 
service is located. The Congress passed the act of July 14, 1956 (Public Law 705) 
which requires reimbursement to the Post Office Department for the cost of mail- 
ings of State extension directors out of appropriations made for such purpose. 

Estimates of penalty-mail obligations for State extension directors for fiscal 
year 1958 are based on records of procurement by State extension directors and 
applying to this the unit cost figure which was determined on the basis of a scien- 
tific sample of the use of director’s free mailing privilege in five States. This 
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analysis included usage in first, second, third, and fourth class, weight, rate per 
piece, and allowance for nonuse due to spoilage, obsolescence, etc. Specifically 
estimated needs for fiscal year 1958, to comply with provisions of Public Law 705, 
are 8,500,000 pieces, at an average rate of 6.046 cents per piece, $514,000. : 

It is anticipated that a supplemental appropriation in the amount of $514,000 
will be requested in 1957 for State directors’ mailings. 

(5) An increase of $244,460 to strengthen the Federal staff to facilitate carrying 
out the increased responsibilities resulting from the expanded extension program 
in the States and Territories. 


The problem and need for increase 


The Department of Agriculture under the Smith-Lever law is charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining, with the land-grant colleges and universities, g 
cooperative program of out-of-school education in the fields of agriculture and 
home economics. This program encompasses work not only with adults but 
with youth through 4-H Club work. It is implemented through a memorandum 
of understanding between the Department and the colleges. 

The functions of the Federal Extension Service fall into two general areas: 

The first is that of maintaining a close intimate working relationship with the 
State extension services which permits giving leadership and counsel to them in the 
development of educational programs. These programs are built upon plans 
developed through committees of farmers and homemakers working with exten- 
sion personnel. The subject matter used in these programs must include the 
latest in technology and economics. These programs must be tailored to help 
farm families through the process of education to reduce their costs, to practice 
sound management, to conserve natural resources, to improve marketing pro- 
cedures and to develop a wholesome family and community life. 

In meeting this responsibility the staff of the Federal Extension Service must be 
adequately manned to maintain a close contact with the research agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture, with other Departments of Government, with indus- 
trial laboratories and with organizations concerned with agriculture and its 
problems. 

Inseparably associated with this effort is the necessity of assisting States to 
develop educational work designed to help farmers fully understand and utilize 
programs of the Department. For example, the resources of the Federal Exten- 
sion Service have been mobilized during the recent months of this year to work with 
the Commodity Stabilization Service and help State and county extension workers 
explain the provisions of the soil bank as they apply to the management of indi- 
vidual farms and ranches. 

While each State extension program is tailored to the particular needs of that 
State, the overall emphasis depends for its general direction on the coordinating 
influence of the Federal Extension Service. This is not a dictatorial process nor 
one of delegation but the more difficult one of developing mutual understanding 
through consultation. During the last year emphasis of the Land-Grant College 
Association’s committee on organization and policy on which the Federal Exten- 
sion Service is represented has been directed toward strengthening the processes of 
program development by local people. This committee looks to the Federal 

xtension Service to provide the day-to-day guidance, assistance, and encourage 
ment necessary to get the job done. 

For several years this committee as a result of its deliberations with farm 
leadership has placed great emphasis on the expansion of extension work in the 
field of marketing. The implementation of this work becomes the responsibility 
of the Federal Extension Service. Many marketing operations cut across State 
lines. The States are requesting the Federal Extension Service to accept more 
responsibility for interstate marketing work. 

The rural development program has brought added responsibilities to the Fed- 
eral Extension Service in working with the States in both the administration and 
program fields. This extra work is being undertaken by staff members already 
carrying a heavy load. 

Extension workers hold appointments as agents without compensation. This 
necessitates the maintenance of personnel records for almost 14,000 extension 
workers. 

It is to make possible the fulfilling of these responsibilities in relation to the 
land-grant colleges that a modest increase in technical personnel and in clerical 
assistance is needed by the Federal Extension Service. 
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Plan of work 

To enable the Federal Extension Service to improve the administration and 
— of cooperative extension work, the following positions are urgently 
neede ° 

An assistant director for the development of 4-H and young men and women’s 
programs is urgently needed to meet the demands of the States for more program 
direction in extension work with young people. The numbers of rural youth are 
growing and the demands of the program constantly increasing._ 

One home economic assistant is needed to furnish leadership and training 
meraence to State home demonstration staffs in improving communications in 
this field. 

Four specialists are needed to strengthen the marketing programs in interstate 
markets where the States because of out-of-State work are limited in what they 
can do. This work, however, will be done in close cooperation with the States. 
It will be directed toward solving the problems of marketing perishable agricul- 
tural commodities. These efforts will be directed to reduction of handling costs, 
to the prevention of deterioration and to the application of a large volume of re- 
search which is becoming available in such fields as humidity and temperature 
control in the handling and distribution of perishables, in improving work methods 
to increase effectiveness, in getting new methods of conditioning and ripening 
into use. 

A specialist in the field of fiscal, personnel and general management to assist 
the States to train personnel in these fields and to help them develop more adequate 
internal audit, is urgently needed. 

Two research assistants are needed to meet the requests of States for assistance 
in conducting studies of the current effectiveness of extension programs and pro- 
cedures and to train extension staff in the development and use of new effective 
teaching methods. 

In addition to the need for technical and clerical assistance, several other 
factors have created a serious need for increased funds. Appropriations for the 
Federal Extension Service for 1956 and the estimates for 1957 did not provide 
increases for the Federal office. Only a portion of the cost of pay increases author- 
ized by Public Law 94, Act of June 28, 1955 was provided. Administrative costs, 
including travel, per diem, supplies and equipment have also been rising. All 
these factors make it necessary to request additional funds for the operations of 
the Federal Extension Service. 

(6) An increase of $96,540 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the ‘‘Preface’’ at the beginning of the Explanatory Notes. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language for the Extension 
Service to reflect the recommended revision of the appropriation structure to 
consolidate within a single mainhead appropriation account, ‘‘Cooperative Agri- 
eultural Extension Work, Payments and Expenses’’, four separate appropriations 
for the agricultural extension program. The proposed changes are as follows 
(new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 

l Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: For payments for 
cooperative agricultural extension work under the Smith-Lever Act, as 
amended by the Act of June 26, 1953 (7 U. S. C. 341-348), and the Act of 
August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 683-4), [$48,370,000] $52,720,000; and payments 
and contracts for such work under section 204 (b)—205 of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U. 8. C. 1623-1624), [$1,495,000] $1,645,000; in 
all, [$49,865,000] $54,365,000: Provided, That funds hereby appropriated 
pursuant to section 3 (c) of the Act of June 26, 1953, shall not be paid to any 
State, Hawaii, Alaska, or Puerto Rico prior to availability of an equal sum 
from non-Federal sources for expenditure during the current fiscal year. 

Retirement costs for extension agents: For costs of employer’s share of Federal 
retirement for cooperative extension employees, $5,260,000. 

Penalty mail: For costs of penalty mail for cooperative extension agents, 
[$1,650,000] and State extension directors, $2,164,000. 

{Administration and coordination] Federal Extension Service: For admin- 
istration of the Smith-Lever Act, as amended by the Act of June 26, 1953 
(7 U.S. C. 341-348), and the Act of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 683-4), and 
extension aspects of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U. 8. C. 
1621-1627), and to coordinate and provide program leadership for the ex- 
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tension work of the Department and the several States, Territories, ang 
insular possessions, [$2,000,000] $2,341,000. 

The first change in language involves establishment of the item for “Payments 
to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico” as a subappropriation item within 
the majnhead account, in lieu of a separate appropriation as in the past. 

The second change involves establishment of a new item for “‘Retirement costs 
for extension agents” to provide the necessary appropriations to pay the em. 
ployer’s share of Federal contributions to the retirement fund for cooperative 
extension employees, pursuant to Public Law 854. 

The third change proposes to add the words “and State extension directors” to 
the item for ‘“‘Penalty mail.” Public Law 705, 84th Congress, provides that the 
Post Office Department shall be reimbursed from appropriations made specifically 
therefor to cover the cost of penalty mail incurred by State extension directors, 
The inclusion of these words and the appropriation of the funds requested would 
permit reimbursement to the Post Office Department in accordance with the law, 

The fourth change proposes to eliminate the title ““Administration and coordi- 
nation” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘Federal Extension Service” with respect to 
funds for Federal administration of the cooperative agricultural extension program, 


PAYMENTS TO STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Federal funds available for fiscal year 1957 for cooperative agricultural extension 
work within the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico under the Smith-Lever 
Act, as amended ($48,370,000), and for carrying out the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act ($1,355,000 for payments to States and $140,000 for 
contracts) total $49,865,000. 

Payments to the States and Territories are made directly to a designated 
officer in each State and Territory and the funds are disbursed by them in accord- 
ance with budgets and programs of work submitted by the State directors of 
extension and approved by the Administrator of the Federal Extension Service 
on behalf of the Secretary of Agriculture. As reflected on table I, at present less 
than 42 percent of the cost of extension work is being financed from Federal 
sources and more than 58 percent from State and local sources. The funds are 
used by the States for the employment of extension workers to carry on cooperative 
agricultural extension work. Paid extension workers are being assisted by a 
network of voluntary neighborhood leaders who cooperate in carrying out exten- 
sion programs. 

The use of these funds is indicated in greater detail in the following tables. 
Table I indicates the sources of funds allotted for cooperative extension work in 
the States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for 1957, including allotments 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act. Table II reflects the allocation of Federal 
funds to States on the basis of rural and farm population. Table III shows 
estimated direct payments to and contracts with States and Territories for 1958, 
indicating those which require offset by States, county or local funds, those 
where such offset is not required, and the basis of allotment. Table IV indicates 
the various classes of field agents employed with extension funds. 
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Tas_e II.—Extension Service appropriations for the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico 


] 


| Proposed | Total pro- 
| increase, posed for 
1958 1958 


Payments to States based on rural and farm population, Smith- | | 
Lever Act, secs. 3 and 3 (ce) 2: 
Alabama. - : | $1, 730, 540 
Arizona. sib Serle d dg o's hiieentdin tercidie bined bet thn biseninbemaeae 233, 082 
TI ne ae a | 1,415, 272 
California __-. Suite 4 =a oid oi arenerib seeps noe ar 
Colorado - cneddalss cack sakes 436, 131 | 
Connecticut. - _- etal ; 248, 339 | 
Delaware - é i , ; 121, 195 
Florida cigieinnk hiemieoraines iadoandaa eine: 561, 826 | 
Georgia. oes = ote 1, 808, 040 
I andnct sss rian gies hiviededa cic eee tals Suen ee 329, 998 | 
Sas ; 1, 458, 443 | 
Indiana__- = dh desiatatite ore adie dai : | 1,212,395 | 


Iowa.._- ; : ia 7 1, 316, 780 | 
Kansas __- 


Kentucky ak banihdinas ~ | 1,700, 7, 207 
Louisiana. __ aes cilia diets aioe 1 ee 65, 911 
Maine_. : ioe onime ieee ; q 19, 489 
Maryland. --- ecstasy aaa 30, 165 
Massachusetts = : | 349, | 24, 705 
Michigan. -__- bs pioieké ook $4 . , 327, 91, 012 
Minnesota__ ‘ ‘ ae ahin hehe pndngutent . a 80, 154 
Mississippi. - - : sinime dbl wwaedtedse ) 5 tame 106, 963 
OO , 492, 870 | 91, 836 
Montana : en eee a Meteo | 16, 866 
Nebraska - : ; MIA. shwihe wsuen | 41, 907 
Nevada__- ciigcs baa aedaeed ic Aiea \ } 2, 623 
New Hampshire----- actbdebetddvctinendantencouaa an 7 9, 089 
New Jersey. .-_..-- a aeeetaa = a | 24, 217 
New Mexico-_---- a aie eines awa 298, 84 16, 897 
New York = i deeehde otakahasetitat act ik E 91, 653 
North Carolina nabpinhinds ccmpabie lack sane | 2,305, 197 153, 110 
North Dakota- ---.---- Oya ; te 511, 636 | 27, 145 
Ohio-_. | 1,651, 163 | 114, 100 
Oklahoma. __- ; ‘ Sirah | 1,205, 827 | 61, 854 
Oregon beak wen ghedhad Sabet cedl 468, 908 | 32, 239 
Pennsylvania_._- aches ; ----| 1,634,876 | 123, 952 
Rhode Island ___- cid ‘ iin dibchdawdd dn sini tog eek 94, 141 | 3, 995 
South Carolina. _- “a anes yn din & lipase Shed aa 77, 165 
South Dakota___. : plcadekcamsa nese hae 513, 078 26, 627 
Tennessee ____ : : ‘ 1, 719, 851 109, 251 
Sadia = deppid es ae 2, 774, 310 153, 201 

, Lah <dead peek | 222, 120 11, 682 
Vermont-. i 213, 012 11, 193 
Virginia. _.-_- es canta wicnenaaae aioli 1, 398, 792 90, 067 
Washington . ‘ 583, 013 39, 711 
West Virginia.__. Sains ad eid SanicnlenMnaeaiies ini 863, 110 | 59, 048 
Wisconsin __...___- Sada 4 tava Sits j toes ites Sola wes cig 81, 709 
Wyoming. -___- — : 173, 605 7, 229 
Alaska___- ; : plicit nana shots omten | 73, 245 2, 592 | 
Hawaii-____- aatatars iets ee 231, 737 10, 706 
Puerto Rico = 1, 461, 360 | | 98, 362 








Subtotal -..---| 46, 596,691 | 2,928,000 | 49, 524, 601 
Special need funds secs. 3 (b) and 3 (©) ‘1 of Smith-Lever Act_- 1, 133, 309 | 122, 000 1, 255, 309 
Rural development funds sec. 8 of Smith-Lever Act : 640,000 | 1, 300, 000 1, 940, 000 
Agricultural Marketing Act funds (including contracts) _........._-- { 1,495,000 150,000 | 1, 645, 000 








Total payments and contracts. - - Ageid 49, 865, 000 4,500,000 | 54, 365, 000 
Retirement costs: Federal share of retirement costs for ‘cooperative 


| 
extension employees. - - | 5,260,000 | 5, 260, 000 
Penalty mail: Reimbursement to — office for penalty mail for | 


| | 
Extension Service____- SE ee : pana ....| ' 1, 650, 000 | 514, 000 2, 164, 000 


ere WO is ds Sess poet-h OR 515, 000 | 10, 274,000 | 61, 789, 000 








' Excludes anticipated supplemental appropriation in the amount of $514,000 included in the rLWAES in 
1957 for State directors’ mailings. 


91653—57——_14 
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TaBLE III.—Statement of direct payments to and contracts with States, Hawani, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico, indicating those requiring offset by States and Territories, 
those not requiring such offset, and basis of distribution as estimated for 1958 





Total Basisof |Amount paid; Amount 
Item estimate, allotment without 


Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and | 
Puerto Rico-._._-.-- 


! $31, 597,279 | $14, 513, 808 | 300 
? 18, 882, 721 


Payments and contracts under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act 1, 645, 000 41, 645, 000 | } 1, 505, 000 














Total, direct Federal payments 54, 365, 000 °| 54, 365, 000 16, 593, 808 37, 771, 192 


1 Frozen by sec. 3 (b) of Public Law 83; $300,000 for Puerto Rico; specified by law. 
2 9,063,706 farm population; 9,063,706 rural population; and 755,309 special needs. 

3 Rural development; on basis of special needs. 

4 Basis of approved projects and contracts. 

5 Regional marketing contracts. 





TasLe I1V.—Extension field agents under cooperative appointment with U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, June 30, 1954, 1955, and 1956 (extension workers not 
under appointment are excluded) 


June 30, | June 30, 
1954 1955 
State workers: 


Directors and omnes Ow pumpe) ......... 190 | 203 
Specialists - . _- amet otis 1,813 | 1, 982 





Total, State staff soni ee a —s ; 2,003 | 2 185 


County workers: 
Pes i nares ty es eer PL ne 679 | 684 
Agricultural agents !__. gh dasee = ‘ Siacuddaod - 5, 694 | 6, 482 
Home economics agents !__ __- 3, 870 4, 064 





Total, county staff.._.- ee ninale gehen 10, 243 11, 230 





| 
! 


Grand total | 49046} ~—-13,415 | 


1 Includes club agents. 
Number of agricultural counties in the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 


Number of agricultural counties served by county extension agents 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russe.tu. The committee will come to order. 

This afternoon we will commence by hearing from the Extension 
Service. I suppose more members of the Senate are familiar with the 
activities of the Extension Service than any other single function of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Secretary Peterson is also the head of the Extension Service, 
as well as research. We will be glad to have you make any such 
statement you see fit, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Prerrerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing before this committee of the Senate to 
present for your consideration the work of the Extension Service, 
together with budget proposals for Federal support of that Service 
for the ensuing fise ‘al year. 
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Extension work is the joint effort of the Department, the land- 
grant colleges, and the governing bodies of over 3,000 counties with 
each contributing financially to its support. 

It takes the results of research to farm people and marketing 
agencies, and assists them in applying these findings to the operation 
of their own farms and businesses. 

While there are many features of extension programs that are com- 
mon to all counties, the Extension Service operates on the principle 
of adjusting its services to local needs. Extension programs are 
built in cooperation with the people concerned. Help and guidance 
is provided by the State land-grant colleges and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The enduring strength of American agriculture lies not only in the 
ability of farm families to organize, manage, finance, and operate 
their own farms on a sound, efficient, and continuing basis, but also 
to adjust its operations to meet the ever-changing productive ca- 
pacity in relation to consumer demands which are also changing. 

Farm families, in contributing to the strength of American agri- 
culture, face many problems and need all the applicable information 
which is available. 

It is the responsibility of the Extension Service to take the research 
results from the laboratories, interpret them for their use in light of 
current economic conditions and in terms of the problems of individual 
farm families. 

It is through the full development of the abilities of farm families 
that we can best be assured of the maintenance of the family farm as 
the dominant element in American agriculture. 

The work of the Extension Service is designed and conducted to 
help these families develop these abilities—to enable farm families to 
apply to their own situations the findings of science, the essential 
skills in management, and the art of better living. 

This applies to both the farm and the home because in farming the 
two are inseparable. It applies also to the youth of the farm families— 
the future managers of our farms and farm homes. 


PROGRESS IN SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE 


The Extension Service during the past few years, through the use 
of increased Federal, State, and county financial support, has made 
marked advances in its services to farm people. 

Among the advances are the improvement of farm operations; the 
reducing of cash costs without sacrificing efficiency; the development 
of economically adequate farm units; the conservation and improve- 
ment of land, water, and forest resources. 

These are major areas of concern to the families on all family- 
size farms. They are matters of critical significance to the younger 
farm families just getting established in farming in this period of high 
capital investment and high cash operating costs. Hence, particular 
efforts are being made to serve these young families. 

All rural residents are not operators of economic farming units— 
and many fall in the category of strictly rural residents. 

There is an increasing number of people living in the country and 
working in urban areas. This creates problems of effectively absorb- 
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ing these people, many of whom have strictly urban backgrounds, 
into the local conomic and community structure. 

It creates problems of schools, transportation, sanitation, recrea- 
tion, demands for counsel with respect to home food production, home 
management, home beautification, additional applicants for 4-H Club 
training, and many more. 

These developments have great significance as many additional 
rural families look to the Extension Service for help and leadership in 
meeting these situations. 

In addition to the family-size farm and the nonfarm rural resident, 
there is a very large group of part-time farmers. Many of these 
families with inadequate incomes depend largely on agriculture as a 
source of revenue. 

These people are now utilizing, and many will continue to utilize, 
the physical resources of land for at least a part of their income. 
Some have the possibility of developing economic family-size farm 
units. Others will need to find other employment to supplement, at 
least in part, their farming enterprise if they are to develop an ade- 
quate level of living. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


It is with this group that activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and other departments of Government are being intensified in 
the rural development program. The Extension Service has a dual 
responsibility in this effort. 

The first is to counsel with these individual farm families in helping 
them to determine how to take advantage of their agricultural oppor- 
tunities. If these cannot be developed to a reasonable level, then to 
work with them in seeking other employment to supplement their 
farm income. 

The second responsibility of the Extension Service is to provide 
counsel and guidance to locally organized rural development com- 
mittees undertaking to bring about more effective local public services, 
to develop new opportunities for employment, and in other ways to 
improve local conditions. 

The economic welfare of farm people is not solely determined by 
their ability to manage and operate their farms and homes. It is 
also conditioned by the effici iency of the marketing system through 
which their products must flow to reach the ultimate consumer. 

For this reason, the Extension Service over the past few years has 
directed its educational program toward methods of marketing and 
utilization of agricultural products. 

I would emphasize that the basic job of the Extension Service 
carries the important responsibility of building an awareness on the 
part of farm people of other programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture which the Congress has authorized to be put into effect. 

As the educational arm of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Extension Service explains the purposes and objectives of such pro- 
grams, how they can be used, and how farmers can participate in 
these programs. 

Although administrative agencies must take the responsibility for 
explaining the operative proc edures for programs which they admin- 
ister, farmers expect the Extension Service to advise them as to how 
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they can make use of these programs in the conduct of their farm 
enterprise to accomplish desired results. 

Mr. Ferguson, the Administrator of the Federal Extension Service, 
and members of his staff are present to go further into the detail of 
the operation of the Extension Service and to respond to such inquiries 
as the members of this committee may wish to make. 

Senator Russe. All right, you may proceed, Mr. Ferguson. 


PROGRESS OF EXTENSION SERVICE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fercuson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the priv- 
ilege of supplementing the statement of the Assistant Secretary and 
to give you a very brief progress report. 

You are quite familiar with the efforts of the Extension Service in 
recent years to adjust its services more nearly in line with the exacting 
requirements of modern-day agriculture. 

While group educational methods, such as meetings, demonstra- 
tions, and the use of mass media, continue to be very efficient in get- 
ting information disseminated quickly to audiences ready to accept it, 
there is a growing need for more intimate teaching and advisory work 
with families whose background and experience are such that group 
methods alone do not fully provide needed help. 

This more intensive work is directed toward helping these families 
develop the ability and understanding to appraise their physical, 
human, and natural resources. It includes helping them to see how 
efficiencies can be increased, cash costs reduced, and net incomes 
increased. 

It means bringing them the latest research findings and showing 
them how these findings can best be applied in particular farm situ- 
ations; how the natural resources of the individual farm may best be 
used, conserved, and further developed; and how the benefits of var- 
ious Government and other programs may best be realized. 

Experience to date with this more intensive method has been most 
gratifving and provides abundant evidence of its practicality and 
efficiency. In the beginning it requires more time of Extension 
agents per individual family assisted; but as abilities of such families 
are developed, after a vear or so, the agents are able to direct their 
attention to other families. 


INCREASE IN 4-H CLUB ACTIVITY 


A trend of significance is the increasing number of rural youth of 
4-H Club age in our rural communities with a decreasing number of 
farms. Although participation in 4-H Club work is increasing, the 
number of boys ‘and girls of 4-H Club age living in our rural communi- 
ties is increasing more rapidly. 

This presents a real challenge to the Extension Service to strengthen 
program content to better equip those young people who plan to con- 
tinue in farming. At the same time appropriate educational services 
need to be provided to those who may not continue in farming, but 
who, nevertheless, benefit materially from such training. 

The increase of $3,050,000 requested for allocation to States under 
formula is to strengthen the continuing program, permit more em- 
phasis on work with individual families, and in States where a need 
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exists, to bring extension salaries to proper competitive levels to permit 
recruiting, training, and holding a competent staff. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


This more intensive type of educational procedure, including addi- 
tional effort with youth, is just getting underway with underemployed 
farm families in those pilot counties undertaking rural development 
programs referred to by Secretary Peterson. These families have not 
ordinarily been inclined to avail themselves of the assistance provided 
by Extension. 

To provide additional extension support to the rural development 
program, the estimate includes an increase of $1,300,000 under section 
8 of the Smith-Lever Act. 
































SECTION 8. SMITH-LEVER ACT 





Senator Russe.iu. Mr. Ferguson, suppose you make a brief state- 
ment right there as to the purpose of section 8. You have mentioned 
it, but a person reading this record would not know what it is. Just 
make a brief statement as to what section 8 provides. 

Mr. Fereuson. Section 8 is the last amendment to the Smith-Lever 
Act, which provided the opportunity for the Congress from time to 
time to make assistance available to States where there was a need 
for the allotment of funds outside the formula to provide help to 
these families and in rural communities where we had low-income 
problems. 

Senator Russe. It is the rural development program. 

Mr. Frereuson. It is the rural development program; yes, sir. 

Senator Russge.u. All right, sir. 

Mr. Frercuson. This will be used to strengthen the work in some 
of the counties where this work is just developing and in beginning 
the intensive phase of the program in 50 additional counties. 


EMPHASIS ON EFFICIENT MARKETING PRACTICES 


Another important phase of Extension work being emphasized re- 
cently is that of distribution and utilization of agricultural products, 
or marketing work. 

Less progress has been made in increasing efficiency in our distribu- 
tive processes than has been made in the field of agricultural produc- 
tion in recent years. To the extent inefficiencies do exist, they reflect 
upon the individual farm families’ income through lower returns for 
the products they have for sale. 

The Extension Service throughout the country is strengthening its 
educational work with producers and their cooperatives in meeting 
modern-day problems and opportunities in the field of marketing. 

However, a real opportunity for bringing about additional efficien- 
cies lies in bringing more intensive educational programs to the 
handlers of agricultural products. 

Extension work of a somewhat exploratory nature has been in 
progress over the past few years with these handlers, all the way from 
the first receiver to the retailer. 

This work is designed to bring research findings to those responsible 
for the handling of agricultural products, particularly perishable prod- 
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ucts, so as to maintain quality, reduce spoilage and waste, provide 
more effective display to increase sales, and to encourage orderly 
marketing. 

UTILIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Through funds approved by this committee, the Federal Extension 
Service has employed four specialists in the field of utilization of 
agricultural products. These men are working closely with the four 
regional research divisions and with the State land-grant colleges. 

They are bringing to the industrial users of agricultural products 
the newest research developments promising increased efficiencies in 
the utilization of such products, as well as possible new uses. This 
work, although still relatively new, is attracting great interest. 

It is being received very favorably, both by industry and the col- 
leges. A few of the land-grant colleges have such employees, and 
others are considering the employment of similar individuals to work 
with industry in their States. 

To further press toward more efficient distribution and utilization, 
the estimates include an increase of $150,000 under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act for allocation to the States on a project basis and for 
contracts. 

The complexity of problems currently facing farm people warrants 
a broader and more direct type of consultation with rural people 
than we have employed in the past. 

Hence, extension is now engaged in more sharply focused consulta- 
tion, with broadly representative groups, working with the major 
problems on which they wish to obtain help from the Extension 
Service. 

This effort to develop improved programs is new only in the sense 
that it is being done much more thoroughly than in the past. 

We feel that such an effort is quite essential in keeping extension 
work closely related to the most pressing local problems. At the 
same time it helps in developing local leadership and initiative and 
encourages this leadership to assume responsibilities bringing about 
constructive developments through the efforts of local people them- 
selves. 

EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Another development is the growing recognition that the mag- 
nitude and complexity of educational responsibilities facing local 
extension workers demands continuing efforts toward their professional 
improvement. 

State extension directors are developing more opportunities for the 
professional improvement of their staffs, and are requesting more 
assistance from the Federal Extension Service in planning and con- 
ducting such inservice training work. 

Another item in the budget for support of the work in the States is 
$5,260,000 to provide for the emplover share of Federal contributions 
to the retirement fund for cooperative extension agents pursuant to 
Public Law 854. 

There is an item of $514,000 to provide for penalty mail costs of 
State extension directors pursuant to Public Law 705. 

The last item is for an increase of $341,000 broken down into 2 


parts, namely, $96,540 for contributions to the retirement fund pur- 
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suant to Public Law 854 on behalf of the employees of the Federal 
Extension Service. 

The other part in the amount of $244,460 is to strengthen the staff 
of the Federal Extension Service in order that it may keep pace with 
increasing requests from the States for specific assistance in this co- 
operative undertaking, and to more adequately support the Depart- 
ment’s direct interest in this joint effort. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, but we shall be glad 
to answer any questions which you may have concerning the work of 
the Extension Service or any of the specific items in this budget esti- 
mate. 

FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION FOR RETIREMENT FUND COSTS 


Senator Russe.u. This item of $5,260,000 for the employer’s share 
of the Federal contribution to the retirement fund—that seems to be 
rather large when measured against the appropriations in this item, 
which is about $50 million. 

Is that a recurring item, or is that one to catch up back pavments? 

Mr. Fercuson. That is to meet the requirements of Public Law 
854. In this cooperative arrangement between the Department and 
the States, the Federal Government has assumed responsibility, Sena- 
tor, of taking care of the amount necessary to take care of the em- 
ployer’s share of payments to the Federal retirement. 

Senator Russeuu. In other words, they make the contribution for 
the States’ appropriation that goes into the payment of these salaries? 

Mr. Fercuson. That is right. 

Senator Russeiy. And the States contribute nothing to that item? 

Mr. Fercuson. That is right. 

Senator Russe._u. How do you get any contribution out of the ex- 
tension worker? 

Mr. Ferauson. The States collect the employee’s contribution and 
pay that directly into the Federal Government. 

Senator Russeiu. Do they collect from the funds he receives from 
the State? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes. 

Senator Russeuu. So he contributes on his entire salary, whether 
it is from State, local, or Federal sources? 

Mr. Ferauson. That is right. 

Senator RusseLy. But the Federal Government assumes the pay- 
ment of the employer’s share of that part that is paid by the county 
or the State? 

Mr. Frereuson. That is right. 

Senator Russe. All right, sir. 

Mr. WHEELER. Senator, that has been the case for a good many 
years, and I am sure you realize it. This represents a shift in the 
financing pursuant to the law passed last session rather than in a 
lump-sum appropriation to the Civil Service Commission. 

Senator Russet. I was aware of the fact that we had passed a 
law several years ago, which covered the extension employees, brought 
them into the Federal retirement system; but I must confess that this 
is the first time I was aware that that law required that the Federal 
Government pay the employer’s contribution on all of the salary. 

I recall the law very well, and I was strongly in favor of covering 
them under it, but if 1 had caught it at the time, I think I would have 
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insisted that the States contribute to that as well as local subdivisions, 
because this is a cooperative venture. 

Its very strength depends on maintaining the cooperative nature of 
it. I suppose we coal make that small deviation without damage. 

I do not complain about it, but I could readily see that $5 million 
more than the Federal contribution on this amount of expenditures 
in any other branch could cause difficulties. 

Now you say that you are seeking an increase of $3,050,000 to 
strengthen the continuing program and permit the emphasis on work 
with individual families. 


SALARIES OF STATE AND COUNTY PERSONNEL 


That is a normal expansion of the activities, but where they are 
putting this increase in those States where a need exists to raise 
extension salaries to proper competitive levels to permit rec ruiting, 
training, and holding a competent staff—is there a very wide variation 
now in the compensation of extension workers in the several States? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes, there is, Senator. There is quite a wide 
variation in the extension salaries from State to State. 

Some States have their extension salaries, I think, up in very good 
fashion—other States, we feel, are lower than they should be, and we 
feel that there is a need in those States, particularly those States 
which are below the average, to bring those salaries in line. 

There has been more or less of an accepted philosophy, sort of an 
unwritten law, that Federal funds have been used over the years for 
the initiation of the programs, and the States have looked to their 
State legislatures and county governments for funds for increased 
salaries. 

EXTENT OF FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 


However, we feel at the present time that there are some States 
which are going to have difficulty bringing their salaries in line from 
their State and county funds, and that ‘there is a need in those States 
for the use of some Federal funds for salary adjustment. 

Senator Russexu. This is in the nature of an equalization fund then? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes; in reality it is an increase which would be 
used for salary adjustments. 

Senator Russetyu. Will there be any State in which the Federal 
Government will contribute more than 50 percent of the salary of 
any individual? 

Mr. Ferauson. If we put it on this basis, there are several States, 
where the State portion of the support of the Extension Service is 
considerably above 50 percent. 

Senator Russe.ty. I am well aware of that. I was asking you 
about your low States, or your weaker ones, where you would use 
that money in the nature of an equalization fund. 

Do you propose to pay more than 50 percent of the salary of the 
extension workers, particularly on the county level, from this increase, 
if it is allowed? 

Mr. Ferauson. The final salary adjustment is the responsibility 
of the States. However, we have consulted with the States on this 
problem. We discussed it with them just recently in four regional 
conferences, and I think there is a pretty general feeling among the 
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State directors, particularly in those States where salaries are low, 
that they are going to use any increase that is made this year in 
Federal funds for the adjustment of salaries. 


Senator Russe.ty. You did not answer my question, Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Peterson. Senator, if I may interject, overall, the records 
here say that the Federal Government’s portion was 42 percent, 34 
percent State, and 24 percent county and nonpublic sources. 

As I understand the operation of this program, the requirement is 
that the State and county together at least match the Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution, so that the Federal Government would not pay 
more than is prov ided by the combination of State and county funds. 

Senator Russety. That is the question I asked. So it is a fact 
then that in no case will more than 50 percent of any man’s salary be 
paid by Federal funds? 

Mr. Scurusen. There are a few States, Mr. Chairman, where the 
Federal sources exceed slightly the State sources. 


SMITH-LEVER ACT PROVISIONS 





Our Smith-Lever Act, as it was rewritten, recognized the previous 
laws affecting the allocation of Federal funds to the States. Section 
3 (b) of the new law provides that the basis of distribution existing 
prior to its passage would be continued. Section 3 (c) of the new act 
authorizes additional appropriations for payments to the States and 
provides the basis for the allocation of such appropriations. All 
funds appropriated under section 3 (c) or since 1953 has required that 
the States provide an equal amount before the funds became available. 

Nationally, the Federal Government puts in 42 percent, and the 
States put in 58 percent. 

Senator Russeiu. Yes, I am fully aware of the fact that over the 
whole Nation the States put in more than the Federal Government. 
What I was trying to find out was if there was any State that was not 
putting in the 50 percent. 

Mr. ScHRUBEN. Yes; there is. 


STATES THAT DO NOT CONTRIBUTE 50 PERCENT 


Senator Russeiu. Will you give us a table that will show this, or 
can you read that now? 

Mr. Scurusen. Would you like the amounts? 

Senator RussEtu. Yes, sir; the States and the amounts. 

Mr. ScurusBeNn. This is for fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Russeuu. Yes. 

Mr. ScuruseNn. Alabama, Federal funds, $1,773,184.61; total from 
within the State, $1,656,977.54. 

Arkansas, from Federal sources, $1,455,272.08; from within the 
State, $959,062.75. Incidentally, in connection with Arkansas, you 
will be interested to know that their State legislature this year in- 
creased the annual appropriation in support of extension employees 
$738,000. 

Senator Russeiy. Will that bring them up to 50 percent? 

Mr. Scurvsen. That will bring them above 50 percent. 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Chairman, if I might clarify what I said to 
you a moment ago, Mr. Ferguson just informs me that the new money 
appropriated over the amount—when the amendment took place—is 
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required to be matched, as determined by the Congress and it is my 
understanding that within the base amount that was appropriated 
prior to the time the amendment that required matching of all funds, 
that the full matching requirement does not apply. I was not aware 
of that when I responded to your question a moment ago. 

Mr. ScuruBENn. That is correct, Mr. Peterson. 

Senator Russeuu. All right. Let us have the others that do not 
contribute 50 percent. 

Mr. ScuruBEeNn. Georgia, Federal funds, $1,921,220.35; and from 
State sources, $1,627,049. I understand that their increase in the 
State this year is quite substantial. 

Senator Russeuu. I do not know about it, but I think it should he 
at least 50 percent of the Federal expenditure whatever that is. 

Mr. Scurusen. Kentucky, from Federal sources, $1,798,480.80; 
and, from within the State, $1,311,200. 

Minnesota: Federal funds, $1,300,536.66; and, from within the 
State, $1,133,842.23. 

Mississippi: Federal funds, $1,853,521.54; and, from within the 
State, $1,629,939.39. 

Missouri: $1,626,421.96 Federal; from within the State, $1,576,- 
055.87. 

Incidentally, Missouri has already appropriated enough to bring 
theirs up this fiscal year. 

Senator Youna. Are these figures you are giving all salary only? 

Mr. ScurusBEN. These are their total funds, and not for salary 
only. I do not have that breakdown. 

Senator Youna. From the figures you are giving, you could not be 
sure whether they matched dollar per dollar in salary, could you? 

Mr. Scurusen. No. 

Mr. Frercuson. The law does not require that they match dollar 
for dollar on salary. It is dollar for dollar on appropriation. 

Senator Youna. Are you uniform on the States, as to matching of 
the salary? 

Mr. ScuruBen. No; however, that poses no problem. The salary 
arrangement is set up in such a way as to provide for the most eco- 
nomical accounting procedure within the State. There is no particu- 
lar advantage for an individual to be paid 100 percent from Federal 
funds, and somebody else be paid 100 percent from county funds or 
from State funds. 

Senator Youna. I remember when I was on the appropriations 
committee of the State legislature back in 1933, when we were broke, 
we let the Federal Government do all this business. We just did not 
appropriate that at all. 

Senator Russeiu. I am glad to report to you now, sir, that you 
are slightly ahead of the Federal funds by about $40,000 a year or so. 
All the money we sent out there to help North and South Dakota, 
when they were on relief so long, they kept it there. 

Mr. Scurupen. Am I giving you the figures you wanted? 

Senator Russe.tu. Yes; you seem to be. 

Mr. Scurusen. The next State is South Carolina. Federal funds, 
$1,296,985.74; funds from within the State, $1,073,552.34 

The next State is Tennessee. Federal funds, $1,799,564.49; funds 
from within the State, $1,391,925. 
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The last State, I believe, is..West. Virginia. Federal funds, 
$894,527.61; from within the State is $680,049.66. 

Puerto Rico: Federal funds, $1,461,359.56; and, from State funds, 
$944,513. 

Mr. Wheeler just informed me that I missed Ohio. That is correct, 
Ohio: Federal funds, $1,707,540.87; and funds from within the 
State, $1,561,533. 
















ACTION IN TENNESSEE 









Senator Russetyt. Has Tennessee 
this big gap in the two funds? 

Mr. ScoruBeNn. Tennessee increased their appropration last year 
very substantially, and I understand that they expect to make 
further substantial increase this year. What the exact amount is, of 
course, cannot be determined until their State legislature has com- 
pleted its session. 

Senator Russe.u. There is no real uniformity in the program within 
the several states. In some of them, the State puts up nearly all of it, 
and the local community or counties very little of it; and in others 
the counties put up substantial amounts. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Scurusen. That is correct. 


taken any action to decrease 























ATTITUDE OF COUNTIES 





Senator Russe.yt. Have the counties shown any disposition, in 
these States that are contributing less than 50 percent, to increase 
their contribution? 

Mr. Scoruspen. I have not made an exact comparison of that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.y. I did not ask you to give it to me in exact dollars 
and cents. I thought maybe you knew about it as an overall program 
trend. 

Mr. ScuruseNn. There has been a very substantial trend nationally 
for further support by the State legislatures. 

In fact, the major increases in recent years have been through the 
appropriation of the State legislatures with the counties contributing 
quite substantially also, but percentagewise, or rather, I should say, 
proportionwise, not as high as States, because in years earlier the 
counties were carrying a higher percentage of the load. The State 
legislatures have been increasing their appropriations to more or less 
balance their relationship with the counties and with the Federal funds. 














DECLINE IN 





FEDERAL PERCENTAGE SINCE 1940 
The Federal funds have maintained a fairly constant percentage 
since 1954. The percentage of Federal funds has gradually come 
down since 1940 when the Federal share was 57 percent. In 1956, 


the Federal share was 41 percent; in 1957, it was 41.9 percent. 








NORTH CAROLINA CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator Russe.u. I notice that North Carolina certainly does well 
by their extension service. Their grand total is larger than that of 
any other State, I believe. It is, including Texas. The State of North 
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Carolina manages to find over $3 million—to be exact, $3 million—to 
put into this program. 

Capitalwise, North Carolina’s contribution is much greater than 
that of California and New York, even though those States put more 
in; when you consider the population of the States, North Carolina 
seems to be, by all odds, contributing more than any other State. 

Mr. ScuruBEN. Oh, yes. 


SALARIES OF EXTENSION AGENTS 


Senator RusseLut. Have you made any study recently of the salary 
scales in the Extension Service, and how they compare with those 
of other agencies? 

I have had representations made to me that the Extension agents 
were behind in their salaries, that the salaries of other employees 
of the Federal Government, and, indeed, of some of the State em- 
ployees were now substantially larger than that of the Extension 
agents. 

Have you made any study of that? 

Mr. Ferecuson. Mr. Schruben, do you want to answer that? 

Mr. ScuruBen. I would be happy to. We have never been able 
to make direct comparisons with other field salaries, because of the 
variation in some of the salaries, but we have made rather careful 
studies of our Extension salaries; and each year we get from the 
States the high, the low, and the average salaries for each of the major 
types of professional personnel employed i in the counties. 

Senator Russe.u. I want you to put a copy of that table which 
you just referred to in the record, and I wish you would also furnish 
for the record a table of the pay schedules within the several States for 
county agents. 

Mr. ScHruBeN. The average salaries? 

Senator Russeuu. Yes. 

Mr. Scurusen. Do you want that to be a detailed breakdown, or 
do you want the county agent and the home agent? 

Senator Russe... Yes; the home agent is just as important as the 
county agent. 

Mr. ScurusBen. Do you want the assistant agents and the associate 
agents, and so on? 

Senator Russeiu. I want the data you referred to in your study, 
and if you have it, as to average and minimum and maximum. 

You just said you had collected that much data in the field, did you 
not? 

Mr. ScuruBen. Yes; we have. 

Senator Russet. That is what I want furnished for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Average annual salaries, September—October 1956 
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Average annual salaries, September—October 1956 
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NATIONAL AVERAGE COUNTY AGENT SALARY 


Mr. ScuruBen. The national average of the county agents was 
$6,118. 


Senator Stennis. Pardon me, but does this include the assistant 
agents or the associate agents? 

Mr. ScuruBeNn. No; it does not include the assistant agents or the 
associate agents or the younger agents, but the so-called top average 
of the county agents is $6, 118. 

Senator Srennis. Right there may I ask what State is highest and 
what States is lowest? 

Mr. Scurusen. The highest salary for a county staff worker is 
$11,700; this is as of October 1956, which is the latest study we have. 
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Senator Stennis. Yes, now by funds, the highest State, please. 

Mr. Scurusen. The average salary for the State of California, 
$9,267. 

Senator Stennis. What is your lowest State? 

Mr. ScuruBen. The lowest State is $5,100. That is the range. 
That does not include Puerto Rico because that is not comparable, 


USE OF AUTOMOBILES 


Senator Russe.tu. Within the States, there are also differences in 
various appurtenances that go along with those salaries. Do not 
some States make an allowance for mileage for the use of automobile, 
and others do not, or is that all computed in your salary scale? 

Mr. Scurusen. We attempt not to compute that in the salary 
scale, but in some instances it is very difficult to always have every- 
thing ferreted out, and in some instances it may be computed in, but 
we attempt to keep it out. 

Some counties furnish an automobile; other counties pay mileage, 
and in some instances the States may pay mileage, or they may permit 
or provide a flat monthly allowance, which is supposed to take care 
of the cost of transportation of the agents. 

Senator Russe.u. I did have some complaint in my own State that 
they did not furnish cars or allow them nearly enough mileage if they 
allowed them any. 

Just as a matter of information, where does that fortunate agent get 
that $11,700? 

Mr. ScurusBen. In the State of California. 

Senator Russe.u. I had heard that there was one in Georgia that 
got almost that much, but I was just wondering. Iam not asking you 
to run that down. I do not want to be invidious. I might say he is 
worth that much. 

Mr. ScuruBen. The top agent in Georgia is paid considerably more 
than the average one in Georgia. 

Senator Russe.u. The one agent I have in mind is worth all he gets. 
He is one of the best ones we have. Do you make any effort to en- 
courage the States to increase their contribution to this work? 

Mr. Frereuson. That is thoroughly discussed with the States, 
Senator. That was done recently in a series of four regional confer- 
ences in which we went into considerable detail with the States on the 
question of salary adjustments, and we encourage the States which 
had a salary problem to take a very serious look at them. Our ad- 
vance information on what seems to be forthcoming in terms of State 
appropriations would indicate that a good many States will make very 
substantial salary adjustments this year. 

Some of them will depend entirely on State appropriations, and 
others will use any Federal funds that are made available to them, 
but the plans are if the appropriations that are currently in sight in 
the States go through, that there will be some very substantial salary 
adjustments made. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, will you yield to me for the pur- 
pose of asking a question? 

Senator Russeii. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. As I understood your question, it was not really 
answered about county agents compared with other agricultural 
workers. 
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Senator Russet. No; but [ was coming back to that. 
Senator STENNIS. Excuse me. 


COMPARISON OF SALARIES 


Senator Russet. Have you made any study as to whether men 
doing comparable work in the Federal Government, let’s say the Soil 
Conservation Service, and work of that kind, as to whether people 
doing comparable work receive greater or lesser salaries than the 
county agents? 

Mr. ScuruBen. With State salaries varying as much as they do, 
that is the State salary and the salaries within States, it is quite 
difficult to make a direct comparison; and, as I understand it, the 
salary of the other agencies varies from State to State, as well, depend- 
ing upon whatever factors are allowed. 

We have not made a specific, precise comparison. Some of the 
comparisons have been made in Puerto Rico, which, of course, show 
very wide disparity, because extension salaries in Puerto Rico are 
competitive within the area and are not competitive outside the area. 

Senator Russeiu. Would it be very difficult to make a study in 4 or 
5 States, and get that information for this committee? 

Mr. Scurusen. We have tried it in the past and in frustration, we 
discontinued it; but we will make every effort. 

Senator Russety. Do not spare the members of the committee. 
You can go into them. Get a good one and bad one and one in be- 
tween, and give us a little idea of how these salaries compare with 
other Federal salaries. 

Mr. Scurusen. What we would probably do would be pick varying 
salary levels within extension, and take salaries that were above 
average and States with below averages. 

Senator Russaiu. It should not be difficult. You have the Farmers 
Home Administration, the women home demonstration work in that 
too, and also in Soil Conservation Service, which is somewhat similar, 
in the same area. 

I realize the difficulty, but if you can get anything to help us please 
do, because this is getting more difficult because many representations 
are being made to us. 

Mr. ScuruBen. I am sure we can get a thorough comparison of 
Federal salaries with those where the people are working alongside 
each other. 

Senator Russeiy. That would be helpful. Of course, if you cannot 
get anything on the States, that is all right. But if you could just 
get it on the Federal employees, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Pererson. Perhaps some of the States might give us this 
information. 

Senator Russeuu. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Comparison between salaries of county agricultural extension agents and assistant 
agents and similar employees an the Farmers’ Home Administration, Soil Con. 
servation Service, and Commodsly Stabilization Service 














































| Extension Service | Farmers’ Home Soil Conservation | Stabili- 
bids Administration Service Service 
County deetiitticrel | County supervisors | Work unit con- | County office 
extension agents | servationists managers 
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| | | | 
| High | Low | Aver-| High | Low Aver- | High | Low | Aver. High | Low Paes 
| age | age | age age 
—— |__| —___ |__| 
Oregon. ._.._| $8, 476| $5, 922! $6, 966 os “, 525) $5, 491 $6, 520! $4, 525) $5, 620} $5, 400) $3,835) $4, 793 
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| age |“ age age | age 

| | | | | 

| ee ve 
Oregon......- $7, 062) $5, 095| $5, 835) $5, 605) $3, 670| $4, 486) $5, 605 #, 5 525| $4, 8 None| None} None 
New York_- --| 6 030} 3,800) 4, 622! 4,660) 3, 670) 3,934) 5, 740, 4,£ 525| 5, 008 None} None} None 
Virginia___._- 5, 560) 3,600; 3,973) 5,470) 3, 670! 4,570) 5,335! 5, 200) 5, 290| None! None} None 
Arkansas -- 4, 400) 3, 700) 3,910) 5,605) 3,670; 4,315) 5 4, mops 5,2 247 


prs None} None 


Selection of the 4 States of Oregon, New York, Virginia, and Arkansas in the 
foregoing tabulation is based upon ranking of the 48 States from highest to lowest 
average salaries of county agricultural extension agents. The ranking was then 
divided into four quartiles and the sixth State within each quartile was selected 
except the third where the seventh State was chosen, to afford better geographical 
sampling. 

High and low salaries shown in the tabulation are those actually paid to em- 
ployees by type of position reported in each of the four States. Average salaries 
were computed in all four agencies as a simple arithmetic average for each State 
based on the sum of actual salaries by type of job divided by the number of em- 
ployees. Salary data for the extension agents are based on September 1, 1956, 
information. Salary data on FHA, SCS, and CSS employees are based on April 
15, 1957, information. 

Positions occupied by employees in the Farmers’ Home Administration and the 
Soil Conservation Service are subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
Salaries reported for these two agencies therefore fall within the rate schedules of 
that act at GS-5 (Farmers’ Home Administration only), GS-7 and GS-9. Sal- 
aries reported for CSS although not subject to the Classification Act are deter- 
mined by a classification and pay plan essentially equivalent to that act, 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Senator Russet. What do you need all this big increase here in 
administrative expenses for the Department? You have over a 10- 
percent increase which you are requesting to strengthen administration 
of the program. 

How do you plan to spend this $244,000 increase? 

Mr. Fercuson. This is the first request we have made for quite 
some time in support of the Federal office here, Senator. 

As these programs expand in the States, the demand on our office 
increases. As a matter of fact, our State requests for assistance from 
the Federal office in the last year increased 16 percent. 
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BREAKDOWN OF NEW POSITIONS 


The breakdown of the new positions that we need in our office is: 
First, a new position in our 4—H Club office. 

We have a very small staff of seven people, here at the Federal level, 
who are serving the entire United States in the 4-H Club field. 

We are faced with this problem in 4—H Club work, that by 1960 it 
is estimated that we will have 12 percent more farm and 28 percent 
more rural nonfarm youngsters of 4-H Club age; and as the rural 
community begins to change its complexion in many parts of the 
country, the problem of developing 4—H Club programs to meet the 
needs of these youngsters becomes somewhat more complicated and the 
pressures brought upon our staff here to get the kind of counsel and 
guidance that we would feel is necessary in order to give the States 
the kind of help they need, continues to increase, This | position would 
be used to strengthen our situation here. 


HOME ECONOMICS COMMUNICATIONS 


In our home economics work, we have a request for a home econ- 
omist in the field of home economics communications. We have been 
rather short of help from our staff in developing adequate com- 
munication in the field of home economics work. 

This work would involve training and assistance to State personnel 
in the use of radio, television, publications, and other mass com- 
munications, helping the States develop communications programs 
which would better service the farm homemakers and consumers in 
the field of homemaking. 

The total field of communications in this day and age has become 
ahighly specialized one. Asa matter of fact, one of the great demands 
for help from our office comes in this particular field. 

The whole area of communications from general conversation, the 
interview, the over-the-fence type of discussion that agents have with 
farmers, all the way through the use of the most modern techniques 
of mass communications, including television, puts a tremendous 
demand on us in this field. 


EXTENSION MARKETING WORK 


We are asking for four positions in the field of marketing. Exten- 
sion marketing work has grown gradually over the years. I do not 
believe that we have yet been able to quite face up to all of the 
problems that face us in the marketing field. 

One of the problems is the fact that a State can operate within its 
own boundaries rather efficiently. However, when you get into a 
market such as New York, which draws its commodities from many 
States, we are not in a position with our present staff to meet that 
kind of a situation. 

We are proposing 4 people, 4 additions, to our staff; 4 people who 
would go into these terminal markets and actually provide that type 
of service to the States because the States at the present time are 
quite unable to cope with it. 

Senator Russe.u. All of these States have people trying to eope 
with it; do they not? 
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Mr. Fereauson. Not outside their own boundaries, Senator. For 
instance, the State of California sends a man to the New York market 
several times a year, but many States are unable to do this. 

Of course, when he is on the New York market, he is primarily con- 
cerned with the problems of marketing so far as California produce is 
concerned. 

We believe that by putting somebody from the Federal office on 
that market, he can represent the interests of all the fields and States 
rather than just one. This would be a great help, and particularly 
in the field of perishables: humidity and temperature controls, work 
methods, equipment and facilities, facilities for conditioning and 
ripening produce; transit, exercising quality maintenance; packaging 
and unloading produce, and general economic information on the 
supply and demand and the outlook would be incuded in the work of 
these four people. 


FISCAL AND PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


We are asking for one position in the field of fiscal and personnel 
management. ‘This is a field in which we are becoming more deeply 
involved day by day. The States are asking for a great deal more 
help than they used to ask for in the field of budget development, 
budget execution, accounting procedures, personnel management, 
proper procurement control, filing systems, records, management, and 
the general administrative management field. We are quite inade- 
quately staffed here to give the States that kind of help. 

We are being requested by some States to come in and make an 
intensive study of their systems of management operations. 


We are quite ineffectively staffed to do that kind of a job, although 
we feel it is a service we can and should render to the States in main- 
taining our cooperative relations and in making the Extension dollar 
do its best work. 

We are asking for one person in this field. 


EXTENSION RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 


We are asking for two people in the lower grades for Extension 
research assistants. We have, in the Federal Extension Service one 
division which we call our Division of Extension Research and Train- 
ing, which is involved in the studies of extension methods and their 
effectiveness. 

Demands from the States in this field have become very heavy in 
recent years. Many States are taking very seriously the matter of 
evaluating what they are doing and the methods which they are 
using to do it. 

As a matter of fact, some nine States now are making a study on 
this intensive method of doing extension service. It is what many 
States call farm home development. 

While we do not go into the States and actually make these studies, 
our small staff helps the States in developing these studies. We are 
asking for two research assistants who would work in the field of 
planning and preparing work schedules for studies, interview instruc- 
tions, the questionnaires, and that type of thing. 
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ASSEMBLING RESEARCH DATA 


These two research assistants would also be engaged in the work of 
assembling and tabulating research data, and following through with 
routine extension research procedures. 

Those are the positions, Mr. Chairman, that we are proposing here 
for strengthening the Federal Extension Service in its work with the 
States. Operating costs such as travel, communication, transporta- 
tion of things have all gone up. The additional funds requested over 
and above the positions mentioned are required to meet these addi- 
tional operating costs. 

As the whole program develops, the pressures upon the staff here 
have increased. Take, for instance, in the field of rural development, 
we have taken care of our contribution without any additional staff. 
We have loaded that on folks that were already working hard, so we 
feel at this particular time that we do need some assistance here in 
order to balance out with the States and give them the kind of help 
that they are asking for in these various program fields. 

Senator RusseLL. You say one is in the 4—H Club field? 

Mr. Ferevuson. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Russeuy. Of course, that is something that is of tremendous 
importance. I think it is one of the best programs that we have. 

As the number of farms decreases, it has given the agents more time 
to deal with 4-H Club work, and we have a special section in several 
States to do it. 


ROCK EAGLE PARK, GA., 4-H CLUB FACILITY 


I doubt that every State has done more in proportion to its 
resources—in fact, I doubt that any State has done more in propor- 
tion to its resources, than my State. Have you ever been to Rock 
Eagle Park? 

Mr. Ferecuson. Yes, and that is a great facility. I do not think 
there is anything in this country that quite equals Rock Eagle as a 
4-H facility. 

It is a great compliment to the State of Georgia that its citizens 
have provided that for their young people. 

Senator STENNIs. May I ask what it is? Is it a park? 

Senator Russeiu. It is a recreational development where the 
State has spent over a million dollars, and various concerns and 
companies have given cottages that cost about $15,000. 

It is a magnificent development where the members of the 4-H 
Club of Georgia—and I have asked how many of them—some 200,000, 
I believe, come in there in the summertime and have these mass meet- 
ings and conferences. 

It is an old Indian camping ground, and it gets the name from the 
fact that there is a huge eagle formed on the ground there which was 
left by the Indians. 

It has large assembly halls, dining halls, movie theaters, chapels, 
and sleeping quarters for several hundred youngsters. That program, 
of course, is getting much more important as discipline in the homes 
is deteriorating all over the country, as it unfortunately is. 

I think the 4-H Club is one of the most effective weapons that we 
have against juvenile delinquency. It gives them something to do 
with their minds and time. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


_ I think all the States have radio and television programs now. 
You do not propose to pay the stations anything, this is just to get 
the material together; is it not? 

Mr. Frrevuson. This is to provide a person to serve as a training 
person to assist the State people in carrying forward their program, 

Senator Russeiu. We have daily programs in my State from exten- 
sion on the radio. I think it runs from 6 o’clock to 6:30 every morning, 
IT hear it occasionally. 

In television the Extension has one every other night, on some of 
the stations. 

Mr. Fereuson. From our office here, we do not do that work 
per se. Our reason for extending this is in the marketing, home 
economics, to work with them in developing their programs in the 
field of home economics. 


INCREASE FOR MANAGEMENT AND OPERATIONS 


Senator Russe.t. Under management and operations—do you 
teach them better handling of their finances? Is that what that is? 

Mr. Fercuson. That covers the whole area, Senator. That prac- 
tice has come about because as the size of the staff has increased, the 
problems have increased also. 

Senator Russexu. That is primarily a State function, is it not? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes; that is primarily a State function, although 
the States look to us to give them a great deal of help; and the inter- 
esting thing is that in a great many instances we have been able to 
help simplify and make more effective the system that the States are 
using. 

For instance, in your home State of Georgia at the present time, our 
people are working with your folks down there in a rather exhaustive 
study of the entire management operations of the Extension Service 
in Georgia. This is being done at their request. 

They came and said, ‘‘Will you come in and help us?” We made 
this statement, 

We will not come in and make a study and leave you with the results of it. 
We will come in and work with your committees so that when you get the study 
made, it will be your study as well as ours. 

That is the basis on which we work with the States on a problem 
of this kind. In that way we combine the best thinking of the folks 
in the State and that of our staff. If they think their way through 
these problems then the answer seems to be a very firm one. It is 
their answer when they help develop it. 

In other words, the attitude we develop in the minds of State staff is: 
This is our answer. This is not the Federal Government coming in and telling 
us how to run our business. 

We try to avoid that at all cost, but when we work together with 
them on this kind of a basis, we come up with the feeling that this 
has been a joint effort. It is being well received. 

We also have requests from two other States wanting us to come 
in and do a similar thing for them. Maybe Georgia has started 
something we are going to have trouble keeping up with. 
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Senator Russe. I was talking to an agent the other day, and he 
said that he had received help and information on how to landscape a 
lawn, and since he got his done, now he is having to work at night and 
in the early morning to do it for everybody in his little city which is 
near where I live. 

Of course, I have always been a firm believer in Extension Service; 
but it has its weaknesses. The people in the program, 90 percent of 
them are good, but if one bad one gets in there—and it is a pretty good 
club—I guess almost as close as the Senate—in many of the States, it 
is hard to get anybody out. It does good work. 

We have two angles to it: the number of farms decreasing, and par- 
ticularly the number of family farms; but on the other hand, the few 
that survive have greater problems than we have ever had in the past. 
This is another item that has been developed since 1949. Senator 
Young? 

Senator Younc. I do not have any questions. 

Senator Russeiu. Senator Stennis? 


SALARY COMPARISONS 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I want to adopt what you have 
said and just follow just a little further about these salary needs from 
this angle—and may I say to the Secretary, Secretary Peterson, espe- 
cially at the county level, that these comparisons requested would 
throw so much light on this matter, and it seems to me like the De- 
partment of Agriculture, rather than the Extension Service could get 
these comparisons, or rather samples of them, and get them in here 
in time for us to consider them at this sitting. 

Do you think that can be done? 

Mr. Peterson. As I indicated, we know what the Federal employ- 
ees’ salaries are. The Extension Service knows what the States are 
paying to the extension personnel in the respective States, both by 
average and grade of extension employee. 

It, therefore, seems to me that they can very quickly take that 
information and compare it with what we are paying to our work unit 
conservationist, for example, and give you the comparison of the 
State-paid personnel to Federal-paid personnel, who are working in 
the same field and in the same location. 

Senator Stennis. Do you contemplate doing that before the com- 
mittee closes the record? 

Mr. Prererson. I visualize no reason why it cannot be done. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I say this further about the 
salaries of the extension workers, both county agents and home- 
demonstration agents: Much has been made of the great increase 
percentagewise since 1949. 

I think part of that is due to the fact that in the years preceding 
1949, that this group had been neglected. 

Senator Russetu. Oh, no, Senator. I do not think that statement 
is correct. It may have been neglected in comparison to today, but 
when I came to the Congress the appropriation was only 3 or 4 million 
dollars. It has come up to over $50 million. 

Senator STENNIs. I was not talking about this committee but the 
program as a whole. The whole program had not been kept up to 
par, I do not think, in some ways, and this increase is very timely. 
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That is the substance of what I want to say, and the demands have 
increased a lot—the demands that they have to carry—in my part of 
the country. ‘The load they have to carry in my area of the country 
is great. 

* Senator Russell says, there are less people on the farms, but 
you never were able to get all of them in the 4—H Clubs, or in the 
county agent’s or home-demonstration work. I think the demand is 
still there in a very strong way; and as the chairman said, the prob- 
lems are really growing, and these extension people have to do a lot 
of overtime work. 





OVERTIME WORKED BY COUNTY AGENTS 






I think that is a point that has not been mentioned, and especially 
the county agents and home-demonstration agents have worked more 
overtime than the others have over the years. 

Mr. Peterson. My personal experience when I was farming and 
the county agent in my home county was perhaps my closest friend, 
that many an evening he and I sat around the kitchen table working 
until the small hours of the moraing on county problems. 


IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 


I think generally you understand there has been a veritable tech- 
nological explosion in the agriculture of the country. In view of the 
rapidity with which new technical information is developing and the 
competition within agriculture itself, the farmers, to keep up with the 
competitive situation, have been forced to increase the workload upon 
extension at a very rapid rate. 

The other impact is that more and more farmers are trying to keep 
up in the competitive race and, therefore, have to draw on all the 
resources available to get the information that is necessary to permit 
them to farm at the highest attainable level of efficiency. 

This seems to me to be one of the important reasons why the 
counties and the States and the Federal Government together in this 
program have increased their support for it as rapidly as they have. 

In addition to that, I think that the figures indicate that of the boys 
and girls on farms, 2 out of every 4 will subsequently find employment 
off the farm. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 






















4-H CLUB TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Peterson. It may be in agricultural activity, either processin 
or distributing or some other type of work; but these young men an 
women, through the 4-H Club program, can get and do get very 
valuable, and, I think, necessary experience in understanding agri- 
culture in the many ramifications. 

Senator Stennis. The general training and character building they 
et, then, is worth the money if they never return to the farm or never 
ave any more contact with it. 

Mr. Peterson. I spent some 2% years, roughly, as a juvenile court 

judge before I came to Washington, and during that time I never had 
a 4—H Club youngster in my court. 
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Senator Stennis. Is it not true that the younger generation takes 
more advantage of this than the older generation did? 

Mr. Peterson. That has certainly been my observation. The 
youngster is enthusiastic. He has the radio and he has the television, 
and he gets an early exposure and his curiosity is aroused more quickly, 
than the older person, who has not participated widely in community 
activities. 

However, he also finds that extension is now a necessity because of 
the impact of this new technology on the ability of the older person 
to conduct a successful operation of his farm or raneh, as the case 
may be. 

Senator Stennis. Again, on this salary matter, I think it is a vital 
matter in getting the right men—getting the young fellows just 
graduated from agricultural colleges—you have to have a competitive 
salary scale to get your share of those men. 

If you do not get them now, in a few years you will be running on 
flat tires, because you have to have that young blood; se give us that 
salary comparison schedule, so we can compare these salaries with 
others. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


On this rural development program, Mr. Ferguson, what is the status 
of planning on the extent of the pilot counties? If you are not going 
into many additional pilot counties, what is your program with 
reference to the rural development? 


Mr. Ferauson. We are opera this year, now, in 54 pilot 


counties. ‘Those counties are not all completely staffed. The pro- 


gram has been initiated in 54 counties, in 24 States. There is a 
need to expand this to additional counties. We also feel there is a 
need to strengthen the program in the counties in which we are now 
onerning, 

I would say in connection with the rural development program, 
that it is yet a very new program, and we are feeling our way. We 
feel it has tremendous potential. 

Senator Srennis. Is it to be applied to all the counties perhaps? 
Is that the potential you speak of? 

Mr. Fereuson. No; we do not feel that at any time would we ever 
seek enough appropriation to apply to all of these low-income counties 
at any one time. It is our feeling, after the program gets well 
started—the counties could take over and carry on. Then we can 
use some of these funds to help other counties get. started. 

We do not feel that there should be continued Federal support to 
these counties indefinitely. We feel that if they get some help, for 
probably 3 to 5 years, they ought to be well enough along that they 
could take over. 

Senator Stennis. As a general proposition, I believe you made the 
larger point of getting the men and women to try to do the work. 

Senator Russe.u. | agree with that statement. 

Senator SrenNnis. We are in agreement with your point of view, 
and on this particular work, the type of personnel that you need for 
this work is extremely hard to come by. 

That is why I mentioned that salary proposition. It was my idea, 
not to increase the amount for additional county agents so much as 
to improve the quality we have by paying better salaries. 
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Mr. Prererson. We are in agreement on that matter. 
Senator Stennis. That is all I have. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
Senator Russeiy. Senator Dworshak. 


RETIREMENT COSTS OF EXTENSION AGENTS 


Senator Dworsnax. Mr. Ferguson, in your statement on page 6 
you say at the last item: 


For an increase of $341,000 broken down into 2 parts, namely, $96,540 for 
contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854 on behalf of the 
employees of the Federal Extension Service. 


I note on page 199 of your justification the following: 


To provide for the employer’s contribution to the retirement fund for coopera- 
tive extension agents pursuant to Public Law 854, $5,260,000. 

How do you reconcile that? I do not understand it. 

Mr. Frereuson. The first item there, Senator, is for the Federal 
staff employees. The second item is for cooperative agents. Our 
extension people all over the country are cooperative agents and have 
for several years now come under the Federal Retirement Act. This 
amount is needed to provide for the payment of the employer’s share 
to the Federal retirement system. 

Senator DworsHax. How many do you have? 

Mr. Frereuson. We have 13,918. 

; — DworsHak. Do they receive their salaries from the Federal 
unds? 

Mr. Frereuson. Previously these funds were appropriated directly 
by the Congress to the commission. Under this law each agency now 
has to provide for it in their own estimates. This is really a book- 
keeping transaction. 

Mr. Pererson. As to the Senator’s question specifically, they re- 
ceive their funds from the combination of Federal, State, and county 
funds. 

Mr. Frerauson. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. Their salaries come from three sources: Fed- 
eral, State, and county? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, and the Federal pays all the retire- 
ment costs. 

Mr. ScuruBen. These cooperative agents contribute to the retire- 
ment fund on the basis of their entire salary regardless of source. 

Senator DworsHak. Are they in the same category of civil-service 
employees, to that extent. 

Mr. ScuruBen. To that extent. 

Senator DworsHak. They are subject to the same benefits? 

Mr. Ferevuson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Notwithstanding the fact that part of their 
salary comes from the State? 

Mr. Ferevson. That is right. 

Senator Russeiy. Thank you, gentlemen, for your presentation. 
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FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; JOSEPH G. KNAPP, ADMINISTRATOR, FARMER 
COOPERATIVE SERVICE; KELSEY B. GARDNER, DIRECTOR, 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES DIVISION, FARMER COOPERATIVE 
SERVICE; HAROLD D. WALKER, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE 
MANAGEMENT DIVISION, FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses 


Appropriation Act, 1957, and base for 1958 
Budget estimate, 1958 


Increase (for contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
Law 854) 


Project statement 


Project 6 1957 | retirement | 1958 
| (estimated) | costs (Public | (estimated) 
| Law 854) | 


1. Research and technical assistance for farmers | 


cooperatives...........- oii ouwes , 288 | $550, 000 | +$28, 000 $578, 000 
Unobligated balance _- : } 


Total retirement costs (Public Peete GG isi. tsb 4). 4-~~2-- 55k wesseeaen-n---| [428,025] ~~ |+4-28, 025) 





Total appropriation or estimate ___-____._! \ 550,000 | +28, 000 (1)| +578, 000 
| | 


INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $28,000 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator RusseLut. We will now move to the Farmer Cooperative 
Service. We are still within the jurisdiction of Mr. Peterson. He 
has very broad jurisdiction. 

Mr. Peterson, You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Prererson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I am 
glad to discuss with you the 1958 budget estimate of the Farmer 
Cooperative Service. 

The Department considers its assistance to farmers through their 
cooperatives a means of helping them improve the effectiveness of 
their own business enterprises. I should like to emphasize that 
benefits from better cooperative performance are returned directly to 
farmers in the form of increased returns for products marketed, 
lowered costs of essential farm supplies and equipment, and improved 
services. 

Present-day farming conditions place burdens upon and present 
opportunities to farmer cooperatives. Cooperatives enable the small 
farmer to improve his market position for the sale of his products and 
for the purchase of his tools and materials of production. More 
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than 3 million farmers now use cooperative organizations to increase 
their bargaining power. 

Marketing cooperatives need help to increase their bargaining 
power, to build reputations for quality products, to reduce handlin 
costs, and to serve as effective outlets for the products of their farmer 
members. 

Farm supply cooperatives need similar help to strengthen their : 
purchasing power, improve the quality of supplies and services, 
increase variety of supply and equipment items and reduce costs of 
distributing and handling farm supplies. 

Cooperatives of all types need to improve their organizational 
setup and management efficiency, reduce costs of transportation, 
build better membership relations, and strengthen their financial 
structures. 

Operations in 1958 will be continued at the same level as in 1957 
and the only increase shown for 1958 is the amount of $28,000 required 
to meet retirement costs under Public Law 854, applicable to the 
base for 1958. 

Dr. Knapp, the Administrator of Farmer Cooperative Service, and 
members of his staff are here with me and will give further detail 
regarding the operations of the Service. 





EFFECT OF COOPERATIVES ON PRIVATE BUSINESSES 





Senator Russe... Before we hear from Dr. Knapp, I want to ask 
you one question, Mr. Secretary. There has been an increasing com- 
plaint against farm cooperatives, and cooperatives ia general for that 
matter, on the part of those who are engaged in various business 
enterprises. Hardware people write to me and say that the Federal 
Government is fostering, encouraging, and organizing cooperatives to 
handle various hardware, from axes to mowing machines, and it is 
injuring the man who is engaged in private busmess enterprise. 

Has there been any study made to indicate to what extent, if any, 
the farm cooperatives have brought about a diminution of the number 
of businesses in the community? 

Mr. Pererson. I do not know of a specific study in that field, 
Senator Russell, but Dr. Knapp may know of one. That is a debate 
that has gone on for 20 years, at least to my personal knowledge, 
and still goes on. 

Senator Russe. It varies in intensity from year to year. Some- 
times they will get up a big drive and we will get a great deal of mail. 
Sometimes you will not hear from them for 2 or 3 years. 


TAX STATUS OF COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Peterson. It has been my observation that much of the debate 
revolves around the claim referring to the tax status of cooperatives. 

Senator Russe.u. The fact that a man is taxed to support Dr. 
Knapp and his staff is not a large item. The man says he objects 
to his being taxed to create an organization that is coming down there 
to organize people to put him out of business. 

Mr. Peterson. I think that issue was decided when the Congress 
authorized, under the act of 1926 
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Senator Russexu. I was asking about the effect of it. We made 
a decision, but no decision Congress makes is irrevocable as long as 
another Congress comes along. , 

Mr. Pererson. I do not think the effect has been to make it 
impossible for other businesses to operate, because wherever coop- 
eratives are operating other businesses have started up and still 
continue in business on a fully competitive basis. I can only speak 
from observation from such personal studies I have made, but I do 
not conclude that the cooperatives have been or are a source of 
competition which make it impossible for other types of business 
enterprises to compete with. 

Senator Russevy. Dr. Knapp, do you want to make a brief obser- 
vation on that before you commence with your statement? 

Dr. Knapp. Yes, I would like to, Senator. I think the question is 
whether these organizations serve the farmers, and whether the 
farmer has a right to set up an organization to help himself in his 
farming operations. 

Senator Russexu. Being a devil’s advocate for the moment, it is 
somewhat different from the farmer having a right to set up his 
organization and the Federal Government employing people out of 
the common treasury to assist them in that field. 

Dr. Knapp. Our work with farmers on their cooperative problems 
is comparable to the research and educational work of other Federal 
and State agencies on other problems of farmers. I would say that 
in most cases the cooperatives have done a good job and they have 
forced other firms to do a good job. 


INSTANCES OF FAILURE IN BUSINESS 


Senator Russetyt. Do you know of many instances where they 
have closed because of failure in business? 

Dr. Knapp. No, I do not. I have this experience in mind: At 
one time in a New York community there were a number of small feed 
stores. That was many years ago. The margins taken and the 
character of the service provided farmers was not entirely satisfactory 
to the farmers. They set up a rather effective cooperative organiza- 
tion, and in time the weaker organizations, the weaker competitive 
organizations, withdrew from the field, leaving one very strong 
enterprise of a noncooperative type. From that time on there has 
been good, keen competition between the cooperative and the other 
firms. 

Mr. Pererson. I might observe further, Senator Russell. I think 
overall the effect of cooperatives, and I must confine my remarks to 
the western area of the country which I am more familiar with, has 
been to reduce the margin for handling farm supplies and for handling 
farm produce. 

I was at one time president of a small cooperative organization and 
from my farming experience—I do not know of any concerns that 
went out of business in my home area, but I do know the margin for 
handling supplies that farmers use and for handling farmers’ products 
narrowed very materially as the cooperative work in that community 
developed. 

It seems to me on a broader scale that the effect has been to increase 
the competitive area and reduce the margins available both on purchas- 
ing and selling. I believe that has been the principal effect. 
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Dr. Knapp. I might say one further thing, Mr. Chairman. TI re- 
cently saw figures for the State of Texas, in which over a period of 
some 20 years more than 100 supply cooperatives had ceased opera- 
tions. It works both ways. Cooperatives must also meet the com- 
petition of other businesses. 

Senator Russety. That is rather unusual 


QUESTION OF TAXING COOPERATIVES 


Senator YounGc. Some 6 or 8 years ago Congress went into this 
question of taxing of cooperatives quite thoroughly. It was felt at 
that time by some interests that neither the cooperative nor the 
farmer member was paying any tax. As I recall, there was a law at 
that time which was supposed to make certain that either the coopera- 
tives paid a tax on the profit or the members paid it. I have received 
quite a lot of letters saying that that tax is being avoided by the 
issuance of a worthless certificate, and so on. 

Have you made any study of that? 

Dr. Knapp. Yes, sir, we have, and I will be very glad to give you a 
little material for the record on that particular question, if you would 
like it. 

Senator RusseL.,. You might make a brief comment on Senator 
Young’s question. 

Dr. Knapp. I might first say, Senator, that in order to qualify for 
income-tax exemption under section 521 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 a cooperative must meet a number of very specific require- 
ments. 

Senator Russeiu. The biggest one was to make them pay out any 
profits they had to the members of the cooperative where they would 
be tangible in that degree. 

Dr. Knapp. I think I will list for the record, if I may, what these 
requirements are, and then I would like to go on and comment on the 
effect of this law and the present position of these cooperatives under 
the law. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


REQUIREMENTS UNDER PRESENT FEDERAL INcoME Tax Law 


Provisions for qualifying for income tax exemptions are these under section 521 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954: 

1. It must be a farmer, fruit grower, or like association organized and operated 
on a cooperative basis to (a) market the products of members or other producers, 
or (b) purchase supplies and equipment for the use of members or other persons. 

2. Substantially all its stock (other than preferred nonvoting stock) must be 
owned by producers marketing products or purchasing supplies through it if it is 
organized on a capital share basis. 

3. The dividend rate on capital shares must not exceed the legal rate of interest 
in the State of incorporation, or 8 percent a year, whichever is the greater, based 
upon the value of the consideration for which the capital share was issued. 

4. Financial reserves are restricted to those required by State laws or those 
that are reasonable and necessary, and must be allocated to patrons unless the 
cooperative includes them in computing taxable income. 

5. The business with nonmembers may not exceed 50 percent of the coopera- 
tive’s total business, and the purchasing for persons who are neither members nor 
producers may not exceed 15 percent of the cooperative’s total purchasing. 

6. Nonmembers are to be treated the same as members in such business trans- 
actions as pricing, pooling, or payment of sales proceeds, in prices of supplies and 
equipment, in fees charged for services, or in allocation of patronage refunds to 
the accounts of patrons. 
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7. Permanent records of the patronage and equity interests of all members and 
nonmembers must be maintained. 


8. The legal structure of the organization must be cooperative in character and 
contain no provisions inconsistent with these requirements, and the association 


must be actually operated in the manner and for the purposes outlined in the 
requirements. 


SITUATION UNDER PRESENT FEDERAL INCOME-TAX LAW 


Mr. Knapp. All farmer cooperatives now pay Federal income tax 
at corporate rates on any net margin of operating receipts over 
expenses which they retain and treat as their own, that is, which they 
are not under an obligatioti to distribute on a patronage basis. Cer- 
tain marketing and purchasing cooperatives, by complying with strict 
limitations set forth in section 521 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, are permitted 2 special deductions: Dividends paid on capital 
and nonpatronage income allocated on a patronage basis. Approxi- 
mately 62 percent of the farmer cooperatives filing returns for the 
taxable year 1953 qualified for this treatment, according to Internal 
Revenue Service statistics. 

Any farmer cooperative, whether or not it complies with section 
521, may exclude from its gross income for tax purposes any amount 
which it is under a prior legal obligation to distribute to its patrons on 
a patronage basis. The Internal Revenue Service and the courts 
have held that the existence of this legal obligation prior to the time 
the cooperative receives the funds prevents these funds from becoming 
part of the cooperative’s income. 

We think this rule is correct. The income tax on corporations is 
based on corporate profits. The obligation which a properly organ- 
ized cooperative has to pay patronage refunds precludes the creation 
of a profit to the cooperative to the extent of the refund. This is 
the main difference between a cooperative and the more common 
type of business corporation which usually is not legally bound to 
refund anything to its customers or to its stockholders. To the 
extent that other corporations create a similar prior obligation, and 
some do, they are allowed precisely the same exclusion in computing 
their tax. 

Under Treasury regulations a farmer receiving the patronage refund 
from a cooperative, regardless of its form, is required, in computing 
his taxable income, to take such refund into account at its face 
amount, and in the taxable year in which allocation is made where 
his business income is affected, which is usually the case. Two 
circuit courts of appeal have ruled differently on this question. One 
has ruled that the refunds are reportable when made, but at fair mar- 
ket value, if in a noncash form. The other has ruled that the refunds 
are reportable by a cash basis taxpayer only when redeemed in cash. 
These rulings have created a confused situation which may take legis- 
lation by the Congress to correct. The clear intention of the Con- 
ress in 1951 was to collect a single tax on all income developed by 
armers through their cooperatives at the time it is created. 

I hope that answers your question, sir. 

Senator Youne. That clears my question. 


CONFUSION IN TAX RULINGS 


Senator Russe.y. There is nothing in the world that is more con- 
fusing than rulings on tax matters and tax legislation. 
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Dr. Knapp, May I say this further word: The intent of the act of 
1951 was to put the cooperatives on the basis where tax was paid 
except on these two items that I mentioned. The position of a 
cooperative organization which does not elect to ask for the exemption 
is not very much different from that of a cooperative that has asked 
for exemption under this law. 


INSTANCES OF TAX EVASION 


Senator Youne. You do not believe the tax is being evaded? 
Dr. Knapp. All taxes are evaded to some extent. I think there is 
a problem of confusion, as I indicated in the last paragraph of my 
statement. 

Senator Russe.u. Two courts have construed it differently anyhow. 

Dr. Knapp. Yes, sir. 

4 Senator Russexiu. Did either one of them appeal to the Supreme 
ourt? 

Dr. Knapp. There has been no appeal where the Supreme Court 
has passed on the merits of the issues. One case was carried to the 
Supreme Court but the Court refused to hear it. Mr. Gardner who 
is here has given more attention to this particular question. He may 
wish to add a word. 

Mr. Garpner. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have nothing to add. 

Senator Russeuu. If either one of them were appealed it would 
help to straighten it out to get a ruling from the Supreme Court. 

Senator Youne. Is this booklet prepared by your Department? 

Dr. Kwapp. No, sir. This is from the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

Senator Youne. Is that under you, Mr. Peterson? 

Mr. Peterson. No. That is under Assistant Secretary Butz. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Senator Russeiyt. Dr. Knapp, do you have a statement you wish 


to make? 
Dr. Knapp. Yes; I do, Senator. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee; research, advisory 
services, and educational work for farmer cooperatives and their 
farmer members has now been carried on by the Department for over 
30 years under the authority of the Cooperative Marketing Act of 
1926. 


WORK WITH FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Some of the current problems of farmer cooperatives have been 
indicated in the justification material, pages 235-243, which have 
been furnished to you, and in the remarks of Secretary Peterson. 
Many problems of cooperatives are of a recurring nature. For 
example, cooperatives have the never-ending job of improving their 
organization and financial structures, their general operating methods, 
their accounting and business practices, their management and per- 
sonnel, and their relationships with their members. These problems 
have been intensified by the many recent technological and scientific 
advances in farming and industry and by the increasing size and power 
of firms with which cooperatives must do business. 
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I should like to report briefly on how we are using the increase 
provided in the 1957 appropriation. With these funds we have 
initiated work to assist purchasing cooperatives with their problems 
in credit extension and collection, control of inventory, and improve- 
ment of services to members. We have also begun work to assist 
marketing cooperatives to consolidate or coordinate operations, to 
improve services for growers in areas near large consuming centers, 
and to increase their efficiency in handling special crops. An analysis 
of debt financing and revolving-fund operations has been started. 
The annual statistical survey has been strengthened to reveal import- 
ant trends in change and growth in farmer cooperatives. The full 
benefits of this enlargement of our program will become apparent 
within the next year. 

Our work is carried on in three interrelated areas: Research, 
advisory service, and education. Our advisory service and educa- 
tional work put our research findings into immediate and practical 
use. 

GETTING INFORMATION INTO USE 


In the hearmgs last year you emphasized the importance of dis- 
seminating research information. Durmg the past year we have 
endeavored to shorten and improve the readability of our publica- 
tions and get them into the hands of those who can make effective 
use of them. As a part of our management-improvement program 
we held a staff workshop on better report writing in June. We are 
well pleased with the results. 

I have a copy here of the highlights of the workshop that we held, 
and this document is one we will use in the future—as we now use 
it—to improve the character of our reports. 

In the hearings last year you also asked whether we had a manual 
or handbook on how to organize a farmer cooperative. You will be 
interested to know that we have recently revised our circular, Organ- 
izing a Farmer Cooperative, and that there is a strong demand for 
this publication from extension workers and others. Mr. Ferguson, 
Administrator of the Extension Service, says that this circular—this 
was in a memorandum to me— 
points the way to rendering a sound decision on whether to organize, how to form 
a strong firm, and furnishes models that will be helpful in the legal procedures. 

We have had several thousand copies requested by extension 
workers in the States, as well as by others. 

The cooperatives give us excellent cooperation in our work with 
them. In many cases they furnish personnel and transportation 
assistance. We estimate that about one-third of the expense for this 
work—that is, the work we do for these cooperatives—is borne by the 
cooperatives directly involved. 


RECENT WORK 


I would like to supplement the examples of our work given in the 
justifications, pages 235-243, with a few instances of recent work. 

We are assisting the National Livestock Producers Association in 
conducting a series of management-training meetings for executives 
and managers of its stockholder organizations. Also, in February we 
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planned and helped conduct a management-training program for wool 
cooperatives affiliated with the National Wool Marketing Corp. 

I recall last year in the hearing that interest was expressed in this 
problem of management of cooperatives. 

In our work with dairy cooperatives, we have been studying the 
feasibility of coordinating or merging the operations of a bargaining 
and a handling association in Kansas and the merging of two dairy 
cooperatives in North Carolina. : 

At the request of a group of fruit and vegetable bargaining cooper- 
atives, we sponsored in January a national conference at Chicago to 
discuss problems of these associations and determine ways in which 
they could better serve their farmer members. 

At the request of three fruit-marketing cooperatives in New York 
State, we are studying the feasibility of their setting up a joint sales 
and merchandising program. We are making a survey of methods 
being used by broiler and egg marketing cooperatives to maintain an 
effective service for their members in the light of revolutionary 
changes affecting their operations. 

At the request of the National Wool Marketing Association, we 
have surveyed the needs of wool buyers. The report being issued 
from this study will help American woolgrowers compete more effee- 
tively with imported wools. 

We are making an analysis of cost experience of regional livestock 
marketing associations in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan as a basis for 
developing standards of performance. Preliminary findings are show- 
ing significant opportunities for lowering costs. 

In response to many requests, we have revised our report on Coop- 
erative Meatpacking Experience in the United States. We first issued 
that about 20 years ago. This report shows the causes of success and 
failures for such enterprises. 

We have issued a report to help a regional cooperative purchasing 
association improve the effectiveness of its membership publication 
as a means of increasing membership vitality. This report is being 
used by many cooperatives. 

An analysis is being made for farmer cooperatives in Massachusetts 
to determine methods for bringing about better operation of motor- 
truck equipment. Transportation costs on fertilizer raw materials 
are being assembled to assist a cooperative in determining the most 
advantageous locations for two plants for the dry mixing of fertilizer 
in northern Florida. 

We are helping the colleges of agriculture in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Ohio make a joint study of the membership problems of 
a large dairy cooperative in the Pittsburgh area. We are also helping 
Ohio State University on a similar study being made in the Cleveland 
area. 

With the cooperation of the University of Florida we are making 
a survey of the membership relations problems of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE AGENCIES 


I would like to emphasize here that we have greatly strengthened 
our working relations with the land-grant colleges and other State 
agencies. Our regional conferences on research in agricultural cooper- 
ation conducted jointly with the colleges and the American Institute 
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of Cooperation have proved useful in this regard. Our last conference 
of this type was held in October at College Station, Tex., for land- 
grant college workers in the Southwestern States. I have here a copy 
of the proceedings of this conference. We have several requests for 
similar conferences in other regions. We are holding our next one at 
Kansas State College next week on May 6 and 7. 

Our records for fiscal 1956 show that during the year we cooperated 
with State agencies in all 48 States and with Puerto Rico. While the 
majority of these contacts were with research and extension workers 
in the land-grant colleges, we also worked with State departments of 
markets or similar State agencies in 23 States. 

This completes my statement. I will be happy to answer any 
questions. 

OBLIGATIONS FOR TRAVEL 


Senator RussetLt. What amount of your appropriation is spent for 
travel, Dr. Knapp? 

Mr. Waker. About 6 percent; $36,000 is about 6 percent of the 
appropriation. 

Senator Russet. I do not see how you attended all these confer- 
ences on that. Did these local cooperatives pay transportation to 
them? 

Dr. Knapp. Not to them, sir. We do endeavor to tie our travel 
contacts together. For example, if a representative of the Service is 
invited to participate in a conference we try to see that other work in 
that area is carried on so the expense will not be borne entirely by 
participation in the conference. 

Senator Russe.iu. Senator Young, do you have any questions? 

Senator Youna. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russevu. Senator Aiken, do you have any questions? 


TOTAL BUSINESS OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Senator ArkeN. I have just a couple of questions, primarily for the 
record. 

Can you give us an approximate amount of the total business done 
by farmer cooperatives? 

Dr. Knarr. Yes, sir; for marketing and purchasing cooperatives 
together it amounts to a little under $10 billion. This includes related 
marketing and purchasing services. 

Senator ArkeN. And other services? 

Dr. Knapp. It is hard to place a dollar value on other services per- 
formed by farmer cooperatives, such as insurance, irrigation, credit, 
and electricity. These total several billion dollars a year. 

Senator Arken. The amount of the farmer cooperative business 
does not increase any faster than the total amount of our gross national 
product, does it? 

Dr. Knapp. No. The total value of cooperative marketing and 
purchasing business increased from $6.1 billion in 1946 to $9.7 billion 
in 1955, or 54 pereent, while gross national product increased from 
$209.2 billion in 1946 to $390.9 billion in 1955. or 87 percent. It is 
approximately the same as the growth of business by other firms 
serving farmers. 

Senator ArkEN. That is it keeps pace. 
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Dr. Knapp. It keeps pace. 


This ties back to the question raised 
by Senator Russell. 


The cooperatives are about holding their own, 





TOTAL PATRONAGE DIVIDENDS 


Senator AikeN. Can you give us any idea what the total amount 
of patronage dividends returned to the members amounts to in a year? 
Dr. Knapp. Yes, I can. Mr. Gardner can give the information 
precisely, because during the past year he has been directing a com- 
prehensive study of the financing problems of such organizations, and 
for the first time we have the information that you are interested in. 

Mr. Gardner, can you give Senator Aiken the information? 

Mr. Garpner. We estimate that in 1954 before elimination of 
duplication that patronage refunds of farmers’ marketing and pur- 
chasing associations totaled $287 million. We cannot take out the 
duplication exactly, but the net amount after elimination of duplica- 
tion arising from intercooperative business is probably on the order 
of about $238 million. 

Senator Aiken. What would you say to the charge that the mem- 
bers of the cooperatives escape $200 million in taxes a year through 
this medium of refunding and paying patronage dividends? 

Dr. Knapp. I think Mr. Gardner can give you a little more precise 
information on that, sir. 

Senator AIKEN. I have heard that stated by people who I think 
ought to know better. They cannot possibly escape $200 million in 
taxes a year on $238 million refunds. 

Dr. Knapp. That is right, sir. 

Senator ArkeN. Have you anything to add to that, Mr. Gardner? 

Mr. Garpner. | think it speaks for itself, sir. 

Senator A1ken. It is ridiculous. 

Mr. GarpNer. We did make an estimate of the income taxes paid 
by farmer marketing and purchasing cooperatives in 1954. It ran to 
somewhere around $14 million. That checks fairly well with the 
recent summary totals of the Internal Revenue Service for 1953. 
I think our figures and those of Internal Revenue Service are quite 
well reconciled. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF COOPERATIVES 


Senator Arxen. The last question is: What can you say about the 
general condition of all types of farmer cooperatives today? Are they 
strengthening? Do they have greater membership equity? How are 
their assets in proportion to their liabilities? 

Dr. Knapp. I would be happy to answer that question, Senator. 
The organizations are strengthening. When we compare the informa- 
tion that we have obtained from this financial study that Mr. Gardner 
has been in charge of—and the only comparable information that we 
ever assembled on that before was the census made through the banks 
for cooperatives and our Service in 1936—when you compare the 
situation from 1936 to date, we find that farmers have much larger 
amounts invested in their organizations. 

Mr. Gardner will check me on this, but I think the total equity of 
the farmers, or the ownership interests of farmers in their marketing 
and purchasing cooperatives, is about one billion and three-quarters. 
Twenty years ago it was a sixth of that. There has been a substantial 
increase. 
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Our studies also indicate that the total assets of farmer marketing 
and purchasing cooperatives are about double their total liabilities. 
Their net worth, or the equity of the members in their cooperatives, 
represents about 58 percent of their total assets. 


COMPLEX PROBLEMS 


To go on with your question, Senator, the problems of cooperatives 
today are more difficult and more complex than they have ever been 
before because of the changes in agriculture and the increasing size 
of farms. We have always considered cooperatives as a way of 
protecting the family-size farmer because it gives him an opportunity 
to join together with other such farmers to get the advantages of 
large scale operations in buying supplies and in marketing products. 
It has become difficult under the changing conditions presently 
affecting agriculture. 

You are aware of the changes, I am sure, that are affecting the 
broiler industry and the poultry industry, the changes that have come 
about with the chainstores and the mass buyers of products. How 
are the farmers going to put their products into form and compete 
and deal with these large organizations unless they have strong 
organizations representing them? That is what the cooperatives are 
trying to do. Although the cooperatives have made much progress, 
the problems confronting the cooperatives have made great progress, 
too. We feel that the kind of work that we do is needed, if not more 
needed than ever before. 

Senator AIKEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe ui. Secretary Peterson, I believe that concludes the 
hearings on the agencies under your jurisdiction. 

Mr. Prrerson. For the present at least, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Russe.u. After the House reports the bill, we may want 
to have further hearings. We are always glad to hear from you to 
get the information relative to these activities from you and your 
assistants. 


The committee will now stand in recess until tomorrow morning 
at 10:30. 

(Whereupon, at 4:05 p. m., Wednesday, May 1, 1957, the com- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, May 2, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 2, 1957 
UNITED STATES SENA‘E, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF 1HE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:35 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman of the full committee) 
temporarily presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Robertson, Stennis, Young, 
Dworshak, Dirksen, and Aiken. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF O. V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING SERVICE; OMER W. HERRMANN, DEPUTY AD- 
MINISTRATOR, MARKETING RESEARCH AND STATISTICS, AGRI- 
CULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; ROY W. LENNARTSON, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, MARKETING SERVICES, AGRICULTURAL MAR- 
KETING SERVICE; HENRY G. HERRELL, ASSISTANT ADMINIS- 
TRATOR FOR MANAGEMENT, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
SERVICE; ARTHUR J. HOLMAAS, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND 
FINANCE DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; 
HARRY C. TRELOGAN, DIRECTOR, MARKETING RESEARCH 
DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; S. R. NEWELL, 
DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATES DIVISION, AGRICUL- 
TURAL MARKETING SERVICE; MARTIN G. GARBER, DIRECTOR, 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
SERVICE; W. C. CROW, LIAISON MATCHING FUND PROGRAM, 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTURAL MAR- 
KETING SERVICE; FRANK E. BLOOD, ASSISTANT TO DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR MARKETING SERVICE, AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING SERVICE; JOHN J. KAMINSKI, CHIEF, BUDGET 
BRANCH, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; AND CHARLES 
L. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Marketing research and service 


| 
| Marketing 
| research and | Marketing 
| agricultural | — services 
estimates | 

- a tr I 


Appropriation act, 1957. - --| $13, 200, 000 $13, 020. 000 $26, 220, 000 
Activities transferred in the 1958 estimates from “Acre age | 
allotments and marketing eee ' eeaey Stabilization | 
Service” for crop estimates data____- 237, 000 | bee ands : 237, 000 


Base for 1958__..-..-..-.- Lecee-.-----| 18,487,000 | 13,020,000 | 26, 457, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958. ha and senvacnecente. See 15, 186, 000 | 30, 668, 500 


eens. -- 3... 2 ~------------------------------| +2, 045,500 | +2, 166, 000 +4, 211, 500 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1958 
y , 


Marketing research and agricultural estimates: 
For additional marketing research 
For expanded statistical analyses, outlook and service work_- 
For regular collection and analysis of data on farm income and 
production expenses 
For expanding and improving crop and livestock reporting 


Marketing services: 
Increases: 

To expand and improve market news service_____- _- 

To extend, improve, and expand inspection, grading, and 
standardization services 

For furnishing to food inspectors and graders washable 
outer garments to protect the product from contamina- 
tion by the inspector or grader 

To help meet the increased workload in connection with 
administration of the import provisions of the Federal 
Seed Act 

To provide improved supervision of stockyards posted 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act and to post 
additional yards 

To improve administration and enforcement of the United 
States Warehouse Act 

To expand supervision and technical direction for matched 
fund marketing service projects being carried on in the 


+ 178, 000 
52, 150 


For retirement costs pursuant to Public Law 854 
Decreases due to providing a direet appropriation to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for certain leasing costs previ- 
ously paid from this appropriation 


Subtotal 


Project statement 





| Increase (+) or decrease (—) | 
1958 (esti- 
mated) 


lcaningiase 

1957 (esti- | 
mated) | Retirement 

cots (Public | 


Other | 
Law 854) 
! 


+$245, 000 | 


1. MARKETING RESEARCH AND | 
AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATES 


| 
IAgoTIvoIn|, zbrvaze 4 
ay. 


(a) Marketing research: | 
(1) Market development-- $916,183 | $1,045,300 | +$31, 300 $1, 321, 600 
(2) Market 


and costs-__-..---- 


(3) Improving and evalu- | 


ating product qual- 


ity 
(4) Market transportation 
and facilities 


Total, marketing 


research _____-.--- 


(b) Economic and statistical | 


analysis: 
(1) Price, supply, 
consumption 
(2) Farm income 
(3) Farm population 


Total, economic 


organization 


and | 
statistical analysis--_.- 


1, 801, 286 | 


1, 730, 020 
1, 204, 787 


5, 652, 276 | 


| 


652, 462 | 
534, 709 | 
174,012 | 


2, 120, 100 


2, 128, 200 | 


1, 449, 000 | 


6, 742,000 | 


+95, 900 225, 00 | 2, 441, 000 


+88, 200 | 
+64, 100 


+350, 000 
+180, 000 | 


2, 566, 400 
1, 693, 100 


| 
+279, 500 | +1,000, 000 | _ 





1, 361, 183 | 


716 | 
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Project statement—Continued 


. +8 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) | 


Project 1957 (esti- ——— —--—— 


“| 1958 (esti- 
mated) 


Retirement | mated) 
costs (Public Other 
Law 854) 


nities Lone 


1. MARKETING RESEARCH AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATES— 
continued 


(c) Crop and livestock esti- | 


mates: 
(1) Field crops_- ‘. . 
(2) Fruits and vegetables 
(3) Livestock and poultry 
(4) Dairy- _- Feu 
(5) Agricultural prices 
(6) Enumerative surveys, 
cold storage, farm 





employment, and 
wages ’ 


Total, crop and livestock | 


estimates ___. 


Total, marketing 
search and _  agricul- 
tural estimates __ 

2. MARKETING SERVICES 

Market new service: | 

(1) Cotton and cottonseed_| 

(2) Dairy and poultry 
products.-.. 

(3) Fruits and vegetables..| 

(4) Grain, hay, feed, etc 

(5) Leased wire service. 

(6) Livestock, meats and | 
wool. : .| 

(7) Naval stores 

(8) Tobacco 


Total, market news serv- | 


Inspection, grading and 
classing and standard- 
ization: 

(1) Cotton and cottonseed. 
(2) Dairy products- ron 
(3) Fruits and vegetables... 
(4) Grain (U. 8. Grain | 


(5) bivestenk, ‘meats and | 
wool_- 

(6) Naval stores. _.___- 

(7) Poultry products. - _- 

(8) Rice, hay, beans, etc... 

(9) Tobacco.” __ 


$1, 639, 949 
647, 7: 

1, 071, 248 

479, 372 

641, 133 














re- | 


L1, 640, 313 | 


387, 178 


707, 110 


1, 145, 305 | 


206, 029 


292, 662 
942, 362 | 


21, 132 


3, 891, 592 | 


2, 314, 965 | 


25, 887 
546, 832 


1, 618, 174 | 


114, 900 | 
37, 609 | 


337, 931 
60, 705 
1, 722, 500 





189, 814 | 


_13, 437, 000 | 


399, 000 


775, 500 
1, 219, 800 
235, 500 
340, 700 | 


19, 500 | 
190, 700 





2, 303, 100 | 
26, 100 
556. 400 | 


1, 697, 800 


117, 700 
38, 000 
336, 700 
43, 000 
1, 688, 700 








4, 179, 000 


—113, 735 | 
+17, 600 
+55, 200 | 


+91, 870 | 


2, 318, 400 
119, 500 
826, 600 


Total, inspection, grad- | | 
ing, classing and | 
standardization. __._.__| _ 4, 807, 500 | 
‘170, 700. 


6, 779, 512 c 





Freight rate services. __- 166, 6, 214 | 


Regulatory activities: 

(1) Federal Seed Act 

(2) Naval stores and to- 
bacco export permits. | 

(3) Packers and Stock- 


y 

(4) Standard Container | 
Acts. 

(5) Warehouse Act- 


(6) Perishable Agricul- | 
tural Commodities, | 
Produce Agency and | 
Export Apple reed 
Pear Acts_......- 


Total, regulatory | 
activities. ....... | 


252, 241 


8, 626 


652, 105 | 


10, 948 | 
708, 301 | 


255, 200 
9, 800 
769, 700 


} 
12, 500 | 
760, 900 | 








__ $278,200 | 2,190, 100 
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Project statement—Continued 


“| 
| 

Increase (+) or decrease (—) 
| 


Project 1956 | 1957 (esti- l | 1958, (esti- 


| mated) | Retirement | mated) 
| costs (Public | Other 


| Law 854) | 


| | 


| 
| 


| 

} 

2. MARKETING SERVICES—Ccon. 
| 


(e) Administration and co- | | 
ordination of State pay- | 
RE aeknancccan ences $53, 887 $54, 700 +$2, 800 +$15, 800 | $73, 300 


Total, marketing serv- 
Sd ds... 26 





12, 523, 426 | 13, 020,000 | +1, 370, 400 | +795, 600 15, 186, 000 
—= — | —— >| = —— | —= = = 


Unobligated balance __- 
Total retirement costs | 
(Public Law ait) ....-|.------------. lee [+1, 975, 100] [+-86, 950] | [+-2, 062, 050] 


Total available or esti- | | | 
mate_........-...-.-.| 24,554,806 | 26,457,000 | +1, 975, 100 +2, 236, 400 30, 668, 500 
Transferred from ‘‘Payments | 
to States, Hawaii, Alaska | | | 
and Puerto Rico, Extension } | 
Service,’’ pursuant to Public 
Law 94_____- pa ‘ ; 
Transferred from “Removal | 
' 


of surplus agricultural com- 
modities,’””’ pursuant to 5 | 
Us Be Ss Bee talesnine \ 
Comparative transfer in 1958 | 
estimates from ‘‘Acreage | 
| 








allotments and marketing 
quotas, Commodity Stabili- | 
zation Service,” for crop 
estimates data_._.........-- | 
Comparative transfer in the | | 
1957 estimates to ‘Salaries i | 
and expenses, Office of the | | | 
Secretary of Agriculture”’__-_| +21, 788 
a er | 
| 
} 





Total appropriation or | 
estimate______- i 23, 381, 000 26, 220, 000 | 





INCREASES 


An increase of $1,440,800 under the subappropriation ‘‘Marketing research 
and agricultural estimates” composed of: 

(1) An increase of $1 million under the project ‘‘Marketing research” 

Improvement in the marketing and distribution of agricultural commodities 
is imperative. The volume of consumer dollars continues to increase with a less 
than proportionate increase going to the producers of farm products. Marketing 
costs continue to increase while keen competition for the consumers’ dollar comes 
from many sources including greater supplies of industrial goods, wider opportu- 
nities for recreation, and easier ways of postponing payments for the more durable 
consumer goods. 

Advances in preparing and distributing farm commodities essential.— Agriculture 
can hold its own in this competitive struggle only by making comparable advances 
in preparing and distributing products from the farm. Food and clothing markets 
must be augmented by placing before the buyers products that will be preferred 
over those of other industries. In addition, manufacturers of household goods, 
furniture, automobiles, paints, and innumerable other items must be convinced 
that agricultural raw materials can meet their requirements satisfactorily. 

Many types of research dealing with marketing efficiency and costs, and with 
availability, quality, and promotion play a vital role in helping producers, proces- 
sors and distributors of farm commodities do a better job of selling farm products 
and in gaining a greater share of the total market. 

Marketing methods affect volume sold and prices received. 





The volume of products 


sold and the prices received by farmers are directly affected by the methods and 
procedures used in handling, storing, transporting, and distributing. Continuous 
changes in consumer buying habits, increased consumer buying power, shifts in 
population, technological developments and geographic specialization in produc- 
tion require many adjustments in marketing methods and practices. 
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These adjustments, occurring at a rapid rate, present many complex problems 
directly affecting marketing costs, outlets, waste and spoilage, and the extent 
and type of services offered to consumers. Again research—marketing research, 
cutting across boundaries of farm, business, industry, and geographic limita- 
tions—is required to provide the best answers. 

Expanded marketing research as authorized by the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946, can substantially assist in meeting these needs. 

Considerable progress has been made during the past decade in broadening the 
marketing research work to provide information useful to the solution of market- 
ing problems. Nevertheless, there are many problems which cannot be treated 
adequately with the resources available. 

Current trends in the marketing field tend to intensify these problems. These 
trends include increased per unit costs with the resulting interest in more efficient 
marketing methods, including automation, shifts in handling and selling practices 
due to changes in consumer preference on basic technological developments, and 
the increased demand for quality products both at home and abroad. The re- 
search advisory committees, market operators, trade and producer groups, and 
others have stressed the need for new and expanded research efforts directed 
toward these, as well as many other problems involved in marketing agricultural 
products. 

The proposed increase would be distributed to work on market development 
market organization and costs, improving and evaluating product quality, an 
market transportation and facilities. In furtherance of this approach and recog- 
nizing that some shifts in emphasis may be necessary depending upon the avail- 
ability of qualified personnel and facilities and unforeseen contingencies, the 
increase would be used as follows: 

(a) $245,000 under the activity ‘“‘Market development’’ for research to assist 
in expanding the outlets for farm products. 


Need for increase 


More effective sales methods in agricultural marketing are required to retain 
established markets. Farm products are losing markets through serious inroads 
by products of nonfarm origin. Producers, processors and distributors of agri- 
cultural commodities need aid to effectively meet this competition. Grading, 
packaging, and product improvements, and advertising promotion and mer- 
chandising improvements represent opportunities for assistance. 

Further development of markets is also needed in view of agriculture’s ability 
to produce. Market potential studies are needed to test the opportunities for 
selling new or improved agricultural products. Consumption of specific com- 
modities can be increased by incorporating desirable changes and improvements 
in the products. Market tests of sales potential and consumer acceptability are 
vital to business decisions leading to necessary commercial investments in plant 
and marketing facilities. 

The functions served by merchandising and promotional activities financed and 
operated by producer groups need to be defined more clearly and their results 
evaluated. Requests for this assistance are becoming more prevalent. 

Plan of work 

The overall plan involves a three-way approach to market development 
through— 

1. Development of information concerning the satisfaction of consumers 
with the available products and services, and the characteristics and per- 
formance consumers seek in such products. 

2. Cooperation with the regional utilization branches of the Agricultural 
Research Service in the development of new products through conducting 
companion studies in the economic and marketing problems involved in 
making the most out of the new products as outlets for farm-produced com- 
modities. 

3. Providing producers, processors, and distributors with further informa- 
tion on the effects of various merchandising practices and advertising and 
promotion programs; the movement of commodities into consumption in re- 
lation to type of retail outlets, geographic location, and characteristics of 
consuming families; and the extent to which products are distributed geo- 
graphically and seasonally. 
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With the requested increase, this market development research program would 
be expanded to include or provide for increased work on— 

1. Expanded research relating to new and existing products, such as studies 
on— 

(a) the basic characteristics of the rice market; 

(b) the market potential for fats and oils as plasticizers; 

(c) the effect of synthetic sources of nitrogen on the market for oilseed 

meals; and 

(d) the market potentials for new and existing dairy products. 
This research would entail cooperation with the utilization research activities 
of the Agricultural Research Service in exploring new, expanded, and alterna- 
tive uses for farm produets. 

2. Studies of consumer and industrial preferences for food and fiber prod- 
ucts.—Studies of food preferences would be expanded with special emphasis 
on factors, including attitudes, affecting use and nonuse of various foods by 
different segments of the population. Also, additional attention would be 
given to industrial uses of farm commodities—for example, studies of opinions 
and trends to determine the potential of a selected industrial use as an in- 
creased outlet for cotton. 

3. Evaluation and measurement of alternative merchandising methods through 
the establishment of a consumer reporting panel in a selected city.—The panel 
would provide a means for market testing new or improved products and for 
evaluating changes in demand and sales brought about by advertising and 
promotional campaigns for specific products. 

4. Special studies on school lunch and related milk programs.—A portion of 
the increase would be used for studies to ascertain the factors that make for 
successful operations and what changes might contribute toward more active 
and extensive participation by eligible participants in order to utilize these 
programs to the maximum extent as outlets for agricultural commodities. 
This would supplement a study initiated during the current fiscal year, in 
conjunction with the school-lunch program. 

(b) $225,000 under the activity, ‘Market organization and costs,’’ for more 
adequate data on marketing practices, structure, and organization and their impact 
on costs. 


Need for increase 


Farmers received approximately 40 cents out of each consumer dollar in 1956 
compared to 52 cents in 1946. Over the last several years, although the retail price 
on many food items dropped, farmers frequently absorbed more than the price 
decrease at the retail level. 

The reasons for this are not well understood. Analysis of the cost structure for 
moving farm products to markets through the various business operations is 
needed by farmers, marketing agencies, consumers, and legislators to help them 
understand the adjustments in this widening price spread. The influence of 
rising labor and transportation rates and increasing material and investment 
costs on marketing spreads is currently a matter of widespread public interest. 

Constant changes are taking place in the organization and structure of markets. 
Expanding sales of foods in frozen form, consolidation of marketing firms in 
larger integrated units, the possibility of maintaining product quality by the use 
of radiation sterilization or antibiotics, the continuous shift of jobs from hand to 
machine labor—all of these changes, and many others, influence prices received 
by producers. All affect the volume of products moving through the marketing 
system. All influence the efficiency with which various marketing jobs can 
be performed. 

The nature and magnitude of changes in market spreads must be defined more 
clearly and the resulting economic impacts measured. This is necessary to 
determine how undesirable impacts can be minimized or avoided. 

Current trends focus attention on marketing costs and opportunities to reduce 
them. The adequacy of informational services to farmers, marketing agencies, 
and consumers as aids to buying and selling in the changing marketing system 
must be continuously evaluated. Similarly, determination of the usefulness and 
adequacy of present grades and standards in an efficient marketing system is 
necessary. 


Plan of work 
Acquisition of data will be expanded to better inform farmers, consumers, and 
marketing agencies of changes in marketing costs and margins. Efforts will be 


intensified to provide more complete information on marketing organizations and 
policy and to identify problem areas where followup research on economic, engi- 
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neering, and biological studies would aid in finding feasible means of coping with 
currently pressing difficulties. 
This concerted effort involves— 

1. Emphasizing research on changes in marketing margins, costs, and 
operational efficiency and the likely effect of such changes in costs and margins 
on farm-product consumption. 

2. Developing more-explicit data and information on changes in marketing 
organization and structure, the effect of these changes on marketing practices, 
and the resulting impact on costs of marketing and prices at which farm 
products are sold. 

3. Studying services designed to facilitate the buying and selling of farm 
products, such as market news, to ascertain the changes necessary to better 
adapt them to current market organization and structure. 

In keeping with this approach, it is planned that the requested increase would be 
used to initiate or expand work on— 

1. Marketing margins, costs, and operational efficiency, such as— 

(a) Costs and efficiency in marketing dairy products. 
(b) Impact of the use of food trading stamps on buying and selling 
practices, costs, and prices. 
(c) Competitive effects of selling beef on the basis of Federal grades. 
(d) Improved accounting and cost-allocation procedures for poultry 
plants. 
. Changes in market organizations and structures, such as— 
(a) Effect of the growing size and integration of marketing firms on 
prices and services at all levels of marketing. 
(b) Changes in dairy marketing practices and their effect on markets 
and prices for milk. 
(c) Practices employed in marketing refined sugar and their effect 
on prices and sales. 
(d) Improved merchandising methods and practices for farmer co- 
operatives and other farmer organizations. 
3. Adequacy of services relating to marketing, such as— 
(a) Development of long-range marketing outlook information. 
(b) Economie analysis of present grades and standards. 
(c) Needs for market data by farmers in specialized areas. 
(d) Statistics for dried molasses feed products. 
(e) Development of improved methods for reporting egg and processed 
poultry receipts at terminal markets. 
Expansion of marketing information on costs and margins. 
(c) $350,000 for the activity ‘Improving and evaluating product quality” 
directed toward enhancing the attractiveness of farm produce as well as reducing 
waste and spoilage. 


Need for increase 


Maintaining and improving quality during handling, transportation, storage 
and subsequent marketing is essential to,the profitable and orderly marketing of 
farm products. 

Most of the quality losses in marketing channels are of a biological nature. 
Examples are incipient diseases or infections that cause decay or other spoilage; 
chemical and physical changes caused by adverse temperatures, humidities and 
other factors; and insect damage. Although practical application of research 
findings has substantially reduced losses in a number of instances, acute need 
exists for additional basic information on the many biological factors which cause 
quality losses. 

Answers to insect prevention and control problems in marketing channels are 
keenly needed. Adherence to acceptable tolerances for insecticidal residues 
requires greater care in the use of insecticides. The cause of residues has made 
each insect control problem in marketing more complex. Much information is 
necessary on insecticidal residues under each use condition, disappearance after 
application, accumulation with repeated use and removal by processing or milling 
methods. The need for limiting insecticidal residues as opposed to the demands 
of consumers and the Food and Drug Administration for greater freedom from 
insects requires new and improved insect control procedures. 

Development of insect control procedures and information necessary in the 
insect residue problem in marketing requires facilities which will permit controlled 
experimentation and observation of the various control procedures. 

Losses occurring after crops have left the farm add to the cost of food and lead 
to consumer dissatisfaction. Losses from spoilage by mold, decay, overripeness, 
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wilting, bruises and the like are particularly important in the light of cumulative 
costs of grading, washing, packaging, storing and shipping when added to produc. 
tion costs. Problems are constantly arising because of the shipment of new kinds 
of foods, development of new or more distant producing areas and introduction 
of new equipment, packages and other technological advances. 

Buying, selling and pricing on the farm and in the market place are expedited 
when quality can be properly identified and evaluated. Quality evaluation 
methods need improvement to promote better grading of agricultural products 
and to aid in following quality changes so that protective measures against deteri- 
oration and loss can be developed. The development of objective methods to 
supplement the present subjective standards will aid in the proper identification 
and evaluation of product quality. 


Plan of work 


The improvement and evaluation of product quality through biological research 
requires the prevention and control of insects attacking agricultural products, 
the prevention of spoilage and loss of product quality from disease and other 
causes, and quality evaluation and development of objective measurements of 
product quality. 

With the increase requested, this research program would be expanded to pro- 
vide needed facilities and to include new and intensified work on— 

1. The prevention and control of insects attacking agricultural products 
with special emphasis on— 
(a) Insect contamination of processed fruits and vegetables. 
(b) Prevention of insect infestation of products during distribution. 
(c) Control of insects infesting farmers’ stock peanuts and stored 
tobacco. 
(d) Control of insects in transportation facilities, 
2. Expanded efforts directed toward prevention of spoilage and loss of 
product quality, including— 
(a) Improved conditioning and storage of grain. 
(b) Methods of cooling fruits and vegetables. 
(c) Protective services for fruits and vegetables. 
(d) Cold storage of seeds, plants, and plant materials. 
(e) Prevention of deterioration of fresh meats. 
(f) Sterilization of food by irradiation. 
(g) Consumer packaging of farm products. 
(h) Postharvest physiology of fruits and vegetables. 
3. New or expanded research on quality evaluation and development of 
objective measurements of product quality for such items as— 
(a) Basie quality evaluation studies for meat. 
(b) Development of quick methods for measuring protein content of 
wheat. 
(c) Tests for quality of milk solids in dry milk. 
(d) Improved equipment for sampling, testing, or grading seeds. 
(e) Wool quality studies. 
(f) Ante mortem criteria for inspection of poultry. 
(g) Studies of factors affecting seed quality. 

(d) $180,000 under the activity ‘‘Market transportation and facilities” directed 
toward improving physical arrangements, including facilities, equipment, and 
methods for handling, distributing, storing, and transporting agricultural products. 
Need for increase 

Greater productivity in the food distribution industry is a necessity. The 
industry vitally needs assistance in the development of improved methods, 
operating practices, and equipment to meet the challenge of constantly rising 
hourly wages and handling expenses. 

Major changes in marketing operations have increased the need for added 
emphasis in the areas of transportation costs and services and their economic 
effect on agriculture; improving transportation facilities, equipment and methods; 
and developing better shipping containers and packaging for agricultural products. 
More than half of the fresh fruits and vegetables, 80 percent of the livestock, and 
comparable portions of frozen foods, dairy products, eggs, and poultry now move 
to market by motortruck. The movement of fresh and frozen meats by truck is 
increasing. Ten years ago the prepackaging of fruits and vegetables was almost 
unknown. Now, 15 billion pounds of produce are put in consumer units annually. 
It is predicted that 10 years from now, three-fourths of all produce will be 
prepackaged. 
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The demand for technical assistance on planning marketing facilities in specific 
localities has increased. A number of requests was on hand at the beginning of 
fiscal year 1957 for this type of assistance. Also, marketing operations are ex- 
panding constantly in scope and variety. Development of improved equipment, 
work methods and plant layouts is needed to perform more efficiently the numer- 
ous marketing operations and to supply the services desired by consumers. 


Plan of work 

Less expensive handling costs would be sought through the adaptation of 
automation and mechanized methods. These would be applied to transportation 
facilities and services, and to the functions performed at assembly, wholesale, and 
retail markets. 
The proposed increase would provide for— 

1. New or expanded work in improving marketing facilities design, work 

methods, and equipment such as— 
(a) Planning of marketing facilities in specific localities. 
(b) Improved methods, equipment, and facilities for handling, storing, 
and marketing tobacco. 
(c) Improved work methods, equipment, and design for fluid milk 
plants. 
(ad) Methods of cooling fruits and vegetables. 

2. Additional research in transportation costs and services and their effect 
on agriculture to include— 

(a) A statistical time series on movements and revenue involved in 
trucking. 

(b) Studies on volume and nature of truck movements under the agri- 
cultural exemption. 

3. Increased emphasis in research on transportation facilities, equipment, 
and methods, and better shipping containers and packaging in such fields 
as— 

(a) Packaging of fruits and nuts into consumer units. 

(b) Development of a more economical unit container for fluid milk. 
(c) Improved shipping containers for fruits and vegetables. 

(d) Protection of perishable foods in transit 

(e) Improved design of rail cars and trucks for handling grain. 


(f) Improved motortruck and railroad methods and equipment for 
handling bulk shipments. 
(g) More efficient use of transportation services and facilities by 
farmers’ marketing agencies. 
4. Studies in improving wholesaling and retailing methods and facilities 
to— 


(a) Increase efficiency in distributing food through institutional 
outlets. 

(b) Improve management practices, handling methods, and facilities 
for small good stores. 

(2) An increase of $183,300 under the project ‘‘Economic and statistical 
analysis’? composed of— 

(a) $26,000 for improving coverage of outlook and situation analysis and for 
basic research on factors affecting prices, supplies, and utilization of farm products. 
Need for increase 

Increasing emphasis is being placed on the improvement and expansion of out- 
look work, and on statistical studies of demand and supply for agricultural 
products, involving the application of improved statistical techniques. Expanded 
coverage of outlook work is particularly needed to provide assistance in the 
development of regional outlook services. Statistical research in the field of 
supply-price relationships has the direct effect of strengthening the outlook work 
and also increases the general understanding of the economic factors affecting 
farm prices through the dissemination of research results in both technical and 
popular bulletins. 


Plan of work 


The proposed increase would provide for additional cooperation with State and 
regional groups interested in developing improved outlook materials and services. 
A portion of the increase will be used for basic research on the effects of price on 
production of selected agricultural commodities and on factors affecting geographic 
differences in farm prices. 
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(b) $157,300 for regular collection of data on farm income and production 
expenses. 


Need for increase 


During fiscal year 1956 a comprehensive survey was conducted of farmers’ 
expenditures covering calendar year 1955. The information was obtained to 
provide recent data on farm production and living expenditures reflecting the 
substantial changes in farm technology and living standards which have occurred 
since before World War II. In addition, information was obtained to provide 
basic data necessary to develop estimates of farm income, by economic class of 
farms. The information on production and living expenses is also being used to 
update the weights used in calculating the parity index. 

Changes in farm technology and living standards continue to occur at a rapid 
rate.. Furthermore, introduction of new farm programs, or changes in existing 

rograms, can have a substantial effect on production and living patterns. These 

actors make it essential that information on farm income and production expenses 
be provided on a current basis in order that producers and producer organizations, 
administrators, and legislators will know what effect ei changes have on 
farmers’ costs and expenditure patterns as well as on trends in income by economic 
class of farm. 


Plan of work 


Data on farm income and production expenses would be collected on a regular 
basis, with surveys designed to provide nationwide information. During the next 
year, considerable experimental work would be desirable. For example, the pro- 
posed increase would allow for cooperation with one or more land-grant colleges 
in developing a representative panel of farmers who would report income and 
expenditures on a regular basis. Surveys could also be made in one or more 
selected areas or States directed toward determining changes that have occurred 
since the nationwide survey covering 1955 (probably in Minnesota where the 
survey for 1955 was sufficiently expanded in cooperation with the State to provide 
reliable State estimates). This problem of keeping income and expenditure data 
as current as possible is increasingly important as estimates of both farm expen- 
ditures and net farm income are now maintained for each of the 48 States as well 
as for the United States as a whole. 

(3) An increase of $257,500 under the project “Crop and livestock estimates” 
composed of— 

(a) $84,400 for weekly weather crop reports. 


Need for increase 


The weekly weather crop bulletins were started as a service to agriculture when 
the Weather Bureau was in the Department of Agriculture. This service has con- 
tinued to have the cooperative interest and attention of both agencies since the 
transfer of the Weather Bureau to the Department of Commerce. The reports 
are the most popular releases issued on crop conditions between the Monthly 
Crop Reports, and receive a wide distribution and news coverage. They are used 
extensively as a source of information on the progress of crops between monthly 
reports. 

In 39 States, collection of data for the weekly weather crop report is a joint 
effort of the Agricultural Marketing Service and the Weather Bureau and in 
many of these States the State department of agriculture and the extension 
service participate. In most instances the combined report is issued by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service State Statistician’s Office. In nine States where 
there is no cooperation (Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Idaho, California, and Nevada) the Weather Bureau collects both the 
crop-condition data and weather information and issues the weekly reports. 
Also, in 8 of the 39 cooperating States the Weather Bureau has continued to 
collect the crop information from weather observers which gives a very inadequate 
coverage for the State and, because of limited personnel, the State statistician 
has been able to give only nominal assistance in reviewing the material and report 
prior to distribution by the Weather Bureau. In 6 to 8 additional States the list 
of weekly reporters needs to be increased to provide a better coverage of the 
State and a more useful report. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the Department that Weather Bureau 
forms for the collection of crop condition data will not be approved beyond 
June 30, 1957. They have requested further that the Department assume 
responsibility for the collection of all essential crop condition data and cooperate 
fully with the Weather Bureau in the preparation of the joint release at both 
State and National levels. 
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Plan of work 


The Department would assume sole responsibility for collection of crop condition 
data for the joint weekly reports. This would include extending the collection of 
data to the 9 States where the Department now has no responsibility as well as in 
some of the 39 States where weather observers have been supplying the crop data. 
The proposed increase would provide for additional technical and clerical assist- 
ance in State offices where the present staff is inadequate to meet the weekly 
reporting requirements. It would also provide a person in Washington to com- 
plete and analyze data and to work with the Weather Bureau in the preparation 
and release of the national weekly summary issued jointly by the Department 
and the Weather Bureau. 

(b) $73,100 for improving estimates of poultry laying flocks and egg production. 


Need for increase 


Basic statistical data on the nature and degree of changes in the number of 
farms keeping chickens and trends in large commercial flocks are essential to the 
development of reliable estimates of chicken numbers and egg production. The 
collection and maintenance of these basic data on shifting numbers and operations 
of poultry farms is so limited at present that the estimates of chicken numbers and 
egg production do not reflect the desired degree of coverage and accuracy, The 
extent of revisions in egg production estmiates for the 1950-55 period, following 
the 1954 census, has emphasized the need for more accurate and current informa- 
tion, particularly on the trend toward large-scale operations. With more ade- 
quate coverage of the segment of the rapidly growing poultry industry it will be 
possible to provide more reliable statistics to enable producers, and the industry 
as a whole, to do a better job of planning production and marketing. 


Plan of work 


The proposed increase would be used to assemble and maintain up-to-date 
lists of commercial flock owners. The lists would be established from records of 
hatchery sales, poultry association, and marketing agency memberships, taxation 
records, and other sources to assure complete coverage of the large commercial 
flocks. Annual surveys would be conducted to determine the current trends in 
number and size of operations of these commercial egg producers in order that 
their operations would be adequately reflected in the estimates. 

(c) $100,000 for testing alternative methods to improve estimates of prices re- 
ceived and paid by farmers. 


Need for increase 


The continuous increase in dependence on prices received and prices paid by 
farmers as economic indicators, for computing gross and net farm income, for 
computing parity prices as guides to program operations—such as determining 
support levels for loan and purchase operations and activating marketing agree- 
ment programs—and for research, calls for more precise and detailed data than 
the current collection program can produce. 

Substantial strengthening of the price program has been achieved in 12 field 
offices (17 States) as a result of additional funds first made available for this pur- 
pose in fiscal year 1951. Acceleration of the processing of data on prices paid 
by farmers in these States was included, which reduced the frequency of revisions 
in the parity index. The current program of data collection has provided reason- 
ably accurate estimates for many purposes. However, other needs have not been 
met because primary reliance for data collection has had to be placed on mailed 
questionnaires. Within the funds available it has not been possible to adopt 
modern techniques for data collection. 

Mail questionnaires are subject to limitations. It is frequently difficult to 
secure a sufficient number of reports to obtain dependable averages, particularly 
the special items such as farm machinery and the larger items of consumer goods. 
Mail reporting is frequently on a seleciive basis which may introduce bias into 
the sample. It is virtually impossible to assign valid measures of precision to 
data collected in the present type of program. 

These difficulties could be overcome to a considerable extent through a system 
of collection based on a well designed sample and personal interview of respond- 
ents. Objective measurements of actual sales transactions by farmers to the 
extent that it could be accomplished on a sufficient seale, would provide data to 
Overcome most of the shortcomings under the present program, 


91653—57——-17 
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Plan of work 


A pilot program of objective measurement of prices paid and prices received by 
farmers would be initiated in selected States utilizing improved sampling tech- 
niques and expanded use of personal interviews for data collection. 

Primary emphasis would be directed to the commodity areas in which the 
present program is most deficient. For prices paid by farmers, these areas in- 
clude automobiles, farm machinery, the larger items of consumer goods, containers 
for sale of farm produce, furniture, and some clothing and feed items. For prices 
received for sale of farm products, major weaknesses relate to prices of certain 
fruits, potatoes, sweet potatoes, vegetables, and some of the meat animals. 

With respect to both prices paid and prices received, attention would be given 
to refinement in definition or specification of the commodity or the points of sale, 
to prices at which each is transferred, and the relative quantities for each. For 
example, some agricultural commodities are sold graded and some ungraded, some 
are sold retail or to specialized trade and some through highly organized marketing 
organizations. 

If the price received by farmers is to serve accurately in the computations of 
farm income, such differences in marketing practices, relative quantities, and 
differences in prices where significant, must be recognized. Similar considera- 
tions relate to prices paid and the estimation of expenditures. A survey of farmers 
to determine channels through which they sell might be required as a guide for 
improved sampling methods. The proposed program would be directed toward 
the developments of techniques for resolving these and similar problems in the 
price area. 

In addition to giving primary attention to as many as possible of the more criti- 
cal fields, results of the pilot program would be compared with those of the present 
program to provide orientation and guidance for planning future work. 

The pilot program would be conducted in approximately four States, selected 
on the basis of geographic distribution and commodity problem areas. In the 
selected States, a corps of enumerators would be trained for collection of basic 
data needed for developing information for the commodities selected for investi- 
gation. Additional technical staff, with supporting clerical assistance, would 
provide continuing supervision, analysis, and field review of the program. 

A net increase of $795,600 under the subappropriation ‘‘Marketing services”’ 
composed of: 

(4) An increase of $292,000 under the project ‘‘Market news service’’ for ex- 
panding and improving the service in several commod ity fields and for improving 
the overall service by providing increased technical assistance to States and by 
strengthening the leased-wire service. 


Need for increase 


The increase requested is needed to further carry out portions of the program 
for development of the market news service which was approved by both con- 
gressional Appropriation Committees in 1951. 

Reliable current market information is essential to effective, orderly marketing 
of farm products. Market news gathered and reported by the Department is 
disseminated through daily newspapers, mimeographed reports, radio and tele- 
vision. Marketing plans of growers, sellers, and buyers of farm products in every 
State are affected by these market reports. 

Market news can continue to be accurate and most useful only if adequate 
coverage is provided and timely reports issued. The service must keep pace 
with changes in marketing patterns, in market centers, and in methods of trans- 
porting, handling, and merchandising farm products. The market news develop- 
ment program contemplates expansion, extension, and adaptation of the service 
to meet changing conditions and to serve current needs. 

The need and plan of work for the major categories of the program for which 
an increase is requested are outlined below: 

(a) $27,550 to expand and improve the service on dairy and poultry products. 


Need for increase 


The need to improve the services in New England, New York, and Wisconsin 
results from the continually growing trend toward direct marketing between 
country processors and terminal market retail distributors. This has reduced 
wholesale trading on terminal markets to the point that prices reported at this 
level are no longer fully satisfactory to the needs of the industry. The actual 
price-making machinery is operating to an increasing extent at the producer or 
country shipper level. The reports now provided in these dairy-and-poultry- 
producing areas carry only terminal market data. If producers and handlers are 
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to have a truly representative market report, it should include ‘‘at farm’ and 
country point price and supply data. All three services would be category II 
with the States involved contributing an amount equal to the Federal portion. 

Rapid expansion of poultry industry in New England.—The need in. the New 
England States arises from continued growth of the poultry industry there and 
the many levels of trading between the producer and retailer, Value of eggs and 
poultry produced in this region over the past 10 years has increased from $175 
million to $234 million. An increased proportion of this production is now sold 
at points other than terminal markets. his area is a major source for poultry 
for both New York City and Boston. Several research agencies in New England 
have conducted surveys and have urged that these improvements be made. 

New York City market suppliers not adequately informed.—The need in New 
York is for prices of eggs at the farm level in nearby producing areas which 
supply the New York City market. The constant expansion of direct marketing 
and consumer grading of eggs at shipping point has resulted in major price deter- 
minations of the bulk of this commodity being made at the producing point 
rather than at terminal markets. The New York City market absorbs a large 
proportion of the total egg production of 22,800,000 cases in the New York egg 
shed but no more than 20 to 25 percent of this production passes through termi- 
nal markets for which prices are available. Producers, therefore are not ade- 
quately informed of the price and supply situation at any time. Here also, 
preliminary surveys have been conducted in cooperation with State agencies in 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey and results indicate a heavy demand 
for such data. 

Madison, Wis., report needs to be expanded.—The service in Wisconsin does not 
now cover eggs and the reports on dairy products of this major dairy producing 
area are presently limited to reports on cheese and nonfat dry milk. Needed 
are “‘at farm’’ and country point prices on eggs and shipping point prices of addi- 
tional dairy products, including liquid and dried whey, casein, fluid milk and 
cream, and butter. Wisconsin, the leading State in the production of milk is a 
major producer of butter and leads all others in the production of liquid and 
dried whey. 

Plan of work 

The dairy and poultry reports now issued at Boston, Mass., would be expanded 
to include egg prices at country points throughout New England and “at farm”’ 
prices for live poultry in the broiler-producing section of Maine. A service would 
be initiated in New Jersey and Pennsylvania to report egg prices at the farm level 
in nearby producing areas supplying the New York City egg market. The service 
now provided at Madison, Wis., would be expanded to include egg prices “‘at 
farm’’ or country assembling points and shipping point prices of dairy products, 
including butter, fluid milk, cream, fluid and dried whey. 


(b) $104,765 to further expand coverage of truck movement of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 





Jeed for increase 


At the present time, about 55 to 60 percent of the total movement of fresh fruits 
and vegetables is shipped by truck. urrent service covers about 50 to 55 percent 
of this movement. By the end of 1957 around 60 percent will be covered. With 
the 1957 increase, truck reporting is being initiated at 8 new markets and service 
in California and New York City strengthened. This will provide truck data for 
40 markets. Relative percentage of increased coverage per market declines as 
others are added because of smaller city population with less tonnage of fruits and 
vegetables sold. Quick expansion to at least 75 markets is essential to provide 
broader geographic distribution, closer to complete national coverage and uniform 
seasonal and annual comparisons. The reports, which carry daily information on 
consolidated rail and truck receipts at the markets covered, by commodity and by 
State of origin, are issued on a 24-hour delayed basis. To be of most value to the 
industry, releases should be on a more current basis. 


Plan of work 


The increase requested will permit initiation of truck reports at 23 new cities, 
strengthening service at 3 existing locations and faster tabulation and dissemina- 
tion of truck reports. 

(c) $30,500 to provide for more rapid transmission of market data among the 
various offices; to relieve the southern circuit during seasonal peak periods; and 
to provide for relief teletype operators. 
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Need for increase 


With the expansion during the past several years of market news service on 
nearly all commodities reported, the leased wire facilities for transmitting data 
have become overtaxed to a point where they have been unable to operate 
efficiently. 


During the period 1953-57 new services have been added as follows: 


Commodity group and number of new services 


Dairy and poultry products 

Fruits and vegetabl 

Treek reper at-aditional citiesss. ices is. coca cee eee es dw leg 
Rice and grains 

Livestock and meat 


_ To meet this problem most economically, the speed of transmission should be 
increased. In 1956 increased funds were provided to permit the increase in 
transmission speed from 75 to 100 words a minute on the western circuit between 
Kansas City and San Francisco. Similarly, the central circuit is being 
strengthened in 1957. 

A higher speed of transmission on the livestock and eastern circuits and a 
split on the southern circuit is needed to provide improved transmission south of 
Atlanta during the period of heavy fruit and vegetable marketings in Florida. 
Additional relief operators are needed to permit uninterrupted service when regu- 
lar permanent employees take vacations or sick leave. In the past, operators 
have arranged to take vacations during periods in the year when the workload 
was at a low point and could be handled by the regular staff. With the expan- 
sion of the service as stated above, the workload continues at a high level the year 
round. Additional temporary operators must be employed to permit permanent 
operators to take vacation leave as well as sick leave when necessary. 


Plan of work 


Necessary equipment would be installed at various points on the livestock and 
eastern circuits to provide for transmission speed of 100 words per minute. The 
southern circuit which extends from Washington, D. C., to Florida, would be 
split at Atlanta, Ga., during the period November to June. In so doing, data 
of local interest coming from points south of Atlanta would not be transmitted 
further north than Atlanta and data from the north of no interest in the producing 
areas of southern Georgia and Florida would not be transmitted south of Atlanta. 
This would relieve the heavy flow of traffic on the southern circuit by limiting 
the transmission of data sent to the points where they are needed. 

One full-time teletype operator would be stationed in Washington and pro- 
vision would be made to employ teletype operators on a “when actually em- 
ployed”’ basis at points in the field when required to relieve regular operators 
when they go on leave, 

(d) $22,000 to place on a permanent service basis the service on direct hog 
marketings now being furnished as a pilot study at Muncie, Ind. 


Need for increase 

This service on direct hog marketings in the Indiana-Ohio hog-producing area 
would be a category II service with the States of Indiana and Ohio contributing 
a proportionate share. This area, which is located in the central and east central 
portions of Indiana and the central and west central portions of Ohio, had approx- 
imately 5,400,000 hogs on farms on January 1, 1956, or 75 to 80 percent of the 
hogs raised in the 2 States. Of this total production only about 40 percent are 
marketed ‘hrough terminal markets in Indiana and Ohio. The remaining 60 
percent are sold direct to packing plants, shipping stations, and dealers, but no 
information is available on a regular basis with regard to these sales. In order to 
make a determination as to time, numbers, and weights of hogs to be marketed 
as well as prices being paid, producers need data on daily movement, trade 
action, and prices on all marketings—both terminal and direct. 
Plan of work 

A service would be established, probably at Muncie, Ind., and a report issued 
daily carrying data on receipts, demand, trade action, and prices prevailing at 
100 or more established hog-buying points in the area. 

Two reporters would be available to interview producers, representatives of 
market agencies, and other buyers on the day’s trading. The reporters would 
tabulate and summarize the data and would release it by radio, television, press 
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association, newspaper, or other available means in such a way that producers 
would.have timely information to assist them in marketing their hogs to best 
advantage. 

(e) $10,400 to expand market news services for two seasonal market news 
offices to report air-cured and fire-cured tobacco produced in Kentucky and 
Tennessee and burley, type 31, tobaccos produced in North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 

Need for increase 


The market news service is an essential aid to farmers in marketing their 
tobaccos. It goes hand in hand with the inspection service. Additional burley 
markets have been designated for free and mandatory inspection during the past 
several years which has increased the demand for market news services and has 
required some shifts in methods of collecting and reporting. Over a 10-year 
period, 1947-56, the number of markets inspected has increased from 147 to 176, 
or about 20 percent. During this period no program increase has been provided 
for market news service on tobacco, 

Prior to the fiscal year 1956 the market news reports for the dark types of 
tobacco, produced in western Kentucky and Tennessee, were compiled and dis- 
seminated from the Lexington, Ky., district office. This office is about 300 miles 
from the principal producing areas for these types of tobacco. Therefore, delay 
jn the dissemination of market news information to growers reduced the value 
of this service. A market news service is now being conducted on a limited scale 
at Clarksville, Tenn. Additional funds are requested for 1958 to provide a service 
which will answer the need of the producers and to make possible the issuance of 
a daily service for the press from the Clarksville office. 

Additional funds are also needed to expand and strengthen the service now 
being provided on a limited basis at Greeneville, Tenn., for burley tobacco pro- 
duced in North Carolina, Virginia and eastern Tennessee. The designation of 
additional markets, together with the types and qualities of tobacco produced in 
these areas, require additional reporters to collect this information on the markets. 


Plan of work 


The seasonal services at Greeneville, Tenn., and Clarksville, Tenn., will be 
strengthened and expanded. One market reporter working approximately 5 
months of the year and 2 clerks, working 3 months each would gather, compile, 
and disseminate the information on both locations. 

(f) $96,785 to provide for more adequate technical service to States, relief 
reporters to assure continuous service at all times, and to strengthen overall 
supervision of the program. 

This increase is distributed by commodities as follows: 





ery and poultry products... 4s SC ee ce $21, 250 
meme Guat VeRetanies: . 22. ol oe SU lg Sea 44, 135 
Eeveeeuek, moaite: and wool: 22.6. 16d co USueiL sk es sl bderee ie 31, 400 


Need for increase 


The continuous growth of the market news service during its 41 years of opera- 
tion has been possible due to the cooperation of State and local agencies. In 1921, 
6 years after the first market report was issued, cooperative agreements were 
signed by and between the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
State Departments of Agriculture of Georgia, Sobewsite: North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. By 1956, agreements were in effect with 36 States and the Ter- 
ritorv of Hawaii. 

USDA has overall responsibility—Under the terms of the cooperative agree- 
ments, financial responsibility for operating the program ranges from 25 to 75 
rene of either Federal or State funds depending on the nature of the data issued. 

n all instances, however, the Federal department provides technical direction 
over the collection and dissemination of information regardless of whether the 
service is financed principally from Federal or State funds. This direction con- 
sists of technical service to States as well as supervision of the Federal services, 
in order to maintain a continuous and uniformly high standard of service through- 
out the country. , 

The supervisory staff of this service has not kept pace with the expansion of 
the technical staff. Virtually all the new services initiated in recent years, have 
been at 1-man offices which are operated by 1 market reporter with clerical 
assistance. There are at the present time approximately 100 such offices among 
the total of almost 170 market news offices located in 45 States. Adequate super- 
vision and coordination of the technical aspects of the work in these offices is essen- 
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tial for an effective service. It is extremely important that steps be taken to 
correct this situation. 

Technical assistance has been provided from Washington and from field offices 
where available. However, the widespread location and rapid increase in number 
of field offices necessitates the spreading of Federal supervision and assistance too 
thinly to be most effective. For example, in 1946 the Dairy and Poultry Market 
News Service had 11 terminal market field offices. During the past 10 years this 
number has been increased to 24. In addition area reporting services have been 
initiated in 25 terminal and area offices covering 36 commercial producing areas 
all on year round basis. The number of commodities, classes, grades and levels 
of trading reported at the different offices have shown similar increases. 

Trainees needed as replacements —A number of market reporters are eligible for 
retirement and may leave at any time. To maintain the service at the highest 
possible level of efficient operation, reporters should be trained and ready to take 
over as soon as eligibles retire. The training period for such replacement ranges 
from 6 months to as much as 2 vears if the reporter is to be capable of handling the 
full range of reporting service on his own immediate responsibility. In the 
livestock service alone, there are at least 12 reporters eligible for voluntary 
retirement. 


Plan of work 


The increase requested would provide for salaries and other expenses of 4 
additional supervisors, 4 trainees and clerical help to be placed at locations where 
the need is greatest. The supervisors would be in travel status during a large part 
of the year and the trainees would be utilized where needed for relief of employees 
on sick or annual leave. 

(5) A net increase of $209,600 under the project “Inspection, grading, classing 
and standardization”? composed of: 

(a) A decrease of $115,500 due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously paid from this appro- 
priation. Certain space assignment and leasing functions of the various Federal 
agencies were transferred to the General Services Administration under section 1 
of Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950. These functions are applicable only to 
general purpose space that may be occupied in any of 128 metropolitan areas, and 
includes the acquiring and payment for space in buildings, the assignment and 
reassignment of such space, and the operation, maintenance, and custody thereof. 
The decrease of $115,500 represents the cost of leasing functions which will be 
assumed by GSA in 1958. The proposed decrease is distributed by work projects 
as follows: 


(1) Cotton and cottonseed jakeassn wy GA Tae 
(4) Grain (United States Grain Standards Act)-_-_ ~~ sa esha ois 630 
(9) Tobacco er Seen 1, 135 
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(b) $12,600 for development of new standards for dairy products and improve- 
ment in existing standards. 


Need for increase 


Requests have been received from the dairy industry for standards for a number 
of new products which have been developed in recent years. For example, use 
or type standards are needed for nonfat dry milk as a result of the development 
of instant milk powder and to meet the requirements of the baking industry for 
high heat. powder and of cottage cheese manufacturers for low heat powder. 

Revised standards are needed for grades of butter, nonfat dry milk, dry whole 
milk, Swiss cheese and new standards should be developed for colby and washed- 
curd cheese. Continual revision of minimum specifications for approved plants 
manufacturing, processing and packaging dairy products under USDA 
supervision is required to keep abreast of new products and changing methods 
of marketing and to develop specifications on an individual product basis. Fed- 
eral procurement specifications for dairy products have been reviewed and reveal 
@ need for revision on such commodities as ice cream, cottage cheese, and fresh 
whole, condensed, evaporated and dry milk, butter, and natural and process 
Swiss cheese. 

Little, if any, educational material has been developed to acquaint consumers 
with the nature and purpose of standards for grades as well as the quality charac- 
teristics, uses and care of a number of dairy products. Vocational agricultural 
instructors, agricultural schools, and land-grant colleges continue their demand 
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for sediment charts for milk and milk products and for educational material on 
the judging of milk. There is need to keep up to date and expand a number of 
publications related to quality standards. 


Plan of work 


The increase requested would make possible the addition of two positions whose 
incumbents would begin immediately to develop the needed new and revised 
standards mentioned above. Material would be prepared and distributed relating 
to dairy products standards for use in educational and judging programs by schools. 
In addition, conferences would be held with quality committees of dairy trade 
associations, representatives of the dairy industry, personnel at land-grant col- 
leges, State departments of agriculture, State departments of health and other 
interested parties. The youth training program would be coordinated with the 
Agricultural Educational Branch, Office of Education of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Federal specifications activities will be carried 
out in cooperation with GSA, Army (QMC) and other Federal procurement agen- 


es. 
(c) $25,200 for improving procedures for the inspection of fresh fruits and 
vegetables and for expanding the work on standards for processed products. 


Need for increase 


Of this amount, $13,600 is for use in improving procedures for the inspection 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. The continuing growth of the fruit and vegetable 
processing industry has created an ever-growing demand for new techniques and 
procedures for inspecting fresh commodities destined for processing. At the 
present time peanuts and tomatoes are the two commodities which present particu- 
larly difficult inspection problems and work is urgently needed on development of 
new and improved inspection techniques. 

The remaining $11,600 is needed for standardization work on processed com- 
modities. The key to successful operation of the processed-products inspection 
service, a self-supporting service in the field of fruits and vegetables and other 
processed commodities with annual costs of approximately $2,400,000, is the 
ability to keep the grade standards abreast of changes in processing techniques, 
marketing practices, and improved inspection devices or procedures. With ap- 
proximately 130 grade standards in effect on processed products, and with the 
number constantly increasing, there is need for enlarging the studies undertaken 
preparatory to development or revision of standards” 


Plan of work 


With respect to fresh inspection procedures, studies would be conducted into 
the factors to be consicered in inspecting commodities destined for processing. 
These studies would cover the adequacy of size, the design, and selection of the 
sample as well as the measurement of specific grade factors, application of limiting 
rules in the standards, use of statistical quality-control techniques in packing 
plants uncer continuous inspection and revision of grade standards in the light 
of mocified inspection procedures. 

Development and promulgation of standards for processed products would be 
expanced and existing stancarcs would be revised periodically in the light of 
experience in their application by the inspection service. 

(d) $92,500 to expand and improve operations under the United States Grain 
Standards Act. 

Need for increase 


Enforcement of recent amendment requires additional Federal supervision.—Of this 
amount $47,185 is for implementing Public Law 861, approved August 1, 1956, 
which amenc’s the United States Grain Standards Act. This amendment seeks 
to correct a critical condition in the grain industry. Complaints from both foreign 
and domestic buyers of American grain have been received to the effect that the 
grain received by them has at times not been of the quality which had been 
certified. Under provisions of this amendment any person who, in the trading 
process, knowingly violates the law or any of the regulations thereunder by such 
Means as improper sampling and grading, issuing a false certificate, accepting 
bribes, etc., would be guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to fine or imprisonment. 

Grain handlers and samplers now subject to penalties—In the past such mal- 
practices on the part of grain handlers, as well as by grain samplers and licensed 

ain inspectors in some cases, have probably not been detected in many instances. 

n some cases which have been detected, investigations have not been carried 
through to completion. This has been due in great part to the shortage of Federal 
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grain supervisors needed to do the work. It has also been due to lack of authority 
in the existing law to penalize all persons who engage in these practices. Hereto- 
fore, authority over such practices extended only to the licensees. The’ atnend- 
ment extends this authority to encompass grain handlers and samplers as well. 

New offices needed to place Federal supervisors nearer inspection points.—The 
remaining $45,315 is for expanding the current service as follows: 

Grading is mandatory for most grain sold by grade. Under the provisions of 
the United States Grain Standards Act, all grain sold by grade and moved in 
interstate or foreign commerce, from or to an inspection point, must be inspected 
and graded by an inspector licensed by the Department. The Department is 
responsible for the supervision of the grading activities of the licensed inspectors to 
insure reasonable accuracy and uniformity in the application of the standards 
established by law, and for handling appeals made from the grades determined by 
the licensed inspectors. Appeals are made by buyers, sellers, or other interested 
parties who believe their grain has been or may be improperly graded by the 
licensees. 

Two new grain supervision offices are urgently needed—one at Amarillo, Tex., 
and one at Lincoln, Nebr. Supervision of grain inspection at Amarillo is now 
directed from Fort Worth, Tex., 337 miles away. In addition to Amarillo, super- 
visors at Fort Worth are responsible for the work of licensed inspectors located 
at Plainview, Lubbock, and Tulia, Tex., which are an average distance of more 
than 300 miles from Fort Worth. They also supervise the work of licensees 
located at Fort Worth, Dallas, Sherman, Waco, and Wichita Falls, Tex. Be- 
cause of the large area covered by this office, adequate and efficient service cannot 
be maintained. 

The problem in Nebraska is similar although distances are not as great. In 
addition to Lincoln, supervisors at Omaha are responsible for the work of licensed 
inspectors located at Omaha, Columbus, Fremont, Grand Island, and Nebraska 
City, Nebr.; and Council Bluffs, Iowa. Lincoln is increasing in importance as a 
grain market with new storage and handling facilities being added. Total grain 
inspections at Lincoln increased from 14,208 in 1955 to 19,763 in 1956, which was 
39 percent. Supervision of inspection at Lincoln is now being handled from 
Omaha, 60 miles away. Local supervision of inspectors and appeals from their 
inspections could be handled more promptly and effectively at Lincoln than is 
now possible from Omaha. This, in turn, would improve the service at Omaha 
by relieving the supervisors in that office of a large volume of work. 


Plan of work 


To carry out the provisions of Public Law 861, a small well-trained investi- 
gatory and enforcement staff would work closely with the inspection supervisors 
in detecting violations, documenting evidence and determining appropriate action. 

To further improve the administration of the United States Grain Standards 
Act 2 new offices would be established, 1 at Amarillo, Tex., and 1 at Lincoln, 
Nebr., each staffed with 2 grain inspection supervisors. These offices would 
supervise the work of licensed inspectors working within a reasonable distance 
from those points and would handle appeal inspections from the same area. 

(e) $15,700 for technical assistance to States in the development and conduct 
of livestock grading programs. 


Need for increase 


State-sponsored programs for the sale of livestock on a graded basis at relatively 
small markets throughout the country have increased rapidly during the last few 
years. This method of marketing permits livestock to be assembled for sale 
in larger lots of more uniform quality than would be possible by individual con- 
signors. 

"Mevacal years ago the Department gave technical assistance to State depart- 
ments of agriculture and agricultural extension services of approximately six States 
in establishing this type of program. It is estimated that substantial numbers of 
livestock will be sold on a graded basis in approximately 25 States during the 
coming year. In most cases, the grading is performed by State graders or persons 
under their supervision who attempt to apply Federal grade standards. The 
effectiveness of these grading programs on a national basis is limited to a large 
extent by the uniformity and the accuracy with which graders in all States apply 
the grade standards. ‘There has been a continual demand from State grading 
personnel for assistance from the Department in establishing and coordinating 
these livestock grading programs. The proposed increase is needed to service 
these many requests. 
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Plan of work 


Regional grading schools would be organized for State graders and assistance 
would be given in the coordination of grading between various markets within a 
State and between the various States. In addition, new educational material 
would be developed and provided to the States for illustrating the grades and for 
facilitating the interpretation of Federal grade standards. 

(f) $42,100 to extend inspection service to 4 newly designated tobacco auction 
markets. 


Need for increase and plan of worl: 


Additional tobacco auction markets designated.—During 1956, tobacco auction 
markets at Gate City, Va., Madison, Fla., and Thomasville and Swainsboro, 
Ga., were designated for free and mandatory inspection under the Tobacco 
Inspection Act. In order to provide the service at these markets in 1957, funds 
advanced from the Commodity Credit Corporation, as authorized by law, are 
being utilized to pay expenses. CCC will subsequently be reimbursed through 
the appropriation ‘‘Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corporation.” How- 
ever, as inspection will be required on these markets on a regularly recurring 
seasonal basis, an increase under the appropriation ‘‘Marketing research and 
service’ is requested for 1958 to cover the permanent, annual costs of these 
markets. This is in accordance with the general policy, approved in the 1957 
budget, that the regular appropriation for the tobacco inspection activity be 
increased as soon as practicable after new markets have been designated for 
mandatory inspection. 

Plan for change in financing.—The service, now being performed under a 
temporary financing arrangement, is provided by 2 to 3 employees at each of the 
4 locations during the marketing season which extends over a period of approxi- 
mately 6 months. These employees inspect and grade all tobacco sold on these 
markets in accordance with the Tobacco Inspection Act and regulations there- 
under. This increase would provide in this appropriation funds for tobacco 
inspection equivalent to the current cost of providing a minimum service on an 
annually recurring basis. 

(9g) An increase of $137,000 for furnishing to food inspectors and graders 
washable outer garments to protect the products from contamination by the 
inspector or grader. 

The proposed increase is distributed by work project as follows: 


ae RET DORR ainsi renter mintapsunin teed begataniagl tanta eenbppntenemetnh alegundiid $5, 000 
Cer OID ORE TABCRR NCB on. 255 sete cg -nibien daemon 30, 000 
(5) Livestock, meats, and wool 22, 000 
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Need for increase 


Many of the inspectors and graders of the Agricultural Marketing Service 
must handle food products or perform services in the plants while the food 
products are in the process of preparation for sale to consumers. These serv- 
ices include grading of dairy products, inspecting and grading of poultry and 
poultry products, inspecting processed fruits and vegetables, and grading meat. 
In order to protect the product and assure clean wholesome food to consum- 
ers, it is essential that such employees wear washable protective outer gar- 
ments while performing such services. 

Agricultural Marketing Service regulations governing these activities pro- 
vide certain minimum requirements for cleanliness of operations, such as: 
wearing of clean clothes, head covering under certain conditions, washing of 
hands, ete. Under current practices, no specific arrangements exist for pro- 
viding these necessary garments. Accordingly, most of the employees have 
no choice but to buy and maintain these garments. Thus, inspectors and 
graders personally bear a significant cost in assuring that food moving to 
consumers is guarded against contamination. 

Since the principal beneficiary of this protection is the consumer, it has 
been determined that Federal inspectors cannot reasonably be expected to 
furnish such outer garments at personal expense. It is proposed to finance 
the cost of such clothing through Federal funds. This proposal would relieve 
all employees of the expense of purchasing the clothing. The current proposal 
would not extend to laundering of garments. Inspectors and graders would 
be required to continue to provide for the laundering of the clothing either 
through arrangements with the plants in which they work or otherwise. 
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These activities in Agricultural Marketing Service are financed almost en- 
tirely from fees and other charges. It is expected that an increase in fees 
or charges specifically to cover such an additional cost would bring adverse 
reactions from the users of these services or from States and other cooper- 
ating agencies. It is therefore proposed to finance to the extent possible the 
furnishing of these garments to the inspectors and graders from the increase 
requested under this appropriation. 


Plan of work 


It is planned that arrangements will be made to provide these garments in 
the most economical and efficient manner to meet the needs of the service 
while minimizing the problems of size, local custom, and climatic conditions. 
These arrangements would include (@) the actual purchase and issuance of 
the clothing articles, (b) issuance of necessary purchase orders to employees 
to purchase the clothing on behalf of the Government, (c) reimbursement to 
the employee for authorized purchases actually made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, or (d) payment for the costs attributable where they are furnished 
through available laundry services that provide the clothing as a part of the 
service rendered. 

As in most cases the garment would be the property of the Government, 
garments in the hands of employees whose Federal employment is terminated 
would either be turned in to the Government for laundry and reissuance to 
other employees or other appropriate disposition made. 

The estimated cost in 1958 of providing such garments to inspectors and 
graders is based on the currently estimated program level in 1958. 

(6) Increase of $278,200 under “Regulatory activities” to permit more effee- 
tive administration of the Federal Seed Act, the Packers and Stockyards Act, and 
the United States Warehouse Act composed of : 

(a) $48,050 to strengthen the administration of the import provisions of the 
Federal Seed Act. 


Need for increase 


The Federal Seed Act, administred under this item, regulates commerce in 
agricultural and vegetable seeds for planting purposes. Imported seed must 
meet certain standards of quality and seed moving in interstate commerce must 
be completely and truthfully labeled. 

The increase requested is for use in connection with import activities. The 
volume of seed imported into the United States increased by about 98 percent 
in 1956 over 1955—from 118.8 million to over 237 million pounds, the latter 
valued at over $21 million. The increased workload could not be handled 
efficiently by the available staff. Excessive delays of as much as 2 weeks in the 
completion of necessary tests caused dissatisfaction among interested parties. 
While the volume of imports in 1957 and 1958 is not expected to be as great as 
was that of 1956, it is expected to exceed that of any other year since World 
War II. (The large volume of a newly developed variety of wheat seed im- 
ported from Canada in 1956 is not expected to be repeated.) The general in- 
crease in seed imports is due principally to the interest in grassland farming 
and the new crop control measures. 

Plan of work 

Two seed technologists and one clerk would be added to the staff at each of 
the two principal ports of entry (Minneapolis, Minn., and New Brunswick, N. J.). 
One marketing specialist would be added to the staff at Beltsville, Md. These 
employees would be equipped to perform the necessary tests to determine com- 
pliance with the requirements of the act and, if the seed fails to meet the 
import requirements, would supervise its reconditioning, if requested by the 
importer, or its exportation. 

(b) $178,000 to provide for the posting of additional stockyards and to 
strengthen the overall administration of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 
Need for increase 

The purposes of the act are to aid and protect livestock producers in order that 
they might secure the full, true market value of their livestock and to assure (1) 
accurate weights; (2) full bond protection of the proceeds of sale; (3) adequate 
marketing facilities and services at reasonable rates; and (4) protection against 
unfair, deceptive, discriminatory and monopolistic practices at public markets 
or by meat packers in commerce. Such assurance to producers would be more 


nearly realized if all eligible stockyards were posted and supervised as required 
under the act. 
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About half of eligible stockyards now posted.—As of June 30, 1956,there were 
852 stockyards posted under the Packers and Stockyards Act. This is approxi- 
mately 46 percent of the yards in the country known to be eligible for posting. 
With the increased appropriation provided in 1957, it is expected that approxi- 
mately 100 additional yards will be posted during the current fiscal year. This 
will bring the total number of yards posted to 452 or 70.6 percent of those 
eligible. 


Plan of work 


With the increase requested for 1958 it would be possible to post about 150 
additional yards and bring the total number of posted yards to approximately 
602 or 94 percent of the eligible yards. It would permit also improved super- 
vision over public livestock markets to assure producers the protection intended 
by the act. The investigative program pertaining to buying and selling prac- 
tices would be accelerated. Findings in these investigations would be analyzed 
to determine the effect of current marketing practices on prices received by 
livestock producers and prices paid by consumers of meat and meat food products. 

Three supervisory technical positions are needed in the departmental service. 
Eleven technical employees in the field would post additional yards and would 
intensify supervision and investigative work where the need is most acute. The 
additional yards posted would be in various areas of the country where compe- 
tition among producers and dealers is aggravated by the fact that posted and 
nonposted yards are located near one another. Three new suboffices would 
probably be established to serve as headquarters for both technical and clerical 
workers. 

(c) $52,150 to strengthen the administration of the United States Warehouse 
Act. 

Need for increase 

The primary purpose of the United States Warehouse Act is to convert stored 
agricultural products into sound bankable collateral to facilitate the financing 
required for the orderly marketing of such products. The issuance of Federal 
warehouse receipts under the act imposes a considerable responsibility upon the 
Department. The estimated value of agricultural commodities stored in fed- 
really licensed warehouses and represented by such receipts now exceeds $2 
billion. The Department's responsibility is not a financial guaranty, but assur- 
ance that Federal warehouse receipts will be satisfied upon demand by delivery 
of the products they represent. 

The Department, through this activity, serves and safeguards the interests of 
thousands of producers and others in a way they cannot serve themselves. 
Ownership of stored products in each licensed warehouse is shared usually by 
a large number of depositors, who in turn use warehouse receipts to obtain loans 
from a number of financial institutions. These interested persons are not in 
position individually to determine that their interests are fully protected, any 
more than individual bank depoistors can conduct comprehensive bank examina- 
tions to determine that their accounts are secure. 

Adequate supervision of licensed facilities by the Department results in cor- 
rection of improper practices and methods of operation before they can become 
serious and jeopardize the interests of depositors, creditors, indemnity com- 
panies and others. This preventive approach to regulation carried out through 
a system of comprehensive, unannounced examinations, is the foundation upon 
which a high degree of confidence in the administration of the program has been 
created. The number of examinations per warehouse per year has been de- 
clining during the past several years. In 1953 an average of 2.4 inspections per 
warehouse were made. In 1954 this average declined to 1.98 and in 1955 inspec- 
tions averaged only 1.60 per warehouse. 

An increase provided in the 1956 appropriation made possible an increase in 
this average to 1.65. The large number of amended licenses which were issued 
in 1956 and the increased occupancy of licensed facilities were the principal 
deterrents to a material increase in the overall average. Although the num- 
ber of licensed warehouses increased only 2 percent (1,545 in 1955 to 1,587 in 
1956), the licensed capacity of grain storage increased over 10 percent and that 
of cotton more than 7 percent. Most of the increased capacity resulted from 
additions to licensed warehouses. There were 391 such amended licenses issued 
in 1956. The issuance of an amended license requires an inspection similar to 
inspection for new license. A total of 140 new licenses were issued. The in- 
crease provided in 1957 is expected to permit an average of 1.8 inspections per 
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warehouse per year. This assumes an increase in licensed capacity of about 
122,000 bales of cotton and 39 million bushels of grain. 


Plan of work 


The increase requested for 1958 would permit the attainment of an average 
of about 2 examinations per warehouse per year. Past experience indicates 
that this is the minimum number of examinations which should be made to 
assure fulfillment of the objectives of the act. The requested increase would 
be used to increase the staff of warehouse examiners by seven. One of these 
would be in the Departmental service and would be engaged in the preparation 
of a handbook or manual for field use, and detailed review of all regulations 
and would undertake special assignments which cannot now be assumed by 
the limited departmental staff. The remaining six would be added to the 
field staff at established points where the workload increase required additional 
personnel. 

(7) Increase of $15,800 for more complete and intensive technical assistance 
to States in the matched funds projects for improving the marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Need for increase 

The responsibility of the Department under this project is to provide techni- 
cal assistance to State departments of agriculture in conducting marketing 
service projects under the item “Payments to States and Territories,” deter- 
mine what projects shall be approved, allot funds, check up on the progress 
of work and on the use of funds, review the work with advisory committees, 
see that there is proper coordination of work among agencies, and perform 
other activities essential to the administration of the program. 

Federal funds available for payment to the States for carrying on matched 
fund marketing service projects have doubled in the past 3 years while funds 
for administration of the program have remained about the same. For 2 
successive years the Advisory Committee on Cooperative Work with State de- 
partments of agriculture has expressed concern over the limited amount of 
assistance which the Department has been able to give the States in this work, 
pointing out the extreme need for technical assistance from specialists in the 
Department who can bring them research results and the experience of other 
States and show them the most effective way to solve the marketing problem 
at hand. 

The combined expenditure of State and Federal funds for marketing service 
projects under this program is almost $2.5 million annually. Funds available 
for Federal administration, coordination, and technical assistance on these 
projects amount to little more than 2 percent of these program expenditures. 
Much of the work performed under matched fund projects is new to the States 
and they need help in planning and conducting the projects. 

There are now 38 States and 3 Territories participating in this program, and 
the Federal staff has been able to devote only about 1 man-year to work in 
these States assisting them in improving their programs. Most of the time 
of the persons engaged in the administration of this program has been consumed 
in allocating funds, checking expenditures, analyzing annual reports and prepar- 
ing necessary Summaries of these reports, reviewing proposals and results with 
advisory committees, planning and conducting workshops, and other adminis- 
trative activities. While these activities are basic and essential to the operation 
of the program, technical service to cooperating agencies is equally essential to 
assure that funds paid to States are being utilized in the most effective manner. 


Plan of work 


The funds requested would provide for salary, travel and other expenses of 
an additional marketing specialist. This would double the amount of time 
spent in the States with State departments of agriculture and would enhance 
the benefits derived from the Federal funds now being paid to them. 

(8) An increase of $1,975,100 is required to meet retirement costs applicable 
to the base for 1958, pursuant to Public Law 854. A full explanation of retire- 
ment cost estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory 
notes. 

The increase represents the net funds needed to maintain the marketing re- 
search and service programs at currently approved levels, including those 
aoe from fees and charges as well as those financed by appropriated 
unds. 
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In the past the entire Federal contribution toward the retirement fund for 
employees under all of these activities has been financed from funds appro- 
priated to the Civil Service Commission. The new law proposes that these 
charges be shifted to the fund from which the employees are currently pay- 
rolled. 

With respect to those activities for which fees are charged, sudden, across- 
the-board increased costs which are imposed by law, such as in the current 
instance, present a serious problem. It does not seem reasonable, as a result 
of the new law changing the method of appropriating funds for the Federal 
contribution to the retirement fund, that an increased cost equivalent to 6% 
percent of salary costs should suddenly be added to the fees charged for in- 
spection and grading services; particularly since increases to cover increased 
pay and travel costs have been promulgated and put into effect within the 
last year. 

Additional increases in fees at this time of the magnitude required to meet 
these increased costs would create undue strain and possible irreparable ad- 
verse effects upon these needed programs. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italics, deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

For expenses necessary to carry on research and service to improve and 
develop marketing and distribution relating to agriculture as authorized by 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U. S. C. 1621-1627) and other 
laws, including the administration of marketing regulatory acts connected 
therewith: Provided, That appropriations hereunder shall be available pur- 
suant to title 5, United States Code, section 565a for the construction, altera- 
tion, and repair of buildings and improvements, but unless otherwise pro- 

1 vided, the cost of erecting any one building shall not exceed [$7,500] $15,000, 
except for two buildings to be constructed or improved at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $25,000 each, and the cost of altering any one building during the fiscal 
year shall not exceed $3,750 or [2] 5 per centum of the cost of the building, 
whichever is greater : 

Marketing research and agricultural estimates: For research and develop- 
ment relating to agricultural marketing and distribution, for analyses re- 
lating to farm prices, income and population, and demand for farm 

2 products, [and] for crop and livestock estimates [; 13,200,000], and for 
acquisition of land; $15,482,500: * * * 

Marketing services: For services relating to agricultural marketing and 
distribution, for carrying out regulatory acts connected therewith, and for 
administration and coordination of payments to States; [$13,020,000] $135,- 

3 186,000, including not to exceed $25,000 for employment [Lat rates not to ex- 

ceed $50 per diem, except for] (including employment in rate cases [for 
which] at not to exceed $100 per diem [may be paid,]) pursuant to the 
second sentence of section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 1944 (5 U. S. C. 
574), as amended by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), 
in carrying out section 201 (a) to 201 (d), inelusive, of title II of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988 (7 U. S. C. 1291) and section 203 (i) 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. 

The first change in language provides an increase in the limitations for erec- 
tion, alteration, and repair of buildings and improvements required for the 
conduct of marketing research and service activities. Under present construc- 
tion and equipment costs the present limitations of $7,500 for the erection of 
any one building and 2 percent for altering any one building imposes a severe 
restriction for providing adequate facilities. 

The present authority was included in the appropriation language for the 
Agricultural Marketing Service in fiscal year 1956 as a result of the reorganiza- 
tion transfer of certain marketing research activities, including laboratories, 
buildings, and equipment required for their support. This authority, including 
limitations which had been in effect for a number of years on the amounts 
which could be used for erecting or altering any one building, was previously 
contained in the appropriation language of the Agricultural Research Service 
from which most of the scientific activities were transferred. 

The marketing research work in Agricultural Marketing Service for which 
facilities are required are primarily of a biological and engineering nature. 
The facilities are necessarily of a specialized nature, requiring special installa- 
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tions or construction specifications for controlled temperatures and humidity, 
special lighting, heavy equipment, etc. Under present conditions the existing 
limitation on erection of buildings is so restrictive that it is impossible to pro- 
vide the minimum new facilities required from time to time. Likewise, the 2 
percent limitation on altering any one building is too low to enable alterations 
except for very minor jobs. 

The provision for erection or improvement of 2 buildings at not to exceed 
$25,000 for each building is proposed for use in case of emergency. The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service presently has 13 buildings valued at approximately 
$200,000. These buildings, which are used for controlled experiments on insect 
infestation of stored products, are of a temporary type construction, erected 
originally for the National Youth Administration. The loss of any of these 
buildings by fire or other catastrophe would require prompt replacement in 
order that the stored product insects research program would not be seriously 
disrupted. Under the proposed authority immediate corrective action could be 
taken without delay. 

The second change provides authority for the purchase of land as sites for 
Government-owned buildings now located on leased land. Currently, arrange- 
ments are in effect under short-term leases to the Government. These require 
not only time-consuming negotiations but also present the possibility of having 
to pay increasingly higher rental rates or even disruption of the marketing 
research programs. Accordingly, authority is requested to acquire sites as 
permanent locations for the structures and facilities involved. 

The third change deletes language authorizing payment of not to exceed $50 
per diem for individuals employed as experts, consultants, or advisers. Exist- 
ing basic law (5 U. 8S. C. 55a) authorizes payment of per diem rates equivalent 
to the highest rates payable under the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
unless higher rates are specifically authorized by appropriation or other law. 

Since the difference between the amount which may be paid under the Classi- 
fication Act and the present limitation is now insignificant ($1.28), it is not 
believed that special language is warranted and should be deleted in the interest 
of shortening and simplifying the wording of the appropriation bill. The re- 
maining changes in this item are necessary because of the proposed deletion of 
the limitation of the $50 rate. 


Project statement 


Appropriation Act, 1957, and base for 1958____________________ _... $1, 160, 000 
UNI: UNE RURN OR I is nssrecscspiig ise aadincbchsiescing dion enaccigias tees ape 1, 260, 000 


Increase (for additional marketing service work by State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and similar agencies under matched fund 
aaa ote Mache Paesacpitreted $s ccunsins incites tater cali Bicatsevenitian in Seocdenneg ye carcadleca wtiinicins si +100, 000 


Project statement 

















Project 1956 1957 (esti- Increase 958 (esti- 
mated) _ mated) 
| | 
Payments for marketing service work under | 
sec. 204 (b) of the nee Marketing | 
Act of 1946_....__- elites cisateriaiatialiaaies ak de 000, 000 | | $1,160, 000 | +$100, 000 | $1, 260, 000 





INCREASE 


(1) Increase of $100,000 for additional matched-fund marketing service work 
by State departments of agriculture and other appropriate State agencies. 


Need for increase 


The current scope of agricultural problems requires an increase in the effec- 
tive work State marketing agencies can do toward their solution. Because of 
current problems of surpluses and lowered net farm income, rising marketing 
eosts, production shifts in many areas which are creating marketing problems, 
and the continuous adjustment required of the marketing system to technological 
progress, this increase is needed to get more work by the States in the marketing 
field. 

These State agencies are probably better qualified through the wide experience 
of their personnel than any other in rendering on-the-spot assistance to producers 
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and individual firms in making marketing research results effective in local and 
regional marketing problems. By adapting research results and improved 
marketing practices to the marketing problems of their own areas they help to 
increase outlets, move seasonal surpluses, reduce marketing costs, and maintain 
product quality. 

The increase would enable States to conduct some of the needed projects for 
which 1957 funds were insufficient. Increasingly in recent years, as the greater 
need for this work has developed and as the program has helped States to deal 
more effectively with marketing problems, the State governments (and also 
industry groups) have made more funds available. Most State legislatures are 
meeting this winter. Many have before them proposals to increase the funds 
available for this marketing service work. Some States do not permit the State 
funds to be expended unless they are spent as a part of this Federal-State 
program. 

The distribution of funds to the States each year, which is made on the basis 
of achieving the greatest amount of marketing service results from the avail- 
able appropriation, has left unmatched many useful and needed projects, some 
of which were recommended as first priority by the advisory committees. The 
increase would permit the States to accomplish some of this work in 1958. 

All work approved by advisory committees.—All the current matched-fund 
marketing service work has been reviewed and approved by the Research and 
Marketing Act advisory committees. The projects approved for expansion will 
likewise be consistent with the recommendations of these committees. 

Most of increase would be used for expansion of work by States already in 
program. Since most of the important agricultural States in the country are 
currently cooperating in this activity, the major part of the increase would be 
used to expand matched-fund marketing service work in the States now in the 
program. The balance would be utilized to initiate the program in other States. 

The increase would be used principally in the following fields of work: 

(a) Increasing sales of agricultural com imodities.— 

1. Finding markets for local seasonal surpluses. Producers are assisted in 
disposing of local seasonal surpluses by providing shippers, brokers, truckers, 
and other potential buyers with up-to-date information on (@) location, (b) antic- 
ipated supplies, (c) harvest dates, and (d@) peak marketing periods for the 
products concerned, and by conducting special promotional campaigns during 
the surplus periods. 

2. Increasing consumption of products chronically in abundant supply by 
(a) assistance to producers, shippers, wholesalers, and retailers in improving 
the effectiveness of their year-round merchandising and advertising activities, 
(b) special surveys to determine trade opinion regarding improvement shippers 
should make in their grading, packing, and other marketing practices to in- 
crease consumer acceptability of their products. 

(b) Reducing costs and improving operating efficiency—A portion of the 
proposed increase would be used to expand services to assist producers, proces- 
sors, and others in reducing marketing costs through the application of im- 
proved methods. Recent research results indicate, for example, the savings 
that can be achieved through the use of newly developed fruit and vegetable 
containers, improved transportation methods, the adoption of such techniques 
as transporting milk in bulk rather than cans, and grading eggs on a case lot 
sample basis to avoid the examination of each egg. 

Studies of plant layouts and handling equipment show how efficiencies can 
be obtained in eviscerating poultry; aerating, drying, and storing grain; han- 
dling livestock in country auction and concentration yards; handling milk in 
country plants and disposing of dairy plant waste; moving fruits and vegetables 
into, within, and out of wholesale warehouses; and other types of processing 
and marketing operations. 

(c) Maintaining product quality—Marketing services aimed at maintaining 
the quality of farm products from the time they leave the farm until placed in 
the hands of the consumer at the retail level would be expanded. Much 
waste and quality losses are caused by improper methods of handling. These 
losses in the quality and nutritive value of the products which go into consump- 
tion increase marketing costs and hamper efforts to expand markets. 

The portion of the increase used to assist in reducing these losses would be 
used for such activities as (a) solving quality problems associated with milk 
stored on the farm and transported in bulk tanks, and milk moved through 
cleaned-in-place pipeline installations; (b) handling and storage techniques 
and equipment for grain which will prevent rodent and insect infestation and 
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deterioration due to moisture; (c) demonstrating new objective methods and 
devices for measuring maturity of fruits and vegetables so that producers can 
more accurately determine when to harvest to insure maximum shipping or 
processing quality; and (d@) demonstrating ways of avoiding bruising and loss 
of condition of poultry and livestock as they move through the marketing 


system. 
Plan of work 


Based on the approval by the Department of Agriculture of projects pro- 
posed by the States, which will most effectively carry out the objectives of the 


program, funds would be paid to the States. 


These funds, with at least an 


equal amount supplied by the States, would be used by the State to carry on 


the work under the approved projects. 


School lunch program 


Appropriation Act, 1957, and base for 1958_._________________- $100, 000, 000 


Budget estimate, 1958 


100, 000, 000 


Project statement 


Project 


Increase 
(+) or de- 





1. Food assistance: 
(a) Cash payments to States_..-_- 
(6) Commodity procurement 
2. Operating expenses i 
Unobligated balance. -- 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) 


Total available or estimate 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to ‘‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary of Agriculture”’ 
Total appropriation or estimate - --- 


1956 1957 (esti- crease (—), 1958 (esti- 
mated) retirement mated) 
costs (Public 
Law 854) 
$66, 871,676 | $83, 600, 000 eee $83, 600, 000 
14, 825, 739 15, 000, 000 — $37, 400 14, 962, 600 
1, O89, 022 1, 400, 000 +37, 400 1, 437, 400 
448, 835 a~ 
ji J [+-65, 300] (65, 300) 


83, 235, 272 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
925 
$3, 236, 197 


(1) An additional $37,400 is required in “Operating expenses” to cover part 
of the costs of the contribution to the retirement fund, with a corresponding 


reduction in section 6, commodity procurement. 


The total estimated cost of the 


retirement contribution is $65,300 of which it is planned to absorb $27,900. Any 
further absorption would reduce the level of operations below the minimum re- 


quired for effective administration of this program. 


A full explanation of re- 


tirement cost estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explana- 


tory notes. 


Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act fund 


Appropriation, 1957 and base for 1958 (from receipts) —___~ 
3udget estimate, 1958 (from receipts) 


$546, 000 
675, 000 


Increase (in annual permanent appropriation due to estimated increase 


in revenue)-_____ 


NotTr.—A total of $965,401 is estimated to be available for 
1958. including an unobligated balance of 


129, 000 


obligation in fiseal year 
$290.401 to be carried forward from 1957. Of 


this total, the estimates tentatively forecast obligations of $684,000 for fiscal year 1958, 


an increase of $124.000 compared with 


1957. which leaves an unobligated balance of 


$281,401 to be carried forward into fiscal year 1959. 


( 
\ 





———— 
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Project statement 





1957 Increase (+) | 1958 
Project | 1956 (estimated) or (estimated) 
decrease (—) | 
Licensing de alers and handling complaints- $493, 678 | $560, 000 | +-$124, 000 $684, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward. - — 359, 442 —304, 401 | +14, 000 —290, 401 
Unobligated balance carried forward. -.__----- | 304, 401 290, 401 —9%, 000 281, 401 
Total appropriation or estimate _ - 438, 637 | 546, 000 oof + +129, 000 675, 000 
INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $124,000 in obligations to carry out more effectively the 
provisions of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, as amended. 
Need for increase 

Public Law 842, approved July 30, 1956, amends the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act of 1930 in several respects to provide greater strength and 
more effectiveness. The amendments do not broaden the scope of the original 
intent of the act of 1930. The law was amended for the purpose of correcting 
certain deficiencies which had become apparent in the administration of the act. 
To carry out these amendments will entail a considerable increase in the work- 
load of the Department as indicated in the following tabulation. 


1956 1957 1958 
(estimated) (estimated 





Complaints on hand beginning of year . sindt 760 | 692 642 
Complaints received or reopened ‘i al 2, 140 2, 350 | 2, 500 

Total complaints handled ae 2, 900 3, 042 3, 142 
Formal decisions 7 : eee 288 250 320 
Informal amicable settlements- Rae asa teas 1, 036 | 1, 200 1, 270 


Changes in marketing methods and practices which have taken place since 
1930 have resulted in more complex business transactions and larger numbers 
of complaints. These in turn have resulted in appreciable backlogs and delays 
in investigations, reviews, and decisions. These deficiencies, backlogs, and de- 
lays brought about criticism from industry representatives and pointed up the 
need for amendment to the law. In testimony at the hearings on H. R. 5337 
(Public Law 842) the industry representatives supported all phases of the 
amendment and stated that they were willing to pay the cost of obtaining the 
necessary services. 

The additional workload resulting from these amendments will be in con- 
nection with 

A. Broadened authority of the Department to deny licenses. 

B. Authority to investigate in order to uncover misbranding and mis- 
labeling whether or not complaint has been filed. 

C. Authority to take corrective action on mislabeling or misbranding 
whether or not fraud is involved. 

Under the original law the Department was authorized to inspect records of 
licensees upon receipt of complaint. It was necessary to prove “fraudulent pur- 
pose” in connection with the misbranding of any perishable agricultural com- 
modity. Such proof has been eliminated under the amendment and, in addition, 
the Department now may inspect produce to verify designations of grade or State 
of origin as well as inspect the records of a licensee. If inspection of produce 
is refused the license may be suspended for a period up to 90 days. Also, licenses 
may be denied to applicants who have at any time been convicted of a felony or 
who have within the past 3 years been involved in bankruptcy proceedings. 


Plan of work 


Additional technical and clerical personnel will be added to the staff to handle 
regular complaint work which has been increasing and which comprises a large 
part of the workload under the act. Additional personnel will also be required 
for checking the branding as to grade and State of origin of major fruits and 
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vegetables at shipping points and terminal markets. Most of the technical em- 
ployees will be in almost continual travel status in order to check on as many 
as possible of the thousands of packers and repackers scattered through the 
country who are subject to the act. More intensive screening of applications 
for licenses will be performed to determine that applicants are eligible. 

The license fee will be increased to provide the necessary funds for carrying 
out these requirements. 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (sec. 32) 


Appropriation, 1957 

Transferred to: “Promote and develop fishery products and re- 
search pertaining to American fisheries, Fish and Wildlife 
Service,” Department of the Interior, pursuant to Public Law 
1024, 84th Cong 


Base for 1958 
Budget estimate, 1958: 
Annual permanent appropriation___.__-__--____ $223, 500, 000 
Less estimated transfer to Department of the 
Interior pursuant to Public Law 1024, 84th 
-_._ —4, 600, 000 
-— ——- 218, 900, 000 
Increase (in annual permanent appropriation for 
sec. 32 purposes) ‘ +-23, 283, 112 
Notsr.—Due to an estimated unobligated balance to be carried forward from fiscal year 
1957 of $198,295,141, a total of $417,195,141 is estimated to be available in fiscal year 
1958 to the Department of Agriculture. Of this total, the estimates tentatively forecast 
obligations of $242,499,000, an increase of $426,200 compared with 1957, which would 


result in an unobligated balance of $174,746,141 being carried forward into the fiscal 
year 1959. 


Suminary of increases and decreases, 1958 (on the basis of available funds) 


Decrease in surplus removal operating expenses_____-______-__----_-- —87, 000 
Increase for administration of marketing agreements and orders___~_ 
Increase for development of foreign market outlets for surplus 
American agricultural commodities 
Increase for contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
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Project statement 


| 


| Increase or (+) or de- 
crease (—) 
| 


1957 (esti- | 1958 (esti- 
| mated) Retire- | mated) 
| ment costs Other 


Project 


(Public 
Law 854) 


1. Direct purchases ____--- ..| $206, 743,042 | $213, 128,000 |----------- $213, 128. 000 
2. Encouragement of exportation 4, 110, 989 10, 047, 000 oa nacaead 10, 047, 000 
3. Diversion to byproducts and | 
new uses : 3, 435,891 | 12, 280, 000 
4. Surplus removal operating | 
expenses ___- 1, 877, 280 STOR GR it ines $ 3, 063, 000 
5. Marketing agreements and 
orders_--. 1, 377, 840 1, 500.000 | +$74, 500 | ; 1, 837, 000 
. Foreign market promotion_- 1, 356, 812 | 1, 707, 300 +75, 100 | 1, 871, 000 
. Import controls-___--.-.-- 202, 273 | 210, 500 +12, 500 223, 000 





Total obligations. - 219, 104,127 | 242,022, 800 +162, 100 | 242, 449, 000 
Unobligated balance carried for- 

ward. 244, 701,053 | 198, 205,141 |..........-- , 549, 174, 746, 141 

Total retirement costs (Public: 


Law 854) - assess -{f 1} (4305, 600] [+16, 100] [321, 700) 


Total available __---. 463, 805,180 | 440,317,941 | +162, 100 —23, 284,900 | 417,195, 141 
Recovery of prior year obliga- 

tions _ . —1, 350, 758 |.......-....--]_. 
Unobligated balance brought 

forward_........ ..--------]—300, 000, 000 |—244, 701,053 | +46, 405, 912 |—198, 295, 141 





Subtotal____ 162, 445, 422 105, 616, 888 | +162, 100 +23, 121, 012 218, 900, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Me arketing Re- 
search and Service, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service” __- 38, 300 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to. 
“Salaries and expenses, Office 
of the — of Agricul- 


Phakic hceeen 


Subtotal 162, 485, 771 195, 616, 888 +162, 100 +23, 121,012 
Transfer to Department ‘of the 
Interior pursuant to Public 

Law 1024, 84th Cong _..-.__--- 4, 321, 403 4, 359, 115 


Total eppeepelatien. or 
estimate __.....-| 166, 807,174 | 199,976, 003 +162, 100 | +23, 361, 897 


FUND AVAILABILITY AND BALANCES 


The estimates under these projects, particularly 1, 2, and 3, are subject to 
adjustments contingent upon conditions at the time of use since the extent to 
which these funds will be required for surplus removal operations will depend 
upon economic conditions generally, the extent of local market gluts, the volume 
of agricultural production in this country and foreign countries, and many other 
complex and unpredictable factors. Further, the type of program developed 
and the distribution of funds among these projects are dependent upon the 
action which will best solve the particular surplus removal problem which 
exists at the time. 

In order to make funds available to meet such conditions, and in recognition 
of the unpredictable factors involved in the use of these funds, Congress has 
provided for the accumulation of unused balances under this fund up to $300 
million. The estimates for both 1957 and 1958 are based on the situation as 
now foreseen. If troublesome surpluses not now foreseen should develop steps 
would be taken to use additional funds for their removal or diversion as con- 
ditions might warrant. The following table reflects the estimated total funds 


available for section 32 activities and estimated balances carried forward for 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958: 
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Item 1956 1957 1958 
| (estimated) | (estimated) 






























Balance from prior year $300, 000,000 | $244, 701, 053 | $198, 295, 141 
Recovery of prior year obligations 1, 359, 758 | tata : 
Appropriation or estimate | 166, 807, 174 | 199, 976, 003 | 223, 500, 000 
Transfer to Interior Department —4, 321, 403 | —4, 359, 115 | — 4, 800, 000 
Transfer to ‘‘Marketing research and service’”’ for travel | | 

costs under Public Law 189, 84th Cong_- _-- —38, 300 | eee aor 
Transfer in estimates to Office of the Secretary for per- | | 

sonnel] investigations work | —2, oe | = : 

Total available ; | 436, 805, 180 | 440, 317, 941 417, 195, 141 

Obligations. _- | —219, 104, 127 — 242, (22, 800 | — 242, 449, 000 








| ia ear 


Unobligated balances carried forward to subse- | 
quent years----- wena 244, 701, 053 


ca eee ‘= aioe | 








INCREASES AND DECREASES 





(1) A net decrease of $87,000 for surplus removal operating expenses.—Ad- 
ministrative costs under this project include those incurred in the direct removal 
of surplus commodities and the distribution by the Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice of section 32 and CCC commodities. The food preservation and marketing 
of abundant foods projects are also financed from these funds. 

Due to estimated savings in program operations, it is estimated that the full 
costs of payments to the civil service retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 
854 within AMS under section 32 can be absorbed within this project. 

(2) An increase of $262,500 in marketing agreements and orders.—The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, authorizes the Secre- 
tary to issue orders applicable to certain enumerated agricultural commodities, 
including milk, fruits, and vegetables. Milk orders increased from 58 in 1955 
to 66 in 1956 and are expected to increase to 71 in 1957. An additional 11 orders 
are expected to become effective in 1958. Orders covering fruits, vegetables, and 
tree-nuts are expected to increase from 30 in 1955 to 36 in 1957. Orders in effect 
in 1956 covered an estimated farm value of $1,250 million of milk and $840 mil- 
lion of fruits, vegetables, and tree nuts. An increase of $262,500 is needed in 
1958 to survey economic and market conditions in the areas affected by pro- 
posed new orders: conduct hearings and referendums on requests for new orders 
and on amendments to existing orders; check compliance with orders; and fur- 
nish assistance in administration of the program. 

(3) An increase of $88,600 under the project “Foreign market promotion” .— 
An explanation of this increase is set forth in the justifications for the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 

(4) An increase of $162,100 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958.—A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 





















GENERAL STATEMENT 






Senator Haypen. The committee will be in order. 

Senator Russell has asked me to preside during his absence this 
morning while he is at another committee meeting. 

We will hear from Mr. O. V. Wells, Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. 
Wells. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Weis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I 
say, to begin with, that I am making this statement in behalf of my- 
self and Assistant Secretar y Earl Butz, who cannot be here this morn- 
ing. After the 214 pages of introduction generally describing the 
work of the Agric altar al Marketing Service, I will take up each of 
the items for which we are asking an increase in the budget and discuss 


it in some detail. I will cover the entire work of the Agricultural] 
Marketing Service in one statement. 
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I am glad to have this opportunity to discuss the proposed 1958 
budget of the Agricultural Marketing Service with the committee. 

The American farmers want to share in rising standards of living. 
This and the fact that the returns from which they must pay their 
production costs chiefly derived from what consumers pay for food and 
clothing less all handling, processing, selling, and other marketing costs 
explains their interest in a more efficient marketing system. 

Americ an farmers, consumers, and business interests are v itally 
concerned in a more efficient agricultural marketing system—efficient 
in terms of physical operations, pricing arrangements, and increased 
sales. 

Farm products must be transported, processed, stored, and delivered 
in the form, at the time, and to the places that consumers desire. The 
programs of the Agr icultural Marketing Service are actively and con- 
tinuously directed toward increasing the efficiency of all these market- 
ing processes which occur between the farmers and the consumer. 


PROGRAMS OF THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


The marketing-research program works in direct cooperation with 
farmers, the land-grant colleges, and the agricultural trades in attack- 
ing marketing problems at their roots. We use the techniques and 
disciplines of chemistry, biology, engineering, economics, statistics, 
and other scientific fields to search out answers on marketing costs, 
quality maintenance, market outlets, and improvements in methods, 
practices, and facilities. 

We measure and analyze price spreads and marketing costs to aid 
in identifying areas which need i improvement—and in this ever-chang- 
ing field of agricultural marketing, the farmer, consumers, and the 
marketing agencies themselves want to know what these costs are as 
well as the forces affecting them. We help to seek out new markets 
and enlarge existing outlets by appraising current needs of both in- 
dustrial and household consumers. 

In short, the research program covers all steps in the marketing of 
farm commodities and related products. 

To help farmers and others make effective production plans and 
marketing decisions, we gather, analyze, and interpret basic statistical 
and economic data in our economic-analysis and crop-reporting 
services, 

The market-news service collects and releases today’s market infor- 
mation today—an essential service to both producers and purchasers 
of farm products which makes possible the orderly pricing of com- 
modities sold concurrently at many different locations. 

The inspection, g rading, classing, and standardization services play 
an equally im yortant role in orderly marketing and in improving 
quality of produete by establishing and applying uniform standards 
of quality. 

A variety of other activities are aimed at increasing food-product 
consumption and improving consumption habits: the nations Rhee 
lunch and special milk programs; the distribution of surplus food 
commodities to schools, charitable institutions, and the needy; and 
the plentiful foods program. 

Marketing agreements and orders regulate and improve the mar- 
keting of fluid milk, vegetables, and fruits. In the administration of 
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marketing regulatory laws, we promote fair play and orderly trading 
in marketing channels. Finally, through matched-fund marketi 
service projects, we work in cooperation with State departenenta i 
agriculture to adapt and apply effectively at the local level many of 
the improved marketing services and practices discussed above. 

The budget proposal for fiscal year 1958 follows generally the same 
pattern as those for the last 2 years. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


In the marketing research program, we are requesting a program in- 
crease of $1 million. 

Included in this increase are plans for expanded work in market 
development for new and existing products, including consumer-pref- 
erence studies and the evaluation or measurement of alternative-mer- 
chandising methods. 

We are moving ahead in the area of market organization and costs, 
but we need to define more precisely the nature and magnitude of 
changes in market spreads or margins and measure the resulting eco- 
nomic effects. 

We will continue to emphasize the importance of breaking down 
farm-to-market margins in order to better understand the marketing 
cost picture and to indicate opportunities to achieve greater efficiency. 
Expanded studies of rapidly changing market organizations and prac- 
tices are required to determine their effect on farmers’ bargaining posi- 
tions and returns. 

Biological research directed toward improving and evaluating prod- 
uct quality would be expanded to provide increased control over insects 
attacking farm products in marketing channels, to help develop ob- 
jective product quality measurements, and to aid in preventing prod- 
ucts spoilage and loss through disease. 

Studies on transportation facilities, equipment and methods, on bet- 
ter shipping containers and packaging, and on strengthening whole- 
saling and retailing methods would be initiated or expanded in our 
research program relating to marketing transportation and facilities, 


FARM-TO-MARKET MARGIN COST STUDIES 


Senator Haypen. Under this item in which you request an increase 
of $1 million, you stated you will continue to emphasize the farm-to- 
market margin costs. 

What has been the result of these studies and what do you plan to 
do with the proposed increase that you have not undertaken in recent 
years ? 

Mr. Weis. Mr. Chairman, we have, during the last 2 or 3 years—as 
a result of a specific direction in the appropriation bill which last 
year provided that we must spend $350,000 exclusively for research 
on marketing costs and margins—embarked upon a rather systematic 
program, commodity by commodity, trying not only to measure the 
overall spread between the farmer and the consumer but to find out 
what happens in between and what the costs are: how much is for 
labor and transportation, how much is for materials and how much is 
for taxes and how much is profits, 

We have, during the last year or so, been carrying forward some- 
thing like 20 projects in this field. We have quite a long list of 
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publications. I would say in all fairness that I think we have done 
a rather good job of starting to tell the American consumer and the 
American public that what they buy at the retail level is not simply 
the raw farm product, but the raw farm product plus a great many 
services which intervene between the farm and the home. 

We have gone quite a way in describing what these services and 
costs are. 

You ask how far we have gone—— 

Senator Haypven. There is still work to be done. 

Mr. Wetts. We have done an information job. 

This is a job just well begun. At the present time the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee has a continuing investigation in this same field 
where they are using a great amount of our information. The 
House Agriculture Committee has just appointed a special committee 
under the chairmanship of Congressman Anfuso which starts hear- 
ings next Tuesday morning. We have been asked to open the hearing. 

If we went through all the things we have done and all the places 
we will go, I think that you would find we are doing a research job 
and we are getting the information out promptly. Developing and 

tting out the facts does not constitute a program for action and 

oes not necessarily in itself correct any faults you may find—that 
is a job for someone else—but it provides a basis for needed under- 
standing and a basis for development of programs for improvement. 

Senator Haypen. What are the major lines of research in which 
you work ? 

Mr. We tts. In our marketing research we have four major fields 
of work, Mr. Chairman. The first major field of work that we men- 
tion in our justifications is the field of market development. In other 
words, how can we assist the American marketing system to sell more 
farm products? 





RESEARCH ON MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


We have been trying to carry forward a program aimed at telling 
us what the consumer preferences are for particular products—se- 
lecting first those products where we have a commodity group that 
we can work alongside of, and who will then go forward and use 
that information. 

We have perhaps gone farther in this direction with the cotton 
— than with any other groups. But this whole field of market 
evelopment, how to sell more product, is one that I think has long 
been neglected and it is one, frankly, where we are feeling our way. 

A major question is how can we with our research and statistical 
service help to increase the effectiveness of selling efforts. 

Senator Haypen. Have you had some success with some of these? 

Mr. Wettis. Yes, we have had considerable success. And we have 
far more requests for carrying forward this type of work than we can 
carry out at the present time. 


RESEARCH ON MARKET COSTS AND ORGANIZATION 


The second major field of work is what we call market costs and 
organization. Basically, we start by trying to measure marketing 
costs and margins. The measurement of marketing costs and mar- 
gins is a straightforward business analysis job. It does help tell 
the American public what they are buying in the retail store. 
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Further than that we hope it will help us point out the forces 
which affect marketing costs and margins so that if there are public 
programs and actions needed, there will be a factual basis on which 
to work. We hope the data will also indicate those places where 
marketing efficiencies best pay off. 

How can we actually do the marketing job more efficiently? When 
we get into that we find ourselves in just about the same place, I 
think, that the production research and experimentation people were 
in New Mexico and Arizona when I was a boy there. 

That is to say, a great many people are now raising the question 
as to how public research workers can help develop a more efficient 
marketing system? They ask: Isn’t the private American marketing 
system already doing as good a job as anyone can reasonably expect 
it to do? 

Actually we are going forward in several areas including the eco- 
nomic field, which is part of our marketing costs and organization 
work. In this area one of our problems is to study the pricing ar- 
rangements under which farm products are sold and the extent to 
which it affects the farmer’s bargaining position. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


Then we come down to our two other major lines in the series. One 
of those is in our Biological Sciences Branch. Under that, Mr. Chair- 
man, we are drawing upon practically all of the natural and biolog- 
ical sciences to attack a ver y wide variety of problems. 

We have a small section which, I think it is fair to say, in the 
last 15 or 20 years, has virtually revolutionized the long-distance 
shipments of fruits and vegetables from such areas as California, 
Arizona, and Florida. This has been accomplished through develop- 
ing technical methods by which icing or refrigeration costs can sub- 
stantially be cut down and at the same time the quality of the prod- 
uct can be maintained. We get into some very interesting problems 
in this particular work. 


MAINTAINING QUALITY OF FRUITS IN TRANSIT 


For example, 2 or 3 years ago our shipments of citrus fruit both 
from California and Florida to the European markets turned up 
some very bad quality fruit. The industry asked us to put people on 
the ships and follow the shipments to the European market to find 
out where the trouble was occurring. 

Senator Haypen. In that respect you have been of benefit to the 
farm producers? 

Mr. We ts. Yes. 

Let me take another question for an example: Fresh grapes. They 
mature at a particular time of the year and one of the major mar- 
keting problems is how to maintain the quality and consumer at- 
tractiveness of grapes through storage techniques and other devices 
to extend the marketing season. How do you keep insects out of 
dried fruit? What are the best ways of storing and packaging a 
dozen different products confronted with similar problems of perish- 
ability ? 
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These are the things we are working on in this biological sciences 
field, and some of them are extremely interesting and important to 
farmers and consumers. 

How do you keep tomatoes, for example, attractive to the consumer 
for as long a time as possible ? 

Mr. Chairman, for a great many years the idea was that you har- 
vested the tomatoes green and immediately put them into commercial 
cold storage. One of our people discovered a while ago that the 
spoilage at low temperatures developed faster on green tomatoes than 
on ripe tomatoes. So most of the people now are letting the tomatoes 
get ripe and they resist wr better. 

Senator Youne. People eat so much food now and are overweight. 
They are eating rabbit food trying to reduce. 

Mr. We ts. Senator Young, Fr suppose that we are not trying to 
encourage people to eat more Pee of food but we are honestly try- 
ing to eat a better quality and a more nutritious diet. I think there 
are natural tendencies in that direction. 

Senator Youna. I have your pamphlet here about which I would 
like to ask a question. 


RESEARCH IN MARKET TRANSPORTATION AND FACILITIES 


Mr. We ts. This is from the field of research which has to do with 
oe Some arrangements for marketing. 

Senator Youne. This, on the face of it, looks exactly like truckers’ 
propaganda as I glanced through it. And I do not know of anything 
that the truckers could use more to further their legislation in the 
various States than a pamphlet such as this put out by the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 

I was wondering how much time you put into this pamphlet and 
how much it cost ? 

Mr. Tretocan. We had one professional man work on this for about 
a year. 

Senator Youne. Are you planning more like this? 


STUDIES ON TRUCKING PROBLEMS 


Mr. TreLocan. Yes. We plan two more publications in that series, 
one covering the other States to provide the same kind of compilation 
of laws pertaining to trucking in those States. 

We then propose a study to indicate the economic impact of these 
regulations on the cost of transporting agricultural products moving 
through these States under the different laws. 

Senator Youne. That raises another question. In my area the 
farmers have to depend upon the railroads almost entirely to haul 
their grains to market. 

Mr. Tretocan. We have found that grain transportation has 
changed considerably in the last few years. 

Senator Youna. Do you mean grain in my area is being hauled by 
truck ¢ 

Mr. TreLtocan. When we made a study in the Southwest 2 years ago 
we found a substantial portion was moving by truck. 

Senator Younae. The point I am trying to make is this: To the 
extent the railroads lose their business to the trucking industry—and 
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as you know they are guaranteed a profit—they increase the rates on 
the things they have to haul from my area and others, so we get caught 
several ways. 

For example, you know when the rails meet water competition they 
reduce the rate in that particular area and make it up in the interior, 
such as in North Dakota, where they do not have water-compelled 
rates. We get caught in several different ways and we are now paying 
a terrific rate. 

I would not want to get into the controversy between the rails and 
the trucking industry. In fact, I have been in the middle of it for 
25 years in the State legislature and here. It is a highly controversial 
field and sometimes one side is right and sometimes the other. 

But this particular pamphlet, 1 think, appears to be so slanted in 
favor of the truckers’ position that it is not fair, in my opinion. 


TRUCKING REGULATIONS 

















Mr. TreLocan. That was a report of a trucking study. It is a study 
of trucking regulations. We endeavor to do research that will bene- 
fit railways as well. Our interest is improving transportation of all 
types for agricultural commodities. 

The regulations discussed in the report to which you refer happen 
to be the ones that we are studying pertaining to trucks. It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that this particular publication is on a truck problem. 
But in other instances we are trying to work with rail problems—on 
loading methods, movements, equipment, and things of that sort—to 
try to improve their transportation services. 

Mr. Wexts. Will you let me say a word? When you say “slanted to- 
ward the trucking problem,” as I read this publication, Senator 
Young, very frankly what I read was the summary and the conclu- 
sion and not the general formula; I did not read this as being slanted 
either toward trucks or against railroads. It is a study of the dif- 
ferent laws and regulations in different States that apply to trucks. 
It seems to me there are two somewhat different problems. One is, 
Are the trucks bearing an equitable cost of the highway and trans- 
portation system through taxes? Another one is—and what this 
study is really addressed to—Is it not desirable, perhaps, to have some 
kind of reasonably uniform system between States so that the trucker 
does not have in each State an entirely different set of laws and taxes 
and regulations to meet ? 

This report, as I read it, was addressed to the problem of the differ- 
ences between States and not to the problem of what the equitable 
contribution of trucks to the cost of the highway system might be, 
which I think is another problem and which I do not believe is cov- 
ered in this publication. 

Senator Younac. The front page is so slanted toward the trucking 
side that you would think the pamphlet were put out by the trucking 
industry. In fact, “Highway transportation barriers in 20 States,” as 
the front page states, is exactly the language that the truckers have 
been using for years. And it does appear to be somewhat slanted. 

IT hope you make a study of the other side of the picture because we 
have need for the railroads now and we are going to need them in the 
future. I think we need to make a study of their problems, too, as 
long as you have truckers—in connection with transportation, as you 
have with truckers. 
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Mr. We ts. I assure you we are well aware of this problem. 

In clearing this bulletin for publication, I did not think it was 
addressed to the question of the share that the trucks should pay of 
the cost of the highway system but rather it was addressed to the 
question of what are the differences between State laws and what are 
the kinds of taxes that are being imposed. 

Senator Haypen. What kind of study did you make with respect to 
railroad transportation ? 

Mr. We tts. We are constantly trying, Senator, to find out, as best 
we can, what our transportation system costs. How can you use trans- 
portation equipment more efficiently, including the railroads? And 
what are the probable rates which farmers are going to have to pay 
in the future ¢ 

We do have a Transportation Section within the Transportation and 
Facilities Branch, which Mr. Crow is in charge of, and, with your per- 
mission, I would like to have him enlarge on my reply to your ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Crow is head of the Transportation and 
Facilities Branch, Marketing Research Division. 

Would you, Mr. Crow, briefly discuss our research work in this 
whole field of transportation ? 


TRANSPORTATION RESEARCH AFFECTING RAILROADS 


Mr. Crow. On the question as to what we are doing that affects 
railroads, we have several studies completed and underway that deal 
with railroads. 

For instance, one field of work on which we are carrying work with 


railroads has to do with finding ways to improve refrigerator cars 
and their operation. Another is research to determine how to elimi- 
nate or reduce spoilage and breakage. For instance, by working with 
the railroads we have found that if cantaloup crates are loaded on 
end instead of lengthwise the breakage is reduced by two-thirds. 
Furthermore, we found that by loading watermelons crosswise of the 
ear instead of lengthwise the breakage of the melons is reduced 70 
percent, which happens to be a saving of about $70 per carload. 

We are also working with the railroads on finding out why they 
are losing some of the traffic and what they need to do in order to re- 
gain some of that traffic. 

Another study being carried on with them concerns the time re- 
quired to move a loaded car of agricultural commodities from the 

oint of origin to destination. This study has pointed out that if you 
divide the total time that elapses between the time the car is loaded 
and the time it is placed for unloading into the number of miles trav- 
eled, the number of miles traveled per hour is very small—less than 5 
miles per hour. 

The railroads were somewhat surprised by that because they know 
that the trains are running faster than they ever ran before. But 
from these studies of the movements of more than 30,000 cars we 
found that they were losing more time in terminals in delays than 
they were gaining by the faster running trains. 

As a result of this study the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation, a railroad organization, appoined a committee (and asked 
one of our men to serve on it) to develop a formula that the individ- 
ual roads can use to find out their own performance, where their 
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trouble is, and how to correct it. Many railroads are now working 
on this problem. 

Those are examples of the types of work we are doing with the 
railroads to improve their operations, to reduce some of their costs, 
and to help them maintain their competitive position. 

Senator Youne. The railroads have a terrific problem to exist be- 
cause of increasing competition from several sources. We are going 
to have to have them around for a long while for important hauling 
and defense purposes. 

I would not want the Department of Agriculture to be a party to 
injuring them or publishing anything that might be slanted. 

I just thought the front page of this looked as though it was sort 
of an unfair publication. 


TRANSPORTATION RESEARCH FOR UNIFORM REGULATIONS 


Mr. Crow. I would like to add, Senator Young, that there is no 
intent in this publication to deal with the question as to the amount 
of fair taxes that a truck should pay. This study was made not on 
our initiative, but because our Transportation Advisory Committee 
urged that it be done. That committee was requested to recom- 
mend it by the National Highway Users Conference, an organization 
made up of some of the national farm organizations and all types of 
users of trucks such as the Borden Co., the Kraft Foods Co., ice 
cream manufacturers, and many other groups concerned with truck 
transportation. They did not make this request on the basis of the 
level of taxes; but on the basis of the need for getting uniform size 
and weight regulations among the States in order that the movement 
of trucks would not be hampered by the inconsistencies of State 
legislation. 

We very carefully stayed away from discussing what a fair tax 
load on a truck would be. We don’t know. 
Senator Haypren. We have interrupted your statement, Mr. Wells. 
You may proceed. 


ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


The demand continues for economic information and farm outlook 
work for which our economic and statistical analyses are the essential 
base. The activities in this area carried forward by State extension 
services, the farm press and farm organizations are dependent to a 
large degree on these studies and analyses. Producers, processors, and 
dealers look to demand-supply-price outlook information in making 
vitally important production and marketing decisions. 

We are proposing an increase of $183,300 for this essential item. 

This increase for economic research will allow for more detailed 
regional analysis and assist in strengthening our estimates of farm 
expenditures in order to give more accurate farm-income estimates 
both for the United States and State by State. 

The special survey of farmers’ expenditure patterns for 1955 has 
brought about improvements in our data on farm income and pro- 
duction expense, but annual or recurring checks are needed due 
to rapidly changing farm conditions and the increasing importance 
of cash expenditures in the farm production picture. 
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REPORTS OF PRODUCTION EXPENDITURES BY STATE 


May I say, Mr. Chairman, that we have started within the last 2 
or 3 years to estimate not only the gross value of cash sales of farm 
products by States, but also production expenditures by States in 
order to develop a series of net farm income figures by States which 
are much more nearly comparable with the other income figures which 
the Department of Commerce now turns out for the States. 

I think we have received more complaints from the farm organiza- 
tions and various other sources over the years about our original cash 
sales of farm products per State and gross farm income than any other 
set of statistics we truned out on the ground that we did not deduct 

roduction expenses. And this $183,300 increase in this field would 
* spent, $157,300 of it, in survey work to really strengthen our State 
estimates of farmers’ production expenditures, and $26,000 would be 
used to strengthen the technical staff of the commodity specialists 
who work on analytical work. 


CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES 


The crop and livestock reporting work is basic to all agriculture— 
to farmers in making production and marketing plans; to dealers, 
processors, and industrial concerns in developing programs and ac- 
tivities; and to the State and Federal governments in the adminis- 
tration of agricultural programs. 

In addition, much of the research and other service activity carried 
on by the Department depends on the facts developed through this 
work. The budget contains proposals for an increase of $257,500 to 
strengthen this vital work during the coming year. 

Provision is made for the assumption by the crop reporting service 
of full responsibility for issuing the crop information in the weekly 
weather-crop reports. These reports, which assist farmers and the 
public to keep tract of developments between the more comprehensive 
monthly crop reports, are prepared from data obtaimed from our 
State statisticians and the Weather Bureau. Under the budget pro- 
posal which allows $84,400 for this purpose, a much improved, more 
adequate basis for these reports would be established. 

The need for this item is urgent—it will give our State statisticians 
a regular, systematic means for following changes in crop conditions 
from week to week and provide a much needed supplement to the 
monthly crop reports. 

Senator Haypen. In that connection someone is going to raise the 
question that you have taken over a job that the Weather Bureau 
ought to be doing. 

WEEKLY WEATHER CROP REPORTS 


Mr. Wetts. Senator Hayden, the Budget Bureau has an assistant 
director and a staff whose business it is to coordinate Federal statistics. 
Over a period of years the Budget Bureau has been discussing with 
the Weather Bureau and with the Department of Agriculture 
the problem of a more adequate and comprehensive set of weekly 
weather-crop reports. We have the situation now where in some 
States almost nothing is done, and in some States our statisticians 
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work in cooperation with the Weather Bureau, and in some cases the 
Weather Bureau actually sends out questionnaires to farmers and asks 
them about crop conditions. 

What the Budget Bureau has recommended, and the reason this 
item is in here, is so that this problem may be handled uniformily in 
each of the States. That is to say, that the Weather Bureau should 
collect the weather data; however, the crop data should properly be 
collected in the Department of Agriculture. And they have suggested 
that we reach a cooperative arrangement where weekly weather-crop 
reports will be issued with the crop data gathered and interpreted 
by the Department of Agriculture in every case and the Weather 
Bureau confining itself to collecting weather data. 

Senator Younes. If my information is correct, the Weather Bureau 
people believe they ought to have an increase in funds so they can do 
a better job of forecasting for farmers. 

Mr. We ts. That is forecasting weather that you are talking about. 

Senator Younc. And other information relating to farm operations, 

Mr. We ts. I think what they are talking about is the straight 
problem of forecasting weather, because there is no difference, as I 
understand it, between ourselves and the Weather Bureau. They 
believe we need a systematic way of doing this. They believe the 
Department of Agriculture ought to collect and interpret the crop 
data, and it is their job to supply the weather data. 

We have been in the position for years of where we issue a monthly 
crop report and yet conditions do change during the month and we 
need some kind of systematic way for the crop reporting service to 
comment on it. 

This is a much needed item and it is my understanding from the 
Weather Bureau people that they are in full agreement with it. 
Senator Haypen. All right. 


POULTRY REPORTING LISTS 


Mr. Wetts. Developing and maintaining the best possible poultry 
reporting lists is imperative since in the field of poultry estimates there 
is lacking any conveniently accessible check data on commercial flock 
owners. Recent revisions in our egg production estimates have con- 
vinced both our statisticians and the poultry industry that this work 
must be strengthened and the budget allowance for this is $73,100. 


PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 


To meet the need for better estimates of prices received and prices 
paid by farmers—as economic indicators, for income and parity price 
computations and for use in research—the proposed budget calls for 
a pilot program which will utilize improved sampling techniques 
and expanded use of personal interviews. 

The budget allowance of $100,000 will allow the actual strengthen- 
ing of our price work in four States in different regions. This will 
establish the basis for improving the accuracy of our current price 
material as well as answer the constantly recurring questions as to the 
reliability of our price estimates and possible means for getting more 
precise, better defined data. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that we collect practically all of our 
information on prices received and paid by farmers by mail question- 
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naires to local dealers, farmers, and others. Practically every other 
rice service in the Federal Government is based on prices collected 
y actual interviews or actual pricing or looking at the items on the 

spot. 

We constantly have questions raised as to the adequacy of our 
questionnaire policies. 


PILOT PROGRAM TO TEST PRICE ENUMERATING SURVEYS 


I would give this item an urgent priority because we need, in 2 or 3 
or 4 States, to develop a pilot program where we can find out by 
actual enumeration of prices how close our questionnaire results are 
to being correct. 

Senator Younc. Would you carry on both programs in the four 
States to find out how accurate you are? 

Mr. Wetts. We would continue our questionnaire. 

This would give us about $25,000 to actually hire some enumerators 
who can actually enumerate a series of prices and see whether our 
questionnaire prices were keyed to the right level. 

I think it is important that this be done in view of the importance 
of our prices-received and prices-paid series and the kind of questions 
we are constantly being asked. 

What we are proposing is not a study where someone writes a paper, 
but a pilot program where we move into a State in each of four sec- 
tions of the United States and, as we are finding out the answers to 
the problem, take steps to actually improve our price estimates. 


MARKETING SERVICES PROGRAMS 


The growing economy has also been reflected in the demands on the 
Marketing Service programs covering market news, the inspection 
and Grading Service and the marketing regulatory activities. 

To be effective, these services, which make up an integral part of 
the farm marketing system, must modernize and make improvement 
to parallel the changes in marketing patterns, marketing centers and 
methods of shipping, processing, and merchandising farm products. 
The budget includes several proposals to further expand and improve 
these much-needed services. 


ADDITIONAL MARKETING NEWS 


To be more specific, the proposed increase includes $292,000 under 
“Market news” for reporting on poultry, dairy products, and hog 
prices under Federal-State cooperatively financed arrangements in 
four additional areas; further expansion in coverage of truck move- 
ment of fruits and vegetables to 23 additional cities; and another 
step in improving the leased wire teletype service to meet the in- 
creased volume of reporting resulting from increased production and 
the additional reporting points added in recent years. Also, the in- 
crease would cover seasonal costs of market reporting at two addi- 
tional tobacco auction markets to which inspection has been recently 
extended. 

In the gradual expansion of the market news over a number of 
years, additional areas have been covered, more commodities added 
and more cooperative arrangements negotiated. 
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The budget provides some additional funds to support this growth 









a 
and to maintain the uniformly high standards of service. These funds 
will be used to supplement the supervision and coordination of the 
technical aspects of the market news activities. T 

Senator Youne. Do you intend to open up any new offices? Will | ye 
you give us more details? ar 
Mr. Weis. Do you want to give us some details, Mr. Lennartson? | 
Mr. Lennartson. Yes. 
Mr. Wetts. This is Mr. Lennartson, Deputy Administrator, for 
Marketing Services. al 
Senator Young. You are the one who would answer these questions? | pl 
Mr. Lennartson. The market news increase reflected this year | m 
touches upon dairy and poultry commodities, fruits and vegetables, | o1 
livestock and tobacco. In only one case will we open a new office, 
That is for the hog reporting service in the very important hog- | y 
producing area of Ohio and Indiana. | 
REPORTS NEEDED ON DIRECT HOG MARKETINGS ™ 
We are proposing, with the requested increase, to establish an office, | * 
possibly at Muncie, Ind., as the coordinating point to gather prices 
at producer levels or at country buying levels throughout the Indiana 
and Ohio territory. ¥ 
That will be a joint project between the Federal Government and | P 
the two States, Indiana and Ohio. We are proposing to put up 50 " 
percent of the funds, with the 2 States matching it. There is $22,000 | ™ 
in this item to cover that. . 
PROPOSED EXPANSION OF DAIRY AND POULTRY SERVICE ic 
































Now, with respect to the dairy and poultry item, we need to 
strengthen existing service because of the wide development of the 
country buying of eggs and poultry, particularly in the Northeastern 
States surrounding the Boston and New York markets which are es- 
sentially the two big focal points, for pricing eggs and poultry 
throughout the Nation. 

Direct buying has developed very rapidly in those territories and 
our proposal, with the funds we are asking, is to strengthen the exist- 
ing offices in those two markets and through communications and travel 
and local contacts to gather prices out at the country level and include 
them in our reports. Country prices are becoming much more im- 
portant and the market news reports will be much more meaningful 
than if they are limited to just the traditional terminal market prices. 

Senator Youne. How is that going to help the egg producers when 
the farmer gets about 20 cents for ezgs and the consumer usually pays 
60 cents a dozen ? 

Mr. Lennarrson. That touches upon the work Mr. Wells com- 
mented on as to what accounts for that spread. 


CHANGING PATTERN OF NEEDED MARKET NEWS REPORTING 






Mr. Wetts. May I say this: These first items which altogether 
account for about $50,000 reflect what is developing. There is a new 
trend in marketing news to keep pace with changes in marketing 
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patterns. In each case, these four items represent the reporting of 
country pricing as well as the terminal or auction market prices. 

For the last 3 or 4 years we have had several increases of this kind. 
Two years ago we had one in the Central Valley in California. Last 
year we covered the livestock situation in Arizona where you have 
an auction market but where most of the cattle are sold by people 
making the deal person to person. 

This practice of direct marketing is increasing. 

What this does, Senator Young, is to tell you what the prices actu- 
ally being paid are as of today in the area where the buying takes 
place rather than giving you only what may be a fictitious central 
market quotation as nothing may have been traded at that point today 
or at most not enough to have any pricemaking significance. 

Senator Youna. So you will not be better off after you find out; will 

ou? 

, Mr. Wetts. Yes; I think you will because you will at least know 
what you are getting and what you are not getting. This will not 
necessarily get you more money, but it will settle the question as to 
what the product is being priced at. 

Senator Young. Is there a great demand for it? 

Mr. We ts. Oh, yes. We are constantly, Senator Young, coming 
up against the situation where in particular markets very little of the 
product is being traded and people want to know what these products 
are actually selling at. And the Market News Service is designed 
to find out what the products are selling at today and report it today 
so everybody in the area knows what the product is selling for. 

Senator Youne. I realize we want to improve this marketing serv- 
ice where we can. But with this item I was wondering whether we 
could not wait for another year. 

Mr. Lennartson. We have classified these as the most urgent of 

the large numbers of requests we have in the Department constantly 
for broadening the market news work. These would be jointly 
financed with the States. 
. I might supplement Mr. Wells’ comments by saying that through 
the years we have established fairly good services in the terminal 
markets. But now with the tremendous change taking place on the 
matter of country buying, the attitudes being reflected to us and the 
direct requests we receive are urging us more and more to supplement 
the terminal market reporting services by what is taking place in 
the country. 

For instance, on this hog project in Indiana and Ohio, the Illinois 
people are also reflecting very deep interest in a similar setup because 
a tremendous proportion of the hogs are being purchased directly. 

Senator Youna. They are buying directly from the producers? 

Mr. Lennarrson. They are buying directly from the producers, 
bypassing the terminals which we are now quoting fairly substantially. 

Mr. Wetuis. We want to know what those prices are. We have 30 
or 40 market news services. This is only four of them. 


REPORTING TRUCK MOVEMENTS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The very next item in this group, Senator Young, is another item 
which reflects changing needs in market news. It provides further 
expansion and coverage on truck movements of fruit and vegetables. 
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In the fruit and vegetable field, I suppose half to two-thirds of our 
fruits and vegetables now move by trucks. The market news service 
covers rail unloads completely. But the rail unloads of fruits and 
vegetables today is only a portion of and an incomplete indication of 
what the market is. 

We started out here 2 years ago to try to gradually and in a system- 
atic way cover the major fruit and vegetable markets so we can report 
the truck receipts as well as rail unloads to give a picture of what is 
in the market. This item includes $104,765, which would allow us 
to bring this service to 23 additional cities in the United States. 


OTHER MARKET NEWS INCREASES 


Then the leased wire teletype service, Mr. Lennartson, this item 
includes the $30,500 additional we are requesting for that. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. This reflects a third year of an 
improvement we have been attempting to bring about in the leased- 
wire service. 

As you know, Senator Young, we have a leased-wire service through- 
out the Nation covering about 11,000 miles of leased wire into which 
this market information is constantly fed every market hour of the 
day in order that all points needing market news will have it cur- 
rently. The transmission load has increased over the years with each 
new report and new market covered. Rather than establish parallel 
lines to carry the load, we have approached it on the basis of stepping 
up the transmission on the existing lines. 

In the last 2 years increases have been provided to take care of the 
western circuit and the central circuit. This year we are proposing 
to similarly step up in transmission on the livestock and eastern cir- 
cuits and to provide a relay point for a seasonal circuit in the South 
in order to make better use of the facilities we have. 

Mr. We tts. This is shifting to high-speed equipment. 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes; it is to provide high-speed equipment. 

Mr. We tts. Then in this item there is $10,400 for seasonal market 
news at 2 new tobacco auction markets and also a request for $96,785 
to strengthen and service the market news operation generally. 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes; I might comment on that and the reasons 
for that item. 

Over the years we have established these individual market news 
offices throughout the country. We have developed a rather extensive 
program in cooperation with States where they share with us on some 
of the services. And all through these years, frankly, we have been 
neglectful in not providing technical supervision to be sure that our 
people out there are applying the most modern techniques, the proper 
methods of gathering this information, and the type of nomenclature 
that is used in the market in explaining the material. We feel that 
we have now reached the point where we could very well and very 
effectively spend some additional funds in establishing proper super- 
vision of the entire system, commodity by commodity, working with 
the States to be sure that they are using the same techniques, the same 
nomenclature we are, and that they are making effective use of their 
money as well as we making effective use of ours. 

For the first year in many, many years we are providing some 
funds for technical supervision of the market news system. It is very 
badly needed. And, frankly, I would say we have been neglectful, 
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put we have been so eager to provide new services that we have failed 
to properly furnish adequate supervision of what we had. 

















LIVESTOCK MARKET NEWS AT FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Senator Haypen. I have a letter from Senator Fulbright with re- 
spect to the establishment of a livestock market news service in his 
area at Fort Smith, Ark. 

Can you tell us about that ? 

Mr. Lennartson. Mr, Chairman, last year the Congress made avail- 
able to us additional funds to establish new market news offices with 
a number of States. We did, along with the Fort Smith, Ark., people, 
establish a livestock market news office at Fort Smith. 

We are putting in, I think it is, about $5,000 and they are putting 
in a somewhat larger amount than that. Actually I think it is prob- 
ably 30 percent our money and 70 percent theirmoney. But what they 
are desirous of is having us furnish 50 percent of the cost of the 
market. 

Senator Haypen. I assume that is what the Senator had in mind. 
He says: 


I urge the committee to appropriate $8,500 for the Fort Smith Livestock Market 
News Service program for the 1958 fiscal year. 


Mr. LenNartTson. Yes. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR FULBRIGHT 
































Senator Haypen. I will place the Senator’s letter in the record. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


UntTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
April 12, 1957. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I should like to express my interest in the request for 
an appropriation for the Livestock Market News Service program which has 
been established during recent years at the Fort Smith stockyards. 

The attached material prepared by Miss Grace Shinn, secretary of the Fort 
Smith Livestock Exchange, indicates the extent to which the livestock market 
reports are being disseminated in a wide area in western Arkansas and eastern 
Oklahoma. I know that it is not necesary for me to give an evaluation of the 
Market News Service program because the committee in the past has recog- 
nized its importance in establishing stable markets for many farm products. 

I urge the committee to appropriate $8,500 for the Fort Smith Livestock 
Market News Service program for the 1958 fiscal year. This amount will be 
necessary to carry on an adequate program. I may say that the Oklahoma 
State Board of Agriculture makes some annual contribution to the service. In 
addition, the Arkansas Agriculture Experiment Station provides a substantial 
amount and, in the past, the Fort Smith Livestock Exchange has provided ad- 
ditional facilities and personnel. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
J. 


W. FULBRIGHT. 





IMPROVEMENT IN LIVESTOCK MARKETING NEEDED 





Senator Haypren. I have a copy of a letter addresed to Arthur 
Schaefer & Son, of Tovrea, Ariz., from the Department of Agri- 
culture, and also a letter from Arthur Schaefer to the Department. 
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These relate to preventable livestock losses that cost the industry 
so much money. 


Mr. Schaefer says: 


There is, of course, no way of getting actual figures on just what the lack of 
orderly marketing is costing the cattle industry each year, but in view of the 
above statement I would venture to say the figure would be near $10 billion 
yearly, which would bankrupt any other business on earth. 

Millions and millions have been spent on selling the finished product to the 
public. Other millions have been spent on improving the herds, but little has 


been spent on getting the producer and feeder to market their cattle in an 
orderly way. 


I will place these letters in the record. 
(The letters referred to follow :) 


ARTHUR SCHAEFER & SON, 


Phoenia, Ariz., February 5, 1957. 
Mr. Earu L. Burz, 


Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mk. Butz: This section of the cattle country is just winding up one of 
the most successful rounds of conventions, meetings and powwows of cattlemen 
from several parts of the country. Topped off with more moisture than we 
have had in many months, but the fed cattle market still goes down, each week 
for the last 10 weeks the fed-cattle market has declined from $0.50 to $1, the 
longest drop ever known. Why? Nothing more or less than the lack of a 
more even distribution. 

Walter Lloyd of Livestock Conservation, Inc., recently made a statement that 
preventable livestock losses cost the industry $2,250 million yearly, backing up his 
statement with detailed figures. There is, of course, no way of getting actual 
figures on just what the lack of orderly marketing is costing the eattle industry 
each year, but in view of the above statement I would venture to say the figure 
would be near $10 billion yearly; which would bankrupt any other business on 
earth. 

Millions and millions have been spent on selling the finished product to the 
public. Other millions have been spent on improving the herds, but little has 
been spent on getting the producer and feeder to market their cattle in an 
orderly way. 

Mr. Butz, don’t you think this matter is of great enough importance to warrant 
your taking it direct to Mr. Benson personally? I am sure that you, as well as 
all the Department of Agriculture, would like to do all that you could to bring 
about a more even distribution of receipts at the terminal markets that would 
result in a better price being paid to the producers and feeders. 

The first approach to the solution of the problem is to sell the commission 
men on the idea of a better distribution of receipts, since they are largely 
responsible for when shipments are made. Then take the program to the pro- 
ducers and feeders. 

This can best be done by the Department of Agriculture choosing several good 
men, men who know the business and are good speakers, and send them out over 
the country speaking to the various cattlemen’s organizations, on the radio and 
by personal contact, stressing the importance of a better distribution of receipts 
which would mean a better and more stable market, benefitting everyone in 
the business. A program of this kind could be carried on at a very nominal 
cost to the Government and would go a long way toward causing the producers, 
feeders, and commission men to see the wisdom of not glutting the Monday 
markets. I believe the market gluts are largely responsible for the practice 
of consignment selling getting such a start that has added another deadly drug 
to the sorely depressed industry, in this a time of unprecedented prosperity. 

I trust you will see fit to take this matter to Mr. Benson and that serious 
consideration will be given to the thought of setting up such a program at an 
early date. Ishall await your reply with a great deal of interest. 

Yours truly, 


ARTHUR SCHAEFER. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, D. C., February 27, 1957. 
Mr. ARTHUR SCHAEFER, 


Arthur Schaefer & Son, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 


Dear Mr. ScHAEFER: This is in reply to your letters of January 31 and Feb- 
ruary 5, discussing the need for more orderly marketing of livestock throughout 
the week and inquiring about the Department’s research and educational work 
related to this problem. 

The problem of concentration of market receipts during the early part of the 
week at many livestock markets is one which directly concerns most livestock 
producers and feeders. As we indicated in our correspondence to you on this 
subject more than a year ago, we in the Department have long recognized the 
desirability and value of more orderly marketing. Secretary Benson and other 
officials of the Department have repeatedly advocated more orderly marketing 
of livestock, advising that a more uniform flow to market would mean greater 
price stability and higher average prices to producers. Also, through our field 
staff, we have for several years frequently urged more uniform marketing of 
livestock throughout the week. In regard to your suggestion that officials of the 
Department be sent over the country on speaking engagements for this purpose, 
we believe that course would be inadvisable at this time, particularly inasmuch 
as such a precedent could easily lead to other requests for similar programs by 
groups having interests in other problems. 

The Department has engaged in considerable livestock marketing research 
and educational work, including studying this problem. In fact, the Department 
at the present time is cooperating with 13 north-central State agricultural experi- 
ment stations to determine factors responsible for the wide variation by days of 
the week in receipts of livestock at terminal markets. In making that study, 
information has been obtained concerning the disposition and receipts of live- 
stock at 16 terminal public markets and from packers and various commission 
agencies operating at the markets as to practices of shipping livestock to terminal 
markets for sale and on buying and selling of livestock by days of the week. 
These data will be analyzed in coming months, along with information developed 
showing price variation by days of the week for both cattle and hogs at 16 
terminal markets. Further information needed from meatpackers on this project 
still needs to be collected. Study of marketing practices by farmers selling 
livestock also is included in this research, and during the coming months 
information is expected to be obtained from several hundred livestock producers 
in the Middle West. 

The nature of the educational work done by the Extension Service makes it 
dificult to measure the activity directed toward more orderly marketing. As 
you know, the extension procedure involves work with people in helping them 
solve their problems. The broad scope of educational work in livestock market- 
ing conducted by the Extension Service is directed at problems which include: 
(a) bringing about a greater understanding and use of grades; (b) improving 
market facilities and methods of operation for grading and grouping livestock; 
(c) reducing losses from bruising and shrinkage; (d) reducing the sizable 
fluctuations of daily and weekly receipts and prices at public markets and 
achieving a more efficient use of labor and facilities; (e) expanding market 
outlets; and (f) disseminating market and outlook information and assisting in 
its interpretation as a guide to adjusting production and marketing to antici- 
pated demand. 

We appreciate your concern with the problem of uneven marketing of live- 
stock and hope the above information will be helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Part L. Butz, Assistant Secretary 


LIVESTOCK BRUISING ACCIDENTS AND DEATHS 


Senator Haypen. What are you doing about that? 

Mr. We tts. I have not seen that letter, Mr. Chairman. 

We have done considerable work within the Department, of course, 
on this problem of livestock losses and the handling of livestock so 
as to prevent bruising accidents and deaths. I do not immediately 


recognize what our friend means when he talks about orderly mar- 
keting 
g. 
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Senator Haypen. What I would like to do is this: I have placed 
this letter in the record, and if you will make some comment on it 
for the record, I will appreciate it. 

Mr. Weits. What I was starting to say is, in addition to this work 
on the handling of livestock we have, in cooperation with 11 western 
colleges a livestock marketing, or livestock outlook project which is 
designed to see how we can better analyze the livestock situation in 
the West and advise the cattlemen as to what the current and likely 
situation for marketing over the next several weeks is. 

There is considerable interest in that as is evidenced by the reply 
prepared by the Department which you have placed in the record. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you. 


DISCUSSION ON OVERALL FARM PROGRAM 


Senator Rozerrson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if we put in the rec- 
ord the letter that was sent to our offices and here this morning from 
Secretary Benson about the inadequacy of the current support laws? 

Was that letter received here ? 

Senator Haypen. That did not come to the committee. 

Senator Rozertson. A copy was sent to my office to be released at 
10 o'clock. 

The essence of it was that the laws are not working and that the 
farmers are not getting any increased income because whatever the 
increases in price they are offset by a decrease in volume. 

We are not solving the problem of the surpluses because when 
the farmer’s acreage is cut he puts his best land under cultivation 
and fertilizes heavily and the other land he puts to crops that are 
not covered. To me that was very disturbing. 

He said this parity formula is no longer realistic, and it is not 
any good any more. It is not doing the job and not getting the farm- 
ers anywhere. 

I think he said in the letter that we were going to appropriate this 
year one-half of the estimated net cash income of the farmers, that 
we will be appropriating something over $5 billion and that they 
were not making more than $10 billion and the Government would 
put up half of it. And that amounted to $1,000 a farm. 

Some persons must have some pretty big farms because the average 
farmer’s income is $100 on a hundred acres. 

But I am interested in this testimony this morning. Nothing that 
is proposed for the farmer does not interest me. And I thought, 
“Well, how fine all these things are that we have been told about— 
research and marketing.” 

And yet I have to consider, “Well, can we pay for them?” 

And these requests total, I believe, about a 16 percent increase over 
what you had last year. 

You are just putting in the budget estimate, are you not? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 


INCREASE IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Rorertrson. There is quite an increase over what you got 
last year. Last year you had for this purpose $26.4 million and this 
year you are asking $30.6 million, roughly. 

Senator Dirksen. Half of that is retirement contribution. 
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Mr. Wetts. Yes, half of that is the retirement appropriation which 
presumably was appropriated to the Civil Service Commission form- 
erly. In addition to the other items we are discussing, in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, we conduct a great volume of work on 
inspection, grading and classing. A large part of the retirement con- 
tribution is for that. This is one branch of work where the public 
pays for a considerable portion of it. 

Senator Ropertrson. Certainly all of it is desirable. All of it in- 
terests me because I know there will be farmers interested in every 
phase of it. And yet when I look over on page 2, Mr. Chairman, of 
our worksheet, I see that the total of this bill for the normal functions 
to the Department is $1,054,167,600 more than last year. 

For the “Restoration of capital impairment, Commodity Credit 
Corporation,” $310,501,000. And then for the appropriation for 
repayment to the Commodity Credit Corporation for authorized 

rograms, $572,237,566 more than it was last year. That is a half a 
billyon dollars more than it was last year. 


PROGRAM NOT WORKING 


And we get a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture this morning 
saying the program is not working. We are putting out $5 billion a 
year for the farmers and we are tol by the Secretary that the farmer 
is in the dell, he is going under, that we are just preparing for more 
surpluses and as we get rid of surpluses we are building up new 
surpluses and we have not solved the problem. 

Senator Youne. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ropertson. Yes, I yield. 

Senator Youne. The statement you make that the Department is 
putting out $5 billion a year for farmers, I think, is incorrect. At 
least half of that is for entirely different purposes. Under Public 
Law 480 we have at least $1,200 million of it that takes the place of 
foreign assistance. You have the school-lunch program and you have 
meat inspection. You have the Forestry Service and you have REA 
loans and FHA loans, most of which is repaid. 

So I think it is wrong to say that we are putting out $5 billion a 
year for the farmers. 

Senator Rosertson. I stand corrected on that because certainly I 
want to do whatever I can to help the farmer. And I do not want to 
put out any information that would injure them. 

Let us say in the agriculture program. 

Senator Youne. There are loans and so on. 

Senator Roserrson. This includes the Forest Service and $100 mil- 
lion for school lunches, and whatever we spend to ship surpluses 
abroad and all that sort of thing. 

But the main point is that according to this letter, as I read it this 
morning, we are not on a satisfactory basis yet, for the long-term pull, 
to help our farmers. And the mere spending of money under the 
present formula is not going to do it. 

I just wondered if there had been any discussion of that. The letter 
has not been analyzed or has not been presented ? 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary appeared before the 
legislative Committee on Agriculture and it was at that time that 
Senator Ellender invited him to submit some observations. The letter 
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that you received this morning was a copy of the Secretary’s letter to 
Senator Ellender with a sup lement. And in it he presents an anal- 
ysis which, in a little sketchier form, he presented to this committee 
when he appeared Monday afternoon. 

Senator Rozerrson. I assume I got it as a member of this committee 
because I am not a member of the Agriculture Committee. 

Senator Dirksen. I hope Senator Aiken can give us some informa- 
tion. 

Senator Robertson just raised the question about the letter that 
came to the Senators’ offices this morning which is a copy of a letter 
addressed to Senator Ellender. 

Senator ArKen. That is right. 

Senator Drrxsen. It was released this morning at 10 o’clock. 

Senator Arxen. That is right. 

Senator Dirrxsen. It was sent on invitation from Senator Ellender, 
the chairman of the legislative Agriculture Committee and contains 
observations looking down the road on the farm program generally, 

Senator ArkEn. Looking at the road. 
Senator Dirksen. At the road. 

Senator Rosertson. But not at the end of it. 


OVERALL AGENCY BUDGET COMPARED TO FARM INCOME 


Senator Dixsen. And he points out there, of course, that we are 
in a rather explosive situation, that this is a rather transitional stage, 
and, as you so well point out, Senator Robertson, that the amount of 
the overall budget, without making any exceptions as Senator Young 
did this morning, is the equivalent—which is the better way to put it, 
I think—of half of the cash income of the farmers. 

Mr. Wetts. Of the net income, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. Of the net income of American agriculture if you 
consider every item in the budget. It ought to be pointed out in con- 
nection with the sheet that is before us that there is an increase of $1 
billion in the annual appropriation over last year because of the soil 
bank. That is a $1 billion change. So when you look at the $828- 
million-plus figure for a total annual appropriation for regular activi- 
ties, and then look at the other figure, you will see an increase of $1.54 
billion. But $1 billion of that is for the soil bank because this is the 
first full year for the soil bank. 

So you have to make those qualifications in order to see this. 

Senator Rosertson. I believe part of that soil bank is to pay the 
man who had crops taken out, and he gets paid per acre for taking 
them out. That is a big part of that $1 billion in the soil bank. 

The Secretary said in his letter, 

We cannot do that permanently. We cannot keep paying a man so much an 
acre not to raise crops. That just does not make any sense. 

That is the big part of that billion dollars. 

Wasn’t that in the letter ? 

Senator Drrgsen. Yes. 


SUBSIDIES AGAINST OTHER SEGMENTS OF ECONOMY ~ 


Senator Youne. I have not had a chance to read the letter very 
thoroughly yet, but of course what Secretary Benson seeks to do 1s 
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to lower price supports below 75 percent of parity. That is what he 
wants to do. 

But going back to the statement as to the $5 billion budget for 
agriculture, it is rather strange that we do not list these things as sub- 
sidies against other segments of our economy. 

For example, I understand Federal housing loans are some over $12 
billion. We do not list that as a subsidy against some other segment 
of our economy. But anything that happens to be in the agriculture 
budget, whether meat inspection or whether it is the Forestry De- 

artment or what have you, is always listed as a subsidy to the 
armers. 

One of the most unfortunate statements I have ever heard a public 
official make was that half of the farm income was from Government 
subsidies. If that were true, that would be the toughest indictment 
of the Republcan farm policy that has yet been made. 

Senator Rosertson. Who did you say made that statement? 

Senator Youne. The President. It was later corrected. But it was 
a most unfortunate statement. 

Senator Haypen. The letter from Secretary Benson referred to will 
be placed in the record. Mr. Wells, do you want to proceed with 
your statement ? 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, May 2, 1957. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY BENSON TO SENATOR ELLENDER 


Following is the text of a letter from Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson to Senator Allen J. Ellender, chairman of the Senate Committee on Ag- 


riculture and Forestry, relative to matters concerning existing price support 
legislation : 


Deak SENATOR ELLENDER: When I was before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry early this year you asked me to consider some of the im- 
portant problems arising under existing price support legislation. This letter 
is in fulfillment of the promise to report to you later. 

Congress has provided forward-looking and needed action to reduce surplus 
stocks. Now the need is to see that granaries and warehouses presently being 
emptied are not filled again with price-depressing surpluses. 

I wish to make three points: 

1. Controls are not effective in reducing overall agricultural production, 
despite the severe restrictions they impose on farmers’ freedom to produce 
and market. 

2. Agricultural products are likely to continue to be abundant. Under 
such conditions they cannot be successfully priced as if they were scarce. 

38. The present legal formulas governing acreage allotments and price 
supports are proving obsolete. 

A technological explosion is occurring on American farms. Production per 
farmworker has doubled in the last 15 years. This creates a new dimension 
in farm policy and makes it virtually impossible to curtail agricultural output 
with the type of controls acceptable in our society. 

Farmers are being subjected to the forces generated by the technological revo- 
lution. They are adjusting from wartime to peacetime demands. Their markets 
are burdened by surpluses which result at least in part from past wartime pro- 
grams. Obviously, farmers must be protected from the harsh price effects which 
would result from their exposed economic position, their weak bargaining power 
and their abundant production. This is a proper function of government. But 
our efforts should be such as to help our farmers rather than hinder them. 

With the reduction of surpluses, farmers will feel that acreage allotments 
should be increased, and will present this view with considerable logic and with 
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increasing vigor. Under present law, however, farmers are unlikely to receive 
increased allotments for most of the basic crops, despite surplus reduction, 
Hence, under present law, disappointment awaits many farm families. 

It would be well to address ourselves to the inadequacies of the present law 
while the soil bank and the disposal programs are available to facilitate the 
transition. It is therefore essential that the Congress, with the help of the ex. 
ecutive branch, give consideration to those provisions of the law which would 
have the effect of heading farmers right back into another surplus problem ag 
soon as the present one is solved. 

1. Controls are not effective in reducing overall agricultural production, de- 
spite the severe restrictions they impose on farmers’ freedom to produce and 
market. 

Last year we had acreage allotments and marketing quotas in operation for 
all basic crops for which they were eligible. We had the beginning of a soil 
bank and we had a severe drought in the Southwest. Yet overall farm produe- 
tion reached an all-time record. 

The control program has held in check, to some extent, the production of spe 
cific crops under allotment. But the controls failed to prevent an accumulation 
which, a year ago, reached the highest levels in history. When acreage is re 
stricted by allotments, farmers naturally select their best land, intensify opera- 
tions and increase yields per acre. 

In July 1955 the Appropriations Committees of the 84th Congress requested 
the Department of Agriculture to “make a special study of * * * the effect on 
farm income and the general economy of the United States of acreage reductions 
imposed on 1954 and 1955 crops * * *.” 

This study has been completed and published. The first three sentences of the 
report are these: 

“The acreage-allotment, marketing-quota, and associated price-support pro- 
grams that have been in effect during the last 2 years have had little influence 
on total farm production, although the production of specific commodities has 
been modified considerably. 

“An 8-percent reduction from 1953 to 1955 in the total production of 4 of the 
basie allotment crops—cotton, wheat, corn, and rice—was more than offset by 
increases in production of nonallotment crops. 

“Land and other resources diverted from production of these crops were used 
mainly to grow feed grains other than corn, oilseed crops, rye, and hay.” 

Shortcomings of controls for the basic crops have led to what will probably 
be the two biggest and most expensive operations in the history of agriculture— 
the surplus disposal program and the soil bank. Even if controls were to work 
properly for the basic commodities, which they do not, it is axiomatic that we 
cannot control the total output of agriculture by controlling the acreage of crops 
which yield only one-fourth of our farm income. Obviously, it is unfair to the 
producers of the nonbasic products to expect them to solve their own supply prob- 
lems and to shoulder as well the supply problems shifted to them by producers of 
the basic commodities. 

Twenty-four years ago, when present farm programs had their origin, the 
concept was one of “agricultural adjustment.” This meant that farmers would, 
with machinery provided by Government, reduce production to a level which 
would result in achievement of the price objective. 

The concept of adjustment through effective production control is impractical, 
as evidenced by a series of legislative and administrative actions: Permission to 
plant on acres diverted from the basic crops, minimum national allotments, mini- 
mum individual allotments, legislative action to boost allotments or to prevent 
them from falling, and control on the basis of harvested instead of planted acres. 
The word “adjustment” no longer appears in the titles of our farm bills. The 
most recent comprehensive piece of farm legislation is called simply the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956. 

Farmers have repeatedly voted for marketing quotas, by wide margins. But 
the alternative to a vote favoring quotas has been made so unattractive, by 
basic law, that farmers have had no realistic choice. If quotas are voted down, 
the price support is only 50 percent of parity and farmers must stay within their 
allotments if they wish to receive even that low support. Furthermore, these 
quotas have not been as restrictive as would be needed to balance supply with 
demand. For example, in 1956, accumulated stocks of wheat were so heavy that 
a quota of only 12 million acres would have been appropriate to adjust supplies 
to normal according to law. To deal with this impossible situation, the Con- 
gress provided a minimum national allotment of 55 million acres. This mini- 
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mum is ordinarily large enough to supply our needs for domestic use and ex- 
ports, and with normal yields offers almost no opportunity to reduce stocks. 

Farmers favored a cotton quota based by law on 17.6 million acres, when a 
quota of 4 million would have been required according to the formula in the law 
if supplies were to be adjusted to normal. For both wheat and cotton the allot- 
ment on which farmers voted was more than four times as large as would be 
needed to adjust supplies to normal. 

Votes of this kind cannot reasonably be said to indicate farmers’ willingness 
to keep supplies in line with demand in order to receive the support price. 

In January of 1956 President Eisenhower recommended that because of the 
shortcomings of acreage allotments, the Congress should consider quantity allot- 
ments for cotton and other crops. The Congress has not seen fit to go in this 
direction. 

For a quarter of a century we have been trying to develop programs to re- 
duce agricultural production. Yet during these years total production has in- 
creased even more rapidly than the increase in the numbers of our people. 

Presently some persons recommend extending acreage controls to the feed 
grains and the oilseed crops, a step which would approximately double the num- 
per of acres under Government control. Experience suggests that we should 
move away from acreage controls rather than toward more of them. 

The acreage reserve part of the soil bank was brought into being only because 
our mounting stocks presented an intolerable situation. Its very existence is 
evidence that the control programs have not worked. It must be used to reduce 
our accumulated stocks. Its main purpose must not be jeopardized by putting 
it to other purposes. It must not be allowed to become permanent. It would 
be difficult to justify the continued payment of such sums as would be needed 
to operate a permanent acreage reserve program. And a permanent program 
which subsidizes nonproduction is contrary to our tradition. 

The evidence of the past 24 years is inescapable. Farmers will not accept, 
legislators will not vote, and from a practical standpoint administrators cannot 
impose the kind of controls which, at the price objective specified by law, 
would be necessary to bring production into line with market outlets. 

We should not view all this as bad. As a nation, we would be unfortunate 
indeed if the spirit of our farm people were such that they would accept the 
management decisions forced upon them by the arbitrary functioning of a legal 
formula, without endeavoring to escape. 

2. Agricultural products are likely to continue to be abundant. Under such 
conditions they cannot be successfully priced as if they were scarce. 

We are in the midst of great scientific changes. Agriculture is able to produce 
abundantly, and appears amply capable of meeting our needs for food, feed and 
fiber as far into the future as we can see with confidence. No production con- 
trols acceptable to American farmers appear capable of choking off this abun- 
dant flow. 

Since we apparently cannot legislate scarcity, we must learn how to live 
with abundance. 

If any product is abundant, it cannot long be priced as if it were scarce. 

If farm products are abundant, the need and the challenge is to build markets 
so that this abundance can be used. We cannot build markets by pricing our- 
selves out of them. 

It is possible to show that in any given year, with a given volume of produc- 
tion, a higher price means more farm income. But if, over a period of years, 
the high-price drives the commodity into Government hands and drives the 
trade to other sources of supply, then the high price means reduced farm in- 
come. This is what has happened. A quarter century ago, before the program 
of restricted production, the basic commodities brought in 26 percent of our 
farm income. Last year this share was reduced to 23 percent. 

Other things being equal, high prices tend to stimulate production. The Con- 
gress recognized this fact when it enacted the Steagall amendment to stimulate 
production during World War II. 

Other things being equal, price reductions tend to shift production away 
from the commodity in question, toward others, as the Congress recognized when 
it established the criterion for supporting prices of dairy products; namely, 
that the price be such as to assure an adequate supply. 

The effect of prices on consumption is illustrated by the experience of upland 
cotton. Largely as a consequence of our high-price supports, most of the growth 
in the textile market has gone to foreign cotton production and to manmade 
fibers at home and abroad. 
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The recent experience of long-staple cotton is another case in point. Price 
supports were lowered, at the request of producers. Following this reduction, 
consumption rose and it was possible to increase acreage allotments. 

Lowered export prices greatly increased our exports of upland cotton last 
year, though at a high cost in Government subsidy and with growing danger 
to our normal marketing processes. 

The agricultural budget submitted for the coming fiscal year totals in the 
neighborhood of $5 billion. During the recent debate on the corn bill it was 
pointed out on the floor of the House that this is the equivalent of nearly half 
the net income of our farm people. This is equivalent to more than $1,000 for 
every farm in the United States. Part of this $5 billion, of course, is in the 
form of loans which will be repaid, permanent improvements in the agricultural 
plant, and other activities which should not be considered as expended for the 
primary purpose of supporting farm prices and farm income. 

Commodity loans to a few individual farming units under the price support 
program have exceeded a million dollars, highlighting the fact that most of 
the dollars are going to those at the upper end of the income scale. 

Few would object seriously to heavy costs if these costs were temporary and 
if the program were moving toward a solution. Instead, however, with form- 
ulas in governing legislation, costs seem likely to continue high with little 
progress toward a permanent solution. 

In fiscal year 1956 we experienced a net realized cost, on programs primarily 
for the support of farm prices and farm incomes, of $1.9 billion. This year the 
figure will probably be much larger. It is true that a part of this cost has been 
incurred in connection with economic and military activities abroad, some of 
which might have been undertaken in the absence of accumulated stocks of 
farm products acquired under the support program. The American people will 
gladly undertake costs of this magnitude to solve a problem, but not merely to 
carry it. 

Costs are showing up now because we report realized losses when the com- 
modities are disposed of, not when they were acquired. Many of the com- 
modities we are now moving were acquired years ago. Costs are high because 
production was tremendously stimulated by a prolonged period of incentive 
prices—incentives supplied first by the market place and then by law. They 
are high because the output of supported products has been priced out of the 
market. They are high because production continues heavy despite acreage 
controls. They are high by comparison with previous times because we have 
been spared the wars which cut the costs of earlier liquidations. 

There are two things which the American people are not likely to tolerate: 

The rebuilding of surpluses in response to high wartime incentives after 
stocks have been pulled down by surplus disposal and the soil bank; and 

A permanent soil bank and a permanent disposal program of the dimen- 
sions made necessary by incentive prices and ineffective controls. 

3. The present legal formulas governing acreage allotments and price sup- 
ports are proving obsolete. 

More study will be required before anyone can know all the changes that are 
needed aud when they should be made. These decisions are the responsibility 
of the Congress, the legislative branch of the Government. 

It is our responsibility, as an executive department, to point out the diffi- 
culties of the laws we must administer and to counsel with the Congress re- 
garding their solution. 

Certainly more production adjustments are needed for our basic crops than 
are likely to come from the type of controls we hitherto have had. Farmers are 
capable of making many needed adjustments on their own if permitted to do so. 

Many present provisions of law are good and workable. There are more than 
200 farm products for which we are authorized to provide price supports. For 
all but 11 of these (the basic commodities, wheat, cotton, corn, rice, peanuts and 
tobacco, and a few other commodities with special programs, dairy products, wool, 
sugar, honey, and tung nuts) general guides are provided by law as a basis for 
price support without the use of fixed formulas. The relevant passage is in 
aoe 401 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, which reads as 
ollows: 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this Act, the amounts, terms, and 
conditions of price-support operations and the extent to which such operations 
are carried out, shall be determined or approved by the Secretary. The following 
factors shall be taken into consideration in determining, in the case of any com- 
modity for which price support is discretionary, whether a price-support opera- 
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tion shall be undertaken and the level of such support and, in the case of any 
commodity for which price support is mandatory, the level of support in excess 
of the minimum level prescribed for such commodity; (1) the supply of the 
commodity in relation to the demand therefor; (2) the price levels at which 
other commodities are being supported and, in the case of feed grains, the feed 
values of such grains in relation to corn; (3) the availability of funds; (4) the 
perishability of the commodity; (5) the importance of the commodity to agri- 
culture and the national economy; (6) the ability to dispose of stocks acquired 
through a price-support operation; (7) the need for offsetting temporary losses 
of export markets; and (8) the ability and willingness of producers to keep 
supplies in line with demand. (7 U.S.C. 1412 (b)).” 

For the 190 or so commodities to which these criteria apply, problems have per- 
haps been less troublesome than for the basic commodities. 

Of any proposed solution, I ask these questions: Will it work? Is it good for 
farmers? I have no doctrinaire solution for agricultural problems. My com- 
ments regarding governing legislation stem from the fact that these programs 
are not working. 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 was an improvement over the legislation which 
preceded it; it was a forward step. The price provisions for the basic commodi- 
ties of that law have been helpful. But these benefits will largely disappear as 
soon as our stocks are moved or sharply reduced. 

Together with this letter I am submitting a supporting statement entitled: 
“Need for Reappraisal of Farm Price Support and Production Control Programs.” 

If this committee chooses to consider remedial legislation, the full resources of 
the Department of Agriculture will be made available. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ezra Tart BENSON, Secretary. 


Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir, Senator. 
Senator Dirxsen. If the Senator from Virginia wanted to incor- 
oo that letter and the supplement in the record, I think that would 


erfectly all right. 

Senator Rogertson. I shall not insist on it. But I did not read 
that the Secretary of Agriculture was advocating any specific support 
price. He just said the old parity formula was no longer responsive, 
and he also said when they did not have any support price the basic 
crops produced 26 percent of the farmers’ income. And with the 


support prices they dropped to 23 percent. 
He said: 


How does that add up to any credit for a support program? 
DAIRY PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Senator Young. You might put it this way, that in the absence of 
these farm programs the farmers would be a thousand times worse 
off than they are today. 

For example, one of the most costly of the farm programs was the 
dairy price support program. It has worked fairly well. If we had 
not had that program I think most of the dairy farmers would have 
been broke. 

Senator Ropertson. You understand, I am not arguing with you. 
You are arguing with Mr. Benson. 


WHEAT PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Senator Younc. The wheat price support program was another 
costly one. And in the absence of that program I think the farmers 
in that area would have gone broke. None of these farm programs 
works perfectly. I wish they would. We certainly have not found 
the perfect farm program yet. 
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Senator Arken. I have a 12 o’clock appointment, Mr. Chairman, if 
I may say something. 

Although only 8 million people today depend on the farm for a 
living and actually work on the farm, there are 24 million people who 
depend upon farming for their living; 6 million people today are 
employed in manufacturing farm supplies. There has been an 
increase of 1 million in that field in the last 7 years while there has 
been a decrease of 2 million in the number actually employed on the 
farm. 

TOTAL EMPLOYED DEPENDENTS ON FARM 


The number employed in processing farm commodities after they 
leave the farms has increased about 500,000. So there are actually 
24 million people, out of a working force of 67 million, who are directly 
dependent upon the farm for their income. 

In this letter you referred to that the Secretary sent Senator Ellen- 
der this morning, I think you will find that he points out that although 
$5 billion may be considered nearly half of the farmers’ total net 
income, yet a good percentage of that $5 billion could properly be 
charged to other activities. 

In my opinion about half of it would represent the amount which 
Congress is appropriating for direct farm programs. They make no 
accounting for the receipts, several hundred million dollars a year, 
which come in as repayments on loans, and the sugar tax, and things 
like that. 

So I would say that probably about $214 billion—and I may be a 
hundred million dollars out of the way one way or the other—would 


represent the costs of the farm program as directly benefiting the 
farmer. 

But we never want to forget that there are 24 million people out of 
a working force of 67 million that are dependent upon either pro- 
ducing supplies for the farm, working on the farm, or processing and 
handling the products after they leave the farm. 


SITUATION OF FARMER 


Senator Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, we are in the midst of an un- 
precedented boom. We have more money in circulation than we have 
ever had. We have more credit of every kind, including consumer and 
mortgage credit. We have the highest prices in history. And our 
farmers are as bad off as they have ever been except in the midst 
of the great depression of the 1930’s when about half of them were 
really insolvent. 

That is pathetic for those of us who live in the farming areas and 
are from States depending so largely upon agriculture. 

Here we have a bill of real magnitude. The House has passed 
eight bills in which they have, after much labor, cut about $1,200 mil- 
lion. The only three big bills they have left now are this farm bill, 
the defense bill and the mutual security bill. Yet they say they are 
going to cut $5 billion or $6 billion so they can have a tax cut next 
year. 

Where are they going to take it? 

The testimony here is instead of cutting the farmers they need more 
somewhere. The witnesses say here that they can help them in mar- 
keting research and they would really need it. 
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Is that not your testimony ? 

Mr. Wetts. Senator Robertson, most of this discussion is outside 
of my field. I am with the Agricultural Marketing Service. We are 
asking for a net program increase of about $214 million. We are try- 
ing to work with people who sell the things that grow and that is a 
field which I think has been neglected. 

Senator Haypen. You may proceed. 


INSPECTION, GRADING, CLASSING AND STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Wetts. We are asking for a net program increase of $72,600 
for inspection, grading, and standardization work. The gross in- 
erease is $188,100. The net increase includes an allowance or offset of 
$115,500 reduction for transfer of rent charges to the General Services 
Administration, or transferring to a place where we have been paying 
rent to the General Services Administration. 

Effective application of the inspection, grading, and classing serv- 
ice hinges to a great extent on adequate quality standards for farm 
products. Current experience indicates that many of our existing 
standards should be revised and that standards and procedures for 
applying them to dairy products, fruits and vegetables, and livestock 
and meats must be developed and improved. 

Operations under the United States Grain Standards Act have been 
complicated by the continued heavy marketing of grain and the imposi- 
tion of responsibility on the Department to implement Public Law 
861, which was p: assed last August. 

To handle the increased production, it is necessary to continue 
strengthening Federal supervision and to expedite the handling of 
appeal inspections. This will be ac complished through the establish- 
ment of two additional locations in growing grain marketing centers. 
To implement the work under P ublic Law 861, finds are required to 
detect violations of the Grain Standards Act and its regulations by 
grain handlers and grain samplers, to document evidence, and to 
determine appropriate action. 

Also, appropriated funds are required to finance the minimum re- 
curring cost for seasonal tobacco inspection service at four additional 
auction markets designated for mandatory imspections during 1956. 


MICRONAIRE TESTING OF COTTON 


Senator Haypen. Mr. H. M. Dudley of the American Council of 
Independent Laboratories has written the committee to the effect that 
you plan to include micronaire tests as a free service to cotton pro- 
ducers. 

Will you tell us about this test and who developed it? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

For a number of years we have been providing so-called micronaire 
tests in our cotton laboratories to producers and. processors and so on. 
It is a test which indicates the tensile strength and maturity of cotton. 

We do that work on a fee basis. We do not do it free. Those who 
request the service are charged a fee for its performance. It is a 
rather small activity generally in terms of volume. 

Is there some particular question that he raised with respect to it? 
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DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF TEST 


Senator Haypren. He would like to know about the test, who devel- 
oped it, and wht plans you have for its use. 

Mr. Lennartson. Our Cotton Division developed the test in coop- 
eration with industry, and it has been made publicly known so that 
any private laboratory can render the same test. 

Dunater Haypen. That is what I was going to ask next. Is there 
any reason why a private laboratory could not use it? 

Mr. Lennarrson. They do. Private laboratories also perform the 
service on a fee basis. 

Senator Haypen. And your fee would be practically the same as 
what a private one would be? 

Mr. Lennartson. We do not know what the private fees are. We 
must necessarily publish our fees as a matter of public information. 
And they are published fees so that anyone is free to compare them 
with private laboratories. 

Senator Haypen. I assume that is what he had in mind, Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise. 

Mr. Wetts. He may be concerned that this will be included as a 
part of the classing service. 

Let me say that our Government grades and standards are subject 
to constant revision and change. We revised the grades and stand- 
ards only a short time ago. Gradually we are going toward more ob- 
jective measurements rather than just looking at the product on the 
outside. 

There are certain things which the current grading and classing 
service for cotton does not tell you. And I am under the impression 
now, Mr. Lennartson, that to deliver cotton against a futures contract 
you must have a micronaire test. 

Is that right ? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes. 

Mr. Wetts. This gentleman may be concerned that this will be- 
come a part of the official classing and grading service which is now 
performed free under the Smith-Doxey Act to producers organized in 
cotton improvement groups. 

As Mr. Lennartson indicated, we developed this in our own labora- 
tories. Commercial laboratories are using it. Where we are doing 
other cotton testing, we will do this alongside it for a fee. 

Mr. Lennartson. The Secretary is directed to provide this service 
if someone asks for it. 

Mr. Wetts. It tells you things about cotton that regular looking and 
feeling will not tell you. 


PROVISION OF WASHABLE OUTER GARMENTS FOR INSPECTORS AND GRADERS 


Senator Haypen. In connection with the meat inspection service, 
there is a request for $330,000 for washable outer garments. 

Mr. Wetts. We have a similar request for our poultry inspection 
service and for certain parts of our fruit, vegetable, dairy and live- 
stock services, Mr. Chairman. 
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LEGAL AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Haypen. Have you found legal authorization for this re- 
uest ¢ 
: Mr. We tts. Our request, which comes up later in my statement, is 
a part of the Deparment’s request and is tied to the one for the meat 
inspectors. 

We feel that if washable outer garments are to be provided to Fed- 
eral meat inspectors, quite obviously we have to provide them to our 
poultry and other inspectors who are pe merne similar work. 

Senator Haypen. Do you have authority of law to do that? 

Mr. Weis. I understood, when we proposed that to the Budget 
Bureau, that we did have authority. 

Senator Youne. That question was raised by Senator Russell the 
other day, and they stated that the General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had given such an opinion. 

To me, there is some question about it. 

Mr. Lennartson. I a not know about the question of law, but by 
regulation we require our folks who are handling this food, as a 
matter of sanitation, to wear these types of garments. ‘The Depart- 
ment regulations, or the regulations service by service, require it from 
the sanitation standpoint. 

Senator Youna. If they were not wearing those garments, they 
would have to wear something else. 


UNIFORM ALLOWANCE 


Senator Haypen. Would not this quite properly come under the 
uniform allowance ? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, in the case of both the meat inspectors 
and the inspectors in Agricultural Marketing Service, the regula- 
tions of the Department require that the inspectors wear clean, wash- 
able outer garments. They are not uniform as to style, material, and 
so forth. Therefore, they do not come within the provisions of the 
Uniform Allowance Act. 

The Department has studied this matter within the past year and 
it is believed that, as a matter of equity, these washable outer gar- 
ments should be provided by the Department. These garments may 
be long, white smocks or they may be just white jackets. They are 
not something that the employee could wear back and forth to work. 


RAISING MEAT INSPECTORS’ SALARIES 


Senator Younc. There is another provision in the Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill for raising the salaries of the meat inspectors. I 
would think that in the interest of economy this garment item could 
wait another year. In fact, I think we ought to have a direct author- 
ization for it. It does not look like a good way of doing business. 

Mr. Grant. On that point, Senator Young, the General Counsel’s 
office has advised that it is authorized and they are giving us a writ- 
ten opinion which will be furnished the committee. The require- 
ment that the inspectors wear clean, washable outer garments is based 
on the authority under which this work is conducted in the Meat In- 
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spection Act and the Research and Marketing Act that the Secretary 
issue such regulations and rules as are necessary to carry out the 
work in the most effective manner. 

(The opinion of the General Counsel follows :) 













UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
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DEAR Mr. SHAW: This responds to Dr. Clarkson’s memorandum of May 1, 
1957, relating to the legal authority for the purchase of sanitary garments for 
meat inspectors. It is indicated that in the Senate hearing on the Agricultural 
Research Service appropriation Senator Russell asked a series of questions which 
may be paraphrased as follows: What legal authorization do you have for furnish- 
ing these clothes? Under what statute are they being furnished? He then asked 
for the opinion of this office on this subject. As indicated below, it is our opinion 
that the legal authority for furnishing the garments is contained in the Meat 
Inspection Act and decisions of the Comptroller General. 

The Meat Inspection Act of March 4, 1907, as amended (21 U. S. C. 71 et seq.), 
provides for inspection of meat and meat food products for the purpose of pre- 
venting the use in interstate or foreign commerce of such products which are 
unsound, unhealthful, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit for human food. That 
act authorizes a sanitary inspection of all plants, inspection of the animals 
and the meat and meat food products, prohibits the movement in interstate com- 
merce of uninspected meat and, in general, provides a plan for carrying out the 
purpose of the law stated above. The Secretary is authorized to appoint in- 
spectors and to make such rules and regulations as are necessary for the efficient 
execution of the act. The act further authorizes an appropriation of such 
sums as may be necessary in the enforcement of the meat inspection laws. 

We have heretofore been advised that in carrying out the Meat Inspection 
Act, it has been decided that wraparound smocks or similar garments be fur- 
nished as a sanitation measure for use by meat inspectors. This decision is 
based on the determination that such garments are necessary in order to pre- 
vent contamination of the products being inspected. It is the belief of the De- 
partment that the garments are needed, not for the protection of the employee 
or of his clothing, but for the protection of the commodity and as a “working 
tool” of the program. 

We concluded in our memorandum to the Administrative Assistant Secretary 
of September 26, 1956, that these garments could be furnished on the grounds 
that they were necessary to accomplish the purpose of the appropriation and 
that the employees could not reasonably be required to furnish garments as a 
part of the equipment which they are required to bring to the job at their own 
expense. In reaching this conclusion, we stated our understanding that the gar- 
ments were not required to be worn by meat inspectors for their personal con- 
venience, comfort or protection but as a sanitation measure, the very purpose 
for which the meat inspection program is in operation, and that the garments 
would not be the property of the individual employee but would remain the 
property of the Government. 

This conclusion was based on a review and application of decisions of the 
Comptroller General. (See 32 Comp. Gen. 229; 11 Comp. Gen. 247; 3 Comp. 
Gen. 433, and 2 Comp. Gen. 652.) 

In 32d Comptroller General Decisions page 229, the Comptroller General 
stated : 

“Questions concerning the propriety of furnishing special clothing * * * have 
been considered by this Office a number of times and it has been held that 
where such equipment is essential to the safe and successful accomplishment of 
the work involved and primarily for the benefit of the Government, payment 
may be made from appropriations otherwise available therefor; but that on the 
other hand, if the equipment be solely for the protection of the employee with- 
out resulting benefits to the Government, and such as the employee reasonably 
might be expected to furnish as a part of the official equipment of his position, 
appropriated funds would not be available for the purchase thereof.” 
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It is to be noted that this decision requires a determination that the equip- 
ment be essential to the safe and successful accomplishment of the work in- 
yolved and primarily for the benefit of the Government. The earlier decisions 
cited indicate also that the clothing must be clothing that the employee reason- 
ably could not be expected to furnish himself and that in resolving that question 
it is necessary to determine whether the clothing is assigned to the employee for 
individual use or is intended for and is used by different employees. 

In view of these decisions and the determinations discussed briefly above, 
we conclude that the procurement of these garments is a necessary expense 
of carrying out the Meat Inspection Act and is therefore a “necessary expense” 
for which the act authorizes appropriations. 

Two other statutes should be noticed. As we concluded in our memorandum 
of September 26, 1956, the provisions of title 5, United States Code, section 118g, 
authorizing the procurement of special clothing for the protection of personnel 
would not appear to be applicable. Since that statute authorizes the pro- 
eurement from appropriations of special clothing and equipment for the protec- 
tion of personnel in the performance of their assigned tasks and since as indi- 
cated above, these garments are not primarily for the protection of employees, we 
are not here concerned with that type of clothing. 

The Federal Employees Uniform Allowance Act, title 5, United States Code, 
sections 2131-2133, authorizes the furnishing of uniforms or allowances there- 
for to employees who are required by regulation or by law to wear a prescribed 
uniform. Regulations of the Department under this statute are provided in 8 
AR 227-230. The statute and regulations provide for an allowance of not to 
exceed $100 per year or for the furnishing of uniforms to employees not to 
exceed $100 value. These regulations appear however to exclude the garments 
in question from coverage thereunder since the definition of uniform provided 
therein contains this statement: “Garments which are nominal in cost and which 
are not required to be uniform in appearance or in any other feature shall not 
be regarded as uniforms within the meaning of these regulations.” We under- 
stand that the garments in question are nominal in cost and are not required to 
be uniform in appearance or in any other feature. The evident purpose of this 
statute would appear to support the furnishing of the garments for use of the 
employees in this case. In other words, Congress has evidenced in this statute 
and in title 5, United States Code, section 118g, an intention to furnish special 
clothing at Government expense where such clothing was necessary for the pro- 
tection of the employee or to meet the Government’s particular demand. 

Although neither of the foregoing statutes is necessarily controlling, they 
both furnish evidence of legislative intent in accord with the conclusion the 
Comptroller General has reached and we now apply that the Government provide 
the clothing. 

In summary, we believe that the furnishing of the garments in question is a 
“necessary expense’ under the Meat Inspection Act, is in full accord with the 
decisions of the Comptroller General on this subject and is consistent in policy 
with the intent of Congress as shown in statutes providing authority for the pro- 


vision of garments in other situations where the special needs of meat inspection 
are not present. 


Sincerely yours, 
R, L. Parrrneron, General Counsel. 


POSSIBILITY OF POSTPONEMENT OF RAISE 


Senator Younc. On that point I would like to have an authoriza- 
tion. 

I think you have some other items that could just as well wait 
another year. I think this is a poor time to ask for a raise straight 
down the line. Some of these raises are undoubtedly justified. But 
when you ask for a raise straight down the line, certainly some of 
them could be postponed for another year. 

Mr. Grant. Are you referring to the meat inspectors’ salaries? 

Senator Youne. Yes, the whole statement here. All of the state- 
ments advocate an increase straight down the line. Certainly some of 
those could wait another year. 
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Mr. Wetts. Senator Young, the decision is the Congress’ and not 
mine, you understand. We do the best we can with the money we get 
from you. Youcan besure of that. 


Senator Youne. This committee has always been awfully good to. 


the Department of Agriculture and I think it is going to continue, 
I do not see how we can approve all of these items, however. 


WASHABLE OUTER GARMENTS 


Mr. Wetts. You have always been good to the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. 

[have a statement on washable outer garments. 

Department employees inspect food products to assure clean, sound, 
and wholesome products for lianas consumption. In order to protect 
the products being inspected and graded from contamination, em- 
ployees engaged in such activities are required by regulation to wear 
washable outer garments. 

However, under current practices these employees must personally 
provide for these garments. A budget increase of $137,000 is included 
to cover the cost of purchasing and furnishing washable outer gar- 
ments to employees inspecting and grading processed fruits and vege- 
tables, dairy products, poultry and poultry products, and meats. 

This request is consistent with the budget request for similar gar- 
ments for employees of the Meat Inspection Branch of the Agricultural 
Research Service. 

We would assume the two would be handled together. 


MARKETING REGULATORY LAWS 


Our workload under the several regulatory laws—Federal Seed, 
Packers and Stockyards and Warehouse Acts—continues to grow. 
The budget increase of $278,200 is urgently needed for these areas of 
work so that the Department can more adequately meet its responsi- 
bilities under these acts—that is, to provide regulatory services which 
are of direct and significant interest both to farmers and the trade. 

Enforcement of the United States Warehouse Act is assured by pro- 
viding adequate supervision of licensed warehouse facilities. This 
supervision is obtained by carefully planned, unannounced inspections 
of the warehouses by trained inspectors to determine that the facili- 
ties and procedures conform to published regulations. 

The increase budgeted for fiscal year 1958 of $52,150 should per- 
mit a needed increase in the number or frequency of examinations re- 
quired to assure fulfillment of the objectives of the act. 

The Federal Seed Act regulates commerce in importing seeds for 
planting purposes. The current trend in utilization of imported seeds 
has made it increasingly difficult to administer the act. Additional 
specialists are needed to expedite the handling of this seed before 
entry into this country to ascertain that it meets requirements of the 
act. We are asking $48,050 for strengthening activities under this 
act. 

The provisions in the Packers and Stockyards Act to aid and pro- 
tect livestock producers can be effectively administered only if all 
yards subject to the mandatory requirements of the act are posted and 
supervised. 
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Furthermore, overall administration must be strengthened to pro- 
tect sellers and buyers at the posted yards against unfair, deceptive, 
and discriminatory practices. 

As the posting program has progressed during the current fiscal 
year, we have found many more yards subject to posting than were 
anticipated. As a result, we now estimate that at June 30, 1957, only 
about 56 percent of the eligible yards will be posted. 

The increase of $178,000 requested in this budget will permit a sec- 
ond step in carying forward the proposed program to complete post- 
ing, providing coverage of approximately 78 percent of the eligible 
yards. Meanwhile, the investigation of packer and meat merchandis- 
ing activities should be strengthened and we are working to effect 
savings in the marketing service field in the coming year with a view 
to using these funds to strengthen trade practice work under this act. 


EMPLOYER RETIREMENT CONTRIBUTION 


We are asking $1,975,100 for the employer share of retirement con- 
tributions, Mr. Chairman. Public Law 854 requires that charges for 
contributions toward Federal retirement for employees heretofore fi- 
nanced from funds appropriated to the Civil Service Commission be 
shifted to the funds from which employees are payrolled. Funds are 
provided in this budget equivalent to the damplapat contribution for 
the marketing research and service programs. 

Further, recent congressional action relative to the primarily fee- 
supported inspection and grading program was that contributions to 
these programs from the Federal ae should not be reduced 
until legislative policy with regard to these programs could be 
resolved. 

Therefore, this budget provides for an increase in direct appropria- 
tions so that the cost of the retirement contributions for the inspection 
and grading program can be made without increasing fees for this 
purpose. 

We have handled this in the same way that the county agents and 
the executive extension personnel were handled. 

Senator Haypen. The law requires you to do so? 

Mr. Wetis. Yes; we have these people on our rolls and as the 
employer, we must make the contribution to the retirement fund. 

The way our fee services are, where some of them are completely 
paid for by the Government, for example, cotton and tobacco, and 
others are paid for by fees, it makes it impractical to load this onto 
the fee structure. This is the reason we are asking for neraly $2 
million, to cover all the research and service items including all the 
grading and inspection work. 


MATCHED FUND MARKETING SERVICE WORK 


Currently 41 States and Territories are carrying out about 120 
projects under the matched fund marketing service work. This pro- 
gram is a valuable means of obtaining improvements in marketing by 
practical application of improved marketing practices. 

The projects undertaken aid in maintaining product quality, help 
in reducing operational expenses, expand the utilization of farm 
products and provide State and local marketing information. 
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The State legislatures are meeting this winter, and a number of 
States are expected to increase their appropriations for this program. 
This will result in additional requests for Federal matching funds and 
provide for the continuing gradual growth and improvements in the 
matched-fund program. 

We are proposing an increase of $100,000 for fiscal year 1958 to 
meet at least a portion of this expected growth. 

Senator Youne. What action have they taken? Do you know? 

Mr. Wexts. Mr. Crow has been following this for me. 

Mr. Crow. We have our requests out for them to submit their work 
plans for next year and the amount of money that would be required 
to carry them out. They are not due back until the 5th of June. 

We have been contacted orally by a number of States that have in- 
creased their funds. The increases that we already know about far 
exceed the $100,000 increase that we have here. 

Mr. Wetts. We will have requests for considerably more than 
$100,000. 

This is an increase on a bases of $1,160,000, Senator Young. And 
it is a case where gradually the States get authorization and we have 
- work out the programs with them. All of these funds go to the 

tates. 

The administration of this program is financed under the “Mar- 
keting services” subappropriation. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


Increased technical assistance to the States is essential to assure 
utilization of Federal matching funds by the States in the most effective 
manner. The Advisory Committee on Cooperative Work with State 
Departments of Agriculture for 2 successive years has emphasized the 
urgent need by the States for this specialized assistance. 

This budget proposes a small increase of $15,800 to assure at least 
partial realization of this goal. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL ACTIVITIES 


We are continuing to encourage abundant consumption of agricul- 
tural products by distributing surplus foods outside commercial 
channels as well as through the plentiful foods program. 

The use of section 32 program funds depends upon economic condi- 
tions with the particular program based upon the approach deemed 
most appropriate for the particular need under consideration. 

Continued emphasis is contemplated on the domestic donation pro- 
gram under both section 32 and section 416 to remove seasonally 
overabundant supplies from the market and to move surplus food 
products into regular commercial channels. 

Through this approach, 12 million United States schoolchildren, 
1.4 million needy persons in charitable institutions and over 3 million 
needy persons in family units in this country received food during 
the first 9 months of fiscal year 1957. Total distribution of surplus 
foods—including that to foreign outlets—for the first nine months 
of 1957 was 2.2 billion pounds compared with 1.4 billion pounds dur- 
ing the comparable period last year. 

With splendid cooperation from the Nation’s food handlers and 
editors, we are continuing our plentiful foods program as a means 
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for calling consumer attention to foods in especially good supply and 
for moving increased quantities in commercial market channels. 


SPECIAL MILK PRORGAM 


The special milk program, a related activity, has also become a 

prominent part of our surplus disposal efforts. The objective of this 
rogram—financed from CCC funds—is to help move milk into use 

in fluid form before it accumulates in surplus form. 

This year we expect considerable further expansion in participating 
schools and in the various types of child-care institutions made eligible 
for participation under the expanded authorization enacted during 
the last session of the Congress. 

Senator Youne. The Congress appropriated $50 million for that 
purpose ; did they not? 

Mr. Wetts. They did not appropriate it directly. They first 
authorized expenditures not to exceed $50 million and later increased 
it to $75 million of Commodity Credit Corporation funds. It is on 
the theory that it is better to use the milk for schoolchildren than it 
is to buy buttter and cheese. 

Senator Youne. How much of it has been used ? 

Mr. Weis. We estimate the cost will run in the neighborhood of 
$65 million this year. The first year it was $17 million, last year $46 
million and this year $64 million or $65 million. 

Senator Youna. It is a good program. It is of great help to the 
schools. 

Mr. We ts. Although not an appropriation item for the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, we are reporting on the special milk program 
here as our food distribution service handles it as a staff service for 
the Secretary or the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Wells, in terms of cash and distributed com- 
modities and milk, what will be the total outlay for the school-lunch 
program in all forms? 

Mr. We ts. The total amount of funds going into the school-lunch 
program this year will be close to $850 million if you include the chil- 
dren’s contributions, and the State and Federal contributions and 
so on. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL-LUNCH CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator Dirksen. Let us take first the Federal. 

Mr. Wetts. The direct Federal contribution is $100 million appro- 
priated. 

Senator Dirksen. That is in cash? 

Mr. Wetts. That is the direct school-lunch appropriation. In addi- 
tion to that we will put into the schools this year, I think, something 
over $130 million worth of surplus commodities. 

Senator Dirksen. And how much milk? 

Mr. We ts. About $60 million worth of milk under the special milk 
program will go to schools. 

Senator Dirksen. That is, in round figures, about $300 million ? 
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Mr. We ts. Yes, $290 to $300 million. Including that, the total 
program will be around $850 million from all sources. 

Senator Haypen. Last year you prepared a table for the committee 
showing a summary of the school-lunch program, showing the source 
of funds, matching requirements and participation in the program 
and so on, and it was very helpful to the committee when witnesses 
from the outside appeared. 

Could we have another table like that this year ? 

Mr. Wetts. One similar to last year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lennartson. We will arrange to have that put in the record. 

Senator Haypen. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wetts. The increased funds appropriated for the school-lunch 
program for the current fiscal year are assisting schools in providing 
noon-day meals to more school children. For the current year, it is 
expected that the Federal reimbursement rate per lunch will average 
slightly higher than in recent years. We are asking $100 million for 
the program for the fiscal year 1958, the same amount appropriated 
for fiscal 1957. 

The record high distribution of surplus commodities to schools 
which occurred last year is continuing this year and the budget esti- 
mates assume that the Federal contribution will continue next year 
at about the current level. 

At this point we will put in the table you requested. 

Senator Haypren. Yes, that may appear in the record. I also have 
two letters about the school-lunch program that I would like to put 
in the record at this point from Senator Payne and Senator Olin 
Johnston. 

(The letters and material referred to follow :) 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CiIvi~ SERVICE, 
February 26, 1957. 
Hon. Car~t HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR: I have received several letters from school-lunch program 
officials, including one from Miss Mildred M. Carter, school-lunch supervisor in 
Gaffney, S. C., urging that the requested appropriation for this program for the 
next fiscal year be increased to at least $130 million. 

I am sure that you and other members of the committee realize that this is 
one of the most important programs operated by the Federal Government. It is 
very important to see that these youngsters have hot lunches and I can think of 
no better way to spend any money available. 

It is my sincere hope that your committee will see fit to increase the appro- 
priation as suggested by the school-lunch program officials. Please let me hear 
from you regarding this. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
















OLIn D. JOHNSTON. 















UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
March 20, 1957. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Agriculture Appropriations, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am forwarding herewith two letters which I have 
received from school superintendents in Maine in regard to the appropriation 
for the school-lunch program. It is requested that these letters be made a part 


of your subcommittee record on the Department of Agriculture appropriations 
bill. 


Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senator. 










OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Damariscotta, Maine, March 12, 1957. 
Hon. FREDERICK PAYNE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR PAYNE: The legislative chairman of the American School 
Food Service Association has stated that if the Federal appropriation for school 
lunch remains at $100 million that the reimbursement rate for Maine will only 
be about 4%4 cents per meal. I will not bore you with further details of this 
communication, as I am sure you have one yourself. This communication is 
quite alarming to us in School Union No. 74. 

We are attempting to build up the health of the children and to combat dental 
earies through increased use of milk. This rate of reimbursement is less than 
the price we have to pay for the bottle of milk we furnish with every meal. 

In the summer we were promised quite an adequate supply of butter which 
we did not receive. The cost of maintaining adequate help and furnishing a 
higher protein diet with plenty of milk included, is rapidly becoming prohibitive 
unless we can solicit your aid. 

I know of your deep-seated interest in such matters and do hope that you 
and your colleagues will do something to aid us in this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 














ALFRED A. BRACY, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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ScHoot UNIon No. 127, 


Madawaska, Maine, March 18, 1957. 
Senator FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 


Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR PAYNE: In May 1956, I walked into the memorial school gym in 
St. Agatha, Maine, for the first time. The time was 11:15 a. m., and noon lunch 
was being served to the pupils of subprimary to grade 4, That day, there were 59 
eating the hot lunch of potatoes, ham, peas, bread, butter, milk, and applesauce. 
On the other side of the room there were 62 children eating lunches from lunch 
pails. Their meal consisted of baloney sandwiches, water or Coke and possibly 
a piece of pastry; or some had cans of vienna sausages which they were eating 
cold or cold hot dogs and a few were eating just bread and butter. 

The total number of eating hot lunch in St. Agatha averaged approximately 
180. Those carrying lunches averaged approximately 140. The price, at the 
time, for the hot lunch was 25 cents per day and the lunch was self-supporting. 

In October, the superintending school committee agreed to a plan whereby the 
lunch cost would be reduced to 20 cents per meal, with a maximum charge of 
$4 per family. The large families of this town grasped the opportunity to 
give their children hot lunch at this low rate and in February 1957, the average 
number eating hot lunches was 333. The number carrying cold lunches has 
dropped to less than 15. 

The children are gaining weight and the class proficiency has improved tre- 
mendously. 

On January 7, the town of Frenchville started a school-lunch program at the 
same rates and are averaging 265 pupils per day. 

Madawaska feeds 450 pupils per day at a low price with the town contributing 
$7,000 per year to the project. 

As you are aware these St. John Valley towns, with the exception of Mada- 
waska, are totally dependent on the potato market and have been, for the last 
few years, in poor financial circumstances. Therefore, it grieved me when I 
was notified that the Department of Agriculture had requested $100 million for 
school lunch again this year. 

With the growth of school-lunch programs continuing each year, we find that 
the same amount of money must be shared with more and more programs and 
the subsidy payments must decrease steadily. 

If the appropriation passes as requested, the towns involved will receive 414 
cents per meal instead of the 5 cents now paid. This, with the rising price of 
food, equipment, and wages will place our lunch programs back to the point 
where the price of meals will have to be increased and the children from large 
families and the poorer families will once again have to carry their lunches. 

Provision is made for free lunches, but some families refuse it through pride 
and some towns cannot afford to carry the load which this would involve. 

This question is one that involves the children of our country; it is related 
to their health and well-being. Would you please approach the members of the 
House Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations and make them aware of the 
impact of the bill upon our lunch programs and encourage them to request an 
increase to $130 million which we feel is needed today. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
J. RAYMOND BRENNICK, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


ScHoot UNION No. 6, 
Alfred, Maine, March 18, 1957. 
Hon. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: I am writing you in behalf of the Federal school-lunch 
appropriation for the year 1958. At the present time we are operating six Fed- 
eral subsidized school-lunch programs within this union. At the present rate 
of subsidy of 5 cents per meal only 2 of these 6 programs are able to operate inde- 
pendent of funds donated either by the town or various parent-teacher organiza- 
tions. At the time that these programs were introduced into our schools most 
of the towns were given to understand that these lunch programs would be self- 
sufficient and in many areas the very existence of the program is jeopardized 


when it is necessary for us to appeal to the town to appropriate money to pay 
back bills. 
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In many States funds are raised at the State level to augment the funds avail- 
able from the Federal Government and lunch programs are subsidized at the 


rate of as high as 7 cents per meal. As you undoubtedly know, there are no 
State funds of this nature in the State of Maine. 


I have been given to understand that if the Federal appropriation of $100 
million now included in the budget is not increased, the rate of reimbursement 
for the State of Maine will be about 414 cents per meal. If this is the case, I feel 
quite certain that some of our lunch programs will be abandoned. 

I feel that the school-lunch program is an important integral part of our 
educational program and that there are many learnings which take place in the 
lunchroom that might otherwise not be possible. I know that the lunch that 


many of our boys and girls get at school is, in many cases, the best meal they 
will have that day. 


I hope that you will come out in favor of and strongly support an appropria- 
tion of at least $120 million for this important program. 
Very truly yours, 


WIttArp T. Jaconsen, Superintendent. 


SUMMARY OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wetts. In this budget, we have proposed what we consider 
to be minimum requirements for meeting the significant, urgent needs 
of an agricultural marketing service program geared to } today’ S agri- 
cultural problems. 

Agricultural marketing urgently needs a strong, continuing pro- 
gram of marketing research, crop and livestock statistics, economic 
analyses and service work, ’ grading and inspection, market news 
and the regulatory services to assure fair play, if progress toward 
greater efficiency, strength, and stability is to continue. 

Marketing agreements are increasingly important to both dairy 
and fruit and vegetable producers. 

The school lunch, surplus commodities, and plentiful foods pro- 
grams are also vital services to the American farmer and to those 
who receive the surplus food. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service renders valuable services to 
all segments of American life. These services, we believe, are funda- 
mental in achieving and retaining a healthy agricultural economy. 
We recognize the difficulty of the task but we are making progress. 

We appreciate this opportunity to discuss the proposed budget 
with you and report on our marketing work. We shall be glad to 
provide any additional information you may desire. 

Senator Oe tei. We thank you, sir, for your statement. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon 
and we will take up the Foreign Agriculture Service. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m.., the committee was recessed to be 
reconvened at 2 p. m., this same date.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:10 P. M. 


ForeicN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF GWYNN GARNETT, ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; CLAYTON E. WHIPPLE, DEPUTY AD- 
MINISTRATOR, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; ROBERT C. 
TETRO, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE; GORDON 0. FRASER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; W. A. MINOR, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; A. RICH- 
ARD DE FELICE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE; THOMAS E. MORROW, DIRECTOR, 
BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russeiy. The committee will come to order. 
The Chair wishes to express his deep appreciation to the distin- 
uished chairman of the full committee, Senator Hayden, for con- 
Raiing hearings this morning. It was imperative that I be at a 
meeting of the Armed Services Committee and we were only able to 
complete our labors over there after 1 o’clock and are therefore a few 
minutes late for this hearing. 


JUSTIFICATION 


We have now reached the Foreign Agricultural Service, and the 
justifications for the estimates for that agency. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 





Removal of 
Salaries and surplus 
expenses agricultural Total 


commodities 
(allotment) 


Budget estimate, 1958 


Appropriation or allotment, 1957 and base for 1958_.......----- $3, 750, 000 $1, 917, 800 $5, 667, 800 
4, 383, 000 


383, 500 6, 477, 500 
TEN « cnnucscnneebianepanntabevesesnancanda hapa +633, 500 +176, 200 +809, 700 
| 
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Summary of increases, 1958 T 
Salaries and expenses: one 
For opening five new attaché posts, expansion of nine estab- ared 
lished posts and travel costs for home leave of agricultural well 
GUN Sere ew a poor pee +481,209 | wid 
For contribution to retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854. +152, 300 oe 

0! 
+633, 500 = 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (allotment) : sent 
To provide exporters and United States farm and trade groups L 
with additional facts relating to opportunities for exporting cove 
surplus farm commodities and to strengthen work relating to pop 
market development projects......._..........._...-_______ +88, 600 cro} 
For contribution to retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854_ “ 
agr’ 
176, 2 foot 
+ 00 idly 
Project statement trac 
futt 
| tacl 
Increase and 
4h Pe eae. Ett Caee 1958 A 
Project 1956 _—| (estimated)| Retirement | (estimated) §25 
costs Other | tts 

(Public a 
| Law 854) ap 
| decapitated cn istic hs tlshcncah ele _ con 
Salaries and expenses: in 1 
1. Analysis of foreign agriculture to 
and trade_-_--- -----------| _ $922, 437 | $1,100,000 | +-$53,900 |_..-- $1. 153, 900 wit 

2. Agricultural attachés_____- ..| 2,473,976 | 2,650,000 +98, 400 +$481,200| 3, 220, 64 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) - leeds tieeel Sie Dickecnciatucel (UME COUP (+7, 650) i ( 

|-——— | ————__|-_jy|o_— i — i“ r 

Total, salaries and expenses........| 3,396,413 | 3,750,000 | +152, 300 +481, 200 [_ 4, 383, 500 “ 
Removal of surplus agricultural com- " rec 
modities (allotment): oon 

3. Foreign market promotion____-__- 1, 356,812 | 1, 707, 300 +75, 100 +88, 600 1, 871, 000 t 

4. Import controls.............-..... 202,273 | '210,500| +12.500 |____. _.| "993" 000 cat 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) _|._......--._|____-- _| (+87, 600) (+8, 600) 200 fru 

Total, removal of surplus agricul- I 

tural commodities.__..--.-| 1,559,085 | 1,917,800 | -+87,600 | 88, 600 | 2, 094, 000 An 

———————_ jy] Km | ——_— ma 

Total obligations or estimate______- 4,955,498 | 5, 667, 800 239, 900 569,800 | 6, 477, 500 the 
Deduct: Allotment from removal of sur- 

plus agricultural commodities _ ______..|—1, 559,085 |—1, 917, 800 —87, 600 | —88, 600 | —2, 094, 000 I 

Unobligated balance, salaries and ex- | nov 

Se ae 46, 650 }.......-.--- ral 

Total, available or estimate, | | of 

Salaries and expemses._-_----_-- 3, 443,063 | 3, 750, 000 +152, 300 | +481, 200 4, 383, 500 ] 
Transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, } | | 

Office of the Secretary of Agriculture”_.| +1, 987 |..........._|..-..-....--]...-.---.-----]_..------... “y 

i — a] ee 0 

Total appropriation or estimate. _. | 3,445,000 9, 780, 000 bccnincnsescfesecans cseussste ssceeseill lar 

. Go 

tra 

INCREASES ret 

The increase of $633,500 for “Salaries and expenses” is composed of the fol- - 
lowing: 

(1) An increase of $481,200 for the expansion of the attaché program at for- _ 
eign posts and travel costs for home leave for agricultural attachés. én 
Need for increase and plan of work agi 

(a) Establishment of new posts.—Experience gained during fiscal year 1956 Dal 
indicates clearly the need for intensifying agricultural representation in several an 
selected areas in order to keep abreast of rapidly expanding foreign agricultural for 
production and marketing developments as well as anticipated opportunities for ar 
further United States participation in international trade. The need for some dit 
new posts is particularly apparent in certain areas which are now being covered 
by attachés stationed in other countries. It is proposed to establish 5 new posts ter 


as follows: 
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Tunis, Tunisia: The present staffing pattern provides for a regional post of 
one attaché with headquarters in Rabat, Morocco, embracing the north African 
area consisting of the newly established countries of Morocco and Tunisia, as 
well as Algeria and Libya. Agricultural production in these countries fluctuates 
widely, from surplus to shortages yearly. Regular imports into the area as a 
whole include some fats and oils, tobacco, wheat, and specialty items. Because 
of the political, climatic, and physical complexities of the vast area to be cov- 
ered (more than 1.1 million square miles) from Rabat on the extreme west coast, 
the stationing of an agricultural attaché with a minimum staff at Tunis is es- 
sential. 

Lagos, Nigeria: The agricultural attaché located at Monrovia is currently 
eovering 16 distinct political entities comprising 2,330,000 square miles with a 
population of 61 million. The area is a major source of supply of complementary 
crops for the United States—such as cocoa, coffee, vegetable and palm oils—as 
well as presenting opportunity for commercial exports of various United States 
agricultural products such as tobacco, flour, rice, dried fruits, and processed 
food items. Approximately half of this population is in Nigeria which is rap- 
idly expanding its agriculture, and which currently has a favorable balance of 
trade with the United States, and expects to obtain dominion status in the near 
future. A division of this large west African territory by establishing an at- 
taché office at Lagos, Nigeria, is considered essential for adequate representation 
and coverage in this rapidly expanding area. 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia: Ethiopia, British Somaliland, and Hritrea, an area of 
525,000 square miles with 14 million people does not now have any agricultural 
attaché assigned to the area. Ethiopia produces arabica coffee, as well as being 
a potential producer of other complementary crops of interest to United States 
consumers. Reported planned expansion of cotton, tobacco, and vegetable oils 
in the territory make it highly desirable to establish an attaché in Addis Ababa 
to observe and report on the economic developments and trade opportunities 
within the area. 

Oslo, Norway: Norway is greatly dependent on foreign trade. She must im- 
port all cotton, sugar, fruit, and tobacco as well as a large proportion of her 
bread and feed-grain requirements. Imports from the dollar area have, until 
recently been under strict quantitative controls. In recent months, a more liberal 
control policy has been adopted. For example, dollar exchange is being allo- 
eated freely for the purchase of certain United States fresh, canned, and dried 
fruits. 

It is believed that with proper representation and on-the-spot assistance to 
American exporters, much can be done to protect the present United States 
market and expand sales of United States farm products in Norway. It is, 
therefore, proposed to station an agricultural attaché at Oslo. 

Helsinki, Finland: Agricultural representation and reporting at Helsinki are 
now being handled by the agricultural attaché at Stockholm, Sweden. This ar- 
rangement does not provide the time and attention required for proper servicing 
of United States agricultural interests in Finland. 

Like Norway, Finland is dependent to a large extent upon imports of her food 
supplies. Nearly one-half of the bread grains consumed, more than one-half 
of the fruit, three-fourths of the sugar, and most of the fats are imported. Fin- 
land has shown an increasing interest in multilateral trade, either through 
Government-sponsored programs such as Public Law 480 or 402, or private 
trade involving three or more countries. Sizable 480 sales programs are cur- 
rently in effect with Finland and it is believed that there are opportunities for 
further expansion of the Finnish market. These trade-opportunity factors, plus 
the strategic location of Finland makes it advisable that American agriculture 
have full representation in that country. 

(b) Expansion of established posts.—The growing importance, as well as new 
developments in Europe, Africa, and the Near East in relation to American 
agriculture requires more adequate staffing in a number of posts. The ex- 
pansion in the production of competitive crops, increased market competition, 
and the need for further exploration of market opportunities point up the need 
for further strengthening of staffs of agriculture attachés in these critical 
areas. It is proposed to assign an assistant agricultural attaché or provide ad- 
ditional local professional helpers at a number of these posts. For example: 

Teheran, Iran: A predominately agricultural economy with substantial po- 
tential for agricultural expansion, a location strategic to the United States and 
an active interest in further development and stability make it advisable to 


91653—57——21 
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add an assistant agricultural attaché in Iran. In its second 7-year plan, irri- 
gation schemes and agricultural expansion will receive major attention. This, 
plus the fact that the United States technical and economic assistance program 
for Iran is one of the largest in the Middle East calls for a well staffed attaché 
post to keep abreast of the long range development effort and appraisal of its 
long range impact on world agricultural production. 

Pretoria, Union of South Africa: The trend toward agricultural expansion 
and shifting of certain agricultural areas toward more competitive aspects 
makes it desirable to assign an assistant agricultural attaché to the regional 
post at Pretoria which embraces the Union of South Africa, Southwest Africa 
and the protectorates of Bechuanuland, Basutoland, and Swaziland. South 
Africa’s wool production ranks second to gold as an earner of foreign exchange, 
but the area is fast adding to its list of competitive items, such as citrus, de 
ciduous fruits, butter, tobacco, hides and skins. Adequate coverage of this 
large area requires additional help for the regional attaché. 

Brussels, Belgium: Belgium is one of the best cash markets for United 
States agricultural exports. Adequate representation is required to maintain 
and expand this market, especially in these times of increasingly sharp com- 
petition. The attaché assigned to Brussels also covers agricultural matters 
in Luxembourg and more importantly is assigned responsibility for keeping 
USDA informed on Benelux activities. In this fast moving trade area the 
attaché’s office must seek out market development opportunities, keep track of 
competition, and maintain adequate trade and government contacts. An as- 
sistant attaché is needed to take care of this heavy workload. 

The Hague, Netherlands: The workload in the agricultural attachés office 
is very heavy in the Netherlands. The Netherlands is not only one of the best 
cash markets for United States agricultural exports, but is also one of the 
keenest competitors in foreign markets for United States livestock products. 
The Netherlands is an international trading center of great and steadily grow- 
ing importance to agriculture. Moreover, the agricultural policies of the 
Netherlands are always tuned to the activities of the Benelux Union of which 
it is a member. So far, the American staff in The Hague has been limited to 
one attaché. Therefore it is planned to add an assistant attaché to help carry 
on the basic reporting, the market development activity, and keeping up with the 
growing competition with our livestock products in foreign markets. This 
should permit the attaché to make fuller use of opportunities offered by Dutch 
trading interests for gathering intelligence on free world trade as well as the 
trading in the Soviet bloe countries. 

Madrid, Spain: The principal reason for requesting funds to add a second 
assistant to the staff of the agricultural attaché in Spain is the present and 
anticipated size of the Spanish Public Law 480 program. The duties connected 
with these programs are so very time consuming that the work required to keep 
fully informed on the competition of Spanish oranges and dried fruits in the 
European markets, and Spanish olives, almonds, and filberts in the American 
market will suffer unless the staff is reinforced. The inadequacy of Spanish 
statistics and statistical methods which requires extensive travel within the 
country to adequately maintain necessary contacts with producers and the 
trade and to gather production information and perform the basic reporting 
function is taking the full time of the present assistant assigned to that office. 

Belgrade, Yugoslavia: In Yugoslavia, an extremely heavy and difficult renort- 
ing job plus an extensive program of market development for United States 
agricultural commodities required the addition of an assistant agricultural 
attaché at this post. Yugoslavia has become a field for Soviet economic pene- 
tration. This situation, plus the fact that extensive travel is required to gather 
information and maintain essential contacts, constitutes a workload that cannot 
be adequately handled by one man. 

(c) Home leave transportation and incidental costs.—In addition to the salary 
and allowance costs for the additional personnel recommended and the costs of 
transporting and servicing the new attachés and their staffs, funds will be 
required in 1958 for home leave transportation. Under the Department's policy, 
all United States personnel are entitled to home leave after 2 years of service 
abroad. Forty-five attachés and twenty-three secretaries reached their posts 
in the fiscal year 1956. Most of these employees will take home leave in 1958. 
There will also be a number of transfers between posts where home leave will 
be token at the time the transfer is made. It is also the policy to vrovide for 
a moderate rotation of employees between the foreign posts and Washington. 
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For those involved in such rotation, there is the transportation cost one way 
out and one way back for the employees, their dependents, and household 
effects. 1 

(2) An increase of $152,300 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the “Preface” at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 

The increase of $176,200 under the allotment from “Removal of surplus agri- 
eultural commodities” consists of the following: : 

(3) Increase of $88,600 under the activity “Foreign market promotion,” to 
provide exporters and United States farm and trade groups with additional 
facts relating to opportunities for exporting surplus farm commodities and to 
provide for continuation of intensified work on market development projects. 


Need for increase 


Additional marketing specialists and analysts are required to obtain and make 
available facts which are needed by exporters and other United States farm and 
trade groups to help them take advantage of opportunities for exporting United 
States farm commodities in surplus or potential surplus supplies. 

For example, in the Grain and Feed Division the finding of markets for dollar 
sales of seeds held by the Commodity Credit Corporation has been most effective. 
However, there still are surpluses held by private trade groups, and it is ex- 
tremely important to try to find adidtional markets to take these surpluses. 
Likewise, the disposition of most of the rice surplus was accomplished by in- 
tensive concentration on finding markets for this rice. Additional emphasis on 
rice markets is necessary to dispose of the remaining surplus rice, and, particu- 
larly, to maintain the present markets to prevent another accumulation of a 
surplus. Another example is the need for an additional marketing specialist to 
help expand export outlets for United States tobacco in South America. This 
area offers considerable potential for expanded sales of United States tobacco. 

It is proposed to continue the strengthened work of the Service which was 
initiated in 1957 in order to meet minimum needs. This work consists cf (1) ad- 
ditional leadership and assistance to the commodity divisions and the agricul- 
tural attachés in preparing market-development projects, and in preparing 
market-promotion exhibits at international trade fairs; (2) providing dollar 
costs of bringing responsible persons from other countries to the United States 
under foreign-currency projects to become familiar with United States agricul- 
tural products, and to study the technical aspects of marketing and processing 
of United States farm commodities; (3) providing, when required, a small amount 
of dollars for the transportation of persons or things in connection with inter- 
national trade fairs which are carried out under foreign-currency projects; 
(4) providing for the analysis and comparison of rice moving in international 
trade with rice moving under official United States standards; and (5) through 
cooperative agreements with land-grant colleges, obtaining basic information re- 
lating to marketing methods and supply-and-demand factors on specific agricul- 
tural commodities in the principal producing and importing countries. 


Plan of work 


The additional facts needed to take advantage of opportunities for exports 
will be collected mainly by marketing specialists and agricultural attachés in 
selected countries where export possibilities appear greatest. The findings and 
recommendations resulting from this material will be made available to Depart- 
ment officials and agricultural trade groups through Foreign Agricultural Service 
publications, special meetings, and personal contacts. 

(4) An increase of $87,600 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. <A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning the explanatory notes. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item, as fol- 
lows (new language in italic, deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

For necessary expenses for the Foreign Agricultural Service, including 
carrying out title VI of the Agricultural Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 908), and for 
enabling the Secretary to coordinate and integrate activities of the Depart- 
ment in connection with foreign agricultural work, including not to exceed 
[$20,000] $30,000 for representation allowances [$3,750,000] and for ex- 
penses pursuant to section 8 of the Act approved August 38, 1956 (70 Stat. 1034 
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$4,383,500: Provided, That not less than $400,000 of the funds contained in 
this appropriation shall be available to obtain statistics and related facts on 
foreign production and full and complete information on methods used by 
other countries to move farm commodities in world trade on a competitive 
basis: Provided further, That provisions of the Act of August 1, 1956 (70 
Stat. 890-892), and provisions of a similar nature in appropriation Acts of 
the Department of State for the current and subsequent fiscal years which 
facilitate the work of the Foreign Service shall be applicable to funds avail- 
able to the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

The first and second changes would add language authorizing the payment of 
expenses of necessary official entertainment and other courtesies extended in 
the United States to representatives of foreign countries concerned with agri- 
cultural matters, pursuant to authority contained in section 8 of the Department 
of Agriculture Organic Act of 1956. It is also proposed to increase from $20,000 
to $30,000 the limitation for representation allowances in foreign countries, and 
would permit the use of a small portion of this limitation for extending courtesies 
in the United States to representatives of foreign countries. 

The funds for representation allowances are used primarily by agricultural 
attachés in foreign countries. The increase in this limitation would make 
funds available for representation allowances in the proposed new posts and 
a small increase at some of the established posts, and would permit making 
modest representation allowances to marketing specialists of the Department 
who are engaged in the development and promotion in foreign countries of 
foreign markets for agricultural commodities. In addition, the proposed lan- 
guage would provide for the payment of expenses of necessary official enter- 
tainment and other courtesies extended in the United States to representatives 
of foreign countries concerned with agricultural matters. This language would 
extend to a limited number of top officials in the Department in the United 
States the same type of authority which is presently available to the agricul- 
tural attaché stationed in foreign countries and which is presently available 
to many agencies of the Government. This authority is urgently needed in view 
of the increasing importance of the Department's activities concerned with the 
development of foreign markets for surplus agricultural commodities. 

It is the custom in foreign countries for official government representatives 
to arrange for dinners, receptions, and other types of hospitality for visiting 
officials from this Department. In accordance with international practice, offi- 
cials of the Department are expected to extend similar courtesies to representa- 
tives of foreign countries when they visit the United States. Extension of cour- 
tesies of this nature helps to establish conditions which permit the most effective 
working relationships, and is essential to the successful accomplishment of the 
objectives of the Department’s foreign agricultural work. Expenses under this 
provision would be authorized by the Secretary or Acting Secretary, the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Marketing and Foreign Agriculture, and the Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

The third change would add language extending to the agricultural attaché 
program certain facilitating authorities available to the Department of State 
in carrying out the work of the Foreign Service and as (a) the cost of 
transporting to and from a place of storage and the cost of storing the furni- 
ture and household and personal effects of an employee who is assigned to a post 
at which he is unable to use his furniture and effects, (6) printing and binding 
outside the continental limits of the United States, (c) ice and drinking water 
for use abroad, (d@) radio communications, ete. Title VI of the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 transferred the agricultural attaché to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and extended to them the facilitating authorities for work of the Foreign 
Service contained in the annual appropriation acts of the Department of State. 
In 1956, some of these facilitating authorities were included in basic legislation 
for the Department of State (Public Law 885) and it is anticipated that they 
will no longer be included in the annual appropriation acts for the Department 
of State. In order to continue to extend these authorities to the agricultural 
attaché program, it is necessary to include language in the appropriation item 
for the Foreign Agricultural Service which would make available those authori- 
ties now contained in Public Law 885 as well as those retained in annual appro- 
priation acts of the Department of State. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russexit. Mr. Gwynn Garnett is the Administrator. Mr. 
Garnett, you may proceed to give us an outline of your activities and 
the necessity for the appropriations you are requesting. 

Mr. Garnett. Mr. Chairman, I will present the statement that I 
have prepared. I thank you for this opportunity to discuss the 
work of the Foreign Agricultural Service and our budget request 
for the fiscal year 1958. 

As the committee knows, the Foreign Agricultural Service exists 

rimarily to help American agriculture export its products. The 

AS was strengthened 4 years ago for that purpose. I am pleased 
to report that United States agricultural exports during these 4 
years have steadily grown greater.. During the fiscal year endin 
June 30, we look for United States agricultural exports to tota 
around $4.5 billion, which will set.a new alltime record. 

A combination of factors is responsible for the improvement in 
our agricultural exports. An aggressive program for the dollar sale 
of surpluses at competitive world prices, including commodities in 
the CCC inventory such as cotton, has helped. Congressional ac- 
tion in enacting special surplus-disposal legislation and in returnin 
agricultural attachés to the Department of Agriculture has been o 
assistance. The continuing reduction in trade barriers and the rather 
spectacular increase in prosperity in some importing countries, es- 
pecially Western Europe, have contributed to the export gain. And 
finally we are getting good results out of the foreign market develop- 
ment program carried on cooperatively with United States private 
trade ote 

By helping to apply these factors to the United States agricul- 
tural export position, we think that the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice has made some substantial contributions, and we are pleased and 
proud that we have had the opportunity to help out. 


FAS RESPONSIBILITIES 


As a backkbone of its activities, the FAS has continued to carry 
out its basic and long-established function of obtaining, analyzing, 
and disseminating information on foreign agricultural production, 
markets, trade, policies, and competition with United States farm 
products. 

We have worked in close cooperation with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the export sale of price-support surpluses for dollars. 

Since 1954 we have had major responsibility for administering 
the Public Law 480 foreign currency sales program. Also, since 
1954 and as directed by the Congress, we have expanded and intensi- 
fied our studies of foreign agricultural competition. In addition, we 
have undertaken some vigorous new programs of foreign-market 
promotion. 

Along with these activities, we participate in activities to reduce 
trade barriers. We represent the Department of Agriculture in work 
with international organizations. We cooperate with the ICA in 
training and technical assistance programs. And we issue publica- 


tions to keep the American public informed of foreign agricultural 
developments. 
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In carrying out these various responsibilities, we lean heavily on 
our agricultural attachés who represent United States agriculture 
at 56 foreign posts. We also have a capable staff here in W ashington, 
including agricultural economists, marketing specialists, and other 
specialized personnel under the direction of assistant administrators 
for market development and programs, agricultural trade policy and 
analysis, agricultural attachés, and management. 


NEED FOR CONTINUED EFFORT 


Mainly as a result of exports, CCC holdings for the first time in 
4 years have begun to diminish. It is important to American agricul- 
ture that they shrink further. But the exporting of agricultur al pro- 
ducts is little different from any other merchandising endeavor in 
that it requires unceasing effort. This year’s high level exports cannot 
be expected to continue automatic: ally. 

With world production at a high level and competition keen, there 
is continuing need for market-development activities and for infor- 

mation from foreign countries on which to base production and 
marketing plans in the United States. It is essential that contacts 
be maintained with government agencies and trade interests in other 
countries to facilitate exports of United States farm products. 

The services rendered by the FAS cover most important agricul- 
tural producing and consuming countries of the world. As we look 
toward holding and expanding present markets, the need for adequate 
representation in these countries is increased. 


FAS PROGRAM IN OPERATION 


Any organization whose employees are spread to the four corners of 
the world automatically has a problem of coordination. In facilita- 
ting the export of American farm products, the FAS has had to 
coordinate our worldwide system of agricultural attachés and our 
commodity and country specialists working with trade and govern- 
ment contacts. This coordinating has become much more effective 
with the units working closely together as they have been able to do 
since passage of Public Law 690 of the 83d Congress, authorizing 
administration of the agricultural attaché program in the Department 
of Agriculture. The staffi ing of the service is : about completed and we 
believe we have an effective or ganization. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service also faces the problem of admin- 
istering appropriated funds that are expended not only within the 
United States but also abroad, and in addition administers the use 
of Public Law 480 foreign currencies in market-development projects. 
Accordingly, FAS recently has established an Office of Internal 
Audit. Its small staff reviews and audits the various activities and 
fiscal operations of the agency to see that maximum results are at- 
tained and regulations and procedures followed. 

Another administrative problem of FAS is how to maintain a 
competent staff in the face of increasing competition in the profes- 
sional job market. Since April 1954, this problem has been met in 
good part through a junior professional development program which 
is expected to supply the principal part of FAS professional needs 
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in the years ahead. Young economists and marketing specialists are 
being hired upon graduation from college. They go ‘through a pro- 
gram of orientation and inservice training, and are given increasingly 
wreater responsibilities. The program is w orking \ very well. Some 
of our young men now serve as assistant agricultural attachés i in for- 
eign posts ; some are carrying out substantial assignments in our 
commodity and area offices. 

As a companion program, during this past fiscal year we also set 
up a student trainee program. Under this, selected ‘college students 
are hired and trained during their summer vacation months, and the 
best of them will be invited to return to the service as full-time em- 
ployees upon graduation. 


WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


The work of the agricultural attachés is an essential component of 
FAS operations. We are pleased that some of you, as well as other 
Senators and Congressmen, have had the opportunity of seeing the 
work of our attachés at first hand. 

We look to our attachés to do three main jobs. One is reporting. 
We look to them to keep us currently informed of important foreign 
developments that affect United States agriculture. A second job i 1s 
market development. We expect our attachés to facilitate our export- 
promotion programs in the countries where they are stationed. A 
third job is representation. Our attachés are expected to do a public- 
relations job overseas in behalf of American agriculture, and to main- 
tain useful contacts with foreign governmental and private groups 
whose activities can affect our agricultural exports. 

These main jobs contain a number of associated responsibilities. 
One such responsibility is to work for trade liberalization to give 
United States farm products better access to foreign markets. An- 
other is to be our watchdogs on discriminatory quarantine and other 
trade practices. 

We recognize that United States agricultural export programs and 
policies must be harmonized with United States foreign policy. Ac- 
cordingly, we have continued to create and maintain effective working 
rel: ationships with the Department of State and other agencies in the 
foreign field. We appreciate administrative support provided by the 
Department of State and its support of the work of our agricultural 
attachés in gaining access to foreign markets. In many cases the 
Department of St: ite has contributed to our work by participating in 
meetings such as our regional meeting of agricultural attachés in 
Manila last November. In m: my cases, our agricultural attachés and 
ambassadors or other embassy officials have worked together in fur- 
thering United States agricultural interests abroad as well as the 
interests of United States foreign policy. 

The strengthening of our agr icultural attaché work is timely. We 
note that other agricultural countries also are strengthening their 
attaché work. This is particularly true of France, Ita aly, Australia, 
and the Netherlands. 

Our agricultural attaché work should become increasingly effective 
as we move further into our system of rotating professional employees 
between service in the field and service in the United States. Em- 
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loyees do better in field assignments after having worked in our 
ashington office, and our Washington people are more effective when 
they have had foreign experience. piktl id 
e expect to begin a long-range program for bringing a limited 
number of selected local employees to the United States for contacts 
and training. As a whole, our local assistants are an able group but 
their effectiveness will be increased even further through firsthand 
acquaintance with United States agriculture and the Department of 
Agriculture. 
MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


When the Foreign Agricultural Service was reestablished in 1953, 
we described our objectives with a phrase that fits as well now as it 
did then—the regaining, maintaining, and expanding of foreign agri- 
cultural markets for United States farm products. 

Our first objective is to help open the way for sales through private 
trade channels for dollars; where this is not possible, there is merit 
in other types of transactions, provided that these other transactions— 
such as barter, sales for foreign currencies, and donations—do not 
become permanent, built-in methods of exporting farm products. 

We are encouraged by current figures which indicate that this year’s 
agricultural exports not under special Government programs—in 
other words, commercial transactions—will be over half a billion 
dollars greater than Jast vear. Such exports are increasing somewhat 
more than those under Government programs. At the same time, 
however, we are aware that agricultural exports this fiscal year under 
Government programs are going to make up around 40 percent of the 
total. It could be a serious matter if American agriculture had con- 
tinuously to rely this heavily on Government export programs. 

Market development work is one of the answers to this problem. 
We have underway over 70 market development projects in over 20 
foreign countries, using local currencies provided under section 104 
(a) of Public Law 480. 

I would like to say here that we have 70 cooperative contracts in- 
cluding fairs to promote the sale of 12 commodities in 22 countries 
and the cooperative agreements are with 24 United States private 
trade associations. 

MARKET DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


Senator Russety. Just what do you mean by a “market develop- 
ment project”? Will you give us an illustration of one of them? 

Mr. Garnetr. Yes; I will be glad to do that. In the case of 
Japan, and I use that because it is one of our best and one that we are 
proud of, it is for the promotion of cotton in Japan. In a 480 agree- 
ment with Japan several years ago we reserved some of the funds for 
a market development program. With those funds we contracted 
with the National Cotton Counci] to put on a market development pro- 
gram over there. 

They established an all-Japanese cotton spinners association over 
there which matches all of the yen that we put in. They put on 
schools. They have the maid of cotton very much similar to what we 
have here, but it is more effective because there is less competition from 
the same type of promotional efforts from other commodities. 
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Let me say that the effectiveness is measured by the fact that cotton 
textile consumption in Japan has increased 20 percent in the last 
year and this reversed about a 6- or 8-year trend of decreasing cotton 
consumption. 

Senator Russeiu. In other words, you take the yen that you get 
under the foreign currency provision of 480 and the Japanese textile 
industry matches that. 

Mr. Garnetr. Yes. However, we do not set up administrative 
machinery to carry out these programs. We contract with United 
States trade associations. 

Senator Russexiyu. I understand that. 


CONTRACT WITH NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Mr. Garnett. In this case we contracted with the National Cotton 
Council. They put up all of the dollar cost and the textile associa- 
tion in Japan matched the total. The effect of the program is measur- 
able. 

Senator Russety. Do you mean the National Cotton Council puts 
up their own dollars? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russet. Just why do they find that profitable? Do we 
export anything other than raw cotton to Japan? 

Mr. Garnett. We do not export cotton textiles to them but about 
40 percent of our cotton exports go to Japan. 

Senator Russeiy. I was aware of that. 

Mr. Garnett. Our National Cotton Council is interested in pro- 
moting the use of cotton textiles in Japan to use more United States 
cotton. 

Senator Russet. The Cotton Council is composed of everyone in 
the industry, the people who grow it, the spinners and the marketers. 
Some of them have been very much concerned by the Japanese im- 
ports. I suppose they think they can justify the expenditure of their 
dollars there because they feel it will reduce the imports. 

Mr. Garnett. That is what has happened. 

Senator Youne. What do we do with the Japanese yen we get? 

Mr. Garnerr. We have reserved about 2 percent for this type of 
program. One ‘of our major programs is wheat. We have another 
market development program in Japan on tobacco, on soybeans, on 
tallow, and a number of other products. This requires about 2 per- 
oot Then a big share of it is loaned back on a long-term loan to the 

Japanese. 

Senator Younc. They in turn pay United States dollars at the same 
time ? 

Mr. Garnett. In the amortization payments of the loan they have 
the opportunity of paying in dollars or yen. If they pay in yen they 
have to pay a 1 percent higher rate of interest. In Japan in what 
was a $151 million program, $3.3 million was used for market de- 
velopment; $10.9 million was set aside for purchase of goods in other 
countries which would be south Asian countries; $26 million was for 
payment of United States obligations. 

Mr. Minor. Foreign currency for United States obligations is 
bought with dollars. 
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Senator Youne. Was any of it military ? 

Mr. Minor. When military or embassy people need yen the Treas- 
ury sells the yen for dollars which go to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


PAYMENTS TO JAPANESE CONTRACTORS 


Senator Youne. We have had in the past, and I think we have yet, 
quite a few Japanese contractors building installations in that area. 
Do we pay them in dollars or yen that we get through this program ¢ 
That is a little aside from your phase of this, but I wondered if you 
know. 

Mr. Mrnor. The $26 million here is purchased with United States 
dollars from the Treasury and those dollars come back to Commodity 
Credit so that in those cases they would buy yen; use them to pay the 
bills. 

Mr. Garnett. The law reads, Senator, that any agency of Govern- 
ment using these funds for which there is an appropriation must buy 
them using their dollars. 

Senator Youne. Are we making good use of these yen or are we 
just piling them up ? 

Mr. Garnett. They are being loaned out into the Japanese economy. 

Senator Youne. Are we making good use of them in one way or 
another ? 

Mr. Garnett. We do not have the responsibility for the use, but 
in Japan a large share of the loan funds were loaned out for the 
development of electric power. 

Mr. Minor. Seventy percent of the total in Japan is loaned. 

Senator Younc. I was wondering with respect to the military. 

Senator Russert. ICA makes those loans. You just collect the yen 
and turn them over. 

Mr. Garnett. That is right. We assume responsibility until the 
funds are deposited to the account of the United States. 

Senator Young. I was wondering with respect to the military over 
there. Are they taking these yen and using them instead of United 
States dollars? 

Mr. Garnett. This $26 million will be used principally for con- 
version of dollars to yen. That means the soldiers are paid out of 
these funds and the CCC will recover the dollars. 


PURCHASE OF GOODS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Senator Russet. I am a little surprised at the sum of almost $11 
million for purchase of goods in other countries. It that the amount 
of goods that the Japanese purchased with loans? 

Mr. Garnett. I believe that these funds in this particular case in- 
volve various types of industrial equipment that ICA is sending the 
Vietnam and other south Asian countries. 

Senator Russety. The ICA reimburse in dollars from foreign-aid 
appropriations and turn these goods over to the Vietnamese ? 

Mr. Garnerr. That would be right if it fitted into this classifica- 
tion: The law reads this, if any agency of Government uses the funds 
for which there is an appropriation they have to pay dollars. 

Senator Russert. And those dollars go to reimburse the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. 
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Mr. Garnett. That is right, sir. 
Senator Russeix. Allright. Proceed. 


AGREEMENTS WITH UNITED STATES TRADE GROUPS 


Mr. Garnett. Additional projects are being worked on. The proj- 
ects are largely carried out through agreements with United States 
trade groups who share in the cost. ‘Trade groups in some foreign 
countries also are participating, both in the work and in sharing the 
cost. 

Our cotton textile promotion project in Japan is one of the success 
stories coming out of this new activity. Japan’s domestic sales of 
cotton goods increased in terms of cotton from 120,000 bales a month 
in 1955 to 160,000 bales per month in 1956. A nutrition project in 
Japan is helping Japanese housewives understand how to use wheat 
products, and is helping to widen the use of wheat. 


DISPLAY OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AT TRADE FAIRS 


In the past, American agricultural products usually were not dis- 
played at the world’s great trade fairs, but under our market develop- 
ment program we have been able to present displays at 13 inter- 
national trade fairs and plan to participate in 9 additional fairs this 
calendar year. The United States agricultural exhibits have been 
the most popular at many of these fairs. 

As a means of helping United States farm products compete bet- 
ter, we have done extensive work in studying the quality of wheat 
and cotton on world markets and a similar study is now under way 
on rice. ‘This information, as developed, is passed on to United States 
preducers and the trade as a guide in export marketing. 


REPORT ON PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


“arly this year we issued a comprehensive report on these promo- 
tional activities, Developing Foreign Markets for United States 
Farm Products. I believe this committee received the publication, 
but we will be glad to supply additional copies. 


PUBLIC LAW 480 


We are pleased to report to you on our stewardship under this 
program in implementing the acts of Congress. Title I foreign 
currency sales at present are limited to $3 billion at cost to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; 92 agreements with 31 countries 
have been made, to April 30, providing for the sale of about $2.9 
billion worth of agricultural commodities at CCC cost. In terms of 
export market value, these agreements total about $2 billion. 

I should say that other agreements are in the making which will 
use up the remainder. 

Both totals include about $224 million in ocean transportation 
costs to be financed by CCC. Usual marketings from the United 
States for dollars have been assured by the countries. 

In relation to the $1.8 billion worth of commodities programed at 
export market value—excluding ocean transportation—more than 
$1.1 billion worth has already been exported. Over $800 million 
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worth has been programed since July 1, 1957, during which period 
the large 3-year India and Brazil agreements were signed. 

Commodities programed to date total about 17 million metric tons, 
of which well over half has already been shipped. 

During fiscal year 1956 title I exports amounted to about $430 
million, market value, or 12 percent of the total United States agri- 
cultural exports. 

Senator Younc. When you pay the transportation costs of com- 
modities to Japan, if you happen to send them in Japanese bottoms, 
who pays the cost ? 

Mr. Garnett. We do not pay the cost. 

Senator Youne. You do not pay any of the cost of transporting 
agricultural commodities ? 

Mr. Garnett. We pay the cost on the half that has to be moved 
in United States bottoms. 

Senator Younc. There are cases where we pay all the costs, are 
there not ? 

SUBSIDY TO AMERICAN SHIPPING 


Mr. Garnett. There was one exception to this rule and this we did 
in accommodation to the State Department where there was a great 
deal of urgency in getting food to the country. We did do that. 
We have regretted it since. We adhere firmly to the pattern that 
we do not pay dollar freight on other than those that by law, have 
to move in United States bottoms. 

Senator Russetxy. In other words, if we did not have that provision 
in the law that requires half of it to be done under American flag, 
why, we would save $224 million. 

Mr. Garnett. That is correct. 

Senator Russeii. That is a subsidy to the American-flag ships, is 
it not ? 

Mr. Garnett. That is correct. Let me make one modification on 
that, so that there will be no misunderstanding, that a good many of 
these exports go to countries that are virtually bankrupt such as 
Korea, Pakistan, and Turkey and others. There may be some ques- 
tion as to whether or not some of the countries could even finance any 
foreign exchange to pay freight. 

Senator Russeii. That was not my point as much as the fact that 
that $224 million is charged up to agricultural spending in this conn- 
try when we replenish the capital stock of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration when it should be charged to subsidy to American shipping 
or to foreign aid to Korea and these countries that are not able to pay 
the freight. 


RESULTS OF TITLE I AGREEMENTS 





Mr. Garnett. That is correct. The program has given strength 
to our foreign and domestic markets. For example, title I agreements 
will result in the exporation of about 446 million bushels of wheat 
and wheat flour, of which over 230 million had been exported by 
March 31; over 20 million bags of rice, of which 17 million have been 
exported; 2.6 million bales of cotton, of which 1.7 million have been 
exported ; 157 million pounds of tobacco, of which 113 million have been 
exported and 1.3 billion pounds of cottonseed oil and soybean oil. 
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of which 1 billion have been exported. Other commodities programed 
include about 150 million pounds of meat and meat products and 
about 340 million pounds of lard and tallow. 

Senator Russeiu. The figure for wheat exports that you give does 
not touch those exported under the national wheat agreement? This 
is just under title I of Public Law 480? 

Mr. Garnett. This is just under title I of Public Law 480, yes, sir. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


As directed by the Congress we have expanded and intensified our 
studies of foreign com etition. In meeting the limit of $400,000 spe- 
cified by the Congress for this activity we have not included any of the 
time of our agricultural attachés en they make a substantial 
contribution to our competition work. We have met the requirement 
with work conducted in the foreign condition branches of the com- 
modity divisions and in the Foreign Agricultural Analysis Division. 

A comprehensive report of the work in foreign competition was 
released early this year and copies have been given to this committee. 

Studies made in the past year mclude competition between cotton 
and synthetic fibers in Europe, and cotton competition from Greece, 
Turkey, Syria, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, India, nd in Mexico. On-the- 
spot studies relating to dairy products, grains, fats and oils, and live- 
stock products have been made in Australia, New Ze: aland, Argentina, 
Netherlands, and Denmark. Cotton competition studies are being 
planned for Egypt, Sudan, Belgian Congo, and Uganda. 

The expansion of agric ultural production contmues as a primary 
objective of many foreign countries; many foreign governmental 
measures promote and foster this objective. Expansion is designed 
to lessen the needs for imports or provide larger quantities for export. 
These tend to increase the competition that United States farm prod- 
ucts face in foreign markets. In order to strengthen competition 
work as directed by the Congress we are assigning a high-level staff 
member to coordinate and stimulate foreign competition activities. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


It is not expected that any extensive negotiations for the reduction 
of tariffs will be undertaken during the 15 058 fiscal year. Efforts will 
be renewed, however, to obtain the relaxation of restrictions and the 
removal of discriminatory trade practices encountered by United 
States agricultural products in world markets. An overall review by 
the member countries to the GATT—General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade—on the continued application of trade controls growing 
out of balance of payments difficulties has been scheduled for this 
summer and early fall, Considerable work will be done by country 
and commodity specialists in preparation. We are placing increasing 
emphasis on direct bilateral negotiations to gain greater access to 
foreign markets for our farm ‘products within the framework of 


GATT and based on United States leadership toward liberalizing 
foreign trade. 
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WORLD AGRICULTURAL POLICY REPORT 


The expansion of our Attaché Service with resulting improvements 
in quality and scope of foreign agricultural intelligence reporting is 
making it possible for us to prepare a report on world agricultural 
policy for release about September 1. It will highlight foreign gov- 
ernment action designed to increase production, promote exports, and 
control and direct imports, and will analyze the effects of these actions 
on United States agricultural trade. It will highlight foreign policy 
actions, country by country, and will conc entrate on countries most 
important to our agricultural trade. 


ICA COOPERATION CONTINUES 


FAS is continuing to provide leadership in the Department for 
training programs and technical support for the ICA agricultural 
programs. This service is provided as requested by ICA and is car- 
ried on with funds provided by that agency. 


IMPORT CONTROLS 


Commodities subject to the provisions of section 22, that is, those 
for which the Department has undertaken price support or other 
programs, are kept under constant surveillance to determine whether 
the provisions of section 22 may need to be made applicable. Com- 
modities on which such controls are currently in effect, are likewise 
under continuing scrutiny to determine if such controls should be 
removed or modified. During fiscal year 1957 the Secretary has 
recommended and the President has ordered the Tariff Commission to 
investigate imports of four commodities, butter oil and other butter 
substitutes, dates, dried figs and fig paste, and tung oil. The licensing 
of imports of those dair y products which are under quota is a con- 
tinuing responsibility. 


PUBLICATION IMPROVEMENT 


FAS has made a concerted effort to improve its publications as a 
means of more effectively serving the needs of American agriculture. 
The magazine Foreign Agriculture has been reorganized and pointed 
more directly towards meeting present-day needs. The Chart Book, 
issued annually, has been completely redone to increase its attractive- 
ness and usefulness. We have published informative reports on the 
world agricultural situation, foreign competition, and market develop- 
ment. Efforts to make similar improvements in other publications 
are under way. We have begun a monthly series of World Crop and 
Livestock Reports, so that they may be more useful and as nearly as 
possible parallel United States domestic crop and livestock estimate 
series, 

We have worked directly and with the USIA on the dissemination 
in other countries of information as to United States farm pr oducts, 
policies, and programs. There is an important job to be done in 
creating the proper climate and attitude to United States farm prod- 
nets and policies through news media in each foreign market. To 
implement this undertaking we are adding a person w vho will provide 
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materials which can be channeled through USIA and our agricu!tural 
attachés into foreign news media. 


THE 1958 BUDGET 


If I may explain the budget: last year, the appropriation to the 
Foreign Agr icultural Service was $3,750,000. This year we are asking 
for an increase of $633,500. I would like to say that no part of this 
increase is to provide for expanded activities in Washington. The 
$633,500 is broken down this way: As you are familiar, we are now 
taking over the cost of contributions for retirement and so $152,000 is 
for the cost of retirement. We put on most of the additional agricul- 
tural attachés 2 years ago. This year it is time for them to return 
on home leave. ‘There will be a considerable expense involved and so 
the second item that we are asking for an increase on is for home 
leave for agricultural attachés and ‘that is $157 000. Last year when 
we reported to your committee we asked for no increase in the Agricul- 
tural Attaché Service. It was new. We felt that we should survey 
and make sure of the needs and the desirability before we asked for any 
expansion. We asked for none last year. This year we are asking 
for authority to create 5 new posts at a cost of $193,000 and to 
strengthen 9 posts at a cost of $131,000. This makes the $633,000. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET INCREASES 


Therefore, the increase over last year is made up of four items: 
Retirement at $152,000; home leave for attachés, $157.000; the creation 
of 5 new posts, $193 000; the strengthening of 9 posts, $151,000. 

These increases are based on the prine iple of filling gaps in cover- 
age primarily where experience has shown that importance of the 
area or geographical limitations have made it difficult to operate 
effectively with our present staff. We are proposing to create new 
posts at 5 points and to strengthen 9 existing posts. The addition of 
assistant agricultural attachés or additional local help will serve to 
free the attaché for greater effort in market development and will 
provide an opportunity for our junior personnel to become better 
trained to serve as attachés. 

In view of the large areas to be covered, and our insistence on 
attachés becoming familiar with the agriculture of the country to 
which assigned, substantial increases in attaché travel funds have 
been provided. Considerable travel from the United States has also 
been required to keep in touch with overseas problems and provide 
necessary reinforcement, training, and assistance to attachés in 
rapidly changing world agricultural ¢ onditions. 

We are requesting an increase of $10,000 in the limitation for rep- 
resentation allowances to provide for the new and expanded posts, for 
use in the United States in connection with the visits of leaders and 
useful contacts from other countries and for use of our marketing 
specialists in work overseas. This is in accordance with provisions 
of legislation enacted in the last session of Congress. 

You will note that our budget indicates an increase of $176,200 in 
allotment. of section 32 funds, of which $87,600 is for retirement costs 
and $88,600 for other objects. This increase is to provide United 
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States farm and trade groups with additional facts relating to op- 
portunities for exporting farm commodities and to provide for a 
continuation of intensified work on market development projects. 

We believe these requests are conservative in view of the responsi- 
bility assigned to FAS, and the need to turn every possible stone in 
finding outlets for United States farm products and we would appre- 
ciate your consideration of them. 

Senator Russet. Do you get any administrative funds from ICA 
for administering Public Law 480? 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir. 


SECTION 32 FUNDS 


Senator Russet. How about section 32% Do you get funds for 
that? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russett. How much did you spend last year from section 
32? 

Mr. Garnett. The budget before you for salaries and expenses pro- 
vides for an increase of $633,000. 

Mr. Mrwnor. Section 32 in this budget for 1958 is $2,094,000 and 
that is a $176,000 increase over last year’s $1,917,800. The retirement 
increase is, of course, in that. 

Senator Russetn. That is in the $176,000. 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russet,. That would be the greater part. 

Mr. Minor. That is the major part of it. There is also a little for 
carrying on in 1958 some of the Public Law 480 activities that were 
in for only a part of this year. 

Senator Russeiu. I have always felt that those section 32 funds 
ought to be appropriated directly. The Congress does not know 
about them. There is a lump sum that goes in there and, if we 
happen to think about section 32, we get the figure. I would feel better 
about it, with certainly no reflections on the administration of you 
gentlemen, if we could see what this entire program is costing. 

Mr. Mrnor. Senator, we have included in the presentation the sec- 
tion 32 funds as well as the direct appropriations so that you would 
have both items. 

Senator Russety. In your overall item that you are requesting of 
$4,383,000 is that $2,094,000 included ? 

Mr. Mrwnor. No, sir. That is the salaries and expenses and the 
$2,094,000 is the section 32, and I might say that, while we have had 
none this year, when we do have any additional allotments from sec- 
tion 32 we address a letter to you telling you that it has been done 
and what for. 

Senator Russetu. I am aware of that and I want to commend you 
for not having taken more section 32 funds for administrative pur- 
poses. It must be a great temptation because with those funds you 
don’t have to come through the Congress and be subjected to the de- 
tailed scrutiny that every dollar appropriated is subjected to. I think 
it is a great tribute to the Department that they have not increased 
it more than they have over the past few years. As I recall, in one 
year there was a very substantial step-up. 
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Mr. Minor. That was during the expanding phase of the program. 
That is right. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Senator Russetu. It was reasonably justified. I wish that the 
standing committee would pass some legislation on = that would 
separate that appropriation and put it all together. I do not think 
you would lose anyt thing by it and Congress would have a much bet- 
ter understanding of just what it costs to administer the program. 
This is a matter for the Congress. You take the law as you find it. 

Mr. Garnetr. Mr. Chairman, may I make one comment? The For- 
eign Agricultural Service does have the main responsibility for im- 
plementing title I of Public Law 480, which is close to a billion dollars 
a year program. That requires the negotiating of the agreements, the 
policing or implementing of the agreements, seeing that they live up 
to their usual marketing, handling the local currency. We have im- 
plemented that program. We have about 50 people implementing 
that program. 

Senator Russe.i. I feel much better about taking some of the ad- 
ministrative costs away from ICA than I do from the section 32 funds 
for administration. We have a lot of purposes for which we can use 
these section 32 funds and, if we are going to be dipping into other 
agencies, I would rather go to ICA for a contribution to your adminis- 
trative costs than to take it out of section 32. There is certainly a sub- 
stantial reason for doing it, much more so than to allow you to use the 
corpus of section 32 funds for administration. Are there any other 
administrative expenses out of section 32 other than what you 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Minor. The administration of import controls is included in 
this $2 million. 

Senator Russe... It seemed to me that there were a few people in 
the Secretary’s office at one time 

Mr. Grant. Not any more. In addition to the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, section 32 funds are used for administration only in 
the Agricultural Marketing Service for surplus removal operating 
expenses and for m: arketing agreements and orders, and in the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service in connection with the actual procure- 
ment, shipment, and handling of the commodities. 

Senator Russeii. Do you recall how much that was? 

Mr. Grant. The budget estimate for 1958 is $4,900,000 for both 
of these agencies. 

Senator Russeixi. All right, Mr. Garnett. 

Mr. Garnett. I have nothing further. 





EXCHANGE OF PERSONNEL BETWEEN FIELD AND WASHINGTON 


Senator Russety. You have concluded. 

I want to commend you for your policy of exchanging your per- 
sonnel between the field and Washington. I think it results in much 
better service. A man who has been overseas and dealt with it first- 
hand there is in a much better position to understand the situation 
when it comes back to a desk in Washington. I think that is a very, 
very wise provision. Of course, you have a tremendous responsibility 
at this particular time. I do not suppose that this office has ever had 
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anything like it has at the present time, with the 480 program and the 

sales program ove rseas W ith the Commodity Credit ¢ Corporation, 
which means so much in disposing of these surpluses. It puts an un- 
usual amount of work on your agency. 


NEED FOR INCREASES 


Do you think it is necessary that you have all of this increase for 
which you are asking ¢ Referring to ‘these foreign offices that you are 
starting in new areas, are the economies of those countries such as to 
enable them to purchase some of our commodities ? 


ADDITIONAL OFFICE IN NORTH AFRICA 


Mr. Garnetr. One place where we want to put in an additional office 
is in north Africa. 

Senator Russexy. Is that in Tunisia ? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir, where they did import a large quantity of 
farm products of which we only get a very small share. 

moanbee Russe... But they buy those exports with soft money, with 
frances. I do not know if you can stretch that too much. 

Mr. Terro. Mr. Chi airman, I can give you the figures for the new 
posts included in the budget for this year in the following order: 
Lagos, Nigeria, which imported in calendar 1954, $79.1 million worth 
of agricultural products of which $8.6 million or a little less than 
11 percent was from the United States; Helsinki, Finland, $218 mil- 
lion, of which again $6.5 5 million was from the United States: Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, $22.4 million, only $2.3 million from the United 
States; Tunis, $33.6 million, of which only $ $200,000 or 6 percent was 
from the United States; and Oslo, Nor way, $202.2 million, of which 
$25.5 million was from the United States. 

In your comment on the soft currency, it would be my understand- 
ing that most of these countries operate either in the sterling area or 
in fi uirly hard currency, rather than some of the soft currencies. 

Senator Russetz. Although I used the expression “soft currency,’ 

T do not suppose we call the French franc soft currency, but to me it is 
not the most desirable. 

Mr. Garnerr. These countries do have dollars and they are ex- 
panding economies. We think that there can be dollar exports into 
them. 

Senator Russeiy. I do not want to overlook any opportunity to 
export some of our surpluses because we have to do it before we can 
ever adopt a sound farm system legislatively in this country. We 
are handicapped in any new bill because we have these tremendous 
surpluses. We have to get rid of them or at least make provision 
for them before we can enjoy any new form of legislation. Morocco 
and Algeria are two places that have a lot of “potential trouble. 
I am not opposed to doing business with them as long as we get paid 
by commodities; for they have in Morocco a great many strategic 
materials on which we could deal on a barter basis. 

Mr. Terro. Mr. Chairman, may I also say that countries like Ni- 
geria and Ethiopia as well as places where we put posts in the last 
year, in the Belgian C apse and the new Federation of the United 
Kingdom Republics in East Africa, are expanding very, very rap- 
idly. Part of our problem is to keep up with the competition from 
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these areas. At the same time, with their increasing economic devel- 
opment we think they are going to buy more agricultural products 
from some place, and we are very much concerned with seeing how 
much of it we can sell to them. 
Thank you, sir. 
WHEAT EXPORTS 


Senator Russeit. Does your office, Mr. Garnett, have any respon- 
sibility under the International Wheat Agreement 

Mr. Garnett. Not directly. 

Senator Russert. That is just handled by the State Department 
on a ship-out basis by the Commodity Credit C orporation. 

Mr. Garnerr. I would like to have Mr. Fraser give a more specific 
answer. 

Mr. Fraser. Mr. Chairman, insofar as FAS is concerned, we par- 
ticipate in policy decisions concerning the International Wheat 
Agreement but the operating part of the wheat agreement is han- 
dled by the CSS in the Department. 

Senator Russet,. Senator Young. 


COMPLAINTS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Senator Youna. Is there any justification for the claims by some 
foreign countries that we are taking over their markets through 
Public Law 480 operations in subsidized exports 4 

Mr. Garnerr. There is in this case no such blanket statement 
which can be made. There is a case where we asked Colombia to 
buy their usual marketings before they became eligible for the pur- 
chase of our wheat under 480. They paid no attention to that and 
just put a bite on Canada and lost this small part. 

A very large part of 480 shipments go to undeveloped countries 
that at the present time are not in the financial position to buy the 
wheat 

Senator Youne. That brings up another point. To a considerable 
extent this program has taken over foreign assistance under the mu- 
tual aid program, has it not? 

Mr. Garnett. There is not any question, with respect to a country 
like Turkey and Pakistan and Korea. My own personal opinion is 
that our foreign policy would have been such that had it not been 
for this program it would have had to have been financed in some 
other way. That would not be true in Brazil. 

Senator Youna. I see no objection. In fact, I think we can do 
inore good by giving foreign countries food at discount prices or 
even as gifts at times, rather than giving them money, and I think 
here is a good place for it; but I dislike seeing it charged as a sub- 
sidy for agriculture. Every time anybody looks at a program like 
this it is listed as subsidy for agriculture but really much of the 
funds have been in lieu of foreign aid programs. 

Mr. Garnetr. About. a billion dollars of the local currency, approxi- 
imately a little more than half of the local curreney that is generated 
under 480, is going into economic development, which certainly aids in 
our foreign affairs. In addition to that there are certain quantities of 
wheat and other products that would have had to have been financed 
in some other way had it not been under 480. 
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RISE IN EXPORTS 





Senator Youna. This has been a very good program. In fact, at 
the time this program was initiated our exports had dropped to a low 
level. They now have risen sharply. I want to commend you for 
the manner in which you handle it. You have been really out looking 
for export markets. I think even in north Africa you might find a 
market. 

Mr. Garnetr. We think we should take a good look. 

Senator Youne. I suppose that our United States businesses over 
there are earning United States dollars and will spend them some- 
place. 

Mr. Garnett. In 1952-53 our total agricultural exports were $2.8 
billion. For this fiscal year we expect them to be $414 billion, or an 
increase of 60 percent. Now, this is not all programs, because out of 
the 34% billion we expect a dollar export of $2.7 billion and by “dol- 
lar” I mean just straight commercial transactions, payable cash on 
the barrelhead in dollars of $2.7 billion and this will be an alltime 
high in dollar exports except for the Korean scare-buying year. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR FATS AND OILS 





Senator Youne. I have just one more question. Has there not been 
an increased demand for fats and oils as a result of this program in 
many countries ¢ 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. What countries are they ? 

Mr. Garnett. We have put a large quantity of lard into Yugoslavia 
and Brazil. We have put rather large quantities of cottonseed oil 
into Spain and Italy. 

Mr. Fraser. Argentina received some oil from us; also Greece, Italy, 
Spain, Turkey, and Yugoslavia were among the largest takers. 

Senator Youne. Is not the export subsidy rather small on fats and 
oils? 

Mr. Garnetrr. Our domestic price on fats and oils permit them to 
be competitive on the world market without any subsidy so that they 
move into world markets at domestic prices. 

Senator Young. There has been little cost in moving these fats and 
oils. 

Mr. Garnett. Except for the subsidy in the 480 program; in that 
you get local currencies some of which you find great difficulty in 
using. In Spain we have been able to use a large share of our local 
currencies very effectively in connection with the bases and other mili- 
tary constr uction there. In the case of Pakistan and Korea there just 
have not been such useful uses. 





IMPACT ON OTHER COUNTRIES 













Senator Russeiu. Adverting to the first question that Senator 
Young asked you, Mr. Garnett, it is not possible for us to step up our 
export program without having some impact on every country that has 
a surplus of agricultural commodities, is it? It has to have some effect. 

Mr. Garnett. There is no question but what it has some impact. 
That is right. 

Senator Russe.x. I am not in favor of going out and pirating any- 
body’s established markets where they have a long history of buying, 
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but I have not been too much impressed with some of the complaints 
I have heard about our export program disturbing other people. We 
held umbrellas over all these other exporters in wheat and cotton for 
many years with a 90 percent of parity that was much higher than 
their prices and if we bring them down a little and get back to where 
we have been as a big exporting agricultural country I do not think the 
complainers have much ground to stand on. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT 


Mr. Garnett. I can add specifics to this figure. This year interna- 
tional trade in wheat will be at the highest level i in world history. 

Senator Youne. Even higher than after the war? 

Mr. Garnett. Even higher than after the war by almost 10 million 
bushels. It will be almost 100 million bushels higher than tha highest 
previous period. We have in 1956-57 taken about 80 percent of the 
increase by major exporters over the previous year. Every major ex- 
porter this year has shared in the world increase except Argentina. 
They did not have the wheat. There was some decrease by the smaller 
exporters. 

Senator Younec. With allotments and programs and the soil-bank 
program and this program all put together, we are really reducing our 
supplies of wheat and cotton. In fact, if we had had this program 2 
or 3 years earlier we would not have nearly the problem we have now. 

Senator Russeix. I am disappointed in not getting more than 50 
percent of that increase in wheat exports. 

Mr. Garnett. May I just comment on this statement as to its effects 
on stock. This fiscal year Commodity Credit Corporation investment 
will be decreased about $800 million. Approximately 85 percent of 
all CCC disposals go into the foreign market. Rice stocks will 
be down a half, 25 million bags have moved out into foreign trade. 
Wheat stocks will be down 75 million bushels, 475 million bushels mov- 
ing in foreign trade. Cotton stocks will be down 3 million bales, 
about 7 million bales moving into export markets. 

Senator Young. You got rid of practically all of the fats and oils? 

Mr. Garnett. CCC has no fats and oils. We are concerned about 
the prospect of taking over some soybeans at the end of this year. 


NAVAL STORES 


Senator Russeiyt. Have you handled any naval stores or have all 
of the exports of this commodity gone through normal channels of 
trade ? 

Mr. Garnetr. We have not handled naval stores under 480. 

Senator Russeui. I did not think you had. 

Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I want Mr. Garnett to refer to 
page 10 of his statement. 

As I caught the statement at the bottom of the page when you were 
reading these different items that you had the Tariff Commission in- 
vestigate, did you include tung oil? It is not in your written state- 
ment. 

Mr. Garnetr. I did. I had to write it in by hand. The hearing 
is today. 
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TRADE FAIR PROGRAM 


Senator Srennis. I am very glad that you are having these hear- 
ings. May I ask about page 11 where you make this reference: 

We have worked directly and with the USIA on the dissemination in other 
countries of information as to United States farm products, policies, and pro- 
grams. 

Give us a little further information on that. I was impressed with 
the need of these fairs and how badly we fare in those by comparison 
in these foreign countries. 

Mr. Garnett. The trade fairs. 

Senator Stennis. You are not directly connected with that, are you? 

Mr. Garnerr. We have our own trade fair program, Senator 
Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Does USIA have one too? 

Mr. Garnerr. Commerce does. The USIA cooperates. We use lo- 
cal currencies. In Japan we have put on fairs in Osaka. Monday we 
are opening a big fair in Tokyo. This will be the twelfth international 
fair that we have participated in. The reference that you see here 
in the text is that we feel that, just like any big manufacturer in this 
country needs to have fairly good public relations in order to sell his 
»roduct, quite frequently very damaging rumors and misinformation 
begin to circulate about how we are dumping, how we are cutting 
prices and so on. For example, in Australia at the present time we 
are working very closely with USIA and the agricultural attaché’s 
office in a nationwide program to try to get the record straight that 
we are not hurting them, that these are the things that we have done 
to protect them. After all we sell things to them. That is true in 
Canada, it is true in European countries and in Brazil. 

Senator Stennis. So that your agency has the agricultural fair and 
the Department of Commerce the industrial fairs or exhibits. 

Mr. Garnetr. Yes, sir. If I may interpret the difference, the De- 
partment of Commerce fairs are to sell, more or less, the United States, 
and our ideas and ideals. Our agricultural fairs are to sell farm 
products. 

Senator Stennis. Do you engage rather extensively in that? You 
mentioned Japan. In what other countries do you have these? 


LOCATION OF TRADE FAIRS 


Mr. Garnerr. We will put on our second fair in Germany. We put 
one on in Rome; Verona; Barcelona; Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

Senator STENNIS. Do you consider that an important part of your 
program and your advertising / 

Mr. Garnett. For instance, there was an international food fair in 
Rome late last summer. We put on a regular supermarket presenta- 
tion. It has contributed to the increase in sales of our poultry in 
Switzerland. Our fair in Verona has started a chain of reactions re- 
garding United States feed for livestock which we think will result 
in actual sales. ‘They have helped in the sale of poultry, we are quite 
sure, and other products. 

Mr. Minor. Senator, these trade fairs are financed from local cur- 
rencies received from sales under title I of Public Law 480. They are 
not financed by dollars. 
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Senator Russet. Senator Stennis was unavoidably detained. He 
had to attend another committee meeting. I am sure that you would 
be interested to know that the advertising program in Japan has been 
turned over to the National Cotton Council. They are operating that 
program and have their Maid of Cotton and all that in Japan, and 
the National Cotton Council puts up the dollars. They use some of 
these yen that they get through Public Law 480, and the Japanese 
textile industry has matched the yen but the National Cotton Council 
has handled that project. It has brought about rather dramatic 
increases in the use of cotton textile clothing and other products in 
Japan. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

Mr. Garnetrr. We are working in cooperation with the trade groups 
because we did not want to build up a bureaucracy in dealing with 
the trade fairs, and we thought it profitable to have trade groups inter- 
ested in sales being made cooperating on the use of funds. 

Senator Stennis. That was one thing on which I gained a definite 
idea in my limited travels; that we should come in there, and we 
suffer disadvantage if we do not do it. I am glad that you are engag- 
ing in that program. 

COLOGNE FAIR 














Mr. Garnerr. In our fair in Cologne this fall we will have exhibits 
on fruit, certain animal products, lard, tobacco, and products of 
this kind. 

Senator Srennis. This is a very fine report, and it is very encourag- 
ing to hear it. I am proud of it from your standpoint personally as 
well as officially. 

Mr. Garnetr. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Russeii. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Garnett, to what extent do you supervise 
the 480 program ? 

Mr. Garnerr. The Foreign Agricultural Service has the primary 
responsibility for implementing title I of 480. That is the sales for 
local currency. It is implemented through a governmentwide com- 
mittee to make sure that the State Department, ICA, Defense, Budget, 
Treasury, and other interests are covered. We chair that meeting. 

Senator DworsHaKx. Do you arrange the sales directly ? 

Mr. Garnerr. We arrange the agreements. The sales are made 
through private trade. 















INCLUSION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 







Senator DworsHak. To what extent are dairy products included ? 
Are you disposing of many dairy commodities ? 

Mr. Garnerr. We have programed 112 million pounds of dairy 
products. That would be primarily milk powder and butter oil. 
Senator Dworsnak. Is there any cheese in that ? 

Mr. Garnerr. There is some cheese. 







PRICE LEVELS 





Senator DworsuaK. How do you establish the price levels for these 
products ¢ 
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Mr. Garnetr. We have only one export price, and 480 sales are 
made at the same price of other sales at the same time. 

Senator Dworsnak. Do you mean regular commercial sales?) Who 
sets the price ? 

Mr. Garnetr. They are made at the prevailing export price. Ifa 
particular grade of cotton is selling at, we will say, 26 cents a pound, 
cotton sold under Public Law 480 on that date will sell for 26 cents 
a pound. 

Senator Dworsmax. Then there is really no distinction between 
the agreements entered into under the authority of Public Law 480 
and the normal commercial transactions involving comparable 
products. 

Mr. Garnett. There is no concession to the foreign buyer. He 
has to pay the same amount in his currency as he would if he paid 
dollars. 

Senator DworsHaxk. In normal commercial transactions the foreign 
purchaser would have to arrange some dollar exchange, whereas under 
480 they provide local currencies. 

Mr. Garnerr. That is correct. That is the difference; yes sir. 

Senator Russeii. Thank you, Senator Dworshak. 

Are there any further questions? 

If not, we thank you, Mr. Garnett, and wish you and your associates 
Godspeed and good luck with this program. 
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A. CURRIE, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE AUTHORITY; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 

BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses 


Increase (for contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
Be IY ca i lec tescece oe a ed ce eae is ccs comer _ +44, 600 


Project statement 


| | 
Increase 
Project | 1957 (esti- | retirement 1958 (esti- 
| mated) | costs (Public mated) 
| Law 854) | 


1. Licensing... $51, 567 | $49, 500 +$2, 800 | $52, 300 
2. Supervision of futures trading -- 441, 434 424, 500 | +23, 600 448, 100 
3. Audits " 163, 256 | 169, 400 +9, 900 | 179, 300 
4. Investigations : 117,730 | 144, 000 +8, 300 152, 300 
Unobligated balance - . ; 1,013 | 


Total retirement costs (Publie Law 854) -_--- ; (+44, 600] | (44, 600] 


-+44, 600 | 832, 000 
| 


Total appropriation or estimate 775, 000 787, 400 
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INCREASE 





(1) An increase of $44,600 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 











FENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russe.u. The justifications and estimates of the estimated 
appropriations for Commodity Exchange Authority for fiscal 1958 
will be presented by Mr. Rodger R. Kauffman, who is the Administra- 
tor of that Authority. 

Mr. KaurrMan. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to discuss with the com- 
mittee the work of the Commodity Exchange Authority which admin- 
isters the Commodity Exchange Act. 











BASIC OBJECTIVES OF COMMODITY EXCHANGE ACT 






Beginning back in 1922, Congress from time to time has provided 
Federal regulation of futures trading, first in grains, then in cotton 
and numerous other commodities, as a means of safeguarding farm 
commodity prices and market facilities from price manipulation and 
other abusive practices. 

Major objectives of the Commodity Exchange Act are to prevent 
commodity price manipulation and corners; to prevent dissemination 
of false and misleading crop and market information affecting com- 
modity prices; to protect hedgers and other users of the commodity 
futures markets against cheating, fraud, and manipulative practices; 
to assure membership privileges on contract markets to cooperative 
associations of producers; to provide trust-fund treatment of margin 
moneys and equities of hedgers and other traders; and to make avail- 
able to the bat information regarding trading operations on con- 
tract markets. 











HEDGING IN FUTURES MABKETS 











The futures markets are used by commodity firms and farmer co- 
operatives for hedging purposes. Merchants, processors, and dealers 
use the futures markets as a means of offsetting or reducing price risks 
that are inherent in the purchase or ownership of farm commodities. 
Hedging is regarded by them as an essential service in the marketing 
and distribution of farm commodities. 


SPECULATIVE TRADING 













Speculative trading in the futures markets provides the volume and 
liquidity needed for hedging operations, but such trading renders the 
markets susceptible to manipulative practices. Efforts by large trad- 
ers or speculative groups to gain market advantage by arbitrary or 
manipulative practices may distort futures prices. Fair and honest 
practices and open competition in futures trading are essential for 
maintenance of serviceable hedging facilities and proper registration 
of prices. 

VOLUME OF TRADING 






The aggregate volume of trading supervised in all commodities 
under the Commodity Exchange Act increased somewhat in the 1956 
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fiscal year. ‘Total transactions were estimated at 9,150,000 purchases 
and sales in terms of contract units, representing an increase of 8.9 
percent, as compared with fiseal 1955. The dollar value of futures 
trading in regulated commodities, reflecting changes in price level 
as well as number of transactions, was estimated at $40.1 billion in fiscal 
1956, reflecting an increase of 3.2 percent, as compared with 1955, 
Trading supervision during the current fiscal year covers 25 com- 
modities. 
REPORTING SYSTEM 


Effective supervision of trading requires current information on 
traders’ operations and market positions. To obtain such informa- 
tion daily reports are required by the CEA from commodity ex- 
change clearing members, commodity brokers, and large traders. In 
the operation of our reporting system more than 580,000 reports were 
received, processed, and analyzed in the 1956 fiscal year. Such reports 
provide a broad factual basis for the surveillance of trading and 
the analysis of market conditions. From the data in such reports, 
statistical releases and reports are issued for the information of the 
trade and the public showing the volume of trading and open con- 
tracts, grain-stocks deliverable, call sales of cotton, and other phases 
of market activity. 

MARKET SURVEYS 


Enforcement of the act includes marketwide surveys of all traders’ 
positions in sensitive commodity markets. During and since the 1956 
fiscal year such a survey was made of all accounts in the leading futures 
markets for cotton; there have been 3 such surveys in the potato- 
futures market, and 5 in the onion futures market. Reports on all 
these surveys have been published, and in addition a report on the 
development of onion-futures trading, and—the most recent—on 
speculative activity in onions during January, February, and March 
of this year. Another important phase of our regulatory program 
is the enforcement of the speculative limits applicable to grains, soy- 
beans, cotton, eggs, and onions. 


REGULATION OF BROKERAGE ACTIVITIES 


Commodity brokers who handle accounts for customers, and floor 
brokers who execute orders on the trading floors of the exchanges, are 
required to register with the CEA each year. The number of com- 
modity brokers registered as futures commission merchants to March 
31—539—was virtually unchanged from the previous year. The num- 
ber of principal and branch offices covered by these registrations is at 
the highest level on record—1,973, as compared with 1,914 a year ago. 
These offices, incidentally, are distributed among 47 of the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, _ Hawaii, and 16 foreign countries. 
Floor broker registrations for 1957 were 855, as compared with 837 
as of the corresponding date a year ago. 


PROTECTION OF COMMODITY CUSTOMERS’ FUNDS 


The Commodity Exchange Authority periodically audits the books 
and records of commodity brokerage firms to determine whether cus- 
tomers’ funds are being properly handled and separately accounted 





a 
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for as required by the act. The statute prohibits the use of customers’ 
funds by brokerage firms to finance their own activities or the opera- 
tions of favored customers. In the 1956 fiscal year we made 635 of these 
“segregated funds” audits, as compared with 577 in fiscal 1955. And 
so far in the current fiscal year we have kept somewhat ahead of the 
corresponding period last year. 


INVESTIGATION OF VIOLATIONS 


Special investigations are made of traders’ and brokers’ operations 
which appear questionable, or which are the subject of complaint. 
Forty-nine such investigations were completed in the 1956 fiscal year, 
as compared with 34 in the preceding year. Investigations of com- 
plaints received frequently do not disclose evidence of violation of the 
law. And in some instances investigations initiated by the CEA do 
not lead to formal administrative complaints. Those which do provide 
evidence of abusive practices usually result in the issuance of formal 
administrative complaints and require the preparation and presenta- 
tion of evidence which will stand up in administrative or judicial 
proceedings. 

In proceedings to suppress price manipulation and other wrongful 
practices, 8 administrative complaints charging violation of the act 
have been disposed of since the beginning of the 1956 fiscal year, and 
proceedings on 5 others are now in progress. The disposition of the 
cases completed included the imposition of sanctions for price manipu- 
lation in cotton futures and potato futures, for cheating and fraud 
in connection with lard futures transactions, and for violation of specu- 
lative limits and filing false reports on egg futures. Proceedings now 
in progress involve charges of price manipulation in wheat, eggs, and 
onions. 

1958 BUDGET REQUEST 


The 1958 budget estimate for the enforcement of the Commodity 
Exchange Act is $832,000. The increase of $44,600 requested is solely 
for the purpose of meeting retirement costs under Public Law 854 
beginning in July 1957. We hope to be able to continue to plan our en- 
forcement program so that special attention may be directed to unusual 
commodity market situations as they develop and at the same time 
maintain effective surveillance of other commodities and markets. 

That completes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. My associates 
and I will be happy to try to answer any questions which you or the 
members of the committee may have. 

Senator Russety. Mr. Kauffman, I want to commend you in the 
highest terms for not coming here asking for any increase in the ap- 
propriation for your authority other than that that was placed on you 
by the Congress. 

Mr. Kavrrman. We are going to do our very best to get along with 
that. 

Senator Russrii. Before we proceed to pass a formal resolution or 
order a picture painted or statue erected, I would like to ask whether 
you asked the budget officer in the Department for any increases. 

Mr. KaurrmMan. No, this is the amount we asked the Department 
for. We are doing our level best to get along on a very modest budget 
and feel that, if an emergency should arise which makes additional 
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funds essential you are always willing to hear us make our case for 
additional funds. 
TRADING IN ONIONS 


Senator Russex. I shall certainly bear this in mind for many years 
to come if I am spared and stay around these precincts, because it is 
remarkable that you did not even request an increase in the Depart- 
ment. There must have been speculation in the onion department. 
I notice you made five investigations. Were efforts made to corner the 
onion supply ? 

Mr. KavrrMan. Onions are a new commodity from the standpoint 
of futures trading under the Commodity Exchange Act. They were 
placed within the purview of the act in September of 1955. Trading 
in onions has been extremely controversial. The proponents of the 
bill placing it under the Commodity Exchange Act would have pre- 
ferred to have had it prohibited outright, but my impression is that 
they did not think that was possibie at the time and when the De- 
partment of Agriculture reported on the bill placing onion futures 
trading under regulation it was careful to advise the Senate and House 
Agriculture Committees that, in view of the long history of extreme 
price variability in onions. there could be no reasonable expectation 
that placing the commodity under the Commodity Exchange Act 
would eliminate those price variations. The Department did point 
out that by so doing we would be placed in position to determine what 
actually takes place in the onion futures market and to institute pro- 
ceedings against those suspected of violation of the statute and also 
to advise the Congress so that it might be in position to determine 
whether such trading should be prohibited or drastically curtailed. I 
might say that yesterday, today, and tomorrow a subcommittee of 
the House Agriculture Committee is having hearings on the subject 
of futures trading in onions. 

We made a special investigation covering such trading beginning 
about the 18th of January and ending with the close of trading in 
the March futures on March 22 of this year. We found a great deal 
of speculative activity. We did not have to look very far to find it; 
but we did not find any evidence of concerted operations or any 
transactions which would warrant the conclusion of manipulation in 
violation of the act. 


EFFECT OF FUTURES TRADING ON AVERAGE PRICES 


It is clear to us that futures trading in onions has accentuated price 
movements over short periods of time. We have not found, however, 
that futures trading has materially affected the average prices received 
from year to year by the producer. 

Senator Russert. That was the question I was getting ready to 
propound. 

Mr. Kavurrman. There were just as wide fluctuations before futures 
trading in year-to-year prices as since. 

Senator Russeir. It has had no adverse effect on the prices paid 
by consumers who list onions on the futures exchange. 

Mr. KavurrmMan. We do not think it has, certainly over the long run 
or over periods of several months. 

Senator Dworsnak. Has it had any beneficial effect ? 

Mr. Kavrrman. I doubt it very much, Senator Dworshak. 
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Senator Russrxu. I figured he would answer either way, either ad- 
verse or helpful. You do not think it has helped or injured them ma- 
terially ? 


‘TEDGING’’ IN ONION FUTURES 


























Mr. Kavurrman. I do not think it has served a real economic pur- 
pose. We find that, while the amount of hedging in the onion futures 
market is about in line with the amount in the other commodities, it is 
a different type of hedging. The hedgers are inclined to hedge only 
partially and put on and remove their hedges with varying appraisals 
of changing market conditions. We do not believe that there is a sub- 
stantial hedging element in the market as compared with the more 
stable commodities such as wheat and cotton and corn and those in 
which the futures market is more highly developed. 

Senator DworsHak. You certainly do not think it is normal to have 
the great fluctuations that they have in onion prices, do you? 

Mr. Kaurrman. The futures trading, we feel, has accentuated those 
fluctuations over short periods of time. There have always been ex- 
tremely high variations from year to year and during a season, but I 
think there is no question that futures trading has accentuated the 
short-term fluctuations. 

Senator Dworsuax. There might be some justification for hedging 
by growers but is it not also true that carloads of onions are sold and 
resold many times, indicating in some instances a deliberate manipula- 
tion; or have you not been able to reveal that in your investigations ? 
Mr. Kaurrman. Yes, I think there has been some of that, Senator. 
Senator DworsuHak. Can you do anything to cope with that? 





INSTANCE OF MANIPULATION 












Mr. Kaurrman. Since futures trading in onions was placed under 
the act we have found only one instance of manipulation, and that 
case has been made the subject of formal proceedings in which hear- 
ings are now pending. That involved two individuals and a corpora- 
tion who were charged with price manipulation. That has been the 
only case in which we have developed evidence since September of 1955. 


LEGISLATION 





TO PROHIBIT FUTURES TRADING IN ONIONS 













Senator Dworsuak. Do I recall correctly that the Department of 
Agriculture a year ago submitted an adverse report on legislation to 
outlaw futures trading? 

Mr. Kaurrman. No, Senator. That is not entirely accurate. The 
Department took no position on the bill which was pending at that 
time. The Department pointed to the fact that onion futures trading 
had been placed under the act only about 6 months previously, that 
the mercantile exchange had made certain changes in its contract, and 
that the Commodity Exchange Commission, which is composed of the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and Commerce and the Attorney General, 
had announced hearings to consider the imposition of limits on specu- 
lative transactions and positions, and suggested that in view of those 
developments the Agriculture Committees of the House and Senate 
might wish to give consideration to awaiting the results of those meas- 
ures but it actually took no position one way or the other. 
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Senator Dworsnak. If you do reveal any deliberate manipulation, 
do you have the machinery to deal with such violations and outlaw 
anything that may be designed to disrupt the onion industry / 

Mr. Kaurrman. In the event of any manipulation an administrative 
proceeding is instituted. Manipulation of price is also a violation of 
the penal provisions of the act and would place the Department of 
Justice in position to institute criminal proceedings. 

Senator Russety. Mr. Kauffman, we have had a tremendous export 
program in our efforts to relieve ourselves of the surpluses that have 
been burdening the American market and the present farm prices. 
We just had testimony that indicated that in the case of some com- 
modities such as lard and vegetable oils that foreign sales had prac- 
tically divested the Commodity Credit Corporation of its stocks. 

Mr. Kaurrman. Yes. 

Senator Russeti. Did you ever run across anything that would 
indicate that any knowledge of these sales might have served as a 
basis of speculation in any of those commodities ? 

Mr. KaurrmMan. We have no evidence of instances of that kind. 

Senator Russeii. Senator Young ? 

Senator Youne. I have no questions. 

Senator Russe.u. Senator Stennis ? 

Senator Stennis. I have no questions. 

Senator Russert. Thank you, Mr. Kauffman. I again commend 
you for not even requesting from your own Department an increase 
in your budget. 

Mr. Kavrrman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT L. FARRINGTON, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL; EDWARD M. SHULMAN, 
DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL; 
CHARLES W. BUCY, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF 
THE GENERAL COUNSEL; HERMAN D. PLAVNICK, ASSISTANT 
TO THE ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL; W. EDWARD BAWCOMBE, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 
Salaries and expenses 
REET PET, APO ce tion gn tragnnibieistalenel appendesl oabty oleh $2, 740, OOD 


Supplemental appropriation for 1957 (Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1957) 45, 000 


Base for 1957 2, T85, 000 
Budget estimate, 1 3. 172, 000 


Pe a we wee ek te emilee ee EL la at ee +387, 000 
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Summary of increases, 1958 


For legal services incident to: 
Activities of the Farmers’ Home Administration +$88, 735 
Commodity Credit Corporation programs 
Marketing and regulator activities : 
(a) Packers and Stockyards Act +$26, 420 
(b) Marketing order and agreement program... +47, 560 
(c) Grade standards and inspection under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 
(d) Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 
as amended +31, 710 


—————-_ +116, 250 
For contributions to retirement fund pursuant to Public 


Law 854 +158, 000 


Project statement 


Increase 


1957 1958 
Project (estimated), Retirement (estimated ) 
costs Other 
(Public 
Law 854) 


Agricultural credit and conservation __| $1, 285, $1, 400, 000 4+$79, 265 | +$88, 735 | $1, 568, 000 
2. Commodity credit, production and 
adjustment programs » 02a 709, 000 | +39, 985 | +24, 015 | 773, 000 
3. Marketing and regulatory laws 38, 0: 442, 000 +25, 750 | +116, 250 584, 000 
. Agricultural research and staff legal | 
services , 234, 000 +13, 000 ssa 247, 000 
noblizated balance 3f ‘ . 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) (+158, 000) (+12, 565) (170, 565) 
Total available 2, . 2, 785, 000 +158, 000 | +229,000 | 3,172,000 
Advance from ‘‘Administrative  ex- | } 
penses, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion”’ 


+229, 000 | 3,172, 000 


' 


Total appropriation or estimate 2, 256, 2, 785, 000 +158, 000 | 


INCREASES 


(1) An increase of 788,735 under the project “Agricultural credit and con- 
servation” for legal services incident to the loaning activities of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. 

Need for increase 

Recent legislative enactments have made substantial changes in the loaning 
activities of the Farmers’ Home Administration. These changes included new 
authority for refinancing of loans and the insurance of second mortgages. 
Other changes embraced in Public Law 878, 84th Congress, 2d session, presented 
new program and servicing problems not encountered in the loan programs as 
they have been previously developed. In addition, the new types of loans and 
the additional borrowing authorization resulted in a marked increase of loans 
made and loans to be serviced and collected. 

The estimates contemplate the making of 5,335 more real-estate secured loans 
in 1958 than in 1957. These new loans, in addition to such services as may be 
rendered in loan closing, including title examination and the drafting of indi- 
vidual instruments, will be added to an existing caseload of 283,322 borrowers 
on June 30, 1956. Of this number 242,675 were operating loan-type borrowers 
and the remainder were borrowers indebted on real-estate secured loans. 

The legal service in connection with the closing of real-estate loans has been 
reduced somewhat by the use of designated local attorneys, title insurance com- 
panies and simplification of procedures. The added caseload volume of the 
agency now presents many more legal problems of both general and specific 
characters. The volume of cases presented for collection, most of which involve 
litigation, has reached the point where much more additional legal attention is 
required for this phase of the work than has been saved by the reduction in the 
legal assistance required in closing real-estate-secured loans. 
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Legal services must be furnished in connection with drafting and approving 
administrative regulations and standard forms for use in all loan programs 
administered by the Farmers’ Home Administration. It includes legal advice in 
connection with the applicability of those program rules under the laws of the 
States and the adaptation of national forms and procedures to effectively pro- 
tect the interests of the Government in each State. Legal service and advice 
is necessary in drafting of legal instruments, in loan and security servicing and 
legal assistance must be given in the investigation, assembling of evidence, legal 
research and the preparation of cases for trial prior to reference to the United 
States Attorney or the Department of Justice and assistance to the Department 
of Justice in appellate litigation. 

(2) An increase of $24,015 for legal services in connection with the programs 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Need for increase 


Additional funds will be required to furnish adequate legal attention to the 
matters arising out of the activities of the Commodity Credit Corporation in view 
of the increased emphasis being placed on the disposal of surplus agricultural 
commodities through foreign markets and other outlets. Barter transactions 
and sales for foreign currency which have been expanded involve considerably 
more legal work than cash transactions. Foreign currency transactions under 
title I of Public Law 480, 83rd Congress, involve three-way contractual negotia- 
tions with foreign governments, private exporters and lending agencies in the sale 
of surplus commodities and arranging for the financing thereof. This is fol- 
lowed by additional legal work incident to the programing and conversion of 
the foreign currency. As of October 31, 1956, 72 agreements or supplements 
to agreements have been entered into with 30 countries for the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities for foreign currency. Additional work incident to 
contracts and claims is expected also in connection with the management of the 
accumulated inventories of commodity stocks. 

(3) An increase of $116,250 for legal services in connection with the marketing 
and regulatory activities. 
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Need for increase 


Additional funds will be required to furnish adequate legal attention to the 
marketing and regulatory activities of the Department in view of the anticipated 
increases in the following areas: 

(a) $26,420 for activities under the Packers and Stockyards Act.—The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service has underway a program under which all eligible 
stockyards will be posted and become subject to the jurisdiction of this Depart- 
ment. On July 1, 1956, there were approximately 352 posted stockyards and 
about 288 additional stockyards are eligible for posting of which it is planned 
that at least 100 will be posted each year starting with 1957. Between July 1 
and November 15, 1956, investigations were completed on 47 additional yards to 
be posted. Notice of proposed posting of 33 of these yards has been published 
in the Federal Register and notices for publication are being prepared on the 
remaining 14. The posting program will bring hundreds of additional market 
agencies and dealers within the jurisdiction of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
and will result in a considerable increase in the legal work under the act. The 
Department is making various important investigations of monopolistic practices 
by persons subject to the act and marketwide investigations of trade practices 
which probably will result in a substantial volume of important and complicated 
problems for legal attention. 

(b) $47,560 for marketing orders and agreements.—It has become extremely 
difficult with the present staff to render even minimum legal services in connec- 
tion with 66 milk orders in effect on July 1, 1956. This is an increase of 8 new 
orders over those in effect at the beginning of fiscal year 1956. Hearings have 
been held in connection with 5 additional programs and 2 additional orders for 
Bluefield, W. Va., and Chattanooga, Tenn., have been issued since July 1, 1956. 
On July 1, 1956, there were 34 fruits, vegetables, tobacco and virus serums and 
toxin marketing orders in effect. This is 2 more than were in effect at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1956. Hearings on 5 more programs relating to Florida 
cucumbers, Idaho-Oregon onions, Long Island potatoes, New Jersey potatoes, and 
Texas tomatoes have been held. Programs relating to Texas citrus, upstate New 
York potatoes, Washington apricots, Texas cantaloupes, southeastern water- 
melons, Washington sweet cherries, Utah potatoes, and Texas potatoes are being 
given serious consideration at the present time. It is reasonable to expect that 
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at least 40 such programs will be in effect by June 30, 1957. The servicing of 
these programs requires the preparation and promulgation of many periodic 
regulations and numerous criminal and civil enforcement actions. 

(c) $10,560 for grade standards and inspection under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of 1946.—There has been a substantial increase in the number of re- 
quests for legal assistance in connection with the promulgation, amendment and 
administration of grade standards and the issuance of regulations covering in- 
spection services. There also has been an increase in requests for assistance in 
proceedings relating to the withdrawal of service because of violation of regula- 
tions. In addition, Public Law 272, 84th Congress, has provided penalties for 
the improper use of grade marks and other improper practices in connection 
with the grading services. There are indications of a considerable number of 
violations covering a wide area which are now under investigation and which 
will result in the submission to this Office of a substantial number of investiga- 
tive reports for consideration and preparation of the cases for submission to 
the Department of Justice for prosecution. 

(d) $31,710 for increased activity under the Perishable Agricultural Com- 
modities Act.—Recent approval of legislation (Public Law 842, 84th Cong.,) 
amending the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act will increase considera- 
bly the legal attention that will have to be given to the Department’s responsi- 
bility in administering the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act. Among 
other things the amendment to the act eliminates the necessity of proving “fraud- 
ulent practices” in connection with the misbranding of any perishable agricul- 
tural commodities and makes misrepresentations of “region of origin” a viola- 
tion of the act. It permits denial of a license under certain circumstances and 
permits suspension or revocation of the license of any licensees who, after proper 
notice, continue to employ in a responsible position any person whose license or 
previous firm’s license has been revoked or suspended. It also extends the record 
inspection authority to permit record inspection as may be required to determine 
the ownership, control, packers or State, county or region of origin in connection 
with commodity inspection or to ascertain whether the recordkeeping provisions 
of the act are being complied with. These changes will increase substantially 
the legal work incident to disciplinary proceedings arising out of the denial, 
suspension or revocation of licenses and the review of investigation reports, 
preparation of pleadings and referral of cases to the Department of Justice. In 
order to preclude undue delays in processing cases it is necessary, therefore, that 
the present legal staff be increased in order to give this phase of the work 
proper attention. 

(4) An increase of $158,000 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as fol- 
lows (delete matter enclosed in brackets) : 
For necessary expenses, * * *, 

{For an additional amount for “Office of the General Counsel,” $45,000: 
Provided, That this appropriation shall be available only upon enactment 
into law of H. R. 11544, Eighty-fourth Congress, or similar legislation 
amending the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended.] 

The proposed change would delete the supplemental appropriation language 
contained in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russety. This is the Office of the General Counsel of the 
Department of Agriculture and the principal witness is Mr. Robert 
L. Farrington, who occupies the Office of General Counsel. 

You may proceed, Mr. Farrington. 

Mr. Farrineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before you to discuss the financial needs of the 
Office of the General Counsel for the fiscal year 1958. There are 
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several areas where increases in our work have occurred or are expected 
to om extent that we must request additional funds to increase our 
staff. 


1958 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The 1958 budget estimate recommends an appropriation of 
$3,172,000, or $387,000 more than provided for 1957. Of this increase, 
$158,000 is for contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
Law 854, 84th Congress. The remaining $229,000 is to provide addi- 
tional legal services for the following programs. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The rise in Farmers’ Home Administration loans since 1956 has 
resulted in requests for more legal assistance in making new loans and 
in the servicing and collection of outstanding loans. We believe that 
an increase of $88,735 is necessary to enable us to meet these requests, 

Senator Youne. Can you handle the legal end from the Washington 
office or is that handled in the field ? 

Mr. Farrtneton. It is handled in both places, Senator Young. 
Much of the collection work and preparation of cases for collections is 
handled in the field offices. 

Senator Youne. Those attorneys are attached to your office ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. They are our attorneys and included in our budg- 
et, yes,sir. There are local attorneys that handle title preparation and 
final title clearances, who are paid on a fee basis by borrowers of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. They are not a part of our office 
and are not included in our budget. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman. 

The $88,000 is purely for your office here or some area office ? 

Mr. Farrincron. We have 19 field offices, Senator Stennis., The 
$88,000 here is for the field staff. 

Senator Srennis. This will be in the nature of salaries rather than 
fees to private local attorneys. 

Mr. Farrineton. The fees of local attorneys are paid by Farmers’ 
Home Administration borrowers. 

Senator Stennis. When you make a loan now for the title work on 
the land, who pays that fee, the borrower ? 

Mr. Farrrneron. It is paid by the borrower. Is that not so, Mr. 
Plavnick ? 

Mr. Puavnick. Yes, it is paid by the borrower in connection with 


his loan. 
SELECTION OF ATTORNEYS 


Senator Srennis. Usually you employ a local attorney ? 

Mr. Farrrneron. We pass on the local attorney only from the point 
of view of professional qualifications. He is selected by Farmers’ 
Home Administration and then serves as a designated attorney. 

Senator Srennis. I get letters about it. Does the borrower select 
the attorney? That is what I want to know. If the fee is paid out 
of his money, that is out of part of the loan, it seems that he should be 
able to select the attorney provided he meets your qualifications. — 

Mr. Farrineton. Well, frankly, I suppose that at the present time 
the attorney is, shall I say, designated by Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, not the borrower. 
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Senator Stennis. You do not have any supervision over that? 
Mr. Farrrneton. No, sir. 
Senator Srennis. Who does? 


Mr. Farrtncron. The Administrator of Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration. 


Senator Stennis. Do they have a representative at this hearing? 
Mr. Farrtneton. No, sir. 
Senator Srennis. All right. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. Farrrneron. The programs for disposing of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities through foreign markets and other outlets are caus- 
ing more requests for legal assistance. For this and the additional 
legal assistance required in handling the claims and contracts arising 
out of the Corporation’s management of its large inventories of com- 
modity stocks, we are requesting an increase of $24,015. 


PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


In order to provide the additional legal service arising out of the 
plan to increase the number of posted stockyards in fiscal year 1958, 
the budget recommends an increase of $26,420. 


MARKETING ORDERS AND AGREEMENTS 


The expanding marketing order and agreement programs require 
additional time of our attorneys in preparing and issuing regulations, 
representing the Department in promulgation and review hearings 
and in civil and criminal court actions. It has been difficult with our 
present staff to render the minimum legal services necessary to carry 
out these programs. We need an increase of $47,560 to provide more 
legal services in connection with this activity. 


GRADE STANDARDS AND INSPECTION 


We are receiving a great many more requests for legal assistance in 
proceedings relating to the violations of the regulations relating to 
grading and inspection services. The budget recommends an increase 
of $10.560 for this work. 


PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES ACT 


The recent changes in the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 
will increase the number of disciplinary proceedings. In order that 
we may review the investigation reports, prepare pleadings and repre- 
sent the Department in administrative hearings and refer cases to the 
Department of Justice without undue delay, our staff must be in- 
creased. The budget recommends an increase of $31,710 for this 
purpose. 

Ishall be pleased to attempt to answer any questions, Mr. Chairman, 
that you or the members of the committee may have. 

Senator Russeri. Mr. Farrington, you break down this rather 
sizable increase that you requested by the different activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Does that indicate that you have your 
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Office of General Counsel compartmentalized and are going to put 
people to work just on perishable agricultural commodities or is this 
just the estimate of the work and do your people work on whatever 
activities you happen to have in the office ? 


ORGANIZATION OF WORK 


Mr. Farrtneron. The last part of your statement is correct, Mr. 
Chairman. We do have divisions in which certain work is centralized, 

Senator Russet. I know you have to have one man responsible for 
each type of work. I am speaking of the general personnel of your 
Office. 

Mr, Farrineron. It is arranged by divisions with an assistant gen- 
eral counsel heading up several lines of activity. The work is referred 
to that assistant general counsel and then it goes to the attorneys that 
are skilled and assigned to that particular kind of work. That does 
not mean, Mr. Chairman, that we let an attorney sit around if he runs 
out of work. We keep very close tab on that. If he does have some 
available time we always have something else to give him. 

Senator Russeiu. I hope you do and I hope you continue with that 
because I can see that the work would vary greatly in these different 
activities. For example, here you have a very substantial increase 
requested for the Farmers Home Administration. You had supple- 
mental budget estimates for that agency that I regret have not yet 
been appropriated that would have caused some increase in your work, 
If those appropriations are not made I do not think you would need 
the $88,000 for Farmers’ Home Administration work. 

Mr. Farrineron. Quite frankly, we might not. However, the last 
Congress extended the authority to refinance farm debts and make 
loans to farmers operating smaller than family size units. 

Our office, Mr. Chairman, does not originate work in the sense that 
we make it. We handle only the things that the staff people assign 
to us. 

Senator Russrexiu. I do not know how you could make it unless you 
got up a lot of advisory opinions and things that you asked about and 
that would probably cause a change in the Office of General Counsel 
quickly. 

Mr. Farrtneton. That is right. 


NUMBER OF ATTORNEYS EMPLOYED 


Senator Russet. I hope you are keeping close track of the activities 
of all these lawyers. How many do you have now? 

Mr. Farrtneton. We have 123 lawyers in Washington and 72 in 
the field. 

Senator Russexx. I think if we had that turned around it would be 
more nearly equitable. 

Mr. Farrtneton. We are several lawyers under our payroll 
strength. We have a heavy workload and have had problems during 
the past year in recruiting good young lawyers at the Goverment 
entrance salaries. 

Senator Russert. I am sure that you realize the importance of 
seeing that the man that you have assigned to working with the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, would if there happened not to be any 
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work there, be put on marketing orders and agreements even if he 
were not able to work on the Farmers’ Home Administration work. 
Mr. Farrtneton. That is certainly true. 
Senator Russety. Senator Young? 
Senator Younes. I have no questions. 
Senator Russet... Senator Stennis. 


TOTAL ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Srennis. How many additional personnel do you estimate 
this request involved ¢ 

Mr. Farrinctron. 21 attorneys and 21 stenographers, Senator. We 
hope to pick up 15 or 16 good young lawyers out of the June graduates. 
We have a great need for some good young people in the office. 

Senator Stennis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Russety. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuak. I have no questions. 


STARTING SALARY FOR LAWYERS 


Senator Younc. What is the starting salary for a lawyer ? 
Mr. Farrtneton. The starting salary is $4,525. 


FreperaL Crop INsurANCE CorPORATION 


STATEMENTS OF F. N. McCARTNEY, MANAGER, FEDERAL CROP 
INSURANCE CORPORATION; C. A. FRETTS, ASSISTANT MANAGER, 
FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION; E. H. NIKKEL, DI- 
RECTOR, SALES AND SERVICING DIVISION, FEDERAL CROP 
INSURANCE CORPORATION; G. E. EVANS, DIRECTOR, FINANCE DI- 
VISION, FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION; M. E. COLBY, 
DIRECTOR, UNDERWRITING DIVISION, FEDERAL CROP INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION; J. P. SKEFFINGTON, CHIEF, BUDGET 
BRANCH, FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION; AND 
CHARLES L. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Operating and administrative expenses 





Administra- 


Appropri- | tive expenses 























ation payable from Total 
| premium 
income 
' 
Appropriation act, 1957 and base for 1958......_....._.--_.__- | $6,210,000 | $2, 000, 000 $8, 210, 000 
PR CMORS, JONG oa one ciccd dxnoduendacins bib OGRE atte 7, 300, 000 | 2, 000, 000 9, 300, 000 
J - = — sane — 
| Increase_- -_ -- ; bade Ssaaates ater +1, 090, 000 |.............-| +1, 090, 000 


Nore.—As explained in more detail below, the 1958 budget estimate includes $2 million for operating 
; and administrative expenses of the Corporation payable from premium income. For clarification and com- 
pleteness, the following schedules and justification explain the total estimate of $9,300,000 required for adm in- 
istrative expenses, consisting of $7,300,000 direct appropriation and $2 million payable from premium income. 
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Summary of increases, 1958 


Increase in underwriting and actuarial analysis costs__......________ +-$45, 600 
Increase in contract sales and servicing costs__._.....____..__._____ +826, 100 
Increase in crop inspections and loss adjustment costs______________ +51, 600 
Increase for retirement costs pursuant to Public Law 854 _______.____ +166, 700 


litte statement 














| 
| Increase 
ed SD lak igen: Pa amma | 1958 
Project 1956 | (estimated)| Retirement | (estimated) 
costs Other | 
| (Public 
| Law 854) 
a pusilipienpenangtiaiginaibeas sid on | on a aon 
1. Underwriting and actuarial anal- | | 
WORE cee lsthe>ndascithe bawcodiice $565, 468 $834, 000 +$29, 400 +$45, 600 (1) $909, 000 
2. Contract sales and servicing 5, 306, 839 6, 785, 000 +110, 900 +826, 100 (2)| 7,722,000 
3. Crop inspections and loss adjust- 

RODE... .... «2. nes ncsceccescuces 559, 427 591, 000 -+-26, 400 +51, 600 whats 669, 000 
Unobligated balance __. Bc . aS nied mma l, ncasninig eisai 
Total retirement costs (Public Law | 

Bh ira Ft. tckn anckanenedeteacoans’s cael Matalin hae (+166, 700) {+10, 200] | (176, 900} 

Total available or estimate -- 6, 431, 765 8, 210, 000 +166, 700 (4) +923, 300 | 9,300,000 
Deduct obligations payable from pre- | 

mium income__._ 221,749 | 2,000,000 "4 Mia ...| 2,000,000 

Total appropriation _....| 6,210,016 | 6,210,000 +166, 700 +923,300 | 7,300,000 


Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Office of ae 
of Agriculture’’_. sinless 4, 184 


Total appropriation or estimate 6, 214, 200 


INCREASES 


(1) Increase of $45,600 under the project, “Underwriting and actuarial 
analysis.” 

One of the most important and difficult phases of crop insurance work is the 
establishment of rates and coverages. They must be set at a level that will pro- 
duce sufficient premium income over a given period of years to cover indemnities 
and at the same time be within range of the farmer’s concept of economy. From 
an insurance standpoint, experience on which rates and coverages can be based 
is extremely limited. 

1958 actuarial workload.—Expansion of the crop insurance program into 50 
additional counties is budgeted for 1958, at which time there will be 1,050 county 
programs. It is estimated that approximately 30 of the 1,000 county programs 
active in 1957 will have to be replaced. Consequently, actuarial data for 80 
new county programs will have to be developed. In the course of developing 
these data, underwriting histories of approximately 150 counties will have to 
be reviewed in order to select those which appear to be best suited for crop 
insurance purposes. 

The underwriting experience in 970 county programs in effect for 1957, which 
will also be operative in 1958, will also have to be completely reviewed. In 
these counties adjustments will be made, both on an individual farm basis to 
more adequately reflect the risk of various insured farms, and on a county 
basis where, because of general loss experience in the county, the rates and cov- 
erages appear to be out of line. 

Effect of recent losses on underwriting work.—Because of recent losses which 
have been experienced, the work of the Underwriting Division has greatly in- 
creased. Individual county rates must be worked more thoroughly and revised 
more often in order to maintain a proper balance of premium income. Numer- 
ouse additional productivity studies must be made in order to properly evaluate 
the risk in counties where programs are now operative and in new counties in 
which the Corporation proposes to place a program. 

Special study of underwriting experience.—In 1958 it is proposed to set up 4 
research staff in the Underwriting Division to make studies of all the underwrit- 
ing experience of the Corporation, including the analysis of new farming prac- 
tices. As soon as these studies are completed for each crop, the Corporation would 
then determine what action should be taken from an actuarial standpoint to 
bring present premium rates in line with the findings of such studies. Plans 
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for this review have been made pursuant to a resolution adopted by the Board 
of Directors on December 16, 1955. 

Crop production and yield statistics —Historical records of crop production 
on a county basis by farming practice constitute an important phase of the 
basic material used in the development of crop-insurance rates and coverages. 
This information is required annually on approximately 22 crops for about 1,050 
counties. The cost of compiling this information with Corporation personnel 
would be prohibitive. Therefore, contractual agreements are made with other 
Government agencies for supplying this data from records already compiled for 
other purposes. The charges for this service cover the cost of compiling the data 
on a basis applicable to crop insurance needs. 

The estimated workload and costs for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 are as follows: 


Underwriting and actuarial analysis 














| 
Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 Increase (+) or 
| | decrease (—) 
Pe et eel) a ee 5 = ee at 
Number | | Number Retire- 
ofcounty| Cost | of county Cost ment Other 
| Programs | | programs costs 
a —|— —| — —-— 
| | 
1. County survey work -.-| 1,000 | $150, 400 1,050 | $150,400 |.....___.- Ri a 
2. Crop production and acreage | | | | 
yield statistics... Lacie 25, 000 |___- zs 96,000. }o.c2 a5. faceddiLLe - 
3. State, branch, and headquar- | | 
ters servicing costs 1, 000 658, 600 | 1,050 | 733,600 | +$29,400|  +$45, 600 
Tete Ge..=..dvasismss n=0|+-+-+95--- 834, 000 |_....--- -| 909, 000 | se | +45, 600 


| | ’ ' 





(2) Increase of $826,100 under the project, “Contract sales and servicing.” 
Major emphasis on sales and servicing in 1958. The increased budgeted for this 
project is the largest of the three projects constituting the Corporation’s budget 
for the 1958 fiscal year. While all three phases of the program (underwriting, 
sales, loss adjustment) are important, and must be well administered if a suc- 
cessful crop-insurance program is developed, increased emphasis needs to be 
placed in 1958 on the sales and servicing of contracts. The emphasis on this 
phase of the work has these objectives : 

(a) A greater participation in the program in areas where the Corporation’s 
liability is not now so concentrated in order to obtain a better balance of risk. 

(6) Additional premium income to offset the current deficit. 

(c) The development of a more highly trained sales force. ‘ 

(d) A more concerted effort to improve the soundness of the program by 
increased selectivity in the writing of new business. 


The budgeted contract workload for the 1957 and 1958 crop years by com- 
modity is as follows: 


Sales summary by commodity 


CROP YEAR 1957 


a ease ceomigetice teckel peppiadaiinapngalnen 


| Crop year 1957 sales 














Carry- ch SE ne ae C2 | 
1956 | over | | Contracts | Number 
Commodity partici- | from Replace- | Increase | in force, | of county 
pation | 1956 ment of | in partici-| Total 1957 programs 

cancella- pation 
tions | 
! i 

Barley. ___._..- mint 1, 695 1, 300 395 | 4,005 | 4, 400 | 5, 700 | 15 
Beans. , | 3776| 2500} 1,276 1,024| 2,300} 4,800 17 
Citrus___- ‘ 345 300 45 555 600 900 3 
ee = } 41, 710 30, 600 | 11, 110 | 2, 490 | 13, 600 | 44, 200 118 
Cotton... vac gée 29, 975 17, 700 | 12, 275 | 12, 425 | 24, 700 42, 400 126 
Flax... 17, 256 13, 500 | 3, 756 | 2, 244 | 6, 000 19, 500 | 52 
Multiple. ____- ‘ 35, 260 25, 200 10, 060 32, 340 42, 400 | 67, 600 121 
Peaches an ochtals aes Dgkine | 200 200 | 200 2 
Soybeans_____ 1, 560 1, 200 | 360 1, 840 | 2, 200 3, 400 7 
Tobacco...___- j : 80, 796 | 54, 200 | 26, 596 | 20, 704 47, 300 101, 500 148 
Wheat__- ili 112, 57 87, 200 | 25, 37! 7, 224 | 32, 600 119, 800 391 
EOE: 6s 0a lat SRR 233, 700 { 91, 249 85,051 | 176, 300 410, 000 | 1, 000 
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Sales summary by commodity—Continued 
CROP YEAR 1958 

















Crop year 1958 sales | | 
Carry- | 

1957 over Contracts | Number 

Commodity partici- from Replace- | Increase in force, | of county 

pation 1957 ment of | in partici- Total 1958 programs 

| eancella- | pation 
tions 
ona on — = 
i a Bers 5, 700 4, 500 1,200} 3,000 4, 200 | 8, 700 2 
Beans......___._- 4, 800 3, 500 1, 300 | 200 1, 500 5, 000 18 
a 900 800 100 | 600 700 1, 500 6 
Ns ites delhi diekes 44, 200 33, 000 11, 200 | 3, 800 15, 000 48, 000 125 
ree | 42, 400 26, 000 16, 400 | 7, 600 24, 000 50, 000 136 
er heen eco neu’ | 19, 500 | 16, 000 TEN Duce cdoskmaieaien 3, 000 19, 000 35 
NN i ds ott i ohh | 67, 600 49, 000 18, 600 | 7, 400 26, 000 75, 000 14 
TO clinicians niinicd 20 }.. Pfs. antt 200 200 4 
NR case. cad ous) 3, 400 | 2, 600 800 1, 600 2, 400 5, 000 2 
Wee cats so. 5s. cl} 101, 500 69, 000 32, 500 9, 000 | 41, 500 110, 500 158 
WI dalla contaattaaak | 119; 800 94, 600 25,200} 7,300 32, 500 | 127, 100 300 
OU idctanctieadek 410,000 | 299, 000 110,500 | 40, 500 151, 000 450, 000 1, 050 
| 





Sales and servicing of crop insurance contracts—Beginning with the 1954 
crop year, the sales and servicing of crop-insurance contracts was handled by 
private agents on a commission basis, with a flat fee and percentage of premium 
being paid for each contract in force. 

Service agents: After 2 years’ experience with that method of operation, it 
was evident that the regular agent’s plan would not operate satisfactorily in all 
counties. Difficulty occurred in those counties where, because of low premium 
income, the agents’ commission was not sufficient to interest capable agents to 
handle the program. It was therefore necessary for the Corporation to develop 
other means for performing this work at the county level. In approximately 253 
counties, the program is now being serviced by a service agent. This agent, under 
contractual agreement with the Corporation, is paid a specific amount each month 
to maintain and operate a contract servicing office. The necessary field work, 
including solicitation of new business, is performed by Corporation personnel 
on a per diem basis. Experience under this type of operation is not yet sufficient 
to definitely establish that it is the most economical and efficient, but it now ap- 
pears that this arrangement probably will be best suited to the Corporation’s needs 
in some counties. 

Regular agents: The program is serviced in 626 counties by regular agents. 
In the counties where the Corporation has been able to obtain capable agents, 
the performance has been most Satisfactory. These agents operate on a com- 
mission schedule as follows: 

New contracts—$4+-10 percent of premium collected, but not to exceed an 
average of $30 per contract. 

Carryover contracts—$4-+-5 percent of premium collected, but not to exceed 
an average of $15 per contract. 

Collection of old accounts—5 percent of amount collected or $4 per ac- 
count, whichever is greater, except that the collection fee shall not exceed 
25 percent of the amount collected. 

Sharecroppers—$1 for each person in excess of one insured under a con- 
tract. 

Increase in agents’ commission rates.—When the sales and servicing of con- 
tracts was transferred to private agents, the Corporation had little or no factual 
data on which to base the commission rates. Therefore, rommission rates were 
established at minimum levels so that they could eventually be adjusted upward 
as additional operating experience indicated the need for such action. 

The current agents’ commission rate for the acquisition of new business is $4, 
plus 10 percent of the premium collected. At the current rates, agents’ commis- 
sions average about 16 percent of premium income om new business and 11 percent 
on carryover contracts. There is of course considerable variation by individual 
county. This is well below commission rates pai@ by commercial insurance com- 
panies, notwithstanding that because of the nature of the crop insurance pro- 
gram, the agent has considerably more work te verform in servicing the crop 
insurance contract. Experience has shown that when consideration is given to the 
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cost of acquisition of new business, current commission rates being paid by the 
Corporation are not sufficient incentive to encourage adequate sales effort or to 
interest capable sales personnel. 

Therefore, in the 1958 estimate, provision has been made for increasing agents’ 
commissions on new sales to 1214 percent on the premium collected. The agents 
will be instructed that the additional compensation is to be applied to the writing 
of new business with greater expenditures being made by them for television and 
newspaper advertising, etc. 

More aggressive sales campaign planned.—Heavy losses experienced by the 
Corporation the past few years have had a marked effect on participation in the 
program by limiting the areas in which new business should be acquired. 

All-risk crop insurance protection with a few minor exceptions, is not available 
to the farmer from any other source than that offered by the Corporation. While 
one of the objectives of the program is to make this protection available to as 
many farmers as possible, due consideration must be given to the risk involved 
in order to carry out the intent of Congress for the development of a sound crop 
insurance program. The extensive drought which has continued for the past 
several years, has increased the degree of risk in offering crop insurance in many 
large areas of the country. The Corporation has withdrawn the program from 
some counties and has terminated the acceptance of new business ahead of estab- 
lished closing dates in order to exclude participation in the program represent- 
ing greater than normal risk. As long as these unfavorable conditions exist, sales 
programs in these areas will be very limited. 

In addition, a large percentage of the Corporation’s liability now exists in the 
major wheat producing areas and any damage of general nature to the wheat 
crop is sufficient to influence the Corporation’s experience from a financial stand- 
point for all crops in any one year. 

In order to increase premium income and offset the concentrated risk, addi- 
tional participation must be obtained in other areas and on other crops. Experi- 
ence has shown that insurance is generally more difficult to sell in these areas 
and the premium income per contract is not as high. 

With this situation existing, concerted attention must be given to sales efforts, 
both in the 1957 and 1958 fiscal years. Activity in this direction has already 
begun with the development of a specialized sales corps consisting of key field- 
men, who have shown in actual operation that they are good salesmen. These 
fieldmen will be used not only for sales, but also for training other sales agents. 
Previously, sales campaigns were conducted most intensively approximately 1 
month before the insured crop was planted. Plans are now being formulated for 
conducting a year-around concerted sales effort in areas where the Corporation 
considers the risk normal, or better. This phase of the sales work will be accel- 
erated during the next 2 years. 

Need for more highly-trained agents.—Despite the fact that there is consider- 
able risk in the production of crops, it has been the experience of the Corpora- 
tion that the farmer generally needs to be convinced that he should have the 
protection provided by crop insurance. This is especially true when the farmer 
is conscious of operating expenses and feels that he must do everything possible 
to reduce them. 

Since the Corporation has been handling the sales and servicing of contracts 
by private agents, it has carefully analyzed the results of sales programs. These 
analyses indicated that sales agents had not been receiving sufficient specialized 
instruction and supervision. An individual, to be a good crop insurance sales- 
man, must possess special qualities and abilities to be successful, the same as in 
any other insurance line. 

As an experiment, a few employees who had shown special sales ability, were 
selected and given additional training. After achieving a very satisfactory per- 
formance in their own State, they were transferred to other States to sell insur- 
ance on other crops and obtained similarly good results. 

In order to develop an efficient and economical crew of sales agents, similar 
specialized training must be given to a larger number of fieldmen. This training 
plan has already been started and will continue with additional emphasis in 1958. 

Carryover business.—In order to maintain continuous participation in the pro- 
gram and avoid the cost of rewriting all business each year, a continuous crop 
insurance contract is used which remains in force until canceled by either the 
Corporation or the insured. The cancellation ratio for 1955 contracts was 24 per- 
cent the same as for 1954 contracts. The following table summarizes 1955 
contract cancellations by crop programs: 
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Cancellation rate, 1955 




















[Percent] 

Producer Corporation Total Participa- 

| | tion rate 

| | 
tate t aback cnctdeR passin bhe=caghinean ae 15 15 30 27 
Ss Cie ernin dae Ere enemies dehaiien | 10 1 |} 11 12 
eee 0. fos IA Bee ERi -| 17 | 5 22 17 
re ee ee ee | 20 19 | 39 16 
Ps SE RAGES <p bubeeenerinee ---------| 12 6 | 18 44 
DEINE QHOEL Jac capceescepe se 15 7 | 22 20 
Soybeans..__..-.--..---- bewdek ted Sau | 21 | 2 23 14 
OND = - £56 ineastenes datas dc tla bene eule a 20 | 12 | 32 28 
i ae aie ai eee ceciaedeaaane 11 | 7 | 18 26 

All commodities....-...-....--.--...--..- 15 | 9 24 23 
| 











Estimated cost of fiscal years 1957 and 1958 for contract sales and servicing 
is as follows: 
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(3) Increase of $51,600 under the project, “Crop inspections and loss adjust- 
ments. 

Heavy losses increase loss adjustment workload.—For the past few years, be- 
cause of the extensive damage which has occurred to insured crops, crop inspec- 
tion and loss adjustment work has been a major phase of the Corporation’s 
activities. Each time an insured crop is materially damaged, the insured must 
submit a report to the Corporation. A local adjuster then inspects the crop to 
determine the extent of damage. From 1 to 4 inspections may be made on each 
insurance unit during the crop year. 

Preliminary inspections necessary to eliminate uninsured risks—Crop in- 
spection and loss adjustment work is not restricted to examination of damaged 
crops. During the growing season the Corporation makes preliminary inspec- 
tions of insured farms carrying large liability contracts, and in those instances 
where there is some question as to the quality of the insured’s farming practices. 
The purpose of this type of inspection work is to eliminate poor insurance risks 
on an individual basis and make certain that indemnity payments are made only 


for insurable causes of loss. The loss adjustment workload for the 1955 crop 
year was as follows: 


Number of | Inspections | Inspections 





Program loss notices | at request initiated by 
received of insured corporation 
— ee _ — — | — - — — 
| 

MMS onc Steak Spee Easaaeas Sotel 548 | 517 | 179 
Cltrus.......... hse sacha ‘annbadlseceasaln 25 | 22 | 0 
Roca. : a : : * ~~ es 10, 702 10, 325 1, 330 
ican dace cance nunincaed ced a 2, 76) 2 800 | 1,618 
il Sas LF sae ee Se 4,128 | 4,069 | 765 
Multiple crops___------- ; ead a 17, 733 17, 343 | 1,127 
BI icin ccatowe ane eadoovens : ccnawnaeneena! 242 230 | 12 
ty So AC 5S ax es ; f : 10, 120 | 8, 668 | 2, 74 
sid cadctaucens santa abenaewes itapores om 46, 868 | 45, 285 6, 990 

sod iltc: nists vce nike cae aiadeeaewd id beteuiats a lehas 93,127 | 89, 158 14, 811 


Loss adjustment organization.—The Corporation maintains a force of about 
1,200 loss adjusters to handle this work. They are employed on a WAE (when 
actually employed) basis and are under the direct supervision of key adjusters. 
State directors are primarily responsible for the general supervision of loss 
adjustment work in the field. The district supervisors are responsible for loss 
adjustment work in their areas (from 15 to 20 counties). Loss claims are 
reviewed in the State office and transmitted to the Chicago branch office for 
computation and payment. 

The Claims Division of the Washington Office is responsible for the formula- 
tion of loss adjustment policies and the overall supervision of loss adjustment 
activities in the field. In addition, it handles all loss claims and related special 

ases which cannot regularly be processed under existing regulations and pro- 
cedures. Also, this division is responsible for the compilation of data to be 
used by the United States attorneys in defending the Corporation against suits. 

Funds for loss adjustment work—Funds budgeted in this project are for the 
cost of loss adjustment work performed in the State, branch, and Washington 
headquarters office. 

The direct costs of loss adjusters are considered as nonadministrative expenses 
and are payable from premium income. Therefore, they are not included in 
this portion of the budget. 

Major improvement in loss adjustment work.—In order to improve the quality 
of loss adjustment work, the Corporation has been developing a small corps 
of well-trained adjusters to perform most of the adjustment work and to serve 
as supervisors when heavy losses in any one area make it necessary to employ 
additional temporary help. Considerable progress has been made toward this 
goal as reflected in the following table: 








1954 crop 1955 crop 
year year 
Branch office: | ¥ 
Claims received - - . ; id Sith alia cali aan ~ | 67, 208 | 54, 587 
Suspension rate. __- Les, 6.2 4.5 


Average days to process each claim_.- SPREE i nnete 18 5% 


TT 
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Increased loss adjustment workload in 1958—The loss adjustment workload 
is mainly influenced by the type of growing conditions that prevail during the 
crop year. However, even when normal conditions exist, a certain ratio of con- 
tracts in force will be indemnified. Consequently, any increase in contract work- 
load also increases the potential loss adjustment workload. For the 1958 fiscal 
year the loss adjustment workload relates to the 410,000 contracts budgeted for 
the 1957 crop year. This is an increase of 85,000 over the 325,000 contracts 
representing the 1957 fiscal year potential loss adjustment workload. 

In addition to the increase of actual loss adjustment work to be performed 
by adjusters, there will be additional work to be performed by those responsible 
for the development of loss adjustment policy in the headquarters office and 
loss adjustment supervision at the State and county levels: 

(a) For the next 2 years, efforts to reorganize and improve the loss adjustment 
staff will be accelerated. This will also include closer supervision with more spe- 
cialized training of adjusters. 

(b) Losses must be settled in accordance with the provisions of the crop in- 
surance contract. Any changes in the contract or the writing of insurance on 
new crops or different farming practices necessitates the preparation of new 
loss adjustment procedure and policy. When this occurs, the adjusters in the 
field also must be thoroughly instructed in connection with the new or revised 
adjustment procedures. 

The estimated workload and costs are as follows: 


Crop inspections and loss adjustments 











| Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Increase (+-) or 
decrease (—) 
ot ictaihin an tame tao aaa 
| Num- | Aver-| Num- jAver-| Retire- 
| berof | age | Total | berof | age | Total ment Other 
con- cost | cost con- cost | cost costs 
} traets tracts | 
ie osseenaecie edenbenes a arcesrgpsnenae igi cmon Romp til tinct on hnneocieielad 
State, branch, and headquarters | | 
BETES QUUNE., <ncncccesctnagiccny | 324, 7 $1. 82) $591, 000) 410, 000) $1. 63) $669, 000]-+-$26, 400|+-$51, 600 


(4) An increase of $166,700 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in language as follows (new language 
italicized ; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 


Capital and Insurance Fund 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: Provided, [That the direct costs 
of loss adjusters for crop inspections and loss adjustments may be consid- 
1 ered as nonadministrative or nonoperating expenses: Provided further,] 
That not to exceed $2,000,000 of administrative and operating expenses may 
be paid from premium income. 


Subscription to Capital Stock 


[To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe and pay for 
2 capital stock of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, as provided in 
section 504 of the Federal Crop Insurance Act (7 U. S. C. 1504), $13,000,000.] 
The first change deletes language authorizing the Corporation to consider as 
nonadministrative or nonoperating expenses the direct costs of loss adjusters 
for crop inspection and loss adjustment work. It is no longer necessary to in- 
clude this authority in the appropriation act since similar authority is now in- 
cluded as basic legislation in section 10 of the Department of Agriculture Organic 
Act of 1956, approved August 3, 1956 (Public Law 979). 
The second change proposes to delete the language included in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1957, which authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury to subscribe and pay an additional $13 million for capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation in order to provide the Corporation with ade- 


quate working capital. It is anticipated that the present working capital will 
be sufficient for fiscal year 1958. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russeit. The committee will now hear the presentation of 
the justification for the request for appropriations for the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation made, I assume, by Mr. F. N. McCart- 
ney, who is the manager of that agency. I believe this is your first 
appearance here, Mr. McCartney. 

Mr. McCartney. That is right. 

Senator Russett. We are glad to have you here. You may proceed 
to make such statement as you see fit. 

Mr. McCartney. I have a short statement which I would like to 
give. 

Senator Russetu. Very well. 

Mr. McCartney. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we appreciate this opportunity to meet with you and discuss the op- 
erations of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 


OBJECTIVE OF CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Of the several factors causing instability of farm income, variation 
in yield is perhaps the most important. While much has been done 
in the way of research to increase crop production by improved farm- 
ing practices, the farmer still is at the mercy of the elements. The 
prospects of a good crop can quickly be eliminated by adverse weather, 
insects, or plant disease, thereby depriving the farmer of his major 
source of income. 

This economic instability, to which all farmers are subject, is in turn 
reflected in the industrial and commercial segments of our economy, 
Therefore, not only will the development of a successful crop-insur- 
ance program on a national basis greatly benefit the farmer, but the 
accomplishment of this objective is also of national interest. 

We cannot eliminate the adverse factors that destroy crops and are 
responsible for the loss of income to farmers. However, through the 
development of a workable crop-insurance program, we can establish 
a means whereby the financial shock experienced by farmers as a re- 
sult of these catastrophes can be greatly reduced. This is the primary 
purpose of the crop-insurance program and we have been directing 
our efforts toward that goal. 


EXPANSION OF PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


In 1948, when the program was placed on a limited experimental 
basis, crop insurance was available in 375 counties. There were about 
170,000 contracts in force, which earned a premium income of $12.7 
million as compared to indemnity payments for that year of $6.8 mil- 
lion. The total insured coverage in 1948 was approximately $154 
million. 

Since that time, the scope of the program has been gradually extend- 
ed each year as actuarial data would permit to make this protection 
available to additional farmers and also to provide a broader base for 
underwriting data. In 1956 the crop-insurance program was operated 
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in 948 county programs, with a contract workload of about 325,000 
contracts, which earned a premium income of $22.2 million, as com- 
pared to indemnity payments of about $28 million. The total insured 
coverage in 1956 was approximately $307 million. 


MAJOR CAUSE OF LOSS IN 1956 


Senator RusseLi. What caused that difference? Your actuarial 
data were more complete than in 1948. Was it the drought? 

Mr. McCartney. It was the drought. Actually, the payments we 
made in that area were more than our net loss. The other area pro- 
duced a profitable amount of business while in those 7 or 8 States of 
the drought we spent considerably more than the $6 million we show 
here as a loss. 

Senator Youne. I was going to ask where your greatest losses were. 
They were in the drought area ? 

Mr. McCarrney. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Do you have considerable coverage in that drought 
area ¢ 

Mr. McCartney. Yes. 


CANCELLATION OF COVERAGE 


Senator Younc. You canceled out certain counties. 

Mr. McCartney. We canceled out 14 counties after the 1955 crop 
year where we had had our heaviest losses in the past. We have not 
canceled any since then and are still going through with these others 
that have been carrying our insurance for years. We feel we have a 
responsibility to continue their insurance. 

Senator Youne. You canceled out the coverage on certain crops in 
my State. Durum wheat is an example. 

Mr. McCartney. We did cancel coverage on some Durum wheat 
when rust was prevalent in your area. We stayed within the triangle 
area but did not go out into the other areas. We felt that the farmers 
in the triangle area had been carrying crop insurance on Durum 
wheat and should have ¢ cpilaaan protection. 

Senator Youne. You pulled out of the southern part of the triangle. 

Mr. Frerrs. We stayed in the 13 counties, as I recall. I might men- 
tion that we have since the beginning of 1957 removed that restriction, 
Senator, and are insuring Durum again everywhere. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF PROGRESS 


Mr. McCarrney. Notwithstanding the adverse effects the severe 
drought has had on the Corporation’s underwriting experience from 
a general standpoint, there are indications that the eventual dev elop- 
ment of a sound system of all-risk crop insurance can reasonably be 
expected. 

Indemnity payments on all crops for the 9-year period 1948-56 
exceeded premium income by about $17 million. However, premium 
income for this period w ould have exceeded indemnity payments by 
about $1 million if the Corporation had not lost $18 million in 14 
counties in the Southwest where damage from the drought was most 


severe. The program was withdrawn from these counties following 
the 1955 crop year. 
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In the flax program, premium income has exceeded indemnities 
every year since 1948. 

Tobacco is another program in which operations to date are most 
satisfactory. During the period 1948-56, indemnities exceeded prem- 
ium income only once—in 1953, when heavy losses were caused by 
drought. During this period, premium income of $15.3 million ex- 
ceeded indemnities of $11.4 million by $3.9 million. 

During the last 3 years, the loss experience on cotton has been very 
favorable. 

1956 OPERATING EXPERIENCE 


Based on the latest data available, 1956 crop year indemnities of 
$28.0 million exceeded premium income of $22.2 million by $5.8 million. 
The over-all ratio was 1.26. The largest net loss—$6.4 million— 
was on corn damaged by the drought, mainly in Nebraska, Iowa, South 
Dakota, Kansas, and Missouri. Indemnities exceeded premium income 
by about $1 million each on wheat and multiple crops. Drought was 
the principal cause of loss on these crops. Barley, beans, citrus, cot- 
ton, flax, soybeans and tobacco, the remainder of the crops insured, 
showed a surplus for 1956. 

The seriousness of the adverse effect the drought had on the Corpora- 
tion’s 1956 operating experience is more evident when recognition is 
given to the net loss experienced in the States where the damage was 
most severe: Colorado, $2,725,905; Iowa, $1,499,019; Kansas, $1,111,- 
208 ; Nebraska, $3,933,697 ; South Dakota, $1,963,588 ; total $11,233,417. 

The surplus for the remaining 34 States in the program amounted 
to $5,369,642. 


PROGRAM PLANS FOR 1958 


The 1958 budget estimate provides for a slight expansion of pro- 
gram operations. For the 1958 crop year, an increase of 50 county 
programs and 40,000 contracts is anticipated. 

Expansion of the scope of the newer and smaller programs, such as 
soybeans, barley, citrus, and peaches will be made as rapidly as the 
accumulation of actuarial data will permit. Also, preliminary work 
is now being done on the accumulation of actuarial data for the de- 
velopment of a grain sorghum insurance program in a few counties 
beginning with the 1958 crop year. 

In addition to experimenting with new crops, the Corporation also 
is continuing its analysis and revision of established programs in or- 
der to develop plans of insurance best suited to the farmers’ needs. 
The multiple-crop program, which was started in 1948, has been im- 
proved. Originally, under this plan of insurance, the farmer insured 
several crops for a very low premium rate. However, indemnities 
were based on the combined production from all crops. Despite the 
low cost of protection, this plan did not hold favor with the farmer 
since he might have one crop completely destroyed and still not be 
eligible to collect a loss. A modified plan of this type of insurance 
has now been developed under which the farmer may insure several 
crops with indemnities being computed on a separate crop basis. This 
type of insurance is popular in States where agricultural production 
is diversified. 
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It is quite necessary for the Corporation to develop programs that 
will provide premium income from areas outside the major wheat- 
producing areas. Since the major portion of coverage—about 35 per- 
cent—is now in the wheat program, expansion in other crops and areas 
will provide a better distribution of risk, which is essential to the de- 
velopment of a sound program. 


REVIEW OF LOSS EXPERIENCE 


The committee has been furnished with a set of charts showing the 
Corporation’s premium income and loss experience for the past sev- 
eral years. With your permission, I would like to have Mr. Fretts at 
this time give a very brief summary of the information contained in 
the charts, after which we will be very glad to answer any questions 
the committee might have. 

(The charts referred to are as follows :) 
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Premiums, indemnities, and Loss Ratios - 1948-1956 





LOSS RATIO 





All 
Programs 


GB Premiums......... $ 173.1 Million 
ESSN indemnities...... $ 190.0 Million 
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CUMULATIVE PREMIUM AND INDEMNITY FIGURES 


Senator Russetxi. Mr. Fretts. 

Mr. Frerts. On page 1 of the charts, about the center of the page, 
you will notice our cumulative premium and indemnity figures for the 
period 1948 through 1956. Premiums for that period totaled $173.1 
million; indemnities, $190 million. The loss ratio table just above 
shows the ratio of premiums to indemnities by crops and by crop years 
for that 9-year period. The ratio over in the lower right-hand corner 
of the table you will notice is 1.10. That means that we have paid out 
a dollar and 10 cents in indemnities for every premium dollar that has 
been earned during the 9-year period. 

Senator Russe.y. You will not get very rich at that rate, will you, 
Mr. Fretts ? 

Mr. Frerts. No, we will not. The bars at the bottom of the chart 
on page 1 show the cumulative position of each of the different insured 
crops for the same 9-year period and by observing those you will notice 
that in 5 of the programs we have operated at a surplus. They are: 
barley, soybeans, citrus, flax, and tobacco. On the remaining five we 
operated at a deficit. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Senator Youne. You have shifted part of the administration costs 
to the insured, have you not? 

Mr. Frerrs. This is the third year that we will have been paying 
part of our administrative costs from premium income. 

Senator Russety. That does not reflect in your budget. That is in 
addition to what you are asking for here? 

Mr. Frerts. It is reflected in our budget but shown separately. 

Senator Russet. It does not show in the figures you have here, in 
this estimate of $7,300,000. 

Mr. Frerrts. It is not included in the $7.3 million. It is in addition 
to that. 

Senator Russeri. You take that out of capital or premium. 

Mr. Frerts. It is paid out of premium income. 

Page 2 of the charts, the left side of the table, shows the experience 
for all programs, by crop years. You will observe that of the 9 years, 
3 years show a surplus, that is, 1948, 1950, and 1952, and for the bal- 
ance of the years the overall operation was at a deficit. 

The right side of that same chart shows our cumulative wheat ex- 
perience for the 9-year period during which premiums amounted to 
$101 million and indemnities amounted to $110 million. 

The bars at the bottom of the chart show the cumulative experience 
for each of the different crop years. Three years out of the 9 show a 
surplus, 1948, 1950 and 1952. 


INSURANCE IN DROUGHT AREAS 


Senator Youne. About what percentage of your insurance is ac- 
counted for in the area stricken by the drought? 

Is not a greater part of your insurance out in the drought area? 

Mr. Frerts. It depends. From the point of view of the number of 
contracts, it would not be any great percentage. However, our liability 
per contract is large because they are large units. 
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Do you have any estimate, Mr. Colby, as to the percentage of our 
business that is in the drought area ? 

Mr. Cosy. From our liability standpoint, which I think Senator 
Young was thinking of, we had some $300 million in 1956, I would 
say, Senator, between 10 and 20 percent. That isa guess. 

Senator Youne. That is close enough. 

Mr, Frerrs. Turning to page 3 of the chart, the left side shows our 
experience for corn. Devine the 9-year period our premiums have 
amounted to $11,300,000. Our indemnities have amounted $16,400,- 
000. The bars at the bottom show that during the 9-year period, 5 
years show a surplus and 4 years show a deficit. The surplus years 
were 1948, 1949, 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

The experience for multiple crop is shown on the righthand side of 
the table. Our premiums amounted to $19,500,000 and our indemni- 
ties to $27,800,000. Of the 9 years, 4 years show a surplus and 5 show 
a deficit, as reflected by the bars. 

Page 4 is for cotton. The cumulative premiums for the 9-year 
period amounted to $16,300,000 and the indemnities amounted to $17,- 
500,000. 

For the 9-year period, 6 years show a surplus and 3 years show a 
deficit. 

The right side of the table shows the figures for tobacco. Our pre- 
miums for the 9-year period amounted to $15,200,000, and the indemni- 
ties amounted to $11,400,000. 

From the bars at the bottom of the page you will observe that every 
year except 1953 shows a surplus. The cause of loss in 1953 was 
drought. 

Page 5 shows the experience for beans, on the left side. The pre- 
miums amounted to $1,288,000 and the indemnities amounted to $1,- 
600,000. Of the 9 years, 6 years show a surplus and 3 show a deficit. 

On the right side of the same table we show the experience for flax. 
The premiums amounted to $7 million and the indemnities to $4,600,- 
000. Every year since 1948 the program has operated at a surplus. 

On Page 6, to the left, we show the barley experience, which started 
beginning with the 1956 crop year. Premiums amounted to $102,000 
and indemnities amounted to $41,000. 

Moving to the right, we show the soybean experience, which started 
with the 1955 crop year. The premiums amounted to $73,000 and the 
indemnities to $57,000. Both of the years 1955 and 1956 showed a 
surplus. 

On the right side of that same chart we show the citrus experience. 

The citrus program started in 1951. For the 6-year period the 
premiums amounted to $506,000 and the indemnities have amounted to 
$15,000. Every year of the 6-year period has shown a surplus. 

That covers, in summary form, the results of the program opera- 
tions for the 9-year period. 

We would certainly be pleased to answer any additional questions 
that you gentlemen may have. 

Senator Russety. Mr. McCartney, what was your background be- 
fore you came with the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation ? 
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BACKGROUND OF MANAGER 


Mr. McCarruy. I have been in insurance every since I have been 
out of college. I managed an insurance company in the Northwest 
called the Grange Insurance Co. We operated in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Minnesota, and since I have left there 
they have expanded into € ‘olorado and Arizona. 

We wrote all kinds of i insurance, including hail insurance, and fire 
insurance on standing grain. 


COUNTY PARTICIPATION 


Senator Russeti. Referring to these new counties that you say you 
want to get into, I believe you said you wanted to get into 70 more. 

Mr. Mc CaRTNE y. We anticipate 50 more, and 40,000 additional con- 
tracts for 1958 

Senator Russet. How would those be divided, with respect to com- 
modities ? 

Mr. McCarrney. We do not have them divided at the present time. 
What we will do in the next 2 or 3 months will be to decide where 
we want to expand the program. As we mentioned, our plan will be 
to expand it on crops other than wheat because we already have a 
heavy coverage in wheat. We would also like to insure some additional 
crops, outside the drought area. 

Senator Russetu. I noticed from these tables, as Mr. Fretts just out- 
lined them, that apparently the preponderance of your contracting was 
in wheat. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCartney. That is right; about 35 percent. 

Senator Russetx. In how many counties are you operating in con- 
nection with the wheat crop ? 

Mr. Frerrs. Could you answer that, Mr. Colby ? 

Mr. Cotsy. We have at the present time, in wheat, Senator Russell, 
about 389 county programs. 

Senator Russeti. Can you tell us how many you have in corn? 

Mr. Corry. In corn we have 113 county programs, Senator. 

Senator Russert. Can you give us that figure for cotton ? 

Mr. Corry. In cotton we have 116 county programs. 

Senator Russert. I suppose those are the three largest ; are they ? 

Mr. Corny. Yes, those are the largest, except for tobacco, Senator 
Russell, where we have 143 county programs. 

Senator Russeii. Then you cover all kinds of tobacco, do you? 

Mr. Corpy. Yes, sir; that is correct, Senator. Virtually every type 
of tobacco is covered. 

UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE 


Senator Russert. Let me ask this: Have you made any change in 
your actuarial findings in the last year or two, as to the premiums ‘that 
should be charged on each of these commodities ? 
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Mr. McCartney. We have been adjusting the premium and we will 
continue to adjust the premium as our experience gives us additional 
information. It isnot a static proposition. 


COUNTY PROGRAMS AND CONTRACTS BY COMMODITY 


Senator Russetx. I wish you would furnish for the record a table 
showing the counties involved in each commodity and also the number 
of contracts in each commodity. 

Mr. McCartney. We will do that. 

( The table referred to follows :) 


Summary of county programs and insurance contracts in force by commodity for crop 
year 1956 








Number of Total con- Number of | Total con- 
Commodity | county pro-_ tracts in force || Commodity county pro- | tracts in 
| grams grams force 
oe ~ memati aed a i aaatilaciatl a | 
Barley pe 9 1,695 || Multiple. _. ; 101 | 35, 260 
Beans olen 16 | 3, 776 i] Soybeans ; 7} 1, 560 
Citrus a al 2 345 Tobacco - 143 80, 796 
Corn pepe oan 113 | 41,710 || Wheat_......--..--- 389 | 112, 576 
Cotton aes 116 | 29, 975 || |——_——_ —— 
Flax eae 52 7, 256 || OR radtatnans 948 | 324, 949 
| ' 





INSURANCE AGENTS 


Senator Russert. Concerning the writing of this insurance, who 
writes this insurance in the first instance ? 

Mr. McCartney. In most places we have an agent appointed for 
each county, who contacts the farmers and attempts to sell them on 
the idea of taking out crop insurance. In some areas we have salaried 
employees who are actually doing that in lieu of the agency system. 

Senator Russeiy. I suppose the agent is on a commission ? 

Mr. McCartney. Yes, he ison a commission basis. 

Senator Russet. Which do you find to be more satisfactory, the 
commission basis, or to have them on a salary ? 

Most of the insurance that I know anything about is written on a 
commission basis. 

Mr. McCarrney. We started out on an agency system in 1954. 
We have leaned toward the service agreement, and now we are going 
back to the agency system. 

Senator Russett. Do you mean you are going back to the salary 
basis ¢ 

Mr. McCartney. No, toward the agency system, which is on a com- 
mission basis. We are going to have to make some changes in the 
agent’s commission rates so that we can secure and keep good agents. 


SERVICE BY ASC COUNTY COMMITTEES 


Senator Russet. It is true, is it not, that at one time the county 
committees took care of this insurance ? 

Mr. McCartney. That isright. It was handled by the ASC county 
committees for several years. 


Senator Russetx. Then do they no longer act as your representa- 
tives? 
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Mr. McCartney. They are doing our work in only about 15 or 20 
counties. 

Senator Russerx. Can you tell us what has been your experience 
with the county committees ? 

Mr. McCartney. I do not know the answer to that because that was 
before I came with the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation last June. 

Senator Russet. Can anyone here answer that? 

Mr. Frerrs. It has varied, Senator Russell. In many areas they 
had done an adequate job. In some counties the job was not always 
too satisfactory. 

Senator Russet. It is my recollection that you paid them on a com- 
mission basis. Did you? 

Mr. Frerts. Yes. 

It was a modified version of the commission basis. It was worked 
out based on the premium earned, and a fee was determined per con- 
tract. They were paid at that determined rate for the number of 
contracts they handled. 


PLANS FOR ADDITIONAL COUNTIES 


Senator Russety. Do you have any counties under your insurance 
in Georgia? 

Mr. Frerrs. Yes. 

Senator Russetn. I assume that is in tobacco and cotton. 

Mr. Frerts. It is primarily tobacco. In fact, I believe it is exclu- 
sively tobacco. 

Is that not right, Mr. Colby ? 

Mr. Cosy. I believe that now we are in most of the counties in 
Georgia, Senator Russell, in counties of any size. 

Senator Russeru. When do you expect to make a determination as 
to the new counties into which you will enter, in the event that vou 
are allowed some or part of the increase that you request? 

Mr. McCarrnry. Some time ago, Senator, we contacted our State 
directors and asked them to recommend new counties within their 
areas. We have also been receiving letters from people out there and 
letters from Congressmen. That is all being held up. We have been 
compiling information for some time as a basis for the selection of 
new counties. 

APPOINTMENT OF STATE DIRECTORS 


Senator Russetz. Do you have a salaried State director in each of 
the States? 

Mr. McCarrney. We have 22 State directors, some of which have 
more than 1 State. 

Senator Russett. In approximately what amount do their salaries 
run? 

Mr. Fretrs. They are grade 12’s, with one exception. There is one 
grade 13. 

Senator Russe.t. Can you give us those salaries in dollar figures? 
I am sorry, but I cannot quite keep up with exactly what the salaries 
are in these various grades. 

Mr. Frerts. It starts at about $7,500 and goes up to somewhat above 
$8.600. 

Senator Russeii. Are those people under the civil service ? 

Mr. Fretts. Yes. 

Senator Russett. Do you have to take them from the civil-service 
register ? 
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Mr. Frerrs. Yes, 

Senator Russeuw. Has that been a satisfactory way to get people to 
manage an insurance office / 

Mr. Frerrs. Yes. 

Senator Russe.i. Do you get competent men that way ? 

Mr. Frerrs. We have not had too many replacements, Mr, Chair- 
man. 

Senator Russeti. Of course you are not going to have many replace- 
ments under civil service unless a fellow does something pretty bad, I 
have just been wondering about what kind of examination the Civil 
Service Commission might give a fellow to qualify for the job of sell- 
ing insurance. 

Mr. McCarrnry. It is an examination on his experience. 

Senator Russet. Then it is an unassembled examination, is it? 

Mr. Frerrs. That is correct. 

Mr. McCarrney. We have had only one State Director appointed 
that way, and he has been very satisfactory. That was in the State of 
Towa. 

Senator Russeiy. It seems to me that selling insurance is more a 
matter of personality than it is knowing a lot about insurance. I have 
had people load a lot of life insurance on me—and thank the Lord for 
that, because I need it—but usually that was because I was impressed 
by the man’s personality rather than his knowledge of insurance. I 
wonder just how that would be reflected through a ‘civil-service exam- 
ination. 

Mr. Frerrs. In developing the civil-service examination, their quali- 
fications are established by our requirements as to the type of man we 
fee] we need. In other words, it requires a considerable amount of 
experience in the insurance field as well as selling and farming. 


CORPORATION CAPITAL FUND 


Senator Russeiti. Let me ask you at this point: When was the last 
time it was found necessary to replenish the capital of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation / 

Mr. Frerrs. It was just about a year ago. 

Senator Russett. That is what I was thinking. 

You gentlemen have been living and working with this program. 
Do you see any reasonable expectation that we will ever be able to get 
the program on a basis where it will carry itself? 


PROGRESS ON PROGRAM 


Mr. Frerrs. I would say definitely yes, Mr. Chairman. As Mr. 
McCartney pointed out in his statement, if we take from our experi- 
ence the losses that we incurred in the 14 counties from which we with- 
drew back in 1955, we would show a small surplus for our overall 
operation today. 

In the past several years our experience has been very adversely 
affected by the widespread drought, and had it not been for the 
drought in 1956, the 1956 crop year, we would have showed a sub- 
stantial surplus, as was indicated for 34 of the States where we actu- 
ally ended up with a surplus of between $5 million and $6 mliqn,, 
What has been causing adverse results is that in the other 5 States we 
lost about $11 million, where the drought was most prevalent. 
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But, as you undoubtedly recall, our act contemplates that over a 
period of years our premiums shall be established at levels whereby 
they will cover our indemnities and provide a reasonable reserve for 
unforeseen losses. 

Senator Russeiv. I am familiar with that. We have been working 
on that basis, I believe, since about 1948 or 1949, somewhere in there. 

Prior to that time we undertook to insure it all. 

Mr. Frerts. That is correct. 

Senator Russeii. I have had experience with it here when the agri- 
culture bill was battered back and forth between the House and the 
Senate in the latter part of August, because the House insisted on 
abolishing it and I did not think it should be abolished. We incurred 
a long list of losses. I have been hoping that we would get this 
worked out. 

Mr. Frerrs. Now you can look at it from another point of view. 
Certain of our programs have been definitely satisfactory. For 
instance, the flax program has been satisfactory. 

Senator Russexy. I notice that is true in the case of flax and also 
citrus. 

Mr. Frerts. That is true of citrus, tobacco, and soybeans, for the 
short period that we have been in the soybean program. 

Senator Russert. The indication seems to be that the only experi- 
ence you have had with a commodity that is in widespread produc- 
tion, where the program has been shown to work, is in the case of 
tobacco. 

Mr. Frerts. Yes. However, if the areas most severely affected by 
the drought are excluded, our corn and wheat experience are also 
good. 

Senator Russett. Wheat, corn, and cotton are three big commodi- 
ties, as far as production is concerned, and, for that matter, moneywise 
also, 

EXPERIENCE PRIOR TO 1948 


I suppose we can keep on trying. The program does not cost as 
much as it used to cost. It used to cost $125 million a year, as I re- 
member it. 

Mr. Frerts. It never got that high, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeii. One figure that I remember is $119 million, I 
think. That figure seems to stay in my mind. 

Mr. Frerts. Our heaviest losses occurred in 1946, I believe, and as 
near as I can recall, it was around $30 million. 

Senator Russeti. Do you mean under the old system ? 

Mr. Frerrs. Yes. That was on a national basis. 

You may be thinking of cumulative figures over a period of years. 

Senator Russeii. That could be. ; 

Mr. Frerts. It never got that bad in 1 year, I assure you. 

Senator Russert. Thank you very much for your appearance, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. McCartney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russriy. The committee will stand in recess until tomor- 
row morning at 10: 30 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4:10 p. m., Thursday, May 2, 1957, the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 10: 30 a. m., Friday, May 3, 1957.) 
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BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Loan authorizations 








Loan author- 


ization 
Electrification loans: 
Appropriation Act, 1957 i to borrow from the Secretary 
SIE ocak. Soot od AE rcekaucatanecddcesiecauinets 1 $414, 000, 000 
Budest estimate, 1906... ........25-.secscasseswewesses....4..-22- 3 179, 000, 000 
ee ee ee — 235, 000, 000 
Telephone loans: 
Appropriation Act, 1957 SPutherinntion to borrow from the Secretary 
Sse eed) emmamr el foe ee TCS BS OS BEST Evan 4 100, 000, 000 
RE CIR MOR ii. sss) ~ nhc ry rnxeniteiie ps adit «dcp pes ones ns 6 60, 000, 000 
SAR ODE OOS Od kb vacua nssbsibelnds aeknadsntoenets —40, 000, 000 


1 Includes $200,000,000 supplemental authorization. 


Estimated 
loans 








2 In addition to new loan authorization, balances carried over from prior years are available to meet loan 


requirements. 
3 Includes a proposed reserve authorization of $20,000,000. 
4 Includes reserve authorization of $20,000,000. 


5 In addition to new loan authorization, balances carried over from prior years are available to meet loan 


requirements. 
6 Includes a proposed reserve authorization of $10,000,000. 


The following tables reflect the loan requirements and funds available for such 
requirements in the fiscal year 1956 and estimated for the fiscal years 1957 and 


1958 : 
Electrification loans 
































1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| 
Loan funds available: 
mapmwcmemmmnanee, O05 SF OS A Ss od ey $192, 719, 356 $340, 000, 000 $280, 000, 000 
Funds available for additional loans_-_-__.......-_--- +124, 677, 530 | +100, 285, 37! +285, 375 
Total loan funds available-..............-..-.---- 317, 396, 886 440, 285, 375 280, 285, 375 
Analysis of loan funds available: — = 
New loan authorization (including reserves) - - --_.--- 260, 000, 000 414, 000, 000 179, 000, 000 
Carryover from prior year _----- 5 ss iacaeaeie aaa eerie +55, 723, 431 +24, 677, 530 Be an 375 
Rescissions of prior loans... ........................ +1, 673, 455 __ +1! 607, 845 000, 000 
Total loan funds available__...............-----.- 317, 396, 886 440, 285, 375 _2. 285, Se 
Less loan requirements. __________- BE Moved ne: | —192, 719,356 | —340, 000, 000 
peeaneeped. 65.0... 497-30 ci yee ee A TOG, GOS RS Ae fh... SE BOOT 
alewen te Gent yor... 3. eA. 24, 677, 530 100, 285, 375 oF 285, 37 
Telephone loans 
: 
1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Loan funds available: 
er ceenen $80, 980, 000 $80, 000, 000 $80, 000, 000 
Funds available for additional loans __ o----------| +30, 345, 176 +53, 306, 176 +14, 306, 176 
Total loan funds available. __...................- 111, 325, 176 133, 306, 176 | 94, , 306, 176 
Analysis of loan funds available: | Ps r | { 
New loan authorization (including reserves) -_- _ ___- 75, 000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
Cesryover trom prior year... ..........-...........- +33, 556,176 | +30, 345,176 | +33, 306, 176 
Rescissions of prior loans...................-........ +2, 769, 000 | +2, 961, 000 +1, 000, 000 
} eee | a 
Total loan funds available_...................._-- 111, 325, 176 | 133, 306, 176 94, 306, 176 
Seen DUNNE no Soros co cee gonocece —80, 980, 000 —80, 000, 000 | —80, 000, 000 
a Bie toa acco dh@upinan cilndinaa thw aaa aaels | — 20, 000, 000 | —10, 000, 000 
POROR TO TOKE, PORE nos 5 oni ve Siisc ee cco nccetns 30, 345, 176 | 33, 306, 176 | 4, 306, 176 


} 
! 
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Project statement (on the basis of estimated loans) 


By projects 1956 1957 (estimated)| 1958 (estimated) 

1, Rural electrification._.........-.- ca laakibbctat ...-| 1 $192, 719, 356 $340, 000, 000 $280, 000, 000 
SI 5s nk S5E CS. Siodcne ccc ascapsud 80, 980, 000 80, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 
Total loan requirements-...............----- leet 273, 699, 356 420, 000, 000 360, 000, 000 


1 Includes loans totaling $2,914,556 approved in May 1955, which were obligated against the 1956 loan 
authorization. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


Rural electrification loans.—Electrification loans are expected to total about 
$340 million for fiscal year 1957 and about $280 million for fiseal year 1958. The 
reduction of $235 million in new loan authorization is possible because of an 
estimated carryover of $100,285,375 from fiscal year 1957 into fiscal year 1958 and 
an estimated $1 million in rescissions of prior year loans during the fiscal year 
1958. 

Rural telephone loans.—The telephone loans for fiscal year 1958 are expected 
to total about $80 million, the same as has been estimated for fiscal year 1957. 
Though loans for each of the 2 fiscal years are expected to be about the same, 
the estimate in new loan authorization reflects a decrease from $100 million in 
1957 to $60 million in 1958. This reduction is based on an estimated $33,306,176 
in funds to be carried over from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1958 plus an 
estimated $1 million in rescissions of prior year loans during the fiscal year 1958. 
The new loan authorization together with the estimated carryover and rescis- 
sions would make a total of $94,306,176 available for telephone loans in fiscal 
year 1958. 


Salaries and expenses 


Appropriation act 1957 and base for 1958_____._-_________________ $8, 600, 000 
Mecseet estimate; WS nic ekiccscu caine =e 9, 629, 000 
RT OR. sinnac asec snasnasdtecgactstpuganin ounce neha coabiaanatin a ceameaemeatte +1, 029, 000 


Summary of increases, 1958 
Rural electrification program : 


For lending and construction activities incident to new loans__ +91, 105 
Rural telephone program: 
For construction activities incident to new loans.___......_.__ +266, 100 


For loan security activities with respect to outstanding loans__ +240, 845 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 
& 


11 652 —57 ——25 
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Project statement 








Increase 


1956 1957 (esti- | 
mated) Retirement | 

costs (Pub- Other 
lic Law 854) | 


1958 (esti- 
mated) 


1. Administration of rural electrifica- | 
tion program: 

(a) Lending and construction 

activities—new loans-__-__- $1, 834, 247 | $1,854, 750 +$91,105 | $2,044, 500 

(b) Loan security activities— 

outstanding loans 2,511,779 | 2,640,510 2, 773, 500 


Total administration of 
rural _ electrification 
4, 818, 000 


2. Administration of rural telephone 
program: 

(a) Lending activities—new 
joans 1, 419, 591 1, 446, 915 . 1, 519, 550 

(b) Construction  activities— 
1, 412, 754 1, 502, 085 1, 840, 900 

(c) Loan security activities— 
outstanding loans_-_-_-_-_-- 894,165 | 1,155, 740 1, 450, 550 


Total administration of 
rural telephone program.| 4, 104, 740 


Unobligated balance_____- ge te ae 
"= retirement costs (Public Law 














[+-28,050]|  [459, 000) 


Total available or estimate 30, 9 +598,050 | 9, 629, 000 
Transfer in 1957 estimates to “Salaries | 
and expenses, Office of the Secretary | 
of Agriculture” 





Total appropriation or estimate..| 8, 140, 000 


INCREASES 


An increase of $1,029,000 in administrative expenses for fiscal year 1958 is 
needed as follows: 

(1) $91,105 under the project “Administration of the rural electrification pro- 
gram” for lending and construction activities. 

The increase is needed to provide additional staff so that REA may carry out 
essential work with borrowers and the Atomic Energy Commission in order that 
farmers and other rural people may obtain maximum benefit from electric-power 
developments in the nuclear-energy field. Considerably more manpower will be 
required to handle projects involving nuclear energy because of the lending and 
construction complexities associated with utilization of this new power source. 
It is also essential that the agency keep abreast of the progress being made in 
the atomic power program. 

As of November 30, 1956, there were 21 borrowers and borrower groups hold- 
ing access agreements with the Atomic Energy Commission. During April 1956, 
the first nuclear powerplant proposals by two RBA borrowers were approved by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. On August 28, 1956, a third proposal was 
approved. 

To carry out atomic-energy activities, 12 REA employees have AEC security 
clearance to work as a liaison group. Other employees are involved in the vari- 
ous lending, construction, and administrative phases that do not require AEC 
security clearance. Some of these employees are members of 3-man teams, con- 
sisting of 2 REA employees and 1 employee of the Office of the General Counsel, 
assigned to each borrower with an AEC approval. Two such teams have been 
working with the two borrowers granted approvals in April of 1956. Another 
team will probably be established to work with the third borrower granted an 
approval during August 1956. 

To carry out this increasing workload the activities of various employees are 
being diverted from other essential activities. With more than a 50-percent re- 
duction in the electrification staff during the past several years, it is proving 
extremely difficult to carry out only the most essential activities vital to the 
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continued operation of the program. The workload has continued at a much 
higher level than had been anticipated. Even with a very optimistic view 
toward further increases in efficiency and the maximum transfer of responsibil- 
ities to the borrowers, it will be impossible to absorb all of the additional work- 
load resulting from nuclear power activities. 

It is anticipated that there will continue to be some absorption of the atomic- 
energy workload through increased efficiency and transfers of responsibility to 
porrowers. Lending and construction work on new distribution loans, to bring 
central station service to the remaining unserved areas and to heavy up existing 
facilities, continues to become increasingly difficult. Power-supply requirements 
of rural systems are continually increasing. Helping borrowers find ways to 
meet these mounting power needs is a principal responsibility of REA and this 
is a complex task. Many times it is necessary to consider various alternatives, 
such as interconnections, integration, power-exchange agreements, wheeling ar- 
rangements, ete. These considerations are time consuming and an increasing 
amount of staff time is going into workload on these matters that do not neces- 
sarily result in an approved loan during the fiscal year. However, these activi- 
ties are essential to assuring that farmers will have the advantage of the lowest 
cost electric service available to meet their needs. 

The increase requested will be used to carry out the portion of essential work- 
load in atomic energy activities that cannot be absorbed. 

Data pertaining to workload: 


| 


1956 actual (1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Number of loans approved 


ern aitgetts ccscesmnec mead 344 444 | 420 
IEE 00 DOUG BRROUIE o inconnas 9 $< 4cened ab ansaid ..., $189, 804, 800 | $340,000,000 | $280, 000, 000° 
Unadvanced funds, start of year... ............................ $449, 623, 146 | $483,014,946 | $631, 407, 100: 
Weenies CE VOMNOOT, OMAN oe ens ines esc ec ck cd en cds ...-| $154, 739, 545 | $190, 000,000 | $250,000, 000 
Miles loaned, not constructed, start of year. --............--.- 63, 696 | 63, 477 63, 477 
Miles constructed, annual ali ia heidi ete cian eat ee le 23, 932 | 25, 000 25, 000 
Kilowatt generating capacity installed, annual__-..........---- 19, 500 | 158, 000 4, 500 
Ceeieniere GVO, OIE. ool sie ieee 113, 880 100, 000 100, 000 





(2) $506,945 under the project “Administration of the rural telephone pro- 
gram.” The increase consists of : 


(a) $266,100 for construction activities—new loans 


By fiscal year 1958, the construction phase of the rural telephone program 
will be approaching the annual loan level. With about 45 percent of the total 
amount loaned since the beginning of the program not yet advanced for construc- 
tion by the beginning of fiscal year 1958, there will be a significant increase in 
workload in this activity during the 1958 fiscal year. Funds advanced annually 
for construction and other purposes incident to new and improved service will 
increase from $53,919,279 for fiscal year 1956, to about $75 million for fiscal year 
1957, and to about $80 million for the fiscal year 1958. 

At the start of the fiscal year 1956 the cumulative loans not yet advanced for 
construction provided for about 112,000 miles of line to provide new or improved 
service to about 368,000 rural subscribers. By the beginning of fiscal year 1958, 
unadvanced loan funds will provide for about 146,000 miles of line to provide 
new or improved service to about 553,000 rural consumers. 

During the fiscal year 1956 about 75,000 rural subscribers received new or 
improved service on about 23,000 miles of line. The steady increase in construc- 
tion activities will provide new and improved service to about 104,000 rural sub- 
scribers on 32,000 miles of line in 1957, and to about 124,000 rural subscribers on 
38,000 miles of line in 1958. The construction level contemplated for fiscal year 
1958 will enable installation of the facilities at about the same annual rate pro- 
vided for by annual loans of $80 million. The increase in construction activities 
is inevitable if the objectives of the loans are to be accomplished within a rea- 
sonable time after the loans are approved. 

It is estimated that part of the increase can be met through increased effective- 
hess, continued improvements in procedure, and by placing as much responsibility 
as possible with the borrowers. The additional funds requested for this activity 
will provide for carrying out the workload that cannot be absorbed. 

Data pertaining to workload: 
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1956 actual | 1957 estimate 10 1958 estimate 


Miles loaned, not completed, start of year__ High 132, 917 145, 917 
Miles constructed, SES bie 

Miles constructed, cumulative __ 

Subscribers loaned, not yet served, start of year 

Subscribers served, annual 

Subscribers served, cumulative - -- 

Unadvanced funds, start of year. .....__- 

Advances, annual___.........--- 


(b) $240,845 for loan security activities—outstanding loans 


Workload in the loan security phase of the telephone program is developing 
rapidly as construction progresses and as the number of borrowers with operat- 
ing systems increases. There will be about 700 borrowers by 1958 compared to 
about 585 in 1957. The number of borrowers that will have all or part of their 
systems cut over will increase from about 340 in fiscal year 1957 to about 450 for 
fiscal year 1958. 

Cumulative loans will increase more than 50 percent in the 2-year period from 
fiscal year 1956 to fiscal year 1958; from the 1956 level of $312,391,542 to a little 
more than $470 million. The amount of these loans advanced to the borrower 
will increase more than 90 percent; from a little less than $154 million to an 
estimate of almost $309 million. Principal and interest due on outstanding loans 
will increase from $2 million in 1956 to over $3 million in fiscal year 1957, and 
to about $5 million in fiscal year 1958. 

Because of extremely narrow operating margins many borrowers may face 
some difficulties in making their payments. Helping borrowers to get their 
systems on a sound operating and financial basis is essential to the security of 
the Government’s loans. Many of them have not had experience in the manage- 
ment and technical operation of modern telephone systems and a slight deviation 
from a sound management course could be serious. Their needs range from prop- 
er maintenance of complex central office equipment and adequate accounting rec- 
ords to rate schedule evaluations and various connecting company agreements. 
These needs will have to be met promptly for the protection of the Government’s 
loan. If necessary attention is delayed it is likely to take many times the 
expenditure of Government funds than might otherwise be required to correct 
the situation and in some cases may result in loss of loan funds to the Govern- 
ment. 

To date REA has been able to give attention to only the most pressing matters 
concerned with the operations of the borrowers. The increase requested for 
1958 reflects the continuing increase in the number of borrowers and the work- 
load involved in preventing critical situations from occurring and in providing 
adequate attention to borrowers delinquent in their loan repayments. 

Data pertaining to workload: 





1956 actual 1957 esti- 1958 esti- 
mated mated 


Cumulative loans, end of year. $312, 391, 542 | $391, 391, 542 
Cumulative advances, end of year-_- -_- ..-| $153, 808, 413 | $228, 808, 413 
a IED CN CUNO i iii cea cisre Lemna scbeimannetawed $1, 136, 516 $1, 715, 000 
Number of borrowers, cumulative _ 466 585 
Cumulative miles constructed or improved, start of year_..__- 45, 498 68, 607 


(3) An increase of $430,950 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russeii. The committee will come to order. 
We have before us this morning representatives of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration to submit justification for their estimates, 


and explain to us the progress of this agency, one rather important 
to Senators from the rural States. 
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The presentation will be made by Mr. Kenneth L. Scott, who is 
Director of the Agricultural Credit Services. 

You may proceed, Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a short statement. If it is agreeable, I will read it. 

Senator Russeiy. Very well. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, we ap- 
preciate this opportunity to meet with you to discuss the rural elec- 
trification and rural telephone programs. 

During the past year REA hes contributed greatly to the progress 
of agriculture in this country and to the welfare of our rural peo- 
ple. We believe it is very important to aid these rural systems in 
every reasonable and necessary way to maintain adequate facilities 
to meet the increasing demand for their services. 

This administration is strongly committed to seeing that ample 
funds are provided to take care of all legitimate needs of the REA 
borrowers. The record shows that this committee and the Congress 
have always given strong support to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and have seen to it that sufficient funds have always 
been available to fully meet the needs of the REA borrowers. 


CONSTRUCTION SURVEY OF ELECTRIC BORROWERS 


When we appeared before the House subcommittee on fiscal year 1958 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture, the 1956 annual 
construction survey of electrification borrowers had just been com- 
pleted. The 1956 survey indicated a substantial change in borrow- 
ers’ construction needs for loan funds from the plans in the 1955. 
survey. On the basis of the survey, we expect to receive electrification 
applications of $363 million for 1957 and $308 million for 1958, in- 
stead of the previous estimate of $190 million for each of the 2 fiscal 
years. 

Senator Russet. Will that give you more money, Mr. Scott, than 
you had available for this year ? 

Mr. Scorr. I beg your pardon, sir? 


FUNDS FOR ELECTRIFICATION LOANS TO COOPERATIVES 


Senator Russeii. Will that give you more money for loans to co- 
operatives in 1958 than you had in fiscal 1957 ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Russexw. It is an increase ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right ; yes. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ELECTRIC LOAN FUNDS PROVIDED 


To meet these additional needs the Congress provided an additional 
$200 million in electrification loan authorization in the Second Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Act on April 16, 1957. About $100 million 
of the additional authorization is expected to be loaned during the 
remainder of this fiscal year leaving about $100 million as a carryover 
into fiscal year 1958. This carryover, plus the new authorization of 
$179 million requested in the 1958 budget, plus estimated rescissions of 
prior loans during the year, will make available sufficient funds to’ 
meet the estimated loans needs in fiscal year 1958. 
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ELECTRIC LOANS PROGRAM 


Senator Russeti. How much will that total be—$100 million carry- 
over, plus $179 million? That is $279 million. What amount is en- 
<compassed within this estimated rescission of prior loans? 

Mr. Scorr. $1 million. 

Mr. Wueeter. $1 million, making a total of $280 million. 

Senator Russetu. $280 million? 

Mr. Wueerer. Yes. Actually that compares with the total of $340 
million estimated loans to be made in 1957. 

Senator Russeitu. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Wuee er. For the 2 years together, the funds available and 
the loan need will be $200 million in excess of the budget that we 
originally submitted. 

Senator Russexu. It is in excess of the budget you originally had, 
but it does not represent a higher amount available for loans. 

Mr. Wuee er. No, sir. 1957 requirements would be $340 million 
for loans, and 1958 requirements would be $280 million for loans. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, I answered your question incorrectly 
a minute ago. I misunderstood you. 

Senator Russeti. I thought you either misunderstood me, or made 
a mistake. 

Mr. Scorr. I thought you were referring to the the recent increased 
Joan authorization. 

Senator Russeti. That is all right. 

Mr. Scorr. Electrification loans for fiscal year 1958 are expected 
to total about $280 million compared to about $340 million this fiscal 
year. Part of the loans will be for extension of central, station elec- 
trict service to as many as possible of the 6 percent of American 
farms still unelectrified. A considerable amount of the loans will 
be used to increase the capacity of borrowers’ existing systems so that 
they will be able to meet the constantly increasing power loads. To 
meet these increasing loads some of the REA borrowers will have to 
generate and transmit more of their power. In many areas of the 
country an adequate power supply has become one of the most press- 

ing needs as the rural power needs continue to grow. 


TELEPHONE LOAN PROGRAM ' 


Telephone loans are expected to be about $80 million in fiscal year 
1958, the same as in the current fiscal year. Lending and construction 
activities set new records in 1956. The number of loans approved, 
amounts loaned, amounts advanced, pole miles of line completed and 
subscribers served exceed accomplishments in any previous year. Total 
telephone loans from the beginning of the program through the end 
of this past calendar year are over $351 million. They will provide 
new or improved service to about 780,000 subscribers. Over $188 
million has been advanced to borrowers. 

About half of the farms of the country have telephone service 
although much of this service is very poor on the basis of present 
day standards. 

Mr. Chairman, REA Administrator David Hamil, and members 
of his staff are here, and I believe Dave has a statement; do you not, 
Dave? 

Mr. Hanmi. Yes. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 





Senator Russet. You may make such statement as you deem fit, 
Mr. Hamil. 

Mr. Hamiz. Mr. Chairman and members of the commitee: 

I became Administrator of REA on June 26, last; therefore, I 
have not been in this position very long. 

I do appreciate the opportunity to come up here and present our 
needs to you. 

I would like to say this: that my previous experience in appearing 
before a committee has always been in a position of a member of a 
committee from my State of Colorado, and never have I oe 
before a committee as an administrator or in the position 1 am in 
today, until I appeared before the House committee this year. 

Since I have been Administrator, I have gone to all parts of the 
country, both in the electric program and in the telephone Es ram 
to determine firsthand the activities of REA and to meet firsthand 
with the people who are handling the borrowings from this organi- 
zation. 

I have found throughout the country a very favorable report of all 
people on the activities and the work that has been done as a result 
of borrowings from REA. I have found that people generally, 
throughout this country, are very favorable to the actions that Con- 
gress and this committee have given to the rural electrification pro- 
gram. 
~ T know firsthand, from having been born and raised on an unelec- 
trified farm, with poor telephone service, the benefits that can accrue 
to rural America from central station electricity and good telephone 
service. 

THE JOB AHEAD IN REA 





We have a big job in rural electrification yet to see that service 
of 1957 quality is available to these people. That is particularly 
true in the telephone program. In the rural electrification end of the 
program there is a revamping and rebuilding of the systems going on 
all over the country, which, in my opinion, is very necessary, because 
rural America has found out now how to use electrical energy. The 
first generation that has been born on these farms and ranches know- 
ing how to use electricity are beginning to take them over, and they 
are using electricity in an ever-increasing manner—much to their 
benefit, and, I believe, to the benefit of all of the people. 


INCREASING CONSUMPTION OF POWER ON REA LINES 






As an example, the increased load on rural REA-financed lines last 
year was about 15 percent, which compares with about 10 percent for 
the national average. Therefore, rural America is using more energy 
in proportion; that is, they are increasing their use of energy more 
than we are in the other segments of the industry. 









ELECTRIC LOAN PROGRAM 







Now, in regard to the loan program: 
During 1956, the electric loans amounted to about $190 million, 
and this is the largest of any year since 1951. 
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So far this fiscal year—this is up to the first of this month—our 
electric loans had amounted to $223,889,014. 

ar Russevt. That is just for the 4 months of this calendar 
year 

Mr. Hamu. No; that is for the fiscal year, Senator. 

Senator Russeii. From last July ? 

Mr. Hamu. Yes. 

Senator Russerz. I thought you used the expression “calendar 
year” a moment ago. 

Mr. Ham. Tt is the fiscal year. By June 30, it appears that 

the electric loans will amount to about $340 million. 


REASON FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Senator Srennis. Of course, you were not the Administrator a 
year ago, but, as I recall, at that time you people thought you could 
get along on a certain amount of money. e appropriated that 
much, and added some more to it. Even that, apparently, was not 
sufficient, and you recently came back for a deficiency appropriation, 
a supplemental. 

Mr. Hamu. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. What was the cause of that ? 

Mr. Hamm. May I give you my opinion on that? It is this, Sen- 
ator: About 3 years ago, REA started asking the various borrow- 
ers over the country to analyze their systems to see if they had a sys- 
tem capable of carrying the loads that it was being called upon to 
carry. It takes time to begin to get the effect of such a survey. 
Therefore, the effects of that original survey began to take effect dur- 
ing the last fiscal year—not preceding it, but during it. And our 
loan applications are beginning to come in for the revamping of 
the systems, based upon actual need, and we try to keep our loan 
program, Senator, based upon actual need. Therefore, the big in- 
crease showed up a long time after the previous Administrator was 
down here discussing with this committee the loan needs, because 
the loan requests they made were in line with the demands that had 
been filled out from our borrowers before that time. 

Mr. Scorr. In other words, Senator—if I may add to what Mr. 
Hamil has said—the earlier estimates that we presented to you last 
year, as I understand it, were based very largely on the same type of 
survey reports submitted by the many borrowers of the systems as 
to what their needs would be, as was this last one on which we came 
up for the $200 million additional. Coming from the same source, 
it reflects later thinking on the part of those people as to what they 
really need. 

Senator Youna. This is a case where the association of REA co-ops 
had anticipated the needs better than the Department had a year ago? 

Mr. Hami. I was not here when the request was made, but the 
request that REA did present was made from the survey that was 
taken among our borrowers, who constitute all of them. Therefore, 
their later survey showed the need for an increase. 

Senator Russety. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hamii. The money that has been loaned by REA is about in 
this proportion: Almost one-third of it has been for distribution sys- 
tems, and about one-third of it for improvement of the various sys- 
tems, and about one-third of it for generation and transmission. 
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In regard to the telephone program, during fiscal year 1956, tele- 
phone loans amounted to almost $81 million, and that is about the same 
amount as we plan will be loaned this fiscal year. The backlog of 
applications was reduced during the year from $51 million to less 
than $47 million. A little more than $76 million in applications was 
received during the year. 

New or improved service was extended to about 75,000 rural sub- 
scribers during 1956. It is expected that over 100,000 rural subscribers 
will receive new or improved service during this year. 

For fiscal 1958, electric loans are expected to total about $280 mil- 
lion, and telephone loans about $80 million. 

Senators, these figures are based upon surveys now in hand from 
these borrowers. If they change, it will have to come after this, be- 
cause these surveys have already come in, and this is what the bor- 
rowers have indicated to us that they will need. 

Now, in regard to the loan payment: 

In the electric program, electric borrowers have made advance pay- 
ments to REA of over $105 million. 


TOTAL OUTSTANDING LOANS 


Senator Russett. What is the total amount of loans outstanding, 
Mr. Hamil? 

Mr. Hamu. The total amount of electric loans made is a little over 
$3,400 million, on which we have actually advanced a little over $2,900 
million. A little more than $2,300,000 is outstanding. 

Am I about correct on those figures ? 

Mr. Herzog. Yes. 

Senator Russe... The percentage of advance payments to the total 
amount of loans shrunk a little during the year, did they not? 

Mr. Hamu. That, I cannot answer. I will have it answered in a 
moment. 

Mr. Herzog. What is the question ? 


PERCENTAGE OF ADVANCE PAYMENTS 


Senator Russet. Did the percentage of advance payments com- 
pared to the total amount of obligation outstanding decrease during 
the last year? 

Mr. Herzoc. That is right, because the advance payments amount 
to about $10 million annually. The outstanding loans are increasing 
at a faster rate, but the total amount of advance payments annually 
has gone up a little bit. 

Senator Russeii. All right. 

Mr. Hamit. We have 8 electric borrowers who are delinquent 
on their payments, amounting to $247,000, or about one-thirtieth of 
1 percent of the total amount of principal and interest due. 

In the telephone program we have advance payments at the present 
time of about $290,000, and we have 25 telephone borrowers who are 
delinquent, in a total amount of $562,000. These delinquencies are 
due nomures to construction delays and drought conditions. 

I have had a check made to find out how the telephone program 


compared to the electric program at the end of its seventh year, and 
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I find that the relative amounts are very similar. Therefore, the 
electric program was able to overcome this, and I believe, that by care- 
ful supervision we can obtain the same results in the telephone pro- 

ram. 
: Senator Russeiu. I hope that you do, Mr. Hamil. But I think 
it is going to require much more careful supervision than it did in 
the case of the electrical program. 

Mr. Hamiun. We agree with you 100 percent. 

Senator Russetz. There is a tremendous difference in these two 
types of operation. 

r. Ham. We agree with you 100 percent, Senator. 

Senator Russetx. I think you are going to have to watch these 

telephone loans very closely, if you are to stay out of trouble. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Hamu. In regard to the administrative funds for 1958: 

I have found, gentlemen, since becoming Administrator of REA 
that we have a very capable and effective staff, and I believe that they 
are doing a good job carrying out their functions. 

Now the heavy workload in the electrification program is being 
carried on with a greatly reduced staff in recent years. Since 1950 the 
average employment has been reduced from 1,152 to about 560 this 
year, in the electrical program. 

We do ask for consideration for a slight increase in the electric 
side of our program; we ask for $91,000 additional. We would like 
to have a little additional staff so that we can keep our borrowers ad- 
vised in regard to developments being made in the atomic-energy pro- 
gram, and we ask for a little additional help to go along with our 
engineering advice. That will add up to about $91,000 increase in 
the electric side of the program. 

In the telephone program, there is a request for an increase of about 
$507,000. We ask for that because the construction phase of the pro- 
gram is now beginning to take effect. 

In addition to that, as the chairman of the committee has said 
here, we are cognizant of the fact that we need further assistance in 
our loan security work in the telephone program, and we are asking 
for some additional help in that field. 

Operating borrowers will increase during the year from about 340 
to 450, and we feel that work in the development of the management 
angle of this side of the program is needed. We feel that this will 
be the time that we can best advise with these people to see that these 
loans are the kind of loans that you want made, and that they are 
repaid as they should be. Therefore we have asked you for con- 
sideration in that field. 

We will continue at every opportunity to see that this administrative 
expense is kept at a minimum. We want to work with the members 
of this committee, as a committee, and as the Members of the Con- 
gress, and with you individually to see that this program is carried 
forward in the manner that you want it carried forward. 

I have here today the Deputy Administrator and members of our 
staff. We hope that we will be able to answer any questions that 
you have. If you have questions we are unable to answer here, we 
will obtain the answers for you. 

Thank you very much for having us here with you today. 
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NEW ELECTRIC BORROWERS 


Senator Russexu. Are there any new electric cooperatives that 
were organized in the last year ? 

Mr. mit. I will, sir, ask Mr. Zook to answer that. 

Mr. Zoox. In the last fiscal year, Senator, we made one loan to a 
new electric distribution borrower in California. At the present time 
we have applications for two new electric distribution borrowers. 
That is in addition to borrowers which we designate as federated 
borrowers, which are for the purpose of generation and transmission. 

Senator Russexty. I did not include those wherein they all join 
within a State or an area. That is a combination of old henstetions 
rather than new ones. 

You have two new applications pending now ? 

Mr. Zoox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russetxt. Are they for distribution or generation? 

Mr. Zoox. Distribution, the two I referred to. One is in Alaska 
and the other is on the border of California and Nevada. 

Senator Russett. I assume they have no electric distribution sys- 
tem in that area now. Isthat right? 

Mr. Zoox. No, sir, they do not; and that, of course, is the problem. 

Senator Russety. Is that because they are so sparsely settled, and 
the cost of distribution is rather high ? 

Mr. Zoox. That, plus the cost of getting the power into the area 
from existing transmission and generation facilities outside of the 
area. That is in the Nevada-California case particularly. 


DELINQUENT ACCOUNTS 


Senator Russeiy. Regarding these eight electric cooperatives that 
are delinquent. Do you attribute that to poor management, or to the 
fact that they have an area which is very difficult for them to show 
an operating profit, or a combination of the two? 

Mr. Zoox. It is a combination of circumstances, Senator, and it 
varies in each of the eight cases, 

The 8 include 5 distribution borrowers, 1 power-type or federated 
borrower, and two which are so-called refrigeration borrowers. 

Prior to about 1948 loans were made to organizations for the pur- 
he of construction of refrigerated locker plants. These happen to 

two which under Indiana law could not be sponsored by a distri- 


bution borrower, and, therefore, had to go it pretty much on their own. 

Senator Russetu. Had to what? 

Mr. Zoox. Go pretty much on their own as far as help from other 
than REA. 

Senator Russert. Are any of the delinquent cooperatives located 
in Georgia ? 

Mr. Zoox. No, sir. 


REDUCTIONS IN FARM POPULATION 


Senator Russett. We are having a rather drastic decrease in the 
rural population in certain areas in this country. Is that reducing 
the income of these cooperatives ? 
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In some sections large numbers of people are moving out for vari- 
ous causes which it is not necessary to Machen: What effect is that 
having on the rural cooperatives in the operation of them? 

Mr. Hamu. I could answer that by saying this: We have had some 
areas where they have had reduced members along the lines, but 
overall, nationwide, the amount of energy used along the line has 
increased, because the remaining customers have increased the use of 
energy. 

Senator Russeizy. I know the consumption per outlet has greatly 
increased all over the country. If it has not, we are going to be in a 
mighty bad way to collect these loans, because we are constantly lend- 
ing vast sums to give them a better distribution system, higher volt- 
age lines, and all of those things. I can see the danger in this reduc- 
tion in the population, because, even if the man who stays behind 
increases his consumption, or if you increase your loans to enable him 
to increase his consumption and have not got as many people on the 
line, it seems to me it might pose certain dangers. 

Mr. Ham. This has been occurring, too: In spite of the fact that 
the number of farms in a great number of our areas has been reduced, 
the number of people living in the rural areas has increased, and that 
means that we have had some rural nonfarm people hooked onto REA 
financed lines. 

Senator Russeii. That may be the general situation, but everybody 
knows, I guess, more about their own State than they do about any- 
where else. 

In my State, in Emanuel County, the best agricultural county, we 
had, I noticed in the paper the other day, a population decrease by, I 
think, almost 3,037 in the last year. The same thing is true with 
Laurens County, and others: They have been fine farming counties, 
but now people are planting their lands in trees, and things of that 
nature, and T just do not believe those people will stay on the farm. 
The net population has decreased anyhow, and they all have rural 
electricfication systems serving the farms. 

Mr. Scorr. As you know, Senator, each of these applications is very 
carefully analzyed when they come in for an additional loan, and that 
is one of the things I have heard these men talk about, particularly. 
They take that into account very closely—the reduction in the number 
of connections. 

Senator Russet. We are just now getting to the period where 
these repayments really mean something; are we not? Is there not a 
deferment setup which steps up the repayment rate after 10 years? Is 
that it? 

Mr. Hamiu. Most of them were deferred 5 vears, but we are pretty 
well along. 

Senator Russetxi. Most of them are out of that period of deferral 
now, and are making their maximum payments ? 

Mr. Hamt. And they are getting along over the Nation, Senator, 
in very good condition, as represented by the figures here. 


GENERATION LOANS 
Senator Russerx. I notice that your loans for generation have 


stepped up tremendously. I suppose that is a natural part of the de- 
velopment of this system. 
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In the early days it was nearly 95 or 99 percent, I suppose, for 
transmission and distribution facilities, and now it has swung around 
to where a very large part of it is for generation. That is because 
this increased consumption just cannot be met from other reasonable 
sources. Is that the reason for the increase in the generation ¢ 

Mr. Hamu. Senator, we have used as a major factor before we 
make a generation loan whether or not it is the most economical 
method of those people involved providing themselves with electrical 
energy, and we are very careful in. analyzing all factors that go into 
a generation and transmission loan. 


TOTAL OUTSTANDING LOANS BY STATES 





Senator Russeii. If you have tables that show the total amount 
that is outstanding, and the annual amount of the obligation, could 
you let us have that by States over the Nation? Would that be too 
difficult ? 

Mr. Ham. No, we can get that. We will provide that for you, 
Senator. 

Senator Russeix. And also a list of the location of the telephone 
and electric loans that are delinquent at the present time, namely the 
cooperatives. ’ 

Mr. Hamin. We can give that to you also, and will. 

(The information requested follows :) 


TaBLe I.—Balance outstanding from REA_ sec. 4 and sec, 5 loans as of Dec. 31 

















pat . ’ 
1956, by States 
Interest | Principal | | Interest | Principal 
United States.| $115, 167,082 | $2, 303, 581, 939 || 

fanantic HE IGT do 1a 4, 566 88, 494 
Alabama_- 2, 562, 186 | 55, 5383, 481 || New Hampshire... 211, 581 6, 349, 775 
Arizona... . 1, 021, 896 | 16, 406, 829 || New Jersey-__- 41, 395 1, 229. 187 
Arkansas. - 4, 143, 663 | 70, 955, 100 || New Mexico. 2 3, 308, 052 56, 220, 685 
California. - - 181, 325 17, 533, 604 || New York...-__.- 59, 313 2, 250, 064 
Colorado. . 2, 859, 337 62, 051, 464 || North Carolina. _- 3, 421, 340 69, 708, 816 
Delaware... ; 127, 153 | 3, 539, 983 || North Dakota. ____ 5, 604, 253 86, 620, 952 
Florida 1, 578, 581 | 37, 152, 030 a 1, 166, 021 39, 171, 377 
Georgia. __- 2, 467, 172 70, 284, 421 || Oklahoma-.--__- 6, 326, 954 99, 084, 286 
Idaho-_-- 540, 031 13, 214, 705 || Oregon....._.-..__- 1, 479, 244 28, 639, 342 
Illinois - . - 3, 483, 108 | 66, 636, 568 || Pennsylvania. _ ___ 694, 487 | 24, 019, 580 
Indiana _- 910, 651 31, 847, 082 || South Carolina_____| 2, 182, 464 | 54, 594, 382 
Iowa. - ; 5, 593, 221 103, 553, 617 |! South Dakota_._- 4, 649, 809 73, 464, 417 
Kansas 4, 337, 715 72, 099, 058 || Tennessee-_.__- 3, 470, 839 69, 783, 502 
Kentucky - 5, 133, 886 104, 674, 919 | Texas. __..._- ; 8, 089, 618 181, 501, 288 
Louisiana- -- - j 1, 694, 468 34, 613, 363 || Utah. Fhe ccbeles 265, 182 5, 744, 378 
Maine. dotteh | 64, 233 1, 762, 471 Vermont... -_-- 91, 568 2, 998, 155 
Maryland. _- 458, 145 | 11, 999, 998 |! Virginia... -__. 2, 404, 237 47, 597, 941 
Michigan 1, 968, 774 | 43, 482, 538 || Washington-_____. 1, 211, 378 | 26, 042, 921 
Minnesota al 4,451, 658 | 104, 489, 342 | West Virginia. _ 37, 263 | 948, 475 
Mississippi-- -- 5 3,012, 411 | 63, 406, 336 i| Wisconsin. -_-._---_-- 4, 729, 170 82, 705, 714 
Missouri_-- - . a 11, 028, 783 | 180, 665, 155 || Wyoming--._-..--. 1, 070, 018 23, 072, 275 
Montana 1, 888, 424 | 36, 582, 750 || Alaska. _........... 939, 941 | 17, 961, 442 
Nebraska 4, 201, 590 | 91, 987, 699 1 Puerto Rico-__.-_- piste ds 9, 312, 000 
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TaBLeE II.—IJnterest and principal due on REA sec. 4 and sec. 5 loans for the fiscal 
year 1956, by States 


1 | 
Interest due | Principal due Interest due | Principal due 


| 
United States.| $68, 513, 108 
| aerieribiesaneeinaiele 1, 230 
Alabama. ------- 
| 


971, 459 2, 323, 422 || New Hampshire _- 91, 237 
Arizona - ------ 


238, 269 444, 104 New Jersey -_..--.---- 14, 793 
990, 231 1, 702, 476 || New Mexico--_-..__-| 629, 711 
266, 152 354, New York_____-__- 40, 445 
275, 098 North Carolina___- , 122, 143 
47, 596 , North Dakota__-___.- 735, 759 
547, 937 , 072, eee . 623, 933 
1, 186, 584 ’ | Oklahoma..__- , 530, 270 
i eae 200, 570 31, Oregon ; 460, 659 
PR awe seen sn! 1, 172, 466 ‘ ’ Pennsylvania __.__-_- 374, 250 
Pogiens............- 596, 229 | South Carolina 864, 290 
Ne oahlraaric | 1, 804, 158 3, 274, South Dakota- aa , 168, 634 
Kansas = 1, 347, 216 2, | Tennessee _- Lawl , 165, 810 
Kentucky ------- 1, 348, 955 2, 98 ; | 2, 767, 947 
Louisiana - -------.-} 521, 345 , 074, eee 60, 988 
Maine_--__- 31, 664 , 254 || Vermont. .--_---- 55, 727 | 
Maryland -__-- 180, 010 . Virginia______- 779, 716 
Michigan 646, 339 , 102, Washington __- 360, 928 
Minnesota.------ --- 1, 950, 171 3, 715, 078 West Virginia. - 18, 867 | 
Mississippi-------- 1, 113, 473 , 948, 655 || Wisconsin____ , 424,020 | 
Missouri- - -- 2, 996, 607 | . 299, 067 || Wyoming_.-- $22, 582 | 
Montana. -__--- 557, 307 24, oi Se : 183, 732 | 
Nebraska. ---- - -- 1, 557, 462 2, 247, § | Puerto Rico--_- 119, 670 











TaBLE III.—Principal and interest due on debt obligations of REA electric borrowers, 
1955-60 ' 


Electric borrowers 


Sa eniiimcie ican —— 
Interest | Principal | 
due | due 


Fiscal year 


$31, 986, 723 $58, 073, 094 A 
36, 864, 640 68. 513, 108 105, 377, 748 
38, 620, 000 66, 555, 000 105, 245, 000 
2, 020, 000 72, 655, 000 , 675, 000 
neem 44, 835, 000 77, 870, 000 22, 706, 000 
gad 47, 755, 000 3, 130, 000 30, 885, 000 


1 Due amounts for 1955 and 1956 include notes declared due and paid in full. 1957 through 1960 estimated 
on basis of all funds under loan contract. 


DELINQUENT BORROWERS AS OF MARCH 31, 1957 


ELECTRIC 


Littlefield Electric Cooperative, Inc., Littlefield, Ariz. 

Prairie Power Cooperative, Inc., Fairfield, Idaho 

Old Capital Blectric Refrigeration Membership Corp., Corydon, Ind. 
Consumers Electric Refrigeration Membership Corp., Orleans, Ind. 
City of New Prague, New Prague, Minn. 

Northcentral Mississippi Electric Power Association, Senatobia, Miss. 
Northeast Missouri Electric Power Cooperative, Palmyra, Mo. 
Southwestern Electric Cooperative, Clayton, N. Mex. 


TELEPHONE 


Southwest Arkansas Telephone Cooperative, Inc., Texarkana, Ark. 
Santa Fe Telephone Co., Inc., Melrose, Fla. 

Planters Rural Telephone Cooperative, Inc., Millen, Ga. 
Daviess-Martin County Rural Telephone Corp., Montgomery, Ind. 
Avoyelles Telephone Co., Inc., Cottonport, La. 

Lafourche Telephone Co., Inc., LaRose, La. 

Bay Springs Telephone Co., Inc., Bay Springs, Miss. 

Valley Rural Telephone Cooperative Association, Glasgow, Mont. 
Roosevelt County Rural Telephone Cooperative, Inc., Portales, N. Mex. 
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Skyline Telephone Membership Corp., West Jefferson, N. C. 
Surry Telephone Membership Corp., Dobson, N. C. 

Dickey Rural Telephone Mutual Aid Corp., Ellendale, N. Dak. 
Northwest Mutual Aid Telephone Corp., Ray, N. Dak. 
Oklahoma Automatic Telephone Co., Inc., Kiowa, Okla. 

North Central Telephone Cooperative Corp., Lafayette, Tenn. 
Eastex Telephone Cooperative, Inc., Henderson, Tex. 
Poka-Lambro Rural Telephone Cooperative, Inc., Tahoka, Tex. 
Medina Telephone Cooperative, Inc., Bandera, Tex. 

Texas Farmers’ Telephone Co., Inc., Little River, Tex. 

Taylor Telephone Cooperative, Inc., Merkel, Tex. 

Cap Rock Rural Telephone Cooperative, Inc., Spur, Tex. 

XIT Rural Telephone Cooperative, Inc., Dalhart, Tex. 

South Central Utah Telephone Association, Inc., Tropic, Utah 
Chequamegon Telephone Cooperative, Inc., Cable, Wis. 

Cream Valley Telephone Co., Hawkins, Wis. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE LOANS 


Senator Russe.i. Senator Young. 

Senator Youne. Do you make loans to REA cooperatives to help 
the farmer buy new electrical appliances, that is to help him finance 
them ¢ 

Mr. Hamit. Yes, we do. If the cooperative requests it from us, 
and there are no convenient methods in the area of providing it, we 
do that, Senator. It is under section 5 of the act. 

Senator Youna. I had a letter from a merchant just a few days 
ago, and here is the question he raised: He said the co-ops serving his 
area receive a 2 percent loan—and that is much cheaper money than 
he can borrow. 

Senator Russet. It is cheaper than the United States Government 
can borrow, sir. 

Senator Youne. Yes, and that they were using this money to help 
the farmers get new appliances. He said they were selling these 
appliances many times at less than cost, and were installing these 
units—electric stoves, and so on, free of charge. He said he could 
not exist under that kind of competition. 

My question is: Do you check to see if an REA co-op is losing 
money in that phase of its operations, and making it up on electric 
rate increases ? 

I would think that a loan such as this ought to go in an operation 
that at least would not lose money. 

Mr. Hamin, Let me answer that, Senator, by saying: We do not en- 
courage any cooperative to borrow section 5 loan funds. When we 
do make a loan to them under section 5—which is the section that they 
are made under—we ask them to contact other suppliers and distribu- 
tors in the area to see if the appliances and equipment can be provided 
from those sources. However, there are cases, Senator, where other 
suppliers and distributors in the area are not interested, and, therefore, 
these cooperatives in some cases have gone into the sales end of the ap- 
pliance business to develop their load and to provide members with 
an opportunity to supply themselves with these conveniences. But 
we do not encourage it. 

Senator Youne. I think electric stoves and refrigerators are avail- 
able in almost any area of the United States. I have been a stanch 
supporter of REA. I have defended them many, many times. But 
I do not like to see them get into any kind of business practice that 
is unfair to their competitors. When loans like that are made, I think 
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they should be careful that that operation is not a losing one and that 
their losses are not offset by higher rates for electricity. In so doing 
they could injure the good businessmen that are serving their area. 
nator DirKsEN. Will the Senator yield? 
Senator Youne. Yes. 


LOAN PROCEDURE UNDER SECTION 5 


Senator Dirksen. How do you handle those loans under section 5? 

Mr. Hamt. I will ask Mr. Zook to make an explanation on that, sir. 

Mr. Zoox. Senator, the loan is made to the organization, the co- 
operative in the case Senator Young mentioned. 

Senator Dixsen. This is a separate loan; is it not? 

Mr. Zoox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dmxsen. And specifically under a contract with relation to 
section 5? 

Mr. Zoox. Yes, sir; it is made to that organization for the purpose 
of relending to its consumers, based on the establishment of what we 
call a credit committee by the organization of that borrower to review 
the applications for financing. 

Those purposes are generally set forth in the law, that is, they 
would be household appliances, they might be electric farm produc- 
tion equipment, and in some cases, even irrigation pumps. 

The borrower then keeps a separate account in connection with 
those funds. 

Under the separate loan contract which is issued, he is required 
to make regular payments as the money reloaned comes in. Normally, 
we recommend they charge a minimum of 4 percent interest on those 
loans, because they need it to cover their business operations in the 
handling of that account. 

INTEREST RATE 


Senator Dirksen. What interest rate do you charge? 

Mr. Zoox. Two percent. 

Senator Dirksen. Two percent ? 

Mr. Zook. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. And you recommend to the borrower that he 
get not less than 4 percent ? 

Mr. Zoox. That is right. 

Senator Dmxsen. But it does not prevent him from getting more 
than 4 percent ? 

Mr. Zook. No, sir; we have no upper limit on it. 

Senator Dirksen. In other words, the cooperative, in selling ap- 
pliances, could charge 5 or 6 percent on the installment paper? 

Mr. Zoox. Yes, sir. There is one thing we should bring out here, 
and that is that predominantly the cooperatives themselves work 
through the dealers in the area. These organizations themselves, as 
far as the program is concerned, do not normally merchandise. They 
normally arrange with the dealers for servicing, for sales, and for the 
recourse contract with those dealers. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you mean by that, Mr. Zook, that the co-op 
reloans the money to a dealer? ; 

Mr. Zoox. They reloan it to the consumer, but arrangement is made 
through the dealer. The method of payment varies. In some cases, 
the payments are made directly to the co-op, rather than to the dealer. 
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LIST OF APPLIANCE LOANS 


Senator Dirksen. How many such loans have there been? Let me 

suggest you include in the record a complete list of loans. 
r. Zook. We can do that, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. To the co-ops. 

Senator Russe... Under section 5. 

Mr. Zook. You would like the total number of loans that have been 
made, or the total number of borrowers receiving those loans ? 

Senator Dirksen. The specific number of loans made, to what bor- 
rowers, and at what interest rate, the amounts, and other details, and 
listed by cooperatives. I think we should have that information in 
the record. 


(The information requested follows :) 


REA Loans Mabe FoR CONSUMER FAcILITIES UNDER SECTION 5 OF THE RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION AcT OF 1936, AS AMENDED 


Section 5 of the Rural Electrification Act reads as follows: 

“Seo. 5. The Administrator is authorized and empowered, from the sums 
hereinbefore authorized, to make loans for the purpose of financing the wiring 
of the premises of persons in rural areas and the acquisition and installation of 
electrical and plumbing appliances and equipment. Such loans may be made 
to any of the borrowers of funds loaned under the provisions of section 4, or 
to any person, firm, or corporation supplying or installing the said wiring, 
appliances, or equipment. Such loans shall be for such terms, subject to such 
conditions, and so secured as reasonably to assure repayment thereof, and shall 
be at a rate of interest of 2 per centum per annum; interest rates on the 
unmatured and unpaid balance of any loans made pursuant to this section prior 
to September 21, 1944, shall be adjusted to 2 per centum per annum.” 

Under the authority contained in section 5, REA loaned $33,045,344 to March 
31, 1957, exclusive of those loans which were not used and were rescinded. 
At March 31, 1957, a total of $27,778,339, loaned for purposes specified in 
section 5, had been advanced to borrowers. One hundred and twenty-three 
borrowers had unpaid principal balances on section 5 loans totaling $6,608,864 
at March 31, 1957, and were paying interest at 2 percent on these loans. 

The rural electric systems listed below have borrowed from REA for the 
purpose of financing consumers’ facilities as specified in section 5. Their total 
borrowings for this purpose are also shown. ‘Those borrowers whose entire 
indebtedness under section 5 has been repaid are indicated by an asterisk (*) 
to the left of total amount loaned them. This listing does not include section 5 
loans that were rescinded at a later date. 


Total loans under sec. 5 of the Rural Electrification Act, to Mar. 31, 1957 


Name and address of borrower Amount 


Clarke-Washington Electric Membership Corp., Jackson, Ala___- *$760. 00 
Cullman Electric Cooperative, Cullman, Ala *24, 967. 13 
Pioneer Electric Cooperative, Greenville, Ala *575, 000. 00 
South Alabama Electric Cooperative, Troy, Ala *2, 312. 00 
Dixie Electric Cooperative, Union Springs, Ala *10, 133. 41 
Pea River Electric Cooperative, Ozark, Ala *19, 743. 42 
Southern Pine Electric Cooperative, Inc., Brewton, Ala 410, 000. 00 
Tallapoosa River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Lafayette, Ala *2, 732. 28 
Black Warrior Electric Membership Corp., Demopolis, Ala *2, 476. 00 
Central Alabama Electrie Cooperative, Prattville, Ala *3, 637. 73 
Wiregrass Electric Cooperative, Inc., Hartford, Ala *19, 984. 70 
Tombigbee Electric Cooperative, Inc., Guin, Ala 200, 000. 00 
Central Electric Refrigeration Cooperative, Grove Hill, Ala *37, 294. 80 
Navopache Electric Cooperative, Inc., Lakeside, Ariz *150, 000. 00 
Sulphur Springs Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Willcox, Ariz... *195, 000. 00 
Mohave Electric Cooperative, Kingman, Ariz 50, 000. 00 
Duncan Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Duncan, Ariz *100, 000. 00 
Craighead Electric Cooperative Corp., Jonesboro, Ark *6, 972. 60 


91653 —57-——-26 
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Name and address of borrower 


First Electric Cooperative Corp., Jacksonville, Ark__.___________ 

Farmers Electric Cooperative Corp., Newport, Ark_...-..-.._--- 
Southwest Arkansas Electric Cooperative Corp., Texarkana, Ark__ 
Arkansas Valley Electric Cooperative Corp., Ozark, Ark 
Woodruff Electric Cooperative Corp., Forrest City, Ark 
Carroll Electric Cooperative Corp., Berryville, Ark_._____________ 
C & L Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Star City, Ark 
Clay County Electric Cooperative Corp., Corning, Ark____.________ 
Mississippi County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Blytheville, Ark____ 
Ozarks Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Fayetteville, Ark 
North Arkarsas Electric Cooperative Corp., Salem, Ark__________ 
Ouachita Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Camden, Ark 
Petit Jean Electric Cooperative Corp., Clinton, Ark___..__________ 
South Central Arkansas Electric Cooperative, Inc., Arkadelphia, 


































Riceland Electric Cooperative, Inc., Stuttgart, Ark 
Ashley-Chicot Electric Cooperative, Inc., Hamburg, Ark 
Rich Mountain Electric Cooperative, Mena, Ark_________________ 
Mountain Empire Electric Cooperative, Inc., Campo, Calif 
Anza Electric Cooperative, Anza, Calif........................_ 
Grand Valley Rural Power Lines, Inc., Grand Junction, Colo_____~_ 
San Luis Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Monte Vista, 





















Morgan County Rural Electric Association, Fort Morgan, Colo 
Intermountain Rural Electric Association, Littleton, Colo 
Southeast Colorado Power Association, La Junta, Colo__._.._______ 
Gunnison County Electric Association, Inc., Crested Butte, Colo___ 
Delta Montrose Rural Power Lines Association, Delta, Colo 
Union Rural Electric Association, Inc., Brighton, Colo 
San Miguel Power Association, Inc., Nucla, Colo 
Highline Electric Association, Holyoke, Colo_____._._______-___-__- 
Poudre Valley Rural Electric Association, Inc., Fort Collins, Colo__ 
La Plata Electric Association, Inc., Durango, Colo 
Empire Electric Association, Inc., Cortez, Colo__.._._.______-__----- 
Holy Cross Electric Association, Inc., Glenwood Springs, Colo 
Yampa Valley Electric Association, Steamboat Springs, Colo 
Delaware Electric Cooperative, Inc., Greenwood, Del_._._..._.-----_ 
Suwannee Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Live Oak, Fla 
Sumter Electric Cooperative, Inc., Sumterville, Fla____.._._..____-_ 
West Florida Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Graceville, Fla_ 
Escambia River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Jay, Fla__....-.-- ~~ 
Central Florida Electric Cooperative, Inc., Chiefland, Fla_._._.._-- 
Peace River Valley Electric Membership Cooperative, Inc., 
Say AUN iN ce ale ate crak a Dea dmcsesepgeniphalaoenns 
Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Madison, Fla 
Talquin Electric Cooperative,, Inc., Quincy, Fla__..._._________ 
Choctawhatchee Electric Cooperative, Inc... De Funiak Springs, 
Withlacoochee River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Dade City, Fla_ 
Gulf Coast Electric Cooperative, Inc., Wewahitchka, Fla 
The Rayle Electric Membership Corp., Washington, Ga 
Troup County Electric Membership Corp., La Grange, Ga 
Colquitt County Rural Electric Co., Moultrie, Ga__._--__-_--_--_ 
Upson County Electric Membership Corp., Thomaston, Ga___~~_- 
Carroll Electric Membership Corp., Carrollton, Ga_.___.____--_--_ 
Douglas County Electric Membership Corp., Douglasville, Ga____ 
Hart County Electric Membership Corp., Hartwell, Ga 
Altamaha Electric Membership Corp., Lyons, Ga. _-._-------__ 
Sumter Electric Membership Corp., Americus, Ga___.-_.__------ 
Snapping Shoals Electric Membership Corp., Covington, Ga___-~- 
Central Georgia Electric Membership Corp., Jackkson, Ga--__~- 
Irwin County Electric Membership Corp., Ocilla, Ga_-.__._----~ 
Flint Electric Membership Corp., Reynolds, Ga_..-..----------- 
Satilla Rural Electric Membership Corp., Alma, Ga_-_---------- 


























































































































Total loans under sec. 5 of the Rural Electrification Act, to Mar. 31, 1957 









Amount 

$230, 000. 00 
*5, 949. 52 
*3, 825. 00 
280, 000. 00 
*10, 457. 00 
151, 000. 00 
677, 500. 00 
*2, 176. 60 
*8, 229. 41 
*7, 556.13 


30, 000. 00 
*484. 00 
50, 000. 00 
*236. 00 


*23, 349. 70 
*105, 000. 00 
*2, 468. 42 


504, 000. 00 
*7, 126. 00 
31, 000. 00 


*5, 708. 00 
150, 000. 00 
250, 000. 00 

*9, 954. 28 

*1, 612. 23 
*37, 722. 74 
*16, 729. 14 
*19, 255. 12 
*13, 357. 51 
*17, 997. 44 

*5, 000. 00 

*33, 545. 27 

*1, 837. 48 
*11, 553. 72 
*76, 464: 54 
*16, 229. 26 

*114, 299. 75 
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Total loans. under sec. 5 of the Rural Electrification Act 


Name and address of borrower 
Grady County Electric Membership Corp., Cairo, Ga 
Washington County Electric Membership Corp., Sandersville, Ga__ 
Mitchell County Electric Membership Corp., Camilla, Ga 
Ocmulgee Electric Membership Corp., Eastman, Ga 
Jefferson County Electric Membership Corp., Louisville, Ga 
Lamar Electric Membership Corp., Barnesville, Ga 
Sawnee Electric Membership Corp., Cumming, Ga 
Habersham Electric Membership Corp., Clarkesville, Ga 
Jackson Electric Membership Corp., Jefferson, Ga 
Cobb County Rural Electric Membership Corp., Marietta, Ga__-_- 
Three-Notch Electric Membership Corp., Donalsonville, Ga 
Canoochee Electric Membership Corp., Reidsville, Ga 
Little Ocmulgee Electric Membership Corp., Alamo, Ga 
Excelsior Electric Membership Corp., Metter, Ga 
The Oconee Electric Membership Corp., Dudley, Ga 
Okefenoke Rural Electric Membership Corp., Nahunta, Ga 
Community Cold Storage Cooperative, Inc., Camilla, Ga 
Tri-County Electric Membership Corp., Gray, Ga 
Slash Pine Electric Membership Corp., Homerville, Ga 
Amicalola Electric Membership Corp., Jasper, Ga 
Middle Georgia Electric Membership Corp., Vienna, Ga 
Pataula Electric Membership Corp., Cuthbert, Ga 
Coastal Electric Membership Corp., Midway, Ga 
Northern Lights, Inc., Sandpoint, Idaho 
Clearwater Power Co., Lewiston, Idaho_- 
Kootenai Rural Electrification Association, 


Ine., Coeur d’Alene, 


Long Valley Power, Inc., 

Idaho County Light & Power C eumetiee Association, Inc 
ville, Idaho 

Raft River Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc. 

Fall River Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Ashton, Idaho__ 

Lost River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Mackay, Idaho 

Prairie Power Cooperative, Inc., Fairfield, Idaho____. 

Wayne-White Counties Electric Cooperative, Fairfield, Ill__ 

Coles-Moultrie Electric Cooperative, Mattoon, Il----_---____--_~_ 

Illinois Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Princeton, Tll____ 

Illinois Rural Electric Co., Winchester, Ill 

Menard Electric Cooperative, Petersburg, Il 

Edgar Electric Cooperative Association, Paris, 

Illini Electric Cooperative, Champaign, Ill 

Shelby Electric Cooperative, Shelbyville, Ill 

Adams Electrieal Cooperative, Camp Point, Ill 

Western Illineis Electric Cooperative, Carthage, Ill 

Egyptian Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Steeleville, I1l____ 

Norris Electric Cooperative, Newton, Ill 

Corn Belt Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bloomington, Ill 

Spoon River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Canton, Ill 

M. J. M. Electric Cooperative, Inc., Carlinville, Tl 

Southern [llinois Electric Cooperative, Dongola, Il 

Jo-Carroll Electric Cooperative, Inc., Elizabeth, Ill 

Clay Electric Cooperative, Inc., Flora, Ill 

Utilities District of Western Indiana Rural Electric Membership 
Corp., Bloomfield, Ind 

Whitley County Rural Electric Membership Corp., Columbia City, 


., Grange- 


. Malta, Idaho. 


Fayette-Union County Rural Electric Membership Corp., Liberty, 


Henry © ounty Rural Electric Membership Corp., New Castle, Ind 
Rush County Rural Electric Membership Corp., Rushville, Ind___- 
Carroll County Rural Electric Membership Corp., Delphi, Ind 


Daviess-Martin County Rural Electric Membership Corp., Wash- 
ington, Ind 


401 


, to Mar. 31, 1957 


Amount 
*$22, 068. 86 
*17, 347. 98 
117, 498. 07 
*25, 137. 50 
*99, 247.18 
*20, 000. 00 
443, 000. 00 
*2, 613. 61 
*1, 006. 19 
*5, 465. 00 
*46, 389. 84 
*11, 497. 32 
*27, 666. 39 
#38, 575. 80 
*45, 000. 00 
385, 000. 00 
*928. 30 
*6, 488. 86 
54, 546 
*248. 00 
360, 000. 00 
52, 913. 
*1. 054. 00 
460, 000. 00 
*5, 048. 32 


- 288. 
520. 00 


*3, 276. 

*5, 000. 00 
*21, 526. 93 
*10, 607. 

, a60. § 

» tal. 

, 397.8 

, o81. 

, 178. 

2, 890. 
2, 965. 

+7. 059.5 
*6, 163. 
*3, 414. 
50, 546. 
*16, 674. 
*3, 877. 

, 426. 67 
955. ! 
003. 

*26, 449. 
*3, 578. 37 
*3, 117. 


*154. 
50, 976. 
*1, 358. 00 

*162. 00 
*7, 319. 02 

*100. 00 


*1, 050. 92 
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Name and address of borrower 


Decatur County Rural Electric Membership Corp., Greensburg, Ind_ 
Fulton County Rural Electric Membership Corp., Rochester, Ind_ 
Hancock County Rural Electric Membership Corp., Greenfield, 
Orange County Rural Electric Membership Corp., Orleans, Ind__-_ 
Southeastern Indiana Rural Electric Membership Corp., Osgood, 
Steuben County Rural Electric Membership Corp., Angola, Ind_- 
Tipmont Rural Hlectric Membership Corp., Linden, Ind___-__~- 
Wayne County Rureal Electric Membership Corp., Richmond, Ind. 
Clark County Rural Electric Membership Corp., Sellersburg, Ind_-_ 
Dubois Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Jasper, Ind___--______-- 
Kosciusko County Rural Electric Membership Corp., Warsaw, Ind_ 
Harrison County Rural Electric Membership Corp., Croydon, Ind__ 


Jackson County Rural Electric Membership Corp., Brownstown, 
Ind 


Southern Indiana Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Tell City, Ind__ 
Old Capital Electric Refrigeration Membership Corp., Corydon, 
Consumers Electric Refrigeration Membership Corp., Orleans, 
Plymouth Electric Cooperative Association, Le Mars, Iowa__----~- 
Marshall County Rural Electric Cooperative, Marshalltown, Iowa 
Eastern Iowa Light & Power Cooperative, Wilton Junction, Iowa__ 
Humboldt County Rural Electric Cooperative, Humboldt, Iowa___-_ 
Harrison County Rural Electric Cooperative, Woodbine, Iowa 
Monona County Rural Electric Cooperative, Onawa, Iowa__------ 
Guthrie County Rural Electric Cooperative Association, Guthrie 

Cmte, BO is dw asic 
South Crawford Rural Electric Cooperative, Denison, Iowa___-___ 
Nishnabotna Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, Harlan, Iowa_ __ 
Buena Vista County Rural Electric Cooperative, Storm Lake, Iowa_ 
Franklin Rural Electric Cooperative, Hampton, Iowa__--------__ 
Butler County Rural Electric Cooperative, Allison, Iowa____---~- 
Calhoun County Electric Cooperative Association, Rockwell City, 


Maquoketa Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, Anamosa, Iowa___-_ 
Wright County Rural Electric Cooperative, Clarion, Towa___-_~__- 
Pocahontas County Rural Cooperative Association, Pocahontas, 
Greene County Rural Electric Cooperative, Jefferson, lowa______- 
Hardin County Rural Electric Cooperative, Iowa Falls, lowa____- 
Winnebago Rural Electric Cooperative Association, Thompson, 

PN eee Ee ee beat cnane 
Hawkeye Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Cresco, Iowa____---- 
Linn County Rural Electric Cooperative Association, Marion, 
O’Brien County Rural Electrie Cooperative, Primghar, Iowa_____ 
Woodbury County Rural Electric Cooperative Association, Moville, 
D. E. K. Rural Electric Cooperative, Estherville, lowa___________ 
Cherokee County Rural Electric Cooperative, Cherokee, Ilowa_____ 
Ida County Rural Electric Cooperative, Ida Grove, Iowa____-___-- 
Sac County Rural Electric Cooperative, Sac City, Iowa 


Southeast Iowa Cooperative Electric Association, Mt. Pleasant, 






Farmers’ Electric Cooperative, Inc., Greenfield, Iowa 
Allamakee-Clayton Electric Cooperative, Inc., Postville, Iowa_-_-_- 
Nyman Electric Cooperative, Inc., Stanton, Iowa 
Southern Iowa Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bloomfield, Iowa 
Clarke Electric Cooperative, Inc., Osceola, Iowa 


Total loans under sec. 5 of the Rural Electrification Act. to Mar. 31, 1957 





Amount 


*$10, 408. 57 
*16, 200. 00 


*3, 100. 59 
10, 456. 00 


3, 487. 00 
*11, 443. 90 
*3, 420. 00 
*7, 042. 18 
*1, 804. 00 
*300. 00 

*4, 992. 00 
*8, 037. 94 


*2, 921. 42 
*21, 000. 00 


62, 000. 00 


40, 000. 00 
*22, 817. 00 
*4, 004. 40 
*16, 981. 14 
*4, 779. 21 
*640. 90 

*2, 734. 40 


*3, 886. 00 
51, 342. 00 
*1, 414. 00 
*33, 766. 96 
*4, 801. 68 
*1, 624. 99 


*1, 197. 37 
*12, 552. 60 
*2, 689. 06 


*17, 378. 03 
*103. 00 
*2, 589. 65 


*4, 062. 80 
*6, 279. 00 


*599. 00 
*1, 704. 68 


*917. 00 
*7, 899. 66 
*2, 137.00 
*4, 939. 80 
*4, 107. 00 


*1, 996. 00 


*4, 974. 00 

*940. 00 
*3, 080. 00 
*2, 919. 00 


*20, 000. 00 
*3, 224. 00 











To 


atwmewawme® ww we eee 


Lee ced eet A eet eed 
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Total loans under see. 5 of the Rural Electrification Act, to Mar. 31, 1957 


Name and address of borrower 
Jewell Mitchell Cooperative Electric Co., Inc., Mankato, Kans___- 
The Cooperative Electric Power & Light Co., Inc., Iola, Kans___- 
The Brown-Atchison Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Hor- 


Sumner-Cowley Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Welling- 
ton, 

D. 8. & O. Rural Electric Cooperative Association, Solomon, Kans_ 

The Sedgwick County Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., 
Cheney, Kans 

Butler Rural Electric Cooperative Association,, El Dorado, Kans_ 

The Kaw Valley Electric Cooperative Co., Inc., Topeka, Kans___ 

Doniphan Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Troy, Kans 

c. & W. Rural Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Clay Center, 


The Coffey ‘Count Rural Electric Caunerttins ‘Association, Inc., 
Burlington, Kans 

Flint Hills Rural Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Council 
Grove, Kans 

The Norton-Decatur Cooperative Electric Co., Inc., Norton, Kans__ 

The N. C. K. Electric Cooperative, Inc., Belleville, Kans 

The Nemaha Marshall Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., 
Axtell, Kans 

The Sekan Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Girard, Kans___- 

The Ark Valley Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Hutchinson, 


Central Kansas Electric Cooperative, Inc., Great Bend, Kans 
P. R. & W. Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Wamego, Kans__ 
Western Cooperative Electric Association, Wakeeney, Kans___.__~_ 
Jackson County Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., McKee, Ky__—- 
Jackson Purchase Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Paducah, Ky_- 
Salt River Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Bardstown, Ky__--__ 
Taylor County Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Campbellsville, 
_ rr satatneest eed connie 
Pennyrile Rural El lectric Cooperative Corp., ‘Hopkinsville, Ky____ 
Inter-County Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Danville, Ky__-- 
Shelby Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Shelbyville, Ky______~~ 
Farmers Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Glasgow, Ky__--~--~---~ 
Warren Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Bowling Green, Ky_- 
Hickman-Fulton Counties Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Hick- 
man, Ky__-_-_ ieeatine 
Blue Grass Rural Electric C ooperative Corp., Nicholasville, Ky__- 
Harrison County Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Cynthiana, Ky_ 
West Kentucky Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Mayfield, Ky_- 
Nolin Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Elizabethtown, Ky__--~~ 
South Kentucky Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Somerset, Ky-- 
Henderson-Union Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Henderson, 
ii a a caenesae encaacepedisisc amined os aoiecae ein eaten eae 
Licking Valley Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., West Liberty, 
Ky 
Cumberland Valley Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Corbin, Ky_-_ 
Big Sandy Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Paintsville, Ky_..___ 
Grayson Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Grayson,Ky 
Valley Electric Membership Corp., Natchitoches, La 
Southwest Louisiana Electric Membership Corp., Lafayette, La___ 
eee. Tammany Electric Cooperative, Inc., Franklinton, 


Bossier Rural Electric Membership Corp., Bossier City, La 

Northeast Louisiana Power Cooperative, Inc., Winnsboro, La____ 

Dixie Electric Membership Corp., 2900 North St., Baton Rouge, 
La . 


Amount 


38 Bass 


S83 & 


cE 


. 44 

. 00 

. D1 

. 90 

. 49 

. 79 

*3, 578. 21 
*515, 000. 00 


*12, 773. 26 


*5, 518. 21 
*28, 844. 71 
*110, 000. 00 
*50, 000. 00 
*10, 694. 14 
*6, 579. 33 


*12, 686. 33 
*65. 00 
*9, 689. 78 


*3, 321. 11 
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Total loans under sec. 5 of the Rural Electrification Act, to Mar. 31, 1957 


Name and address of borrower 


Pointe Coupee Electric Membership Corp., New Roads, La 
Claiborne Electric Cooperative, Inc., Homer, La 

Beauregard Electric Cooperative, Inc., DeRidder, La 

Claiborne Electric Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Homer, La_- - 
Union Electric Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Farmerville, La___- 
Haynesville Electric Refrigeration Cooperative, Haynesville, La__ 
Kingman Electric Cooperative, Kingman, Maine 

Farm-Home Electric Cooperative, Inc., Patten, Maine 

Denny’s River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Calais, Maine 

Swan’s Island Electric Cooperative, Minturn, Maine 

Alger-Delta Cooperative Electric Association, Gladstone, Mich__--_ 
Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Portland, Mich 

Ontonagon County Rural Electric Association, Ontonagon, Mich__- 
Top O’Michigan Rural Electric Co., Boyne City, Mich 

Thumb Electric Cooperative of Michigan, Ubly, Mich 

O & A Electric Cooperative, Newaygo, Mich 

Cloverland Blectric Cooperative, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
Cherryland Rural Electric Cooperative Association, Traverse City, 


Fruit Belt Electric Cooperative, Cassopolis, Mich 

East Central Electric Association, Braham, Minn 

Meeker Cooperative Light & Power Association, Litchfield, Minn_ 

Cooperative Light & Power Association of Lake County, Two 
Harbors, Minn 

Goodhue County Cooperative Electric Association, Zumbrota, 


Northern Electric Cooperative Association, Virginia, Minn 
Runestone Electric Association, Alexandria, Minn 
Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Rushford, Minn 

Stearns Cooperative Electric Association, Melrose, Minn 


Minnesota Valley Cooperative Light & Power Association, Monte-~ 


Anoka Electric Cooperative, Anoka, Minn 

Steele-Waseca Cooperative Electric, Owatonna, Minn 

South Central Electric Association, St. James, Minn 

Crow Wing Cooperative Power & Light Co., Brainerd, Minn 

Lake Region Cooperative Electrical Association, Pelican Rapids. 


People’s Cooperative Power Association, Inc., Rochester, Minn___ 
Wright- -Hennepin Cooperative Electric Association, Maple Lake. 


Minnesota Valley Electric Cooperative, Jordan, . | ala ll at tes 
Dakota County Electric Cooperative, Farmington, Minn 

Red River Valley Cooperative Power Association, Halstad, Minn_-_ 
Red Lake Electric Cooperative, Inc., Red Lake Falls, Minn 
Agra-Lite Cooperative, Benson, Minn 

Mille Lacs Region Cooperative Power & Light Association, Aitkin. 


Wild Rice Electric Cooperative. Ine., 
Itasca-Mantrap Cooperative Electric "Association, Park Rapids, 


Traverse Electric Cooperative, Inc., Wheaton, Minn 
Todd-Wadena Electric Cooperative, Wadena, Minn 

P. K. M. Electric Cooperative, Inc., Warren, Minn 
North Pine Electric Cooperative, Inc., Finlayson, Minn 
Dairyland Electric Cooperative, Inc., Grand Rapids, Minn 
North Itasca Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bigfork, Minn 
North Star Electric Cooperative, Inc., Baudette, Minn 
Beltrami Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bemidji, Minn 
Roseau Electric Cooperative, Inc., Roseau, Minn 
Clearwater-Polk Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bagley, Minn 
Central Electric Power Association, Carthage, Miss 


#29) 872. 36 
#15, 838. 80 


50, 000. 00 
*2, 115. 00 


40, 552. 63 
66, 198. 08 
#35, 254. 88 
*16, 475. 00 
#26, 400. 84 


*53, 741. 02 
*29, 853. 46 
*46, 000. 00 
*35, 583. 41 
*15, 964. 43 


*48, 628. 
*9, 899. 40 


*21, 912. ¢ 
*26, 647. | 
*26, 171. 
*17, O47. 
440, 000. ( 
*26, 159. 6 


*55, 658. 
*14, 358. 3! 


*51, 436. 4! 
*8, 541. 

167, 669. G2 
63, 000. 

*18, 723. 
96, 336. 


eS Se it bd SO 
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Total loans under sec. 5 of the Rural Electrification Act, to Mar. 31, 1957 


Name and address of borrower Amount 
Southwest Mississippi Electric Power Association, Lorman, Miss___ *$614. 00 
Coast Electric Power Association, Bay St. Louis, Miss__._________ *13, 844. 24 
Four-County Electric Power Association, Columbus, Miss________- *47, 458. 38 
Dixie Electric Power Association, Laurel, Miss______-____________ *30, 582. 12 
Twin County Electric Power Association, Hollandale, Miss________ *50, 941. 00 
Delta Electric Power Association, Greenwood, Miss_______________ 50, 000. 00 
Pearl River Valley Electric Power Association, Columbia, Miss__._._. _ *11, 907. 48 
Capital Electric Power Association, Clinton, Miss_________________ *3, 427. 61 
Singing River Electric Power Association, Lucedale, Miss_._____ *14, 649. 00 
Southern Pine Electric Power Association, Taylorsville, Miss_._._..§ *33, 508. 06 
East Mississippi Electric Power Association, Meridian, Miss____ *58, 400. 16 
Northcentral Mississippi Electric Power Association, Senatobia, 

; *75, 000. 00 
Pemiscott-Dunklin Electric Cooperative, Haytie, Mo *22, 989. 43 
Boone Electric Cooperative, Columbia, Mo *13, 232. 00 
Missouri Rural Electric Cooperative Association, Palmyra, Mo_-__- *996. 49 
Howard Electric Cooperative Association, Fayette, Mo *931. 65 
Callaway Electric Cooperative, Fulton, Mo *400. 00 
Ralls County Electric Cooperative Association, New London, Mo-_ *3, 740. 73 
Northwest Missouri Electric Cooperative, Savannah, Mo *14, 867. 22 
Barton County Electric Cooperative, Lamar, Mo *7, 825. 55 
Ozark Electric Cooperative, Mount Vernon, Mo 115, 492. 53 
Scott-New Madrid-Mississippi Cooperative Association, Sikeston, 

: *6, 624. 50 

Atchison-Holt Electric Cooperative, Rockport, Mo.___--_---__------ *4, 977. 00 
Ozark Border Electric Cooperative, Poplar Bluff. Mo 400, 000. 00 
Macon Electric Cooperative, Macon, Mo *1, 247. 60 
Consolidated Electric Cooperative, Mexico, Mo *2, 878. 19 
Osage Valley Electric Cooperative Association, Butler, Mo *10, 105. 05 
Black River Electric Cooperative, Ironton, Mo *2, 648. 68 
Central Missouri Electric Cooperative, Inc., Sedalia, Mo *10, 878. 32 
Platte-Clay Electric Cooperative, Inc., Platte City, Mo 22, 500. 00 
Farmers Electric Cooperative, Chillicothe, Mo *8 985. 00 
Laclede Electric Cooperative, Lebanon, Mo *4, 853. 70 
Grundy Electric Cooperative, Inc., Trenton, Mo *4, 370. 31 
Three Rivers Electric Coopertaive, Linn, Mo *1, 444. 
White River Valley Electric Cooperative, Branson, Mo___- *22, 483. 
Co-Mo Electric Cooperative, Inc., Tipton, Mo *16, 283. & 
New-Mac Electric Cooperative, Inc., Neosho, Mo *5, 842. 
Howell-Oregon Electric Cooperative. Inc.. West Plains, Mo *7, 439. 
West Central Electric Cooperative, Inc., Higginsville, Mo________ *6, 387. 
Nodaway-Worth Electric Cooperative, Inc., Maryville, Mo__ 85, 000. 
Southwest Electric Cooperative, Bolivar. Mo -__--___~ *4, 395. 
Crawford Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bourbon, Mo______- 7 *1, 165. 
Sac-Osage Electric Cooperative. Inc., El Dorado Springs, Mo__ *1, 137. 
North Central Missouri Electric Cooperative, Inc., Milan, Mo *915. 
Cuivre River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Troy, Mo___________- *744. 
Mount Vernon Electric Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Mount 

GN. Sapte Sa) - co AES : eS oP ee eee ee *49 000. 
Ravalli County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Corvallis, Mont *3, 457. 
Sun River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Fairfield, Mont____ : *1, 989. 
Yellowstone Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Huntley, Mont__- *4 O87. 
Vigilante Electric Cooperative, Inc., Dillon, Mont eae *2 189. 
Missoula Electric Cooperative, Inc., Missoula. Mont *3, 644. 
Flathead Electric Cooperative, Inc., Kalispell, Mont____--__- *5, 453. 
Fergus Electric Cooperative, Inc., Lewistown, } : *3, 374. ° 
Mid-Yellowstone Electric Cooperative. Inc., Hysham, Mont *2, 389. 
Beartooth Electric Cooperative, Inc., Red Lodge, Mont *6, 539. 
Big Horn County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Lodge Grass, Mont___ *2, 452. 
McCone County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Circle, Mont 
Tongue River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Ashland, Mont 
Lincoln Electric Cooperative, Inc., Eureka, Mont 
Polk County Rural Public Power District, Stromsburg, Nebr 
Eastern Nebraska Public Power District, Syracuse, Nebr 
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Total loans under sec. 5 of the Rural Electrification Act, to Mar. 31, 1957 


Name and address of borrower Amount 
Howard-Greeley Rural Public Power District, St. Paul, Nebr__._._.  *$11, 136. 57 
Burt County Rural Public Power District, Tekamah, Nebr__----_- *35, 532. 60 
Cuming County Rural Public Power District, West Point, Nebr_.__. *25, 827. 29 
Cedar-Knox County Rural Public Power District, Hartington, 

iat inthis acitasissien oan cteberenitnslbcsaigenlgakiaaian disaeka ean sinpietiiaimeiiaieen cers *35, 606. 67 
Butler County Rural Public Power District, David City, Nebr__--- *11, 227. 00 
Seward County Rural Public Power District, Seward, Nebr__--_-- *10, 277. 35 
Stanton County Rural Public Power District, Stanton, Nebr_-__- *8, 597. 46 
York County Rural Public Power District, York, Nebr____-----~- *9, 230. 90 
Wayne County Rural Public Power District, Wayne, Nebr__---- *16, 000. 00 
Northeast Nebraska Rural Public Power District, Emerson, Nebr- *8, 616. 00 
Elkhorn Rural Public Power District, Battle Creek, Nebr____-~--- *5, 761. 50 
Southern Nebraska Rural Public Power District, Grand Island, 

I I i ek tis a-in ais nancies haa I aa Te latte ies ace ecceratitin sa beeen, *57, 936. 75 
Norris Rural Public Power District, Beatrice, Nebr____._____--_-- *26, 533. 60 
Dawson County Public Power District, Lexington, Nebr__.__---- *85, 382. 25 
Cornhusker Rural Public Power District, Columbus, Nebr__-~--_~- *22, 673. 43 
Overton Power District No. 5, Overton, Nev__._-_-_---__--------_ *5, 259. 53 
New Hampshire Electric Cooperative, Inc., Plymouth, N. H___---__-_ *31, 884. 00 
Tri-County Rural Electric Company, Inc., Freehold, N. J--.----- *3, 959. 58 
Central Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Artesia, N. Mex__---- *42, 574. 56 
Roosevelt County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Portales, N. Mex... 675, 000. 00 
Farmers’ Electric Cooperative, Inc., Clovis, N. Mex__--_-------- #5, 903. 35 
Kit Carson Electric Cooperative, Inc., Taos, N. Mex. ---___-_-- 200, 000. 00 
Otero County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Cloudcroft, N. Mex____. 150, 000. 00 
Mora-San Miguel Electric Cooperative, Inc., Mora, N. Mex __--- ss 165, 000. 00 
Sierra Electric Cooperative, Inc., Truth or Consequences, N. Mex - 50, 000. 00 
Springer Electric Cooperative, Springer, N. Mex____----_-_-__-_--- 75, 000. 00 
The Socorro Electric Cooperative, Inc., Socorro, N. Mex___----~-- 575, 000. 00 


Central New Mexico Electric Cooperative, Inc., Mountainair, N. 



























I ck aici a a Ri Eanes hia Shain a AN Sane 09 
Columbus Electric Cooperative, Columbus, N. Mex. ___--------__- . 00 
Southwestern Electric Cooperative, Clayton, N. Mex. ___--_____~ 75, 000. 00 
Jemez Mountains Electric Cooperative, Espanola, N. Mex____--~- ns 112, 000. 00 
Otsego Electric Cooperative, Inc., Hartwick, N. Y_-..-.--.----_-- *13, 193. 00 
Delaware County Electric Cooperative, Delhi, N. Y__..----__--__ *13, 554. 00 
Steuben Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bath, N. Y_-.--------_ *5, 131. 59 
Chautauqua-Cattaraugus Electric Cooperative, Inc., Cherry Creek, 

Ta a ol ilies telcos elec sien tig a eit nam ae a aE #559. 00 
Oneida-Madison Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bouckville, N. Y__.-_-_ *2, 328. 00 
Haywood Electric Membership Corp., Waynesville, N. C__....____ 675, 000. 00 
Four-County Electric Membership Corp., Burgaw, N. C___-----_-- *75, 243. 12 
Blue Ridge Electric Membership Corp., Lenoir, N. C___-_.-._-_-_- *923, 400. 00 
Rutherford Electric Membership Corp., Forest City, N. C_...__--__ *16, 937. 32 
Roanoke Electric Membership Corp., Rich Square, N.C._..-_----_- 180, 000. 00 
Piedmont Electric Membership Corp., Hillsboro, N. C_.-..-_______ *1, 923. 00 
Halifax Electric Membership Corp., Enfield, N. C___--...--__-_-__ *5, 262. 95 
Pee Dee Electric Membership Corp., Wadesboro, N. C____.-----_- 100, 000. 00 
Davidson Electric Membership Corp., Lexington, N. C__._________ 50, 000. 00 
Randolph Electric Membership Corp., Asheboro, N. C___.-._______ 151, 083. 00 
Davie Electric Membership Corp., Mocksville, N. C___...____-____ 110, 000. 00 
Harkers Island Electric Membership Corp., Harkers Island, N. C__ *64, 000. 00 
Union Electric Membership Corp., Monroe, N. C__-----------_-_- *720. 00 
Brunswick Electric Membership Corp., Shallotte, N. C___._-_.____- *15, 436. 00 
Jones-Onslow Electric Membership Corp., Jacksonville, N. C___--_ *13, 077. 90 
French Broad Electric Membership Corp., Marshall, N. C__-.---_-- 730, 000. 00 
Wake Electric Membership Corp., Wake Forest, N. C_......--___- 54, 451. 48 
Cornelius Electric Membership Corp., Cornelius, N. C__...-.--_--_ *628. 00 
Surry-Yadkin Electric Membership Corp., Dobson, N. C__..------_ *75, 000. 00 
Tri-County Electric Membership Corp., Goldsboro, N. C_..-.--_--~ 54, 452. 00 
Lumbee River Electric Membership Corp., Red Springs, N. C__.--- 115, 000. 00 
South River Electric Membership Corp., Dunn, N. C_------------~- *6, 383. 08 
Burke-McDowell Electric Membership Corp., Morganton, N. C__--_ *571. 00 


Carteret-Craven Electric Membership Corp., Morehead City, N. C_. 154, 515. 00 
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Name and address of borrower 
Central Electric Membership Corp., Sanford, N 
Woodstock Electric Membership Corp., Belhaven, N. C 
Ocracoke Electric Membership Corp., Ocracoke, N. C 
Cape Hatteras Electric Membership Corp., a N. C 
Albermarle Electric Membership Corp., Hertford, N. C 
Baker Electric Cooperative, Inc., Cando, N. Dak 
Cass County Electric Coperative, Inc., Kindred, N. Dak 
Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Carrington, N. Dak 
Verendrye Electric Cooperative, Inc., Velva, N. Dak 
Nodak Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Grand Forks, N. Dak_--- 
R. S. R. Electric Cooperative, Inc., Milnor, N. Dak 
James Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Edgeley, N. Dak 
KEM Electric Cooperative, Inc., Linton, N. Dak 
McKenzie Electric Cooperative, Watford City, N. Dak 
Sheyenne Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Finley, N. Dak 
Oliver-Mercer Electric Cooperative, Inc., Hazen, N. Dak 
West Plains Electric Cooperative, Inc., Dickinson, N. Dak 
McLean Electric Cooperative, Inc., Garrison, N. Dak 
Cavalier Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Langdon, N. Dak 
Pioneer Rural Electric Cooperatives, Inc., Piqua, Ohio 
Inter-County Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Hillsboro, Ohio____ 
Belmont Electric Cooperative, Inc., St. Clairsville, Ohio 
Midwest Electric, Inc., St. Marys, Ohio 
Paulding-Putnam Rural Electric Cooperative, Ince., 


Licking Rural Electrification, Inc., Utica, Ohio____ 

Darke Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Greenville, Cameo 

Morrow Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Mount Gilead, Ohio____ 

North Central Electric Cooperative, Inc., Attica, 

South Central Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc.. Lancaster, Ohio__ 

Tri-County Rural Electric Cooperative, Inec., Napoleon, Ohic 

Butler Rural Electric Cooperative, Inec., Hamilton, Ohio- 

Northwestern Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bryan, Ohio___ 

Firelands Electric Cooperative, Inc.. New London, Ohio__ 

Carroll Electric Cooperative, Inc., Carrollton, ees bee) 

Guernsey-Muskingum Electric Cooperative, Inc., New Concord, 
Ohio__- 

Hancock-Wood Electric Cooperative, Inc., North Baltimore, Ohio_ 

Buckeye Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Gallipolis, Ohio ee 

Adams Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., West Union, Ohio___~__- 

Cimarron Electric Cooperative, Kingfisher, Okla_- 

Kay Electric Cooperative, Blackwell, Okla__ 

Caddo Electric Cooperative, Binger, Okla________- 

Oklahoma Electric Cooperative, Norman, Okla___-~ ~~ 

Red River Valley Rural Electric Association, Marietta, ‘Okla__. 

Southwest Rural Electric Association, Inc., Tipton, Okla___- 

People’s Electric Cooperative, Ada, Okla 

Northfork Electric Cooperative, Inc., Sayre, Okla 

Northeast Oklahoma Electric Cooperative, Inc., Vinita, Oka 

Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Lindsay, Okla 

Kiwash Electric Cooperative, Inc., Cordell, Okla 

Cotton Electric Cooperative, Inc., Walters, Okla 

East Central Oklahoma Electric Cooperative, Inc., Okmulgee, 


Central Rural Electric Cooperative, Stillwater, Okla 
Harmon Electric Association, Inc., Hollis, Okla 
Southeastern Electric Cooperative, Durant, Okla 

Indian Electric Cooperative, Inc., Cleveland, Okla 
Canadian Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Seminole, Okla 
Choctaw Electric Cooperative, Inc., Hugo, Okla 
Northwestern Electric Cooperative, Inc., Woodward, Okla 
Kiamichi Electric Cooperative, Inc., Wilburton, Okla 
Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Hooker, Okla 

Cookson Hills Electric Cooperative, Inc., Stigler, Okla 
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Total loans under sec. 5 of the Rural Electrification Act, to Mar. 31, 1957 


Amount 


+10, 000. 00 


35, 000. 


00 


50, 000. 00 


100, 000. 


00 


*44, 085. 02 


“7; Tae 


74 


*13, 874. 33 


$5, 508. 


*12, 701. 
*3, 877. 
*5, 400. 
*1, 138. 

*13, 891. 
*3, 695. 
*5, 087. 
*2, 205. 

*225. 
*9, 516. 
*7, 307. 


*2, 318. 
*3, 372. 
51, 349. 
. 00 
54, 947. 
*4, 165. 


*355 


68 


50 
60 
24 
82 
70 
31 
98 
44 
00 
28 
95 


65 


64 
00 


79 


*30, 880. 95 


*720. 
*840. 
*1, 830. 


*> 799 


a, bam 
153, 671. 
Re 420. 

*300. 


00 


00 
00 


*4, 962. 00 
*6, 540. 7 


5, 000. 
101, 586. 
*45, 187. 


*10, 362. ¢ 


*256. 

*1, 238. 
330, 000. 
*1, 699. 
*55, 000. 
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Name and address of borrower 


Benton-Lincoln Electric Cooperative, Inc., Corvallis, Oreg__-_----- 
Umatilla Electric Cooperative Association, Hermiston, Oreg 
Malheur Cooperative Electric Association, Cale, Oreg 
Douglas Electric Cooperative, Inc., Roseburg, Oreg_.-.-------- 
Lane County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Eugene, Oreg 
Coos-Curry Electric Cooperative, Inc., Coquille, Oreg 
Central Blectric Cooperative, Inc., Redmond, Oreg 
Wasco Electric Cooperative, Inc., The Dalles, Oreg_____.--_--~---- 
Columbia Power Cooperative Association, Monument, Oreg_-_---- 
Southwest Central Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Indiana, Pa_ 
Sullivan County Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Forksville, Pa_- 
Tri-County Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Mansfield, Pa 
Claverack Electric Cooperative, Inc., Towanda, Pa 
Central Electric Cooperative, Inc., Parker, Pa_._...-.---------- 
Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Huntingdon, Pa 
Somerset Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Somerset, Pa 
Jefferson Electric Cooperative, Inc., Brookville, Pa__._._._.._._.---- 
Bedford Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bedford, Pa 
Adams Electric Cooperative, Inc., Gettysburg, Pa 
Aiken Electric Cooperative, Inc., Aiken, S. C_.-.----.--------- 
Laurens Electric Cooperative, Inc., Laurens, 8S. C___------------- 
Lynches River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Pageland, S. C 
Fairfield Electric Cooperative, Inc., Winnsboro, S. C 
Edisto Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bamberg, S. C 
Marion Electric Cooperatives, Inc., Marion, S. C_..-._-___-____- 
Berkeley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Moncks Corner, S. C___-_--_- 
Pee Dee Electric Cooperatives, Inc., Darlington, S. C__.___-_____ 
Marlboro Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bennettesville, S. C___._-_-_ 
Santee Electric Cooperative. Inc., Kingstree, 8S. C_..__--.________ 
Black River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Sumter, S. C 
Coastal Electric Cooperative, Inc., Walterboro, S. C 
Horry Electric Cooperative, Inc., Conway, S. C__.-.----.-------- 
Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Inc., St. Matthews, S. C 
Broad River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Gaffney, S. C_..._.----_-_ 
Newberry Electric Cooperative, Inc., Newberry, S. C___-.-------- 
Little River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Abbeville, S. C____.---_-_ 
Salkehatchie Electric Cooperative, Inc., Barnwell, S. C 
Blue Ridge Electric Cooperative, Inc., Pickens, 8. C____-_--_--_-_ 
Electric Cooperative Refrigeration Co., Inc., York, S. C 
Edgefield Electric Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Edgefield, S. C_ 
Laurens Electric Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Laurens, 8S. C_- 
Union County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Elk Point, S. Dak 
Lincoln-Union Electric Co., Alcester, S. Dak__.------------------ 
West River Electric Association, Inc., Wall, S. Dak 
Butte Electric Cooperative, Inc., Newell, S. Dak__-.._--_-_----_- 
Whetstone Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Milbank, S. Dak_-_-- 
Codington-Clark Electric Cooperative, Inc., Watertown, S. Dak__- 
Intercounty Electric Association, Inc., Mitchell, 8S. Dak 
FEM Electric Association, Inc., Ipswich, 8S. Dak__-_------_-----_ 
Central Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Blunt, S. Dak 
Grand Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bison, 8S. Dak____------------- 
Tri-County Electric Membership Corp., Lafayette, Tenn 
Fort Loudon Electric Cooperative, Madisonville, Tenn 
Holston Electric Cooperative, Rogersville, Tenn______-_-_____---- 
Forked Deer Electric Cooperative, Inc., Halls, Tenn 
Chickasaw Electric Cooperative, Somerville, Tenn __.___._._____ 
Mountain Electric Cooperative, Mountain City, Tenn____________ 
Bartlett Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bartlett, Tex__._._..________ “dy 
Kaufman County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Kaufman, Tex_____- 
Belfall Electric Cooperative, Inc., Rosebud, Tex ....___________ 
McCulloch County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Brady, Tex_______-_ 
Upshur Rural Electric Cooperative Corn., Gilmer, Tex__________-_ 
Bowie-Cass Electric Cooperative, Inc., Douglassville, Tex .._____ 
Panola-Harrison Electric Cooperative, Inc., Marshall, Tex_____~- 
Deaf Smith County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Hereford, Tex____- 


Total loans under sec. 5 of the Rural Electrification Act, to Mar. 31, 1957 





Amount 


*$3, 634. 00 
*14, 319. 50 
*32, 114. 492 
*565. 00 

*1, 949. 00 
*3, 538. 00 
*3, 522. 00 


*8, 045, 24 
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*29, 620. 81 
*2, 294. 68 
123, 978. 57 
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Name and address of borrower 


Magic Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Mercedes, Tex_...---- se 

Grayson-Collin Electric Cooperative, Inc., Van Alstyne, Tex 

Fannin County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bonham, Tex 

Wood County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Quitman, Tex 

Lighthouse Electric Cooperative, Floydada, Tex 

South Plains Electric Cooperative, Inc., Lubbock, Tex 

Fayette Electric Cooperative, Inc., La Grange, Tex 

Lyntegar Elecertic Cooperative, Inc., Tahoka, Tex 

Coleman County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Coleman, Tex 

Bailey County Electric Cooperative Association, Muleshoe, Tex -_- 

Navarro County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Corsicana, Tex 

Deep East Texas Electric Cooperative, Inc., San Augustine, Tex__ 

Rusk County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Henderson, Tex 

Farmers Electric Cooperative, Inc., Greenville, Tex 

Erath County Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Stephenville, 
Sh a eae eS ea 

Hamilton County Electric Cooperative Association, Hamilton, Tex_ 

J. A. C. Electric Cooperative Association, Bluegrove, Tex 

Lamar County Electric Cooperative Association, Paris, Tex_____- 

Wharton County Electric Cooperative, Inc., El Campo, Tex 

Pedernales Electric Cooperative, Inc., San Mareos, Tex__----~-~~- 

Johnson County Electric Cooperative Association, Cleburne, Tex _- 

Cherokee County Electric Cooperative Association, Rusk, Tex __-_ 

Greenbelt Electric Cooperative, Inc., Wellington, Tex 

Midwest Electric Cooperative, Inc.. Roby, Tex_---------------~- 

Hall County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Memphis, Tex 

Wise Electric Cooperative, Inc., Decatur, Tex 

Comanche County Electric Cooperative Association, Comanche, 
_. | SS 

Karnes Electric Cooperative, Inc., Karnes City, Tex__- 

Houston County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Crockett, Tex__--~~- 

San Patricio Electric Cooperative, Inc., Sinton, Tex___-____-_--- 

Bandera Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bandera, Tex 

De Witt County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Cuero, Tex _---~--- 

Guadalupe Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Gonzales, Tex 

Medina Electric Cooperative, Inc., Hondo, Tex__----------------_ 

Victoria County Electric Cooperative Co., Victoria, Tex 

Gate City Electric Cooperative, Inc., Childress, Tex 

Fort Belknap Electric Cooperative, Inc., Olney, Tex___.-------_ 

Stamford Electric Cooperative, Inc., Stamford, Tex 

Lower Colorado River Electric Cooperative, Inc., San Marcos, Tex 

Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Azle, Tex 

Jackson Electric Cooperative, Inc., Edna, Tex___..------------- 

Sam Houston Electric Cooperative, Inc., Livingston, Tex____---- 

Lone Wolf Electric Cooperative, Inc., Colorado City, Tex______-- 

Taylor Electric Cooperative, Inc., Merkel, Tex___.-.--_---------- 

Cap Rock Electric Cooperative, Inc., Stanton, Tex____-__--_____-_- 

Swisher County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Tulia, Tex_...----~- 

San Bernard Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bellville, Tex__..-.---- 

Dickens County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Spur, Tex_____._-___- 

Concho Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., San Angelo, Tex. ._--- 

Gladewater Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Gladewater, Tex_____ 

Upshur Electric Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Gilmer, Tex___- 

Farmers Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Emory, Tex___.-------- 

Hill County Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Itasca, Tex_....--_ 

Cap Rock Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Stanton, Tex 

Taylor Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Merkel, Tex 

Brazos Valley Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Bellville, Tex __- 

Bowie-Cass Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Douglassville, Tex __ 

Trenton Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Trenton, Tex 

Shelby County Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Center, Tex 

Camp Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Pittsburg, Tex..._....-__ 

Mart Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Mart, Tex 

Limestone Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Groesbeck, Tex 

Collin County Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Wylie, Tex 


409 


Total loans under sec. 5 of the Rural Electrification Act, to Mar. 31, 1957 


Amount 
*$24, 190. 16 
*1, 329. 19 


*1, 671. 


*123, 572. 


7, ees 
*3, 449. 
*43. 

*3, 706. 
*879. 
*6, 239. 
*312. 
*44, 278. 
*4, 782. 


00 
. 92 
34 
28 
00 
72 
16 
96 
58 
94 
89 


*1, 051. 


+1, Oe. 
*478. 
*1, 412. 
*1, 506. 
*14, 672. 
*3, 678. 
*20, 562. 


161, 745. 
*5, 387. 
63, 000. 

*197. 


*18, 000. 
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Name and address of borrower 


Lometa Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Lometa, Tex_____-_-_--~ 
Tri-County Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Eddy, Tex_--------~- 
Valley Mills Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Valley Mills, Tex__-_ 
GarKane Power Association, Inc., Richfield, Utah_._.___._____-__--_- 
Moon Lake Electric Association, Inc., Altamont, Utah 
Vermont Electric Cooperative, Inc., Johnson, Vt__-_-_----------- 
Washington Electric Cooperative, Inc., East Montpelier, Vt 
Halifax Electric Cooperative, Inc., Brattleboro, Vt__.___.----~--~- 
Craig-Botetourt Electric Cooperative, New Castle, Va 
Virginia Electric Cooperative, Bowling Green, Va 
Southside Electric Cooperative, Crewe, Va__.__.__-----------_-~- 
Northern Neck Electric Cooperative, Warsaw, Va____----------~~ 
Central Virginia Electric Cooperative, Lovingston, Va 
B-A-R-C Electric Cooperative, Millboro, Va__._____-_--_-_--_--_-_-_ 
Mecklenburg Electric Cooperative, Chase City, Va 
Powell Valley Electric Cooperative, Jonesville, Va 
Prince George Electric Cooperative, Waverly, Va 
Community Electric Cooperative, Windsor, Va 
Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Leesburg, Va__.._..________-__ 
Mountain Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Hot Springs, Va 
Southside Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Crewe, Va_________-__ 
Powhatan Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Powhatan, Va________ 
Free State Refrigeration Cooperative, Inc., Kenbridge, Va 
Chesapeake Islands Electric Cooperative, Tangier, Va 
Benton Rural Electric Association, Prosser, Wash 
Inland Power & Light Co., Spokane, Wash__--._--_____________ 
Columbia County Rural Electric Association, Inc., Dayton, Wash_ 
Stevens County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Colville, Wash________ 
Chelan County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Leavenworth, Wash_-_-__ 
Okanogan County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Winthrop, Wash__-- 
Nespelem Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Nespelem, Wash____- 
Harrison Rural Electrification Association, Inc., Clarksburg, W. 


Oconto Electric Cooperative, Oconto Falls, Wis_..._.____________ 
Head of the Lakes Cooperative Electric Association, Superior, 

PO kM co che a mS ahs a sa a Oi 
Chippewa Valley Electric Cooperative, Cornell, Wis_...___-_____ 
Taylor County Electric Cooperative, Medford, Wis_.____--- sh hh 
Oakdale Cooperative Electrical Association, Oakdale, Wis_--__--- 
Buffalo Electric Cooperative, Alma, Wis___.-__-.._..___-________ 
Clark Electric Cooperative, Greenwood, Wis_.__-.-__________--__ 
Pierce-Pepin Electric Cooperative, Ellsworth, Wis_..------__-__ 
Trempealeau Electric Cooperative, Arcadia, Wis._._.____-________ 
Barron County Electric Cooperative, Barron, Wis___________-__- 
Vernon Electric Cooperative. Westby, Wis_.___.________________ 
Lafayette Electric Cooperative, Darlington, Wis_________________ 
Jackson Electric Cooperative, Black River Falls, Wis__________- 
Dunn County Electric Cooperative, Menomonie, Wis___-.__-_-___- 
St. Croix County Electric Cooperative, Baldwin, Wis____________- 
Eau Claire Electric Cooperative. Eau Claire, Wis. __-_- 
Polk-Burnett Electric Cooperative, Centuria, Wis__._____________- 
Adams-Marguette Electric Cooperative, Friendship, Wis____- alin 
Jump River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Ladysmith, Wis_.__________ 


Waushara County Blectric Cooperative, Inc., Wautoma, Wis_____- 
Bayfield Electric Cooperative, Inc., Iron River, Wis_______- ede oan 
Central Wisconsin Electric Cooperative, Iola, Wis__..__.__-_______ 
Riverton Valley Electric Association, Ine., Riverton, Wyo_______ 
Big Horn Rural Electric Co., Basin, Wyo___._.-._-____.________- 
Bridger Valley Electric Association, Inc., Mountain View, Wyo___- 
Lower Valley Power and Light, Inc., Freedom, Wyo 
Rural Electric Co., Pine Bluffs, Wyo______-___ 

Matanuska Electric Association, Palmer, Alaska 
Homer Electric Association, Homer, Alaska______.______________ 
Golden Valley Electric Association, Fairbanks, Alaska 


*Loans repaid in full. 


Total loans under sec. 5 of the Rural Electrification Act. to Mar. 31, 1957 


Amount 


*1, 241. 00 
*33, 121. 44 
*67, 395. 94 
*59, 500. 00 
*64, 054. 78 

20, 000. 00 

*2, 964. 22 
*20, 885. 33 

*3, 132. 

*1, 380. 

*3, 010. 

93, 500. 

26, 805. 


BSSRs 


*4, 632. 56 
*13, 978. 37 


*20, 985. 91 
*12, 815. 80 
*19, 615. 32 
*51, 000. 00 
*10, 000. 00 
*23, 519. 20 
*49, 500. 00 
*38, 229. 80 
*56, 000. 00 
*20, 000. 00 

*9, 450. 08 
*87, 000. 00 
*28, 329. 31 
*10, 000. 00 
*11, 707. 00 
*29, 947. 60 

77, 500. 00 
*35, 000. 00 
310, 000. 90 

75, 000. 00 

50, 000. 00 
*45, 000. 00 

58, 748. 26 

*1, 188. 00 

*7, 444. 00 
*42, 999. 14 
*20, 869. 00 

30, 000. 00 

79, 000. 00 
100, 000. 00 
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BATE OF INTEREST 


Senator Dworsuak. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Senator Dworsuak. How is the rate of 2 percent set 4 

Mr. Zoox. By our act. 

Senator Dworsuak. The Government is paying more than that 
now. ‘Two percent? 

Mr. Zook. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that the rate all REA’s pay for their money 
now ¢ 

Mr. Zoox. Yes. 

Mr. Srrone. That is provided in the act itself, now, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the Government paying now? Do 
you know, Mr. Scott ? 
” Mr. Scorr. It is a little over 3, as I understand it. 

Senator Stennis. Three and a quarter, I think. 


AGENCY POLICY ON LOANS 


Mr. Scorr. Senator, may I add just a word to what Mr. Hamil 
has said about their not encouraging these loans ? 

We have discussed this a good many times from a policy stand- 
point. I know they are bringing examples to the attention of all of 
their borrowers—examples in one State in particular where they have 
done a very fine job, the REA co-op borrowers, in working with not 
only dealers, but with private lenders. So that this will get more 
into private channels of financing. I know they are encouraging 
that. 

They do have this definite authority in the act, and they are cer- 
tainly not encouraging it. We see objectionable things about it. 

For example, in setting up a proper repayment plan on one of these 
loans, where it runs into outnbaecaiia money, there is a danger that 
they might require enough of the income to make their loan proper, 
but it would interfere with the orderly financing of the farm operat- 
ing costs. We would not want to do that. We keep encouraging the 
folks to get their money from private sources. It will continue to 
be the policy to encourage them to go elsewhere. 

Senator Dirxsen. In connection with that table, put in the text 
of section 5 also, will you? 

Mr. Zook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamizt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that the deputy administra- 
tor, Mr. Strong, make a further statement in regard to section 5 
loans, because he works very closely with an interindustry farm utili- 
zation council, made up of REA borrowers, other types of electrical 
distributors, and appliances, men all over the country in this par- 
ticular field. 


SALE OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I observe here: Unless you 
give us the volume of these loans, it does not have much meaning. 
Can you not estimate the volume outstanding? As I understand, it 
is just loaned to the co-ops to permit the individual consumer to buy 
a General Electric refrigerator, we will say, and he buys from the 
local dealer. Is that correct? 
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Senator Russeix. Not in all cases. 

Mr. Srrone. That is correct in the main, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. I did not mean to stop you from your statement. 
I just wanted the amount. 

Mr. Srrone. That is all right. That fits in perfectly with what I 
was about to say. 

I think it should be understood that REA does not lend money to 
a cooperative for the purpose of going into the merchandising busi- 
ness. We have a very strictly enforced requirement in that respect, 
We lend the money, as you noted, Senator, for the purpose of coopera- 
tives lending to their individual members to finance their purchases 
of electrical appliances. There are some cases—a very small number, 
where cooperatives around the country are engaged in the electrical 
appliance merchandising business. W ‘here they are so engaged, they 
are in business with their own general funds, and not with REA loan 
money. They are in business by the authority of the State laws which 
enable them to engage in that busines, and we have no control over 
that particular activity. It is a matter where busines is available to 
them if their State laws, and their charter permits, and if they have 
general funds, not loan funds, for that purpose. We strongly recom- 
mend, as the Administrator has pointed out, that the cooperatives 
refrain from engaging in the merchandising business, because they 
are not set up for the purpose. They are not experienced nor tr ained 
in it, and there is always the possibility of their encountering a loss, 

Senator Youne. If the Senator will yield at that point, is there a 
co-op in North Dakota, South Dakota, or Minnesota that is not selling 
appliances ? 

Mr. Srrone. Is there one not selling appliances / 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Strona. There are many of them, Senator. 

Senator Youne. Which ones? I do not know of a single one that 
is not selling appliances. 

Mr. Strona. I cannot state offhand, but I would be happy to supply 
you w ith that information, Senator. 
(The information referred to follows:) 











REA BorrROWERS IN MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA AND SoutH Dakota Nor 
ENGAGED IN MERCHANDISING APPLIANCES 

















Insofar as can be determined from information and reports on hand in RBA, 
the following borrowers in Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota are 
not regularly engaged in the merchandising of major electric appliances: 


MINNESOTA 














East Central Electric Association, Braham, Minn. 

Meeker Cooperative Light & Power Association, Litchfield, Minn. 

The Cooperative Light & Power Association of Lake County, Two Harbors, 
Minn. 

Goodhue County Cooperative Electric Association, Zumbrota, Minn. 

Carlton County Cooperative Power Association, Kettle River, Minn. 

Northern Electric Cooperative Association, Virginia, Minn. 

Wells Electric Association, Wells, Minn. 

Runestone Electric Association, Alexandria, Minn. 

McLeod Cooperative Power Association, Glencoe, Minn. 

Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Rushford, Minn. 

Stearns Cooperative Electric Association, Melrose, Minn. 

Brown County Rural Electrical Association, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
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Federated Rural Electric Association, Jackson, Minn. } 
Minnesota Valley Cooperative Light & Power Association, Montevideo, Minn. 
Anoka Electric Cooperative, Anoka, Minn. 

Steele-Waseca Cooperative Electric, Owatonna, Minn. 

Faribault County Cooperative Electric Association, Frost, Minn. 

South Central Electric Association, St. James, Minn. 

Crow Wing Cooperative Power & Light Co., Brainerd, Minn. 

Lake Region Cooperative Electrical Association, Pelican Rapids, Minn. 
People’s Cooperative Power Association, Inc., Rochester, Minn. 

Central Minnesota Cooperative Power Association, Clements, Minn. 
Freeborn-Mower Cooperative Light & Power Association, Albert Lea, Minn. 
The Minnesota Valley Electric Cooperative, Jordan, Minn. 

The Dakota County Electric Cooperative, Farmington, Minn. 

Nobles Cooperative Electric, Worthington, Minn. 

Rural Cooperative Power Association, Elk River, Minn. 

Blue Earth-Nicollet Cooperative Electric Association, Mankato, Minn. 
Renville-Sibley Cooperative Association, Danube, Minn. 

Southwestern Minnesota Cooperative Electric, Pipestone, Minn. 

Red River Valley Cooperative Power Association, Halstad, Minn. 

Agra Lite Cooperative, Benson, Minn. 

Lyon-Lincoln Electric Cooperative, Inc., Tyler, Minn. 

Wild Rice Electric Cooperative, Inc., Mahnomen, Minn. 

Itasca-Mantrap Cooperative Electrical Association, Park Rapids, Minn. 
Traverse Electric Cooperative, Inc., Wheaton, Minn. 

Todd-Wadena Electric Cooperative, Wadena, Minn. 

P. K. M. Electric Cooperative, Inc., Warren, Minn. 

North Pine Electric Cooperative, Inc., Finlayson, Minn. 

Dairyland Electric Cooperative, Inc., Grand Rapids, Minn. 

North Star Electric Cooperative, Inc., Baudette, Minn. 

Beltrami Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bemidji, Minn. 

Roseau Electric Cooperative, Inc., Roseau, Minn. 

Clearwater-Polk Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bagley, Minn. 

City of Litchfield, Litchfield, Minn. 

Water, Light, Power & Building Commission, New Prague, Minn. 
Arrowhead Electric Cooperative, Inc., Lutsen, Minn. 

Fidelity Gas Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cass County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Kindred, N. Dak. 
Tri-County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Carrington, N. Dak. 
Minnkota Power Cooperative, Inc., Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

R. 8. R. Electric Cooperative, Inc., Milnor, N. Dak. 

North Central Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bottineau, N. Dak. 
Williams Electric Cooperative, Inc., Williston, N. Dak. 
McKenzie Electric Cooperative, Inc., Watford City, N. Dak. 
Sheyenne Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Finley, N. Dak. 
Burke-Divide Electric Cooperative, Inc., Columbus, N. Dak. 
Oliver-Mercer Electric Cooperative, Inc., Hazen, N. Dak. 
West Plains Electric Cooperative, Inc., Dickinson, N. Dak. 
Slope Electric Cooperative, Inc., New England, N. Dak. 
Capital Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Monntrail Electric Cooperative, Inc., Stanley, N. Dak. 
McLean Electric Cooperative, Inc., Garrison, N. Dak. 
Cavalier Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Langdon, N. Dak. 
Dakotas Electric Cooperative, Inc., Edgeley, N. Dak. 
Central Power Electric Cooperative, Inc., Minot, N. Dak. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Clay-Union Electric Corp., Vermillion, 8. Dak. 

Union County Electric Cooperative, Inc., Elk Point, 8. Dak. 
Lincoln-Union Electric Co., Alcester, S. Dak. 

West River Electric Association, Inc., Wall, 8S. Dak. 

Sioux Valley Empire Electric Association, Inc., Colman, S. Dak. 
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Black Hills Electric Cooperative, Inc., Custer, S. Dak. 

Butte Electric Cooperative, Inc., Newell, S. Dak. 

Whetstone Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Milbank, S. Dak. 
H-D Electric Cooperative, Inc., Clear Lake, S. Dak. 
Codington-Clark Electric Cooperative, Inc., Watertown, S. Dak. 
Turner-Hutchinson Electric Cooperative, Inc., Marion, S. Dak. 
Lake Region Electric Association, Inc., Webster, C. Dak. 
Northern Electric Cooperative, Inc., Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Intercounty Electric Association, Inc., Mitchell, S. Dak. 
Tri-County Electric Association, Inc., Plankinton, S. Dak. 
Rosebud Electric Cooperative, Inc., Gregory, S. Dak. 

Bon Homme-Yankton Electric Association, Inc., Tabor, S. Dak. 
McCook Electric Cooperative, Inc., Salem, S. Dak. 

Ree Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Miller, S. Dak. 
Kingsbury Electric Cooperative, Inc., De Smet, S. Dak. 
Cam-Wal Electric Cooperative, Inc., Selby, S. Dak. 

Charles Mix Electric Association, Inc., Lake Andes, S. Dak. 
Beadle Electric Cooperative, Inc., Huron, S. Dak. 

Spink Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Redfield, S. Dak. 
Lacreek Electric Association, Inc., Martin, S. Dak. 

FEM Electric Association, Ine., Ipswich, S. Dak. 

Central Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., Blunt, S. Dak. 
Moreau-Grand Electric Cooperative, Inc., Timber Lake, S. Dak. 
Douglas Electric Cooperative, Inc., Armour, S. Dak. 

Grand Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bison, S. Dak. 

Cherry-Todd Electric Cooperative, Inc., Valentine, Nebr. 

West Central Electric Cooperative, Inc., Murdo, S. Dak. 

East River Electric Power Cooperative, Inc., Madison, S. Dak. 
Rushmore G. & T. Electric Cooperative, Inc., Rapid City, S. Dak. 


CURRENT RATE OF SECTION 5 LOANS 


Mr. Strona. The section 5 loans from REA are running at a rate 
at the current time of between 4 and 5 million dollars a year. 

We are making an effort, as Mr. Scott has noted, to encourage these 
cooperatives to arrange for local financing. 

For example, in Kentucky, we have not made a section 5 loan for 
the past 2 years, because in that State the cooperatives, acting 
through their statewide association, the Kentucky Rural Electric 
State Cooperative, in conjunction with the Bank of Louisville, have 
worked out a State-level financing plan, whereby private industry, 
as represented by the bank, and private industry as represented by 
these co-ops, using their general funds, have teamed up to set up a 
workable consumer purchase financing plan of their own. They 
have no further need for section 5 loan funds, and we have not 
loaned a penny for that purpose in that State in 2 years, whereas 
prior to that time loans were running at the rate of $400,000 a year. 


LOAN PROCEDURE 


Senator Dirksen. I am not sure now I understand what this is 
about, from the first part of your statement. You lend this money 
to the co-op, which, in turn, lends it to their individual members to 
go to . dealer and buy an appliance, and then the co-op carries the 
paper‘ 

Mr. Strona. We loan it for that purpose—— 

Senator Dirksen. I am not thinking of the purpose, I am thinking 
of the procedure. Is that the way it works? 

Mr. Strona. That is the way it works. 
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Senator Dirksen. I am out on a farm somewhere. I want to buy 
a washing machine. I go into the co-op. “Can you lend me the 
money with which to buy a washing machine?” “Yes; we can.” 
I go downtown and buy a ws ashing aehehitite, and they pay the 
dealer and the co- op then carries the paper? 
Mr. Srrone. With recourse on the dealer. 










COOPERATIVE IN INSTALLMENT BUSINESS 


Senator Dirksen. Of course, that may be all right, but that puts 
us in the installment business, does it not ? 

Mr. Srrone. It puts the cooperative in the installment business. 
Senator Dirssen. That is right. 

Mr. Srrone. That is right. 





TOTAL SECTION 5 LOANS 





Mr. Hamix. Senator, I have the figures here of the total amount 
that has been loaned under section 5, now. The number of bor- 
rowers as of February 28, 1957, and the amount of money loaned 
at that time. 

Senator Russetx. Just read those figures. 

Mr. Hanmi. The total amount of money that has been loaned under 
section 5 up to March 31, 1957, since the inception of the program, has 
been $33,045,344. The balance outstanding on section 5 loans as of 
February 28, 1957, to 123 borrowers is $6,380,717. 

Senator DworsHax. Does the borrower have to belong to an REA ? 
Mr. Strona. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnax. He has to qualify ¢ 

Mr. Srrone. Yes. 


DOUBLE PURPOSE 





OF LOANS 


I would like to supplement what has been said here with this fur- 
ther bit of information: There is a double purpose, as we see it, to 
section 5 loans. It may originally have been included in the act for 
the purpose of encouraging ‘and enabling the people in rural areas to 
make use of those appliances which were generally found in the urban 
areas. However, it has another advantage, a strong advantage, as we 
see it. 

If the use of electric appliances and equipment is encouraged in the 
rural areas, and then the consumption of electric power goes up, and 
the financial status of the co-op improves, it is better able to pay 
back the money it has borrowed from the Government. It is a better 
risk. The loan is more secure. The records are becoming filled with 
instances of cooperatives getting on to the right side of the ledger by 
means of active, aggressive, and well- planned power use promotional 
programs, into which section 5 fits. 

We see in section 5, at a relatively small investment of loan funds 
annually, a very substantial improvement to the security of the many 
hundreds of millions, billions of dollars of loans outstanding in the 
electric program under section 4. 
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ANNUAL AUDIT ON OPERATION 


Senator Younc. When you make a loan to an REA co-op to finance 
these appliances, do you make a check afterward to see how that 
phase of their operation is paying out? I understand that one co- -op 
has been selling these appliances for less than cost, and installing them 
free of charge. 

Mr. Srrone. We do, through our requirement of an annual audit, 
make such checks. Also, our field people, of course, keep pretty thor- 
oughly in touch with that situation. 


SELLING APPLIANCES BELOW COST 


I would like to point up this, Senator: That “below cost” is in the 
electric-appliance business a rather meaningless term. It may be be- 
low cost insofar as the dealer in that area is concerned. In other 
words, it may appear that a cooperative which has, with general 
funds, engaged in direct merchandising is selling appliances at below 
cost; but when a statement along that line is made by a dealer, he is 
speaking in terms of his cost, what it would cost him’ to buy that ap- 
pliance. The cooperative, on the other hand, or some other dealer 
may well have a lower cost than the dealer who makes the complaint. 
That is the reason in some of the urban areas, such as the city of 
Washington, the District of Columbia, there are so many discount 
houses. These discount houses are selling to the public electric ap- 
pliances at less cost than retail dealers in rural areas can buy them. 

Senator Youne. I am not opposed to the program, because I think 
at certain times it can be very helpful to the farmers. There is really 
nothing wrong with it, except if unfair business practices are en- 
gaged in. 

If an REA co-op uses Government 2-percent money to engage in 
this business, and then operates that phase of its operations at a "loss, 
and makes it up by charging a higher electric rate, I think it is all 
Toes, 

Mr. Srrone. We make very certain they do not use Government 
loan funds to engage in that business. 


BORROWERS, OPERATING MARGINS 


Senator Rvssery. Just a second. You keep on referring to general 
funds, Mr. Strong. Do these co-ops have any money other than what 
they get from Government loans and what they get from their cus- 
tomers ? 

Mr. Srrone. They have a margin; that is, a successfully operated 
co-op has a margin ‘of revenues each year over operating costs. That 
margin is credited on the books to the individual members who have 
contributed. It, in fact, belongs to the members under the capital 
credits plan. 

That margin, however, remains in the treasury of the cooperatives, 
and is used for general-fund purposes, eventually to be repaid to the 
individual members. It would be a mathematical and operational 
impossibility for a nonprofit cooperative to estimate exactly what its 
operating costs are going to be, and so fix its rates and its income. 
So, resultantly, it plays it safe: It sets the rates at a point which 
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will bring in slightly more than the actual operating cost, and in 
that fashion builds up general funds which are, in effect, margins 
of revenue in excess of expenses, and which are credited on ‘the books 
to the individual members, or which may be reserve funds of various 


kinds. 


LEGAL CONTROLS OVER FUNDS OF REA BORROWERS 


Senator Russeix. I do not want to be misunderstood. I think this 
section 5 serves a very useful purpose, and, if it is properly handled, 
it ought to stay in the law and continue to be used. But I am some- 
what concerned at the philosophy you enunciated—that the funds of 
these cooperatives are without the reach or control of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

It seems to me, as much money as we lend them, we ought to have 
some kind of a mortgage, or some kind of a security, that would give 
you a certain measure of control over their fiscal operations. 

Suppose some small cooperative were to raise the salary of their 
manager to $25,000 a year, where he had previously been getting 
$7,500, and said they were going to pay him out of those general 
funds. Do you consider that is none of your business; that the Gov- 
ernment has no interest in that ? 

Mr. Srrone. It goes to the point, Senator, to what extent the Gov- 
ernment controls a private business. But REA 

Senator Russet,. Have you any security except a blank note on 
this; on these co-ops 4 

Mr. Srrone. Oh, yes: we have very carefully prepared and ana- 
lyzed security requirements in the loan contracts. But when a co- 
operative is in such financial shape as a result of its operations that it 
has available to it funds above the minimum requirements in the 
Government contract—and it being a corporation chartered under 
State law, independent in its operations—the question you raise then 
goes to this point: To what extent does the Government have the 
right to control the operations of that cooperative above and beyond 
the point of security of the Government’s funds 

Senator Russet. I will boil it down to this question: Do you have 
to stand idly by and see one of these cooperatives pursue a course 
which, over a period of time, is going to lead it into insolvency? If 
you do. vou had better redraft your papers. 

There are several billion dollars outstanding now on rather poor 
paper, if you are following that course. 

Mr. Hani. We do not follow that course, Senator. We follow the 
course of making an audit of the activities of each one of these bor- 
rowers, inc luding the amount of salaries, and anything else they are 
paying. That report is reviewed by REA, and we take any action 
necessary to protect our loans. 

Senator Russeiy. | was hoping vou had a provision such as that, 
because if you did not, eventually we would be completely dependent 
on however the local boards of directors wanted to use this money, 
and they could render their loan completely insolvent, while you 
stood by, : saying that that is just general funds. : 

Mr. Srrone, “With your permission, Senator, I think it might be 
well to have in the record a note or two as to the improvement in 
the net worth of the electric cooperatives collectively. 
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Senator Russet. 1 am well aware of that. I have great famil- 
larity with that in my State. All of the cooperatives there are sol- 
vent, and some of them have very large reserves. 

L would think, as long as the Government had a very substantial 
interest in them, you would have a continuing interest in seeing that 
those reserves were not dissipated by unconscionable methods. 

Mr. Srronc. We do, sir. We have a very thorough interest in that, 
and require the cooperatives to provide us with an audit each year, 
performed by a certified public accountant. Those audits provide us 
with the information we should have to assure ourselves that the co- 
operative is operating soundly, and following good solid economic 
principles. 

Senator Russeiy. The reason I asked the question is because you 
indicated to Senator Young you could don othing about selling below 
cost and things of that kind, because it was being done with general 
funds. It may be all right in this field to let them have a free hand 
on general funds, but, if you do it in all fields, I can see where the 
Government could eventually come a cropper on all of these loans. 

Mr. Srronc. I may not have made myself clear. The question. was 
on any cooperative which has engaged in the merchandising business 
under State law, selling appliances at less than cost. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF CONTROL 


Senator Dirksen. In response to Mr. Russell’s question, why do 
you not have your general counsel put a statement in the record on 
this point with respect to control ? 

When RFC loans were made, for instance, they determined the 
allocations of the net profit of the business, what it was going to be, 
with respect to the loan, with respect to this, that and the other. 
That was wholly a private deal but it involved Federal funds. They 
always manifested careful control. I think your general counsel 
ought to put an amplified statement in the record on this very point. 

Mr. Srrone. We will provide that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


LEGAL CONTROLS OF REA, AS MORTGAGEE, OVER GENERAL FuUNpDS OF REA ELEcTRIC 
BORROWERS 


In general, the funds of REA electric borrowers derive from three sources: 
Government loan funds, operating revenues and membership fees. The pur- 
poses for which loan funds may be used are, of course, specifically stated and 
controlled in the loan contract, pursuant to which advances of loan funds are 
made; these purposes are expressly limited to the construction and operation 
of the borrower’s system, and the Government’s right to prevent the use of loan 
funds for unauthorized purposes seems clear. Legal controls over borrowers’ 
operating revenues and membership funds, constituting the borrowers’ general 
funds, arise, principally, out of the provisions of the mortgage executed by bor- 
rowers to REA. 


Controls arising from the lien of the mortgage 


Paragraph V of the granting clause in the standard REA electrification mort- 
gage clearly includes cash and choses in action, along with every other type of 
property which may be owned by the mortgagor : 


“Vy 


“Also, all right, title, and interest of the mortgagor in and to all other prop- 
erty, real or personal, tangible or intangible, of every kind, nature, and descrip- 
tion, and wheresoever situate, now owned or hereafter acquired by the mort- 
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gagor, it being the intention hereof that all such property acquired or held by 
the mortgagor, after the date hereof shall be as fully enbraced within and sub- 
jected to the lien hereof as if the same were now owned by the mortgagor and 
were specifically described herein, to the extent only, however, that the sub- 
jection of such property to the lien hereof shall not be contrary to law ;” 

The granting clause also includes the following language: 

“Together with all rents, income, revenues, profits, and benefits at any time 
derived, received, or had from any and all of the above-described property of 
the mortgagor.” 

Despite the generality of the foregoing mortgage provisions, prior to a default 
or a threatened breach of some covenant in the mortgage, the Government would 
appear, as a matter of general law relative to liens of this nature, to have no 
right to restrain the use of revenues. This limitation upon the rights of the 
Government as lien creditor expressly appears in section 1 of article 1V of the 
mortgage: 

“SEcTION 1. Until some one or more of the events of default shall have hap- 
pened, the mortgagor shall be suffered and permitted to retain actual possession 
of the mortgaged property, and to manage, operate, and use the same and every 
part thereof, with the rights and franchises appertaining thereto, and to collect, 
receive, take, use, and enjoy the rents, revenues, issues, earnings, income prod- 
ucts, and profits thereof or therefrom, subject to the provisions of this mort- 
gage.” 

The provision last quoted relates only to revenues but the same rule would 
seem to apply to membership funds. Although membership funds are clearly 
embraced within the description of the mortgaged property to which the mort- 
gage lien attaches, it would seem unwarranted to assume that the rights of 
the mortgugor are less extensive with reference to membership funds than with 
reference to operating revenues. It is important, however, to note that the 
mortgagor’s freedom in the enjoyment of revenues is expressly subject to the 
several covenants contained in the mortgage and that any substantial breach 
or threatened substantial breach of a covenant would give rise to an appropri- 
ate remedy including the right of injunction. 


Mortgage provisions expressly relating to the use of accumulated revenues 

Article II, section 15 of the mortgage requires that the borrower provide and 
maintain ‘a reasonable reserve for working capital’ over and above the amount 
necessary for the debt service and all operating expenses. This provision would 
seem to require a reserve in cash or easily convertible into cash, sufficient to 
meet unusual but reasonably foreseeable needs over and above normal and 
current obligations. 

Article II, section 20 of the mortgage further provides that the REA Adminis- 
trator, as holder of a majority in amount of the notes, may require borrowers to 
maintain reserve funds and to accelerate payments from revenues under speci- 
fied conditions and within specified limits: 

“Sec. 20. Notwithstanding anything contained in the loan contract, as 
from time to time amended, or in the notes, the mortgagor will set up such 
records and accounts and maintain such reserve funds as the holder or holders 
of not less than a majority in principal amount of the notes at the time out- 
standing may from time to time require in writing and, if such holder or holders 
shall so require, the mortgagor shall apply revenues arising from the operation 
of the mortgaged property to the payment of or on account of the principal of 
or interest on any one or more of the notes designated by such holder or holders 
either prior to the time or in excess of the amount provided for in any one or 
more of the notes in respect of which the payment is to be made: Provided, how- 
ever, That the mortgagor shall not be obligated hereby to make payments on 
account of the principal of or interest on any of the notes during any one calen- 
dar year in excess of 5 percent of the amount of the principal of such note or 
notes advanced and unpaid at the time such payment is required: And provided 
further, That subject to the provisions of section 4 of article II hereof. the 
mortgagor may at all times retain funds reasonably adequate for operating 
purposes for the current month, and in no event less than 1.5 times the amount 
of its cash expenditures for such purposes during the corresponding month of 
the preceding year.” 

Pursuant to this provision, borrowers’ general funds could be required to be 
used for reasonable reserves or limited debt prepayments. 
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Mortgage covenants which may directly restrict borrower's use of general funds 

Article II, section 10 (a) and (b) of the mortgage provide, in effect, that the 
borrower will not, without the approval in writing of the majority noteholders, 
use general funds to construct or acquire extensions or additions to its system, 
or to construct consumer services in excess of a specified length. 

Article II, section 10 (d) provides that the borrower will not, without ap- 
proval of the majority noteholders, “incur any expenses for legal, engineering, 
supervisory, accounting, or other similar services, except such reasonable ex- 
penses as are incurred in the routine course of business.” Expenditures of 
general funds for services of this nature which go beyond the routine course 
of business are thus subject to prior REA approval. 

Article II, section 11, also constitutes a control on the use of general funds, 
since under this provision the borrower covenants that it will not pay salaries 
and wages unless they are “reasonable and in conformity with the usual prac- 
tice of corporations of the size and nature of the mortgagor.” 

Article II, section 16, finally restricts the payment of dividends or the making 
of any distribution to members or consumers by the borrower from any of its 
funds, unless the detailed financial requirements of that section are first met. 


Materiality of default by the borrower as a condition of the Government's right 
and effective remedy 

Assuming that any proposed use of general funds without the requisite ap- 
proval of the Government or contrary to the express limitations of the mort- 
gage would constitute a default under any of the covenants discussed above, 
there remains to consider the question as to whether the default is sufficiently 
material to support an effective legal remedy. It should be noted that the 
covenants discussed in the foregoing discussion (aside from the covenant re- 
stricting dividends or distributions) do not involve any question of the financial 
position of the borrower in determining the existence of an obligation of the 
borrower and a correlative right of the Government. Assuming the existence of a 
right, the question of an effective legal remedy involves other considerations. 

In this connection there are two questions of importance: First, the amount of 
money that is involved; and second, the degree of impairment of the security 
taking into account the borrower’s financial position. If the sum involved in 
any particular case, for example, were $100 or less, it is doubtful that any court 
would act on behalf of the mortgagee no matter how clear the technical default 
might be. If however, the borrower’s present or prospective financial position 
is such that the proposed expenditure of general funds might render the bor- 
rower unable to meet its obligation to the Government during the reasonable 
foreseeable future, there is good reason to believe that the Government might 
be permitted to enjoin such a transaction. 


Remedies available to the Government 


Assuming the violation of a mortgage covenant and a correlative right in the 
Government, the remedies available to the Government would seem to be as 
follows: (1) an injunction against the expenditure of general funds, or (2) 
proceedings in foreclosure with a petition for the appointment of a receiver. 
Foreclosure and receivership would, however, probably not be permitted ex- 
cept in the event that the expenditure would so reduce current assets of the 
borrower as to render it unable to meet its current debt service obligations. 

The less drastic remedy of injunctive relief might be obtained upon a show- 
ing that the proposed expenditure would jeopardize the ability of the borrower 
to meet its obligations including the debt service, within the reasonably fore- 
seeable future. Because of the discretionary aspects of injunctive relief it 
would be difficult to predict the action of a court in a matter of this kind. 
Tt seems clear, however, that recourse to such a remedy should take into 
account the financial position and prospects of that particular borrower. 

Moreover, even apart from the provisions of the mortgage, REA would have 
the right normally possessed by all mortgagees, to enjoin the commission of 
waste by a mortgagor; thus, threatened acts of the mortgagor which will cause 
irreparable impairment of the mortgagee’s security, such as might conceivably 
be involved, for example, in the improvident or wasteful expenditure of gen- 
eral funds, may be deemed to constitute sufficient basis for an injunction, par- 
ticularly where the borrower would thereby be rendered incapable of meeting 
its debt service in the future. (See, generally, Glenn, Mortgages (1943), 
ch. XVII; Jones, Law of Mortgages (8th edition 1928) vol. 2, sec. 846 et seq.) 
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Recommendations to borrowers 


REA’s suggestions and recommendations to its borrowers on their use of gen- 
eral funds are contained in REA Bulletin 103-2R1, Use and Investment of 
General Funds, dated June 16, 1955, a copy of which appears below. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
JUNE 16, 1955. 
REA BUuttetin 103-2R1 


Subject: Use and investment of general funds. 


I. GENERAL 


A. The primary purpose of this bulletin is to set forth Rural Electrification 
Administration policy regarding the use and investment of borrowers’ general 
funds, including the use of general funds for financing extensions or additions 
to borrowers’ systems. 

B. “General funds” includes all the cash, and bonds or similar securities and 
investments which could be converted to cash, which are not held in Accounts 
120.2 Cash—REA Construction Fund—Trustee or 120.3 Cash—REA Installa- 
tion Fund as defined in REA Bulletin 181-1, Uniform System of Accounts. 

C. It is the responsibility of the borrowers to determine the proper and 
prudent use and expenditure of their general funds. However, the Rural 
Electrification Administration is properly concerned that investments and ex- 
penditures of general funds shall not impair the Government’s security, the 
ability of the borrower to repay its notes as scheduled, or the accomplishment 
of the objectives of the Rural Electrification Act. 


II. DISPOSITION AND INVESTMENT OF GENERAL FUNDS 


To the extent that such funds are available, it is suggested that disposition 
of general funds be made as follows: 

A. General and operating cash.—An amount at least equal to the cash ex- 
pected to be required for general and operating purposes in the following month 
should be retained in general and operating cash accounts. In the absence of 
a detailed cash budget, a reasonable estimate of the amount ordinarily would 
be (a) 1.5 times the average monthly cash requirements for general and 
operating purposes, plus (0) an amount equal to one-third the pending quarterly 
payment due for interest and principal on the REA loan times the number of 
months since the last quarterly payment. 

B. Renewal and replacement fund.—Providing funds for future replacements 
of plant is one of the most important long-range responsibilities of borrowers. 
The adoption and execution of appropriate policies for such a fund is strongly 
recommended by REA. 

1. As a minimum, it is recommended the cash representing 0.09 percent of the 
depreciable plant (other than production plant and general plant) plus an ap- 
propriate amount for production plant and for general plant should be added 
each month to the renewal and replacement fund (account 114.2) to finance 
ordinary replacements up to an amount equivalent to the cost of the retired prop- 
erty. (“Ordinary replacements” does not include replacements made as a part 
of the system-improvements program.) With respect to the amount for produc- 
tion plant, the amount should be based on experience of the borrower or the 
industry in general, and be developed in consultation with REA. Power-type 
borrowers having large investments in transmission plant may also find it de- 
sirable to develop in consultation with REA a special rate for establishing the 
portion of the reserve applicable to transmission plant. 

2. Borrowers are urged to give consideration to such factors as changes in 
price level which have occurred since the original items of plant were installed, 
and increased cost of piecemeal replacements. Borrowers may wish to increase 
the amount of the fund above the minimum level, so that it will be adequate 
to finance the entire cost of replacements. 

5. In case a renewal and replacement fund, conforming to the foregoing stand- 
ards and appropriate to the age and condition of the system, has not been 
accumulated in prior periods, it is Suggested that available general funds be 
transferred to the fund in an amount at least equal to the net sum which 
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would have been accumulated in the fund had this policy been in effect from 
the inception of the borrower. 

4. The following comments pertain to use of the fund: 

(a) While some borrowers may prefer merely to make recommended addi- 
tions to the fund, without making any withdrawals during the early years, it is 
recommended that the fund be used to finance the share of replacement costs 
for which the fund was established. Regular utilization of the fund will pro- 
vide a helpful record for determining at some future time whether the rate of 
additions to the fund should be raised or lowered to maintain a sound financial 
structure. 

(b) Withdrawals should take into consideration the policies and financing 
program of the borrower, with special reference to its policies concerning addi- 
tions to the fund. For example, if the amount added to the fund in reference 
to distribution plant is increased from 0.09 percent per month to an appropriately 
higher percentage, the amount withdrawn might be equal to the original cost 
of all replacements of distribution plant and not merely the original cost of 
replacements defined as “ordinary.” 

(c) In determining “original cost’ where original cost is used as the basis 
for computing withdrawals from the fund, it is recommended that borrowers 
use the average historical cost as the original cost of property being replaced. 
With respect to distribution and transmission plant, borrowers may wish to 
ignore both the cost of retiring the property and the salvage value of property 
retired in determining withdrawals from the fund, as a matter of simplifying 
procedures, and because they tend to offset each other. 

(d@) Amounts computed for addition to and withdrawal from the fund may 
be offset against one another to determine the net amount to be transferred to 
or from the fund, as a means of reducing the number of accounting trans- 
actions. 

(e) Cash transferred to the renewal and replacement fund should be in- 
vested promptly in securities of the United States or placed in deposits or in- 
vestments insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, or the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, unless the need for such funds is 
so immediate as to make such investment inadvisable. Deposits or investments 
in corporations insured by the Federal insurance corporations should not exceed 
the insured amount of such deposits or investments. 

C. Remaining general funds.—General funds not retained as general and op- 
erating cash, nor placed in the renewal and replacement fund, are available 
for extensions or additions to plant, cushion-of-credit payments on indebtedness 
to REA, and other appropriate and prudent corporate purposes. Primary con- 
sideration should be given to establishing a cushion of credit at least equal to 
the interest and principal payments required to be made in the next calendar 
year. REA strongly recommends that remaining general funds not required 
for extensions or additions to the plant, or for equally appropriate and prudent 
corporate purposes, be used to create a cushion of credit on indebtedness to 
REA. 

D. Nothing herein contained shall prevent the Administrator from requir- 
ing advance payments to the extent permitted by the mortgage, or prevent the 
borrower from applying, at any time, all or any part of its general funds as 
advance payments on principal. 


Ill. USE OF GENERAL FUNDS FOR EXTENSIONS AND ADDITIONS TO PLANT 


A. Availabiilty of general funds for such purposes.—In general, a minimum- 
level renewal and replacement fund is not adequate for use in financing re- 
placements made as a part of a system improvement program. Also, borrow- 
ers are urged not to consider funds needed for working capital or retirement of 
indebtedness, or amounts properly invested in the renewal and replacement fund. 
as available for investment in new facilities. ‘Remaining general funds.” as 
described in paragraph II C of this bulletin, and subject to the criteria herein- 
after stated, would ordinarily be considered as available for financing system 
improvements and new facilities, after establishment of an appropriate cushion 
of credit. Where a borrower has been furnished a “normal inventory” fund 
from loan funds, the normal inventory should ordinarily be considered as avail- 
able for the construction of extensions for which money has been provided in 
an existing loan. 

Kach borrower is responsible for making sound and appropriate determina- 
tions as to the availability of general funds for the construction of extensions 
and additions to plant. 
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B. Approval of use of general funds.—To the extent required to permit the 
use of general funds determined by the borrower to be available for the con- 
struction of extensions and additions to plant, provisions in loan and security 
documents requiring the prior approval of REA to the construction of exten- 
sions and additions to plant are waived, provided : 

1. The extension or addition is consistent with the Rural Electrification 
Act, and could be appropriately financed from loan funds consistent with 
REA policy ; and 

2. The use of such funds will not result in a foreseeable default in the 
payment of any of the borrower’s obligations ; and 

3. The extension or addition is within the scope of the borrower’s cor- 
porate powers and applicable provisions, if any, of Federal and State law 
are complied with by the borrower ; and 

4. The Administrator has not taken any specific contrary action; and 

5. REA procedures will be complied with in respect to such matters as 
the use of an approved system study, the obtaining of prior approval of 
estimate work orders or plans and specifications where required, the let- 
ting of contracts, the inspection of completed construction, the accounting 
for construction expenditures, right-of-way and title requirements, and con- 
formance to REA construction specifications and standards. 

C. Reimbursement from loan funds.—Reimbursement of general funds from 
loan funds will be determined in accordance with the REA policy establish- 
ing eligibility requirements for such reimbursement which existed at the time of 
the general funds expenditure for which reimbursement is sought. Reimburse- 
ment is also dependent upon the availability of loan funds and the review of 
the loan application at the time the application is acted upon. Borrowers who, 
at the time of the expenditure, expect to seek subsequent reimbursement of gen- 
eral funds expended for extensions and additions to plant will be required, as a 
prerequisite to REA consideration of such reimbursement, to establish the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The expenditures sought to be reimbursed are for a purpose for which 
the Administrator is authorized to make loans, pursuant to the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended ; and 

2. The general plan or program of the borrower for expansion of its 
system is known to REA, the extension or addition to plant is in accordance 
with such general plan or program, and is in accordance with REA policy 
and the objectives of the act: and 

83. The expenditures are for purposes within the borrower’s power under 
its statute, corporation articles, and bylaws; and 

4. Any necessary members’, directors’, or commission approvals have 
been obtained. 

This REA bulletin supersedes REA Bulletin 103-2, Administrative Bulletin 
6R1, and all other instructions in conflict with its provisions. 


FrepD H. Strone, Acting Administrator. 


SECTION 5 LOANS 


Senator Dworsuak. I would like to ask one question on electric 
appliances. 

[s it true the local REA cooperative actually puts these appliances 
in stock? Or are all of these purchases made through a local dealer? 

Mr. Hawn. There are some cases where local cooperatives have 
established an outlet agency of their own. I know that an agency I 
helped organize in the forties did have such an outlet, but they got out 
of that business. They are not engaged in selling merchandise at 
the present time. 

[ could add that we do not encourage it. In fact, we discourage it. 
The only time they should consider it is when there are retail outlets 
in the area who do not care to go into that particular field. 

I have reference, gentlemen, to an occasion out in one of my neigh- 
boring States just last year, where the cooperative came to us and asked 
if we would lend them section 5 money. They had statements from 
the suppliers in the area that they did not care to enter, and if this 
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cooperative wanted to finance them, they would be happy to have it 
done. 
SECURITY OF GOVERNMENT LOANS 


Senator Russert. Just a minute. Some of us on this committee 
have a very genuine interest in the repayment of these loans. I have 
been on this committee ever since the first appropriation was made 
for REA, and I have consistently supported the largest appropria- 
tions. I have discussed it in almost countless speeches over my State, 
bragging on the REA administration, which I think has been one of 
the greatest agencies in the development of the country in the 25 
years I have been in the Congress. But I have also said that the 
Government was not going to lose a dollar on these loans. I do not 
want to be confronted with a situation whereby, by manipulation of 
so-called general funds these cooperatives have lost large sums, be- 
cause I see no occasion for it. It seems to me, if the thing is properly 
handled you ought to be able to exercise considerable control over the 
fiscal policy of these cooperatives all the way through, including any 
funds they may acquire as a profit on the resale of their power bought 
at wholesale. 

Mr. Piavnick. Since this is a legal question, perhaps IT should make 
this statement: 

The mortgage of the Government does give the REA a mortgage 
lien on all of the assets of the cooperative. But since it is a debtor- 
creditor relationship, our mortgage lien only goes to the security of 
the loan. Where you have a case where the borrower has ample 
security, and he is paying his loan and has other assets, it would be 
difficult to enforce your lien as to proceeds that are over and above the 
security of the loan. Therefore, where there is no jeopardy to the 
loan, there is no actual practical control on those funds. 

Where REA feels that a loan may be jeopardized in any way by the 
expenditure of general funds, then it has a right, under the mortgage, 
to exercise its lien. 

I gather that is the aspect you are interested in. 












































CONTROL OVER OPERATION OF COOPERATIVES 





Senator Russeti. I see no reason whatsoever to get down to the 
condition where you have to exercise the lien and foreclose on these 
cooperatives. You have the most powerful control over these coop- 
eratives that any group in the world has. You are the only people 
lending them money. They have to come to you for more loans. That 
fact alone, without any contract, gives you almost complete power, 
if you wish to exercise it, over the operation of these cooperatives. 

You just say, “Your policy is such that you do not think vou can 
make them any future loans. If you continue to operate like you are 
and do not stop it, you say, “We will not make you any more loans,” 
They will have to stop it immediately. You have the power of life 
and death over them. Nobody else is lending money to these coopera- 
tives. 

Mr. Hamm. I think I will ask one of the men to give the increased 
assets of the various cooperatives as it has occurred over a period of 
years, Senator, to show these cooperatives who borrow from REA 
ure Improving their overall position, definitely. 
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I will ask Mr. Partridge, here, to give that figure to you. 

Senator Russetx. I am delighted to hear that, and I will be glad to 
get not only the total from him now, but to have a breakdown of it, 
if necessary, by 

Mr. Hamin. The 927 active cooperative borrowers? 

Senator Russrti. Just a little short of a thousand cooperatives you 
have; yes. 

FINANCIAL STATUS OF COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Parrrincr. Senator, I am not sure we have in all the detail you 
may want the figures you are discussing here this morning. These are 
figures for the calendar year 1955, the last figures we have available 
on a full calendar-year basis. 

The oper ating revenues of all REA electric borrowers came to $449,- 
625,847. Their “operating deductions amounted to $353,405,016. They 
had certain other margins and deductions, which I will not enumerate 
in detail, but they were left with a net margin for the year of $58,- 
636,250. 

Senator Russeiy. That is after amortization of all of their 
obligations ? 

Mr. Parrriver. This is on an accrual accounting basis, sir, and it 
accounts for depreciation, but does not, of course, take into account 
the amortization of their principal debt. 

Senator Russets. You mean the $58 million was left after they had 
paid their debt, was it not ? 

Mr. Parrringe. $58,836,250 was left, sir, after making allowance 
for all costs of operation, including depreciation, which, of course, 
is the accrual accounting approach toit. If you were to take ac count 
of their debt payment, and put it on a cash-payment basis, this figure 
would not be greatly different. It would be essentially the same net 
margin. 

Senator Russerx. Of course, it has been a source of great pride to 
me to see how these cooperatives have gone forward. ~T have some 
familiarity with them in my State. We have some excellent. ones 
there, and I think nearly all of them qualify as “good.” I do not know 
of any that are poorly operated, and we have some that are outstand- 
ing, and none which are below average. 

Senator Dirksen. May I ask a question, there? 

Senator Russeii. Certainly. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Partridge, was that $58 million before they 
applied any of their funds on their indebtedness to the United States? 

Mr. Parrrince. It is after interest, Senator. That is, interest is 
included, of course, as an expense in this statement. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. But what about payments on principal? 

Mr. Parrringe. On an accrual accounting fare, no, sir, 't does not 
include payments on principal, but it does cover the depreciation of 
plant. 

I think you are thinking of the cash-basis approach, which would 
include payments of principal. 

Senator Dirksen. No. What I am thinking of is this: This takes 
into account everything, including the payment of interest on their 
loan ? 

Mr. Parrrmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dmxksen. To the REA. Now, then, of course there is due 
at this time a payment on the principal sum of the note, is there not ? 

Mr. Parrrince. Right, sir. 
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Senator Dirksen. So the $58 million is what is left for payment on 
the $3.4 billion of loans? 

Mr. Parrrivcr. That would be at least that much, sir. 

In addition, of course, an amount equivalent to part of this depre- 
ciation, which is a bookkeeping item, and which is charged to a total 
of $79,597,403, might also be applied toward indebtedness. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR PAYMENT ON PRINCIPAL 


Senator Dirksen. I think, for the record, we ought to have how 
much they have for payment on the principal sum “of the loan, the 
loan they have got to liquidate in due course over a period of time. 

Mr. Parrriner. Sen: itor, we can get that. We cannot arrive at 
that from this particular statement, which is an accrual accounting 
statement. 

Senator Dirksen. Just by rule of thumb, that would be 114 per- 
cent of the total amount of outstanding loans. If you have $3.4 
billion of outstanding loans, and you have something less than $58 
million to apply, that is about 1144 percent on the principal sum of 
the note. 

Mr. Parrrivce. It would be substantially more than $558 million, 
but the exact amount I cannot give you. 

Senator Dirksen. Put it in some detail so that we can get it. 

Mr. Parrrincr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeri. Also put in the amount of the principal that 
accrued this year on these loans that was due by all of the coopera- 
tives. 

Mr. Hanmi. We will do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


EstiMaAtTepD Net REVENUES OF REA ELectrRic BORROWERS AVAILABLE FOR DEBT 
SERVICE ON REA OBLIGATIONS, CALENDAR YEAR 1955 
We have prepared the following estimate of REA electric borrowers composite 
net revenues available for debt service during calendar year 1955. This esti- 
mate is prepared on a cash basis. 
Operating receipts 
Nonoperating receipts 


att eile ahaha eRe nti’ _..... $449, 626, 000 
(eT Rta Si edn tein hk ehs », 101, 000 


Total receipts__- scaebaniaee sista ; so eat ch om tiem os egie, ys 
Operating expenditures : 

Cost of power__- is $154, 341, 000 
Distribution —__- as 18, 063, 000 
Consumers accounting and billing... ____- 15, 312, 000 
Administrative and general________-__- ase 37, 157, 000 
Other___- SE a ee ee 5, 688, 000 
Amortization ‘of int: ingibles__ ia calor deine 3 362, 000 
12, 717, 000 

273. 590, 000 

Balance, cash available _____- : 181, 137, 000 


Reserve for renewal and replacement_______-________________ : 26, 532. 000 


Cash available for payment on REA debt__ Z : : 605. 000 
Cash applied on REA debt: 
Interest due and paid ee $34, 695. 000 
Principal due eae pect $61, 135, “000 
Principal paid, including adv: ince payments__-__ 76, 287, 000 


———__—_—_—_—. _ 110, { 
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SECTION 5 LOAN PROVISION 


Senator Russeii. Senator Stennis, I must apologize for not giving 
you time. 

Senator Srennis. Oh, no. I think the section 5 matter has been 
fully covered, and I do not want to rehash any of that, except for 
this point : 

Was this section 5 originally conceived and put in the law, and 
used when the rural electrification program was first developing, and 
the average consumer might not have been able to finance a refrig- 
erator, or a well pump, and maybe there was not a dealer in the 
locality anywhere? Was that the purpose of it originally ‘ 

And the companion question: Have these loans decreased or in- 
creased in the last few years? 


INCREASE IN LEVEL OF LENDING 


Mr. Srrone. Section 5 was a part of the act as originally enacted. 
The intent of the Congress at that time, I cannot speak to. There 
has been a slight increase in the level of lending in the last several 
years. 

Senator Srennis. It seems to me like that is contrary to develop- 
ment, when every village now, and community, almost, has these 
local dealers, and finance is available to most all consumers, unless 
it be for a water pump. 

Mr. Srrone. | would like to speak to that for a moment, but I 
would prefer to do it off the record, if it is permissible. 

Senator Russeiy. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Russeii. I might say, for the record, it so happens I han- 
dled this bill on the floor of the Senate, and it was represented to 
us in certain areas people could not get credit to buy those appliances 
at that time. It was further represented that it would strengthen 
the Government’s position with respect to the loans to the coopera- 
ives to increase the consumption of electricity, and the income of 
the local cooperatives, and I think that had a great deal to do with 
section 5 being in the bill. 

Senator Stennis. That was my guess. I was not here at the time. 
I know in my State it applied at first, as I recall, but the REA co-ops 
gradually went out of business, and now you can purchase them 
everywhere. They really go out and work the trade. 

Mr. Srrone. There are a number of instances on record—pos- 
sibly more than we know of—where a co-op has engaged for a period 
of time in merchandising long enough to spur retail dealers to 
greater activity, and has then backed out of the merchandising field, 
and permitted the dealers to carry on. 

Mr. Hamit. May I speak to another point, Senator, not for the 
record, but for your information ? 

Senator Russe.u. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Russet... We will go back on the record now. 

Senator Stennis? 
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TELEPHONE LOANS 


Senator Stennis. I have one question about these telephone loans. 

How are these telephone loans, how large are they? What is the 
largest loan to a telephone co-op? Do you have that figure available? 

Mr. Strona. I believe it is $8 million. 

Senator Stennis. The average loan is rather small, relatively, is 
it not? 

Mr. Srrone. Yes. Just as a guess, I would say the average loan 
is less than $750,000. The largest, I believe, was approximately $8 
million. 


DELINQUENT LOAN PAYMENTS IN TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Senator Stennis. What did you say now about their delinquen- 
cies? I believe you said you had $562,000. 

Mr. Hamtn. That i is right. 

Senator Srennis. Is that all? That is the amount of past-due 
payments ? 

Mr. Strona. Principal and interest. 

Mr. Hamu. Principal and interest, that is right. 

Senator Srennis. You consider that rather small, do you not? 

Mr. Hamiz. No. We would like to have it Jess than that. 

Senator Stennis. I know. 

Mr. Hamu. I do have a comparison made as to the electric pro- 
gram when it was 7 years old, and there was more money loaned. 
But percentagewise, I believe that it was very similar; was it not! 

Mr. Parrripge. Yes. 

Mr. Hamin. Very similar. We have operating problems in the 
telephone program. 


PEAK LOAN REPAYMENT PERIOD IN ELECTRIC PROGRAM 


Senator Stennis. I did not mean to go into that particularly. 
What was it you said about the peak load of repayments by the REA 
cooperatives / Have you already reached the peak load on those 
payments ? 

It gradually steps up, with a small percentage due the first 5 years. 
Have you hit the peak of that load now with the ones which were 
started back in the late thirties? 

Mr. Strone. Oh, yes. 

Senator Russeii. Of course, on the loans you are making now, they 
still have the 5 years on them ? 

Mr. Strone. The peak still lies ahead of us. 

Senator Stennis. Which group now? The one 10 years old? You 
have not hit the top plateau on that yet. 

Mr. Srrone. In all probability, no, because there is a continuing 
need for heavying up the lines for additional generation for im- 
provements to make more dependable service; and additional loans 
are being sought and being made to those cooperatives. As those ad- 
ditional loans are made and piled on top of past loans, the peak of 
repayment is going to be higher. 

Senator Stennis. The level is still going up? 

Mr. Srrone. That is right. 
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Senator Stennis. These additional loans are not just to extend the 
lines, but as you said, to firm up? You mean that you have to put 
in larger lines to carry the load; is that right? 

Mr. Strona. The i increasing use of electric power, yes. 

Mr. Hamm. Many of the original lines were engineered to carry 
about 75 to 125 kilowatt hours per member per month. At the present 
time the national average is 345 kilowatt hours per month. There- 
fore, the original lines in many cases would not carry the loads. Many 
farmers in 1957 are running three- -phase power, where they were per- 
fectly satisfied—I was one “of them—with single-phase back in 1938. 


TREND OF POPULATION AWAY FROM FARMS 


Senator Srennis. Senator Russell raised a serious point. 
In Mississippi, as I understand, in spite of the migration away from 


the rural areas, the REA income has held up. Have you made a spe- 
cial study of that? 


Mr. Srrone. We have watched that very closely, Senator, and that 
is one of the reasons for our interest in this power use promotional 
program. By encouraging the increased use of electric power, we 


are helping to offset the losses resulting from the trend of population 
away from farms. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF OUTLETS 


Senator Russet. Have you made a study by areas of the reduction 
in the number of outlets these co-ops have / 

I am not talking about consumption of power. 

Mr. Strona. Yes, sir. 


Senator Russeti. If you can furnish anything for the record on 
that, I would be very much interested. 

Mr. Strone. We will do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


IDLE SERVICES OF REA BORROWERS 


Our studies indicate that it is very difficult to generalize on the matter of idle 
services because of the wide variation in the population shifts and in the eco- 
nomic, agricultural, and climatic conditions throughout the country. REA bor- 
rowers, in common with the electric industry, have at all times a number of idle 
services because of constant changes in population. For that reason, it is very 
difficult to determine on a national basis the number of permanent idle services. 
In some sections of the country the extent of idle services has reached rather 
substantial proportions. In some areas, these are primarily the result of severe 
drought conditions; in other areas because of the trend toward larger farms; 
and in other areas, because of changes in economic conditions peculiar to the 
localities. For the great majority of REA borrowers, the percentage of idle 
services has had but very little effect on revenues. For most cooperatives, such 
losses have been more than offset by substantial increases in load and the in- 
crease in the number of rural nonfarm consumers. In some instances, where 
other rural nonfarm loads have not developed sufficiently, a few borrowers haye 
had to raise rates to offset the loss of revenues resulting from decline in the 
number of farm consumers. 

Most REA borrowers are experiencing substantial increases in revenues from 
rural nonfarm loads. Such increases reflect new and increased usage of power, 
a trend of people moving to the country but who work in town, construction of 


new rural residences, and the continued development of small commercial and 
industrial loads in rural areas. 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Senator Russeiy. I would like to make another observation with 
respect to reaching the peak of repayment. There has been a tremen- 
dous increase in the cost of construction on all facilities. When 
started, the agency could lend the co-ops a million dollars and put a 
system in, and when it gets a loan to firm up, it take $2 million or $3 
million to cover the same ground, because of the tremendous increase 
in cost. All of that has got to be calculated when you reach the peak. 
If you lend a man money to firm up today, it will be 5 years before 
he starts repaying on his principal. 

Mr. Srrone. We made a recent study of that to determine the 
effect of it upon the surveys of borrows’ needs being made annually. 
I would like to have Mr. Partridge report briefly on that. 

Mr. Parrripge. We believe that the cost of construction of these 
rural electric facilities has increased at an annual rate of about 7 per- 
cent a year over these last 10 years. That has been an experience that 
has been common throughout the electric utility industry. 

Senator Russeutu. I did not mean it was confined to the REA. It 
has been in everything. But it does affect your fiscal position. 

Mr. Parrrince. It is still going on, of course, sir. In the past year, 
even, the increase is at about that rate. 

Senator Russeti. Senator Dworshak. 


AVAILABILITY OF POWER 


Senator DworsHax. In your statement, you said: 


To meet these increasing loads, some of the REA borrowers will have to 
generate and transmit more of their own power. 

The REA co-ops have preferential status so far as Federal power is 
concerned. Has there been any evidence that it is becoming increas- 
ingly more difficult for these REA co-ops to get power, first, from 
Federal sources, and then from private sources? 

Mr. Scorr. May I have either Mr. Hamil or Mr. Zook comment on 
that? They have particular knowledge of these matters. 


PREFERENCE CLAUSE 


Mr. Hamiv. I would answer in this way: First, Federal power is 
not available in all parts of the country. We have REA-financed 
borrowers in 45 of the 48 States, and in 2 Territories. Therefore, that 
preference clause does not affect all of the borrowers, because there is 
no power available to them. 

The second phase: We make loans for generation and transmission 
only after a thorough study to see that it is the most economical 
method and in the best interests, in REA’s opinion, for that loan to 
be made for generation and transmission. 

Senator Dworsnak. We recognize there is increasing consumption 
of power by REA co-ops. But do you know of specific instances, 
first, on getting Federal power? Have you had any serious com- 
plaints? I know in Idaho, because of the intensive use of power for 
operating purposes for underground water, that they need more and 
more power. ‘ you know whether Federal agencies like Bonneville 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, and any other Federal agency han- 
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dling power, are finding it difficult to meet the demands of REA 
co-ops 4 

Mr. Zoox. There have been some cases, Senator. The one you 
mentioned in your State, of course; the co-op at Malta is a case in 
point. 

Another case has been, to some extent, on the main stem of the 
Missouri. That, of course, is tied in with the amount of power avail- 
able, because there is a multipurpose basis there. But nevertheless, 
as far as preference customers are concerned, it has meant delays in 
getting additional amounts of power which were previously allocated, 
and some alternative arrangements have had to be made. 


LIMITED GENERATION OF FEDERAL POWER 


Senator Dworsnax. That problem arises only because the Federal 
generation of power may be limited, rather than any disinclination 
by the Federal agencies to furnish this power ? 

Mr. Zoox. That is right. 

Senator DworsHak. There is no reluctance of any kind to furnish 
it? 

Mr. Zoox. No; I think, in that particular case 

Senator Dworsuak. Because of the fact they cannot get power, 
and it is not available from private sources, they want to generate 
their own power? 

Mr. Zoox. To supplement; yes. 


AVAILABILITY OF PRIVATE UTILITY POWER 


Senator DworsHaxk. What do you know about the availability of 
power from private utilities and private sources for co-ops? 

Mr. Zoox. Generally, I would say it is available. I am speaking 
of the United States in general. But there are certain specific terri- 
tories where the increase in loads, increase in utility-owned loads, 
plus the increase in requirement of co-ops to purchase power demand 
additional generation. 

Senator DworsHax. Do —~ have any evidence that any of these 
private utilities are unwilling to cooperate and furnish power, in 
order to discourage the local co-op in its operation ? 

Mr. Zoox. Let’s say they are certainly willing to furnish it on the 
basis of trying to retain the business, as any good business would want 
to do. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Frequently that means charging higher rates 
for the purchase than comparable power would cost if purchased from 
Federal agencies? 

Mr. Zoox. Yes, sir, or the other way around, also. It depends on 
the cost of facilities required to get the power from the load center. 


That is a very important part of the basis of what any organization 
would do. 


COSTS OF POWER 


Senator DworsHak. Do you have any general ideas as to the cost 
of REA co-ops to Federal agencies for power—how many mills for 
their power? Of course, that probably takes in a wide variation. 

Mr. Zoox. I am afraid it does, Senator. We could give you that. 


91653—57——_28 
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Senator Dworsnax. I wish you would, and any information as to 
the cost of power from utilities, private sources, secured by REA 
co-ops. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


AVERAGE Cost OF POWER PURCHASED BY REA Borrowers DuRING FISCAL 
YEAR 1956 





In appraising the average cost of energy purchased by REA borrowers, any 
comparison between types of suppliers must recognize the wide variance in 
power supply arrangements among the various classes of suppliers. In some in- 
stances, costs may appear relatively high because the suppliers provide trans- 
mission lines and substation facilities to deliver power to borrowers’ distribution 
centers. In other cases, suppliers do not supply these facilities and costs appear 
relatively low. Other factors which affect average cost of energy per kilowatt- 
hour are the size and type of prime mover (i. e., hydro, steam or internal com- 
bustion), the amount of energy produced by each type, fuel costs, plant invest- 
ment of the suppliers and load factors of the borrowers. Consideration also 
should be given to the availability of power. In some instances REA loans for 
generation have been made because no other source of power was available. 

The following table summarizes the energy purchased by REA borrowers dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1956 from various types of suppliers and shows the amount 
purchased, the total cost, and average cost per kilowatt-hour. 


Type of supplier Net ene Total cost Cost per 


en of power! (|kilowatt-hour 




















| Kilowatt-hours Dollars 





Cents 
All suppliers 5 ..----| 18,373, 165, 900 132, 403, 246 | 0. 72 
Privately owned supplie ia sing is ildsusts dosent ie adirmsahak 87, 290, 214 . 87 
Power companies 2____ a tae ipl hacia ait haan | 64, 335, 397 | .80 
REA cooperative borrowers......____-- .-----------] ! 1, 936, 754, 800 | 1 22, 954, 817 | 1.19 
Publicly owned suppliers. -_-_............---.----------------| 8,375, 785, 200 45, 113, 032 4 
Federal Nee eT ene ee een .--| 6,857,655, 900 33, 695, 273 | .49 
Sicpemepmneaes bo ee Ae ea Ree 608 3, 103, 777 | 1.01 
Public power Gistriete oc 5.) sciscs soc ce § sees es -cass 480, 184, 100 3, 971, 981 | 83 
State agencies bite > tebe oe ae | 692, 352, 900 4, 059, 416 . 59 
Caper enee.4. StL es ke 38, 711, 500 | .73 


1 Excludes kilowatt-hours wurchened 4 from REA borrowers which in turn apaibehinill that power. 
? Includes industrial and manufacturing establishments. 


POWER TAKEN AT A DISTANCE FROM GENERATION 


Mr. Zoox. We have an annual report, Senator, which gives an indi- 
cation of what our borrowers paid for power, indicating the source. 

Mr. Hamu. Senator, I would like to add a comment right there: 
That sometimes borrowers take power right at the point of gener- 
ation; other times they take it a hundred miles down the line. It 
makes a variation. The answer to that question would have to be 
specific as to whether I took it a hundred miles from the point of 
generation, or whether I took it right there at the bus bar, and some- 
times our figures are not exactly ac curate, because we do not have that 
on an overall basis of our 1,000 borrowers and classified as to exactly 
what it costs. 

Senator Dworsuak. I have been alarmed at times when REA’s in 
my State have urged my support for power projects like the St. Law- 
rence seaway or the high Hell’s Canyon Dam, while actually there 
are no REA co-ops within many hundreds and hundreds of miles of 
those projects. Can you give me any reason for that attitude on the 
part of REA’s if they are ‘getting all the power they want? 

That may be somewhat of a tough question, but T am just wonder- 
ing why co-ops in my State should be interested in developing power 
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over here in the St. Lawrence seaway. What is the connection, do 
you know ? 

Mr. Hamm... I do not think, Senator, that that comes within the 
jurisdiction of the administrator of REA. 

Senator DworsnHaxk. That is why I asked these questions; to deter- 
mine whether there was a shortage of power available either from 
Federal sources, or private sources, to meet the demands of REA 
co-ops. And you donot think there has been ? 

Mr. Zoox. In certain places. 

Senator DworsHak. Just in isolated cases ? 


LOANS FOR GENERATING FACILITIES 


Mr. Hamu. There are cases regularly, because co-op loads, like 
other loads, as I told you a while ago, are increasing. In fact, REA- 
financed loads are increasing faster than the national average. There- 
fore, in many cases, the cooperatives from year to year are finding it 
necessary to make arrangements for more and more energy. 

Senator Dworsnak. Generating their own power ? 

Mr. Hamit. Not in all cases. 

Senator DworsHak. There is an increase in that ? 

Mr. Hamit. There is an increased demand; that is true, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. | know. But how many REA co-ops install 
their own generating facilities every year ? 


Mr. Hamin. How “many, Mr. Zook ? 


LOANS APPROVED IN PRIOR YEARS TO DATE 


Mr. Zook. We could probably get you that, Senator, and get you 
some figures on what it has been. But actually the increase has been 
predominantly supplemental loans to existing installations. 

Senator Dworsnak. To take care of increased demands / 

Mr. Zoox. Yes. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


The following REA borrowers received initial REA approval of loan funds 
for generating facilities during each fiscal year for the period June 30, 1950, to 
April 30, 1957. These borrowers are: 


Total amount 
loaned for 
generation 

as of Mar. 31, 

1957 


Name and address of borrower 


| Mountain Parks Electric, Inc., Granby, Colo___-- $12, 000 
| Central Flectrie Power Cooperative, Jefferson City, Mo-. , 037, 395 
N. W. Electric Power Cooperative, Inc., Cameron, Mo-.-. , 809, O59 
Loup River Public Power District, ¢ Yolumbus, Nebr 3, 000, 000 
Jemez Mountains Flectric Cooperative, Inc., Espanola, N. Mex 458, 943 
Blue Ridge Electric Membership Corp., Lenoir, N.C 22, 400 
Central Power Flectric Cooperative, Inc., Minot, N. Dak- 3, 521, 000 
Rural Electrie Co., Pine Bluffs, Wyo_-- 10, 925 
Niobrara Flectric Association, Inc., Lusk, Wyo 2. 000 
Chugach Flectrie Association, Inc., Anchorage, Alaska 5, 662, 000 
Arkansas Electric Cooperative Corp., Ozark, Ark 5, 890, 000 
Yampa Valley Electric Association, Inc., Steamboat Springs, Colo 466, 000 
Springer Flectric Cooperative, Inc., Springer, N. Mex. 220, 000 
West Oregon Electric Cooperative, Inc., Veronia, Oreg 40, 000 
Cherry-Todd Rural Electric Association, Inc., Valentine, Nebr__. 3, 000 
West Central Electric Cooperative, Inc., Murdo, 8. Dak 142, 800 
The Rushmore G. & T. Eleetric Cooperative, Inc., Rapid City, S Dak 5, 600, 300 
Riverton Valley Electric Association, Inc., Riverton, Wyo 5, 500 
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Total amount 











Fiscal loaned for 

year | Name and address of borrower generation 
as of Mar. 3], 

| 1957 

i STON Pr Tan ccainaitiia cin neanncie inigminipeceailaeta ae es | eee te 
1952 North Arkansas Electric Cooperative, Inc., Salem, Ark _- ‘s $5, 562 
Northern Electric Cooperative Association, Virginia, M inn_- a8 30. 000 
| Plains Electrie Generation & Transmission Co-op. Ine., Albuquerque, N. Mex.. 7, 943, 043 
Medina Electric Cooperative, Inc., Hondo, Tex. __....__-- vena 2, 208, 000 
| Metlakatla Indian Community, Metlakatla, Mieghe ts ss li te 1, 350, 000 
1953 | Verde Electric Cooperative, Inc., Cottonwood, Ariz.__....._..____-- : 7,817 
Arrowhead Electric Cooperative. Inc., Lutsen, Minn- : 147, 000 
| Northcentral Mississippi Electric Power Association, Coldwater, Mim......¢ 2.) 30, 075 
| Cuivre River Electric Cooperative, Inc., Troy, Mo-. ; ~ 3, 700 
Lincoln Electric Cooperative, Inc., Eureka, Mont. Te aoe ap PPE eee! 15, 000 

| Consumers Power, Inc., Corvallis, Oreg- 5 7, é 
1954 | Gunnison County Electric Association, Inc., , Crested Butte, Colo-- 32, 047 
Alger-Delta Cooperative Electric Association, Gladstone, Mich. ; 4, 360, 800 
| Cloverland Electric Cooperative, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich... .___. 4 585, 000 
| Mille Lacs Region Coop Power & Light Association, Aitkin, Minn____- 8, 510 
| North Pine Electric Cooperative, Inc., Finlayson, Minn____. S33 ! 1, 840 
Dairyland Electric Cooperative, Inc., ‘Grand Rapids, Minn_---_-_-- yes 12, 478 
North Itasca Electric Cooperative, Inc., Bigfork, Minn----__...--- a ee 5, 750 
| Columbia Power Cooperative Association, Monument, Cent s.- ; siiiiemd 4, 000 
1955 | KAMO Electric Cooperative, Inc., Vinita, Okla_- 2 105, 000 
Colorado-Ute Electric Association, ‘Inc., Montrose, Colo_..._- 6, 950, 650 
| Arkansas Valley G. and T., Inc., Pueblo, Colo.....-....----- 4 3, 218, 000 
Shoshone River Power, Inc., Cody, Wyo bee Dike sg : i 8, 200 
1956 | Tri-State Generation and Transmission Association, Inc., Loveland, Colo_- 9, 175, 000 
| Deep East Texas Electric Cooperative, Inc., San Augustine, Tex___- ; 1, 442, 000 
| Kotzebue Electric Association, Inc., Kotzebue, Alaska_.____- ‘ ‘ 220, 000 
1957. | Eastern Iowa Light & Power Cooperative, Wilton Junction, lowa...__- | 9, 560, 000 
The Central Nebraska Public Power & Irrigation District, Hastings, Nebr. .-.. 15, 918, 506 





The borrowers shown above do not include those whose loans for generation 
were fully rescinded. 


POWER SITUATION IN THE WEST 








Senator DworsHak. Out in the West, where we have a lot of Federal 
projects, projects generating power, there i is little, if any, reason for a 
shortage of power, so far as REA co-ops are concerned, "except when 
they are located miles and miles away, and there are no transmission 
facilities. 

Mr. Zoox. There is this one thing, Senator, which we have to con- 
sider: As far as the operating expenses are concerned, the operating 
expenses of these borrowers, the cost of purchased power represents 
about 30 percent of their total. Obviously, a 1 or 2 mill change in the 
cost of power is a rather important thing in terms of the successful 

operation of the business. 

Senator Dworsnak. I appreciate that. And that is the reason I 
have been a strong advocate of using this preference status, because, 
obviously if they pay too much for their power, they could not operate 
on the basis that they were set up. I appreciate that. 


INDUSTRIAL LOADS 












Senator Russeii. Senator Dirksen. 
Senator Dirxsen. Mr. Hamil, I notice in the speech you made to the 
association out in Chicago on the 5th of March, that you made this 
statement, which has rather intrigued me: 


I would like to see all of you working to attract more industry to your areas, 
either as a part of your power-use program or in cooperating with other local 
groups. And if there is any question whether you should serve industrial loads, 
let me say that I believe you have an obligation, both under the Rural Electri- 
fication Act and the area coverage principle, to see to it that all potential con- 
sumers are served. 
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I did not know it was the function of the REA to attract industry. 
I thought this was a rural electrification cooperative program. 

Mr. Hamm. I think it is; is it not? 

Senator Dmxsen. Well, I do not know. I am just thinking about 
“luring industry toareas.” Is that a part of the sales program ? 

Mr. Hamm. Yes; I think it very definitely would be a part of the 
sales program. It would improve the conditions in the area where 
we are making these loans; it would help, I would say, to guarantee 
the security of the loan. Therefore, it would appear to me, Senator, 
it would be good business to have a good rural load out there. 

(The following was later submitted :) 


REA electric borrowers, in common with the electric industry, have a responsi- 
bility to serve anyone desiring service within the territory of the system. To 
meet this obligation, these borrowers must be prepared to provide dependable 
electric service not only to farms and other rural residents, but also to such 
commercial and industrial consumers as may be located within the service area 
and desire electric power. 

Industry in rural areas is for the most part small, and most of it is closely 
related to agriculture. It takes the form of processing plants, storage facilities, 
elevators, and the like which are an integral part of agricultural activity. These 
related processing facilities must of necessity be located near to the source of 
production, and their existence is vital to the full development of an agricultural 
conununity. Because the areas served by REA electric distribution borrowers are 
rural and the distances involved are great, in many of the areas electric service 
could not be provided economically from any other source. Unless REA borrowers 
provide the service, large sections of the country would be deprived of industries 
upon which they are closely dependent 

Industry in rural areas provides additional income to the communities and 
helps to smooth out the income irregularities inherent in farming. Opportunity 
for off-farm employment and employment of young people has a tendency to sta- 
bilize the population of rural areas, and thereby helps with one of the more 
serious problems in agriculture in recent years. 

The Department of Agriculture is vigorously moving forward with its rural- 
development program which is designed to promote balanced economic growth in 
rural areas. This program is expected to bring significant benefits to farm fami- 
lies, such as better farming and homemaking; opportunities to earn income off the 
farm, and training to take advantage of such opportunities ; improved opportuni- 
ties for education; improved health and family welfare; and greater participa- 
tion in community life. These are long time goals. The attraction and develop- 
ment of rural industries is important to the success of this program and it is 
possible only if electric power for these industries is made available to them. 
In many cases and REA borrower is the only source of power available in the 
area. 

The immediate effect of a rural industrial load served by an REA borrower is 
an increase in revenue. Such a consumer also serves to diversify the total load 
and improve the load factor of the system, thereby reducing power costs. 

For these reasons, we consider it the obligation of the RBA electric distribution 
borrowers to be prepared to serve all consumers within their service area, and to 
encourage the development of industry suitable to their service area. We have 
encouraged the REA borrowers to examine these possibilities and to take an 
active role in rural industrial development. 


ATTRACTING INDUSTRY TO AREA 


Senator Dirksen. It ceases to become a rural electrical cooperative 
program when it becomes an industrial program, because—where does 
that stop ? 

Mr. Hamre... I cannot answer that: but on my own farm in Colorado 
T have probably what in many cases would be considered a semiindus- 
trial load. We have about 250 or 260 horsepower connected, and I 
know it is beneficial to that organization. 
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Senator Dirxsen. But that is not what you refer to here, Mr. 
Hamil. You talk about attracting industry to your area, not building 
up what might be regarded as an industrial load on a farm. Industry 
is an industry in my concept. 

Mr. Hamiz. Where does one stop and the other one start ? 

Senator Dirksen. Well, if it is on the farm, it is one thing. But if 
it is a plant that is built in a city, that becomes an industrial load pure 
and simple. 

Mr. Hamin. Well, I do not see anything wrong with it, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. I think I ought to insert your whole statement in 
the record at this point, so that the membership will be advised on 
that subject, because I do not know whether this is getting to be a 
different concept or not. I never thought of it as an industrial pro- 
gram, certainly. And you can amplify your remarks. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Purrtic AccEPTANCE—OwvR Brest INSURANCE 


Excerpts from remarks of David A. Hamil, Administrator, Rural Electrification 
Administration before the 15th Annual Meeting of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, Chicago, March 5, 1957 


I have now been Administrator long enough to appreciate fully the heartaches 
and rewards of the people who lead the rural electrification program. The job 
is not easy nor is it entirely without satisfaction. I know you have learned, as 
I have, that there is a great deal of truth to the saying that a leader may often 
wonder whether he is being followed or chased. 

In either case, the record shows that we are making progress. The year just 
ended was a high point in many respects for our programs. In our electrification 
business more than 100,000 farms and other rural establishments received initial 
service. Hundreds of thousands of others received better service. Cost of power 
to the consumer went down. Revenues of the borrowers climbed to a record half 
billion dollars and net margins rose more than 25 percent over the previous year. 
Payments in arrears were down and payments ahead of schedule were up—up to 
$102 million. 


TELEPHONE PROGRAM MOVES AHEAD 





In the telephone program loans were made to provide modern dial service for 
188,000 additional rural subscribers. One hundred more independent companies 
and cooperatives became REA borrowers. About 330 new dial exchanges were 
placed in service and 28,000 miles of line were constructed. The network of 
telephone lines now in service is nearly 90,000 miles. Telephone loans to date 
will benefit nearly 800,000 rural homes and installations. 

In keeping with our policy to meet the financial needs of our systems, REA 
electric loans in 1956 rose to $220 million, an increase of $40 million over the 
previous year. Telephone loans amounted to $82 million, an increase of $15 
million over the previous year, and the pipeline for certain materials was full. 

Our electric borrowers now serve about 4144 million consumers. At the end of 
the year their investment of REA loan funds added up to $2.8 billion and they 
were delinquent only $208,000 in payments on principals. All reports to us indi- 
cate they were never in better financial condition. 

Bright as this picture is, we know it can change. As a result you are asking 
more and more questions about the future. I believe it will be profitable for us 
to consider some of these. 

Now we all know that use of electricity is increasing. Last year our sales 
jumped 15 percent. Another such increase, or larger, is expected this year. 

A major question about the future might well be: Can we maintain an ex- 
panding market for our product? For the rural utility, like other business firms, 
must move constantly forward if it is to survive. Let’s take a look at some of the 
factors in the future market. 
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NEW FARM PATTERN TAKING SHAPE 


Our times are changing. Agriculture is changing. And there will be more 
change. Economic pressures, population growth and new inventions have all 
helped to shape the present pattern of fewer farmers and larger farms but more 
people living in rural areas. Farmers now make up slightly more than 13 percent 
of the total population. Back in 1910, they made up 35 percent of the population. 

Farming now requires a heavy investment. In the Corn Belt States, for ex- 
ample, the investment is now as high as $59,000 for each farm worker. In 1940 
the investment in that area was $19,000. If a farmer is going to stay in business 
he must be efficient. For this reason I believe the large farm and the successful 
farmer will progressively increase his use of electric power. 

We have an expanding economy and a rapidly growing population. Last 
month we reached 170 million. Our population experts estimate that the United 
States will add 2.8 million people and some 600,000 new households in the next 
12 months. By 1975 they say our population will reach 228 million. It is in- 
evitable that this expanding population will spill over into rural areas. In 
fact, it is already doing so, adding to the demand on your systems. 

Along with the influx of people to rural areas we are witnessing the growth 
of rural industry. Some of this represents a flight from the city, some repre- 
sents a local business development. There is every prospect that this will 
continue. 

These factors in the future market—greater use of electricity by the farmer 
and the movement of population and industry to rural areas—are what I call 
“bonus” factors. They bring new business with little or no effort on your part. 
There are others, however, which call for considerable effort and initiative on 
your part, and it is these that will determine whether you realize the full po- 
tential of your market and insure the security of your business. 


POWER USE PROMOTIONS STILL NECESSARY 


If yours is a system where you have been content to let the load develop with- 
out making any effort to stimulate it then I am inclined to think that you are 
heading for trouble. The co-op that loafs along at a model T pace in today’s 


business traffic is a hazard to itself and its community. Active participation 
in promotions developed by the Inter-Industry Farm Electric Utilization Coun- 
cil, your power supplier, and “Willie Wiredhand,” together with the use of com- 
petent power use advisers and home economists, ought to be standard operating 
procedures. There is still a great deal to be done in farm power use. For ex- 
ample, some 40 percent of our farms still do not have running water in their 
homes. 

And it is possible that we have not made the best use of rural electrification’s 
greatest advocates, farm women. Farm women applied the pressure that brought 
highline service to many areas. Women are using in the home as high as 80 
percent of the power our systems sell. It is no exaggeration to say that many 
a co-op would have gone under while the menfolk were making up their minds 
to divorce themeselves from the pumphandle and pitchfork, if it hadn’t been for 
the good sense and loyalty of farm women. Yet few women are serving on 
boards of directors and it is a rare instance when you find a woman as presi- 
dent of a system. If you have a program designed to build and hold your busi- 
ness, there ought to be a large role in it for the women. 


AREA DEVELOPMENT, A RESPONSIBILITY 


Since agriculture is changing, since the very character of the countryside is 
changing, the cooperative is called on to change to a much broader concept of 
power use promotion. The rural electrification program was founded on the 
principle of area coverage. If we carry that principle one step further, we as- 
sume responsibility for area development. 

Suppose we examine the farm population more closely. The 1954 census of 
agriculture shows that more than 2.5 million families living on farms have gross 
annual sales of less than $2,500. Half of these are part-time or residential 
farmers. For the remaining half, or 1,200,000 families, farming is the major 
source of income. Our borrowers have more than their share of this group. 
They show up in the operating reports as minimum users and idle services. But 
something can be done to help them. 
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Here is just one illustration. One of our borrowers serves an aren where 
there are many small, inefficient farms. Through the cooperation of farming 
and business interests in the county, a small clothing factory, employing 250 
people, has been brought in. Money raised by local subscription has financed 
a milk receiving plant. 

I would like to see all of you working to attract more industry to your areas, 
either as a part of your power use program or in cooperation with other local 
groups. And if there is any question whether you should serve industrial loads, 
let me Say that I believe that you have an obligation, both under the Rural Elec- 
trification Act and the area coverage principle, to see to it that all potential con- 
sumers are served. 

All the signs point to a good market for rural power if we help to develop 
that market and offer good service at reasonable rates. But I sound this note of 
warning: your status as a utility and cooperative carries no guaranty that your 
consumers will give you immunity from competition or support you in simple 
devotion to cooperation. The finest public and member relations methods cannot 
offset too many power interruptions, too much low voltage, or rates too high to be 
competitive. 














POWER SUPPLY 





POLICY 





The very size of the future market for power raises this major question: Where 
will we get the additional power to meet the demand? The question takes on 
special emphasis when we look at industry forecasts for the next two decades, 
Demand is growing so fast that the electric companies will spend about $3.6 bil- 
lion this year trying to keep ahead. In our own program last year, loans for 
generation and transmission made up more than a third of the dollar total. 
More than half the $124.5 million in loan applications held by REA on January 3 

were for generation and transmission facilities. And the trend is expected to 
continue. 

The experience of our borrowers and the electric industry show that there 
is no fixed or easy pattern for power supply. Only the goal is definite: adequate 
power at lowest cost. ‘To reach this goal engineers may test several courses 
before choosing the one that offers the greatest advantage. 

Our own policy has had to be flexible on the matter of loans for generation and 
transmission facilities, because each solution must be hand-tailored to fit in- 
dividual circumstances. Just recently we expanded our policy on loans for 
generation and transmission to make provision for supplementary loans. This 
incorporates the unwritten policy which had been followed for many years in 
making these loans. The principle of flexibility is reflected in this new section on 
supplemental generation and transmission loans: 

“Applications for supplemental loans for these purposes will be considered 
primarily on the basis that the additional facilities to be financed constitute the 
most effective and economical arrangement for meeting the increasing power re- 
quirements of the consumers.” 

Many borrowers have found it profitable to work with other power systems in 
planning future expansion. This cooperation takes many forms, but all recognize 
the fact that larger generating plants are more efficient. Interconnection and 
exchange of power is a commonsense way to cut the cost of expanding capacity 
and producing power for the farmer. 

REA does not make it a loan requirement that you interconnect or integrate 
but we are of the view that there are few cases where interconnection and 
integration would not be to the borrower's advantage. I look at these working 
arrangements between power suppliers pretty much as I would any business mat- 
ter affecting my ranch. If a neighbor and I could work together to cut the cost 
of producing cattle, we'd be foolish not to do it. 



































CONSUMER MUST 





GET CHIEF BENEFIT 
In general, we should like to see borrowers work as closely as possible toward 
the outlines of the Cedar Rapids plan—the contact between the Central Iowa 
Power Cooperative and the Iowa Electric Power & Light Co. As in all integration 
developments, both parties benefited but farm consumers benefited most of all. 
In brief, the contract stipulates that the cooperative owns the generating plant 
but the electric company operates it. Through use of Iowa Electric’s existing 
transmission lines, the power cooperative saved several million dollars in capital 
investment. In the original loan documents it was estimated that savings on 
power costs would amount to around $200,000 a year. That this was a conserva- 
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tive estimate is indicated by the fact that a single distribution system in the 
cooperative group sets annual savings at $70,000 a year. 

And whenever nuclear power enters the picture as a feasible factor REA will 
be the first to assist you in getting it. Events have shown that we do not have 
all the answers yet on low-cost methods of harnessing the atom for production of 
electric power. The risks and cost of pioneering in this field are considerable. 
As of today then, we would advise you to keep an eye on developments and wait 
until the cost comes within reach. 

There are some who believe that private and public power are completely in- 
compatible—that we must have all of one and none of the other. As I see it, 
there’s a place—today and tomorrow—for both private and public power with co- 
operatives taking their proper place as a growing and influential part of private 
power. Both private and public power will be needed to fill the Nation’s power 
job, and each can serve to keep the other member of the power team on its toes. 


PLANNING VITAL TO PROGRESS 


We say this because we believe that we make progress only if we face up to 
the facts. And one way to know where we stand on power supply is to take a 
reading of the future. We can use power use surveys to determine the expected 
rise in usage; system surveys to find out how much more physical plant will be 
required, and the long-range forecast of anticipated revenues and expenses. Nor 
should we stop with individual surveys. Management will be wise to relate the 
surveys to each other and develop an overall plan which will help to assure the 
continuing success of the business. 

Last fall we made the third annual survey of borrowers’ construction plans 
and financial requirements. In each of the last 2 years the response from bor- 
rowers exceeded the previous year. And there are signs that individual borrowers 
are striving to eliminate guesswork from these estimates. The latest survey 
shows that the rural electric systems plan $967 million in new construction dur- 
ing the next 5 fiscal years 1958-62. Last year the estimate was $805 million in new 
construction over the 1957-61 period. The latest survey shows that system im- 
provements and generation and transmission facilities will claim a larger share— 
almost 60 percent—of all construction being planned. 

When we get competent, intelligent, and realistic planning from you, it helps 
us to meet demands of the future. For example, REA’s picture of power needs 
in any State or area is no more complete than the picture you give to us. In some 
sections where the cooperatives fail to provide us with an accurate picture of 
future needs we are handicapped. The basic responsibility for REA’s ability to 
meet this power supply situation rests with you and, in large part, depends on 
the moral and financial integrity of your operations. 

The manner in which you use the Treasury’s borrowed dollar will probably 
determine how long you will have access to that dollar. The day that this pro- 
gram loses sight of its objective—service to rural people—and becomes a vehicle 
of personal ambitions or political advantage, that is the day we will have sur- 
rendered our integrity. 

We are living in an age of intense competition and change. Old regimes, ideas, 
products, and even the most respected institutions are being reexamined daily on 
their right to exist. 

Thus far rural electrification has had an above-average acceptance from the 
general public. But these are new times. We must adapt ourselves to them and 
give our cooperatives the leadership that will keep our public acceptance high. 
That is our best insurance for the future. 


SECTION 13 OF BASIC ACT 


Mr. Hanmi. I can answer you by reading section 13 of the act, which 
says: 


As used in this act, the term “rural area” shall be deemed to mean any area 
in the United States not included within the boundaries within any city, village, 
or borough having a population in excess of 1,500 inhabitants, and such term 
shall be deemed to include both the farm and nonfarm population thereof. The 
term “farm” shall be deemed to mean a farm as defined in the publications of 
the Bureau of the Census. The term “person” shall be deemed to mean any 
natural person, firm, corporation, or association. The term “territory” shall be 
deemed to include an insular possession of the United States of America. 
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Senator Dmxsen. Does that say anything about industry / 

Mr. Hamm. I do not think it excludes it. does it, Senator? I would 
think it would be very beneficial. I live in a rural area. I live ona 
farm 

Senator Arken. Does the Senator yield ? 

Senator Dirxsen. Yes. 


INDUSTRY DEPENDENT ON AGRICULTURE 


Senator ArkeNn. I would like to answer that. In any farming area 
or general area, there are about twice as many people employed in 
produci ing farm supplies and in handling the farm products as there 
are actually employed on the farms. I think that the people who 
produce the supplies, or who process and pack the commodities are 
regarded as industry rather than agricultural, although they are fully 
dependent upon agriculture for their living. So I think you would 
have to include industry to that extent to make an agricultural com- 
munity prosperous. 

Senator Dirksen. I see nothing in the act that relates to industry. 
I am just trying to find out whether we are pursuing a different course 
from the course on which we started out here as a rural electric pro- 
gram, to serve rural users. 

Senator Arxen. I think also, Senator Dirksen, you will find in there, 
small mines where the REA is the only source of supply for them. I 
believe we have 1 or 2 in our own area. 

Senator Dirksen. It certainly is not in section 13, that Mr. Hamil 
read. I will let the statement speak for itself, because I just got rather 
curious about it. 

CARRYOVER LOAN FUNDS 


What is going to be the carryover of REA funds as of June 30, 1957? 

Mr. Herzoc. About $100 million in electrification loan funds, and 
telephone loan funds a carryover of about $33 million. 

Senator Dirksen. That will be June 30, 1957 ? 

Mr. Herzoa. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to make an inquiry be- 
cause it is not readily in my mind. 

We had funds in the second supplemental, did we not ? 

Senator Russeii. $200 million. They are going to lend a hundred 
million of that between now and July 1, and the carryover will all be 
from funds in the second supplemental. 

Senator Dirksen. This will take into account your carryover ? 

Mr. Herzoe. Of the $200 million received in the deficiency. we ex- 
pect to use about $100 million this year, and the other $100 million will 
carry over into the next fiscal year. 


TELEPHONE LOANS 


Senator Dirksen. I saw a rather interesting letter from—what do 
they call it?—the Ohio Telephone Committee, which was written to 
another member of the Senate, in which they pointed out there was no 
great demand for telephone funds in Ohio, and that some of your 
people had gone to the commercial telephone companies and asked 
them to organize a wholly owned subsidiary in a community that qual- 
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ifies under the program so they could get an REA loan. Do you know 
anything about that? 

r. Hamm. I cannot answer that, Senator, but I would not en- 
courage it. I would discourage it. We do not encourage anywhere 
where there is a satisfactory operating company covering the area, to 
interfere with any of their telephone operations. 

Senator Drrxsen. I think it would be a most amazing thing to go 
to a commercial telephone company and have your people ask them to 
set up a subsidiary in a community under 1,500, ih then make an ap- 
plication for an REA loan, and get their loan at 2 percent, as against 
whatever the market rate is. Certainly that would not be within the 
contemplation of the act that I could see. I think you ought to take 
a look at that and see. I do not know anything about the details, but 
I think we ought to know something about it. 

Insofar as you can obtain information, I think you ought to put it 
in the record on that subject. 

Mr. Hamit. I will be very happy to, because we have never en- 
couraged anyone, Senator, since I have been the administrator, to 
move in and take over any other operating agency’s territory, or to in- 
terfere with their business, without invitation by people in the area. 
And that is primarily when area coverage has not been handled prop- 
erly. 

May I ask, Senator Dirksen, if you could provide us with a copy of 
the letter so I would have something specific upon which to request 
information. 

Senator Dirksen. No; I do not know whether I was at liberty to 
even mention who this letter was from. 

Mr. Hamtu. [have no place to go. 

Senator Dirksen. All I can say is that it was from the Ohio Tele- 
phone Committee. That evidently is a statewide committee, made up 
of farmers and people in towns and elsewhere, which just generally 
interests itself in the telephone business. 

Incidentally, I gather it is certainly not inimical to the telephone 
program. They are not hostile at all. But they thought it was rather 
a strange thing that people in your shop should be going to commercial 
telephone companies. 

Mr. Hamit. We do not want them to do that. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. I think you ought to check on the matter. 

Mr. Hamin. Thank you. 


ULTIMATE SOLVENCY OF PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. I just have one other question. 

We get back to this financing and the question that Senator Russell 
raised about the ultimate solvency of the whole program. 

Let us assume that X co-op borrowed a million dollars, which re- 
sults in a very successful venture, and that at the end of a given year 
it pays off all of its operating costs, and it has $25,000 net left, after 
also paying an installment on the Federal note. They put $5,000, let 
us say, into a contingent fund, and they have $20,000 left. So it in- 
vests the $20,000 in 5 percent bonds. 

Now it borrows money from the Federal Government at 2 percent. 
What about the policy of making larger payments back to the Govern- 
ment in order to liquidate it, in view of the fact that it costs the Gov- 
ernfient more than that to borrow money today ? 
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I do not quarrel about the rate, certainly to REA’s, but the question 
is: How do we get the Government off the hook ? 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS ON LOANS 


Mr. Hamin. As Administrator of REA, Senator, I am recommend- 
ing to these individual cooperatives that they do make substantial re- 
payments ahead of time when they have extra money. I think, if you 
will continue reading that speech that I gave, you will find in ‘the 
next to the last paragraph, that I called very seriously to their atten- 
tion that factor. 

Senator Dirksen. Have they responded to your pleading ? 

Mr. Hamm. We have received $155 million—is that it ? 

Mr. Zook. $105 million. 

Mr. Hamriy. $105 million. They have repaid $105 million now ahead 
of schedule. 

Senator Dirksen. I am thinking only in terms of complete fairness. 

Mr. Hamm. Yes. 

Senator Dirxsen. Because, after all, the other taxpayers of the 
country do have to pay that load. As you know, the interest on our 
public debt is well over $7 billion a year today. So it would seem to me 
they ought to make repayments where they can, rather than build up 
an investment kitty. By that, I do not mean they ought to denude 
themselves of contingent funds, because I do not think they ought 
to strap themselves to the point where, if there is some extraordinary 
need arises they cannot take care of it out of their own funds. 

Senator DworsHank. Will the Senator vield / 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Senator Dworsuak. I think there is a responsibility on the part of 
the REA officials to encourage that policy, because certainly in so- 
called prosperous times an effort ought to be made to anticipate these 
payments, so that if we should encounter a recession, or a time when 
it will be difficult to make payments, then they will have a cushion upon 
which to rely. 

STORM LOSSES IN 


CENTRAL KANSAS 





Mr. Hamin. May I make a response to that by saving that we just 
recently, in central Kansas, had one of our borrowers sutfer a severe 
loss in a snowstorm, icing conditions. This particular cooperative had 
more than 10,000 poles go down, and all of their east-west line. This 
particular cooperative had with us—they had paid ahead $600,000 and 
had that credit with REA, and some additional cash on hand they had. 
Their loss will be over $1 million, will it not, Roy / 

Mr. Zoox. Yes. 

Mr. Hanmi. It will be over a million dollars to replace that plant. 
They anticipate having it up by the end of this week. Therefore, we 
did make this cooperative a supplemental loan immediately, for 
$750,000, because the balance of our loan was not good until they got 
in operation. But, by them having $600,000 cushion with us, and be- 
ing a good going concern, we felt we were acting in proper business 
order, Senator, to go ahead and take care of this organization—which 
we have done. Therefore, we are encouraging them all over to make 
payments ahead of time, and to have reserves in case of such a 
catastrophe. 
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BORROWERS’ RESERVES FOR CONTIGENCIES 


Senator Dirksen. Let me ask, Mr. Partridge, what is your practice 
about reserves for contingencies? I suppose you indicate to the co- 
ops about what figure they ought to maintain, do you not ? 

Mr. Parrriver. Yes, sir; we do recommend to the cooperatives that 
they set up an adequate renewal and replacement fund. Some of them 
have, I think, established other funds of a similar nature. There is a 
considerable variation over the country in the degree to which they 
have been able to build those funds up. Some of them have adequate 
funds. Others probably do not. 

Senator Dirksen. So, except for some extraordinary phenomenon, 
they can pretty well take care of their needs when these contingencies 
arise ? 

Mr. Parrrince. Yes, sir. It is aimed at proper financial planning to 
meet their needs. 

Senator Dirxsen. I think that is all. 

Senator Russetx. Senator Aiken. 


ADEQUACY OF POWER SUPPLY 


Senator Arken. First, I would like to refer briefly to Senator 
Dworshak’s question as to the adequacy of supply of power from public 
and private sources. 

People in my State pay about the highest rates for electrical energy 
of any State in the Union. We have no public supply of power yet, 
although we anticipate some from the St. Lawrence development in a 


year or so. It would appear that there was an adequate supply from 
private sources, but our REA’s pay from, I believe, 11 mills up to 
about 21 mills for their power. Even at that price, an REA sub- 
seriber or member in Vermont uses about 315 kilowatt-hours a month. 
Senator Russert. You could buy a power company cheaper than 
that. 

Senator Arken. The supply of power is adequate at that price. But, 
if the price ran from 5 to 7 or 8 mills per kilowatt-hour, it would be 
hopelessly inadequate. So I do not think you can state definitely, 
without considering each locality, whether there is an adequate supply 
from private sources or not. 


USE OF BORROWERS’ OPERATING RESERVES 


Tam a little bit concerned over the testimony this morning as it re- 
lates to the reserves of the cooperatives. That has been touched upon 
by Senator Dirksen and the chairman. Can any of the REA officials 
tell us what the cooperatives are carrying in reserves, what the total 
amount of their reserves is at the present time ? 

Mr. Hanmi. Do you have that answer ? 

Mr. Brau. No; we do not have that information here. 

Senator Arken. I think it would be interesting to find out what 
the total amount of these reserves is. We all realize any cooperative, 
like any business, should be permitted to carry reserves of a reasonable 
amount. Who would determine what a reasonable amount of reserves 
for an REA cooperative would be? 

Mr. Hamm. We figure, from REA’s standpoint, if they maintained 
these reserves for replacement, as Mr. Partridge has indicated to you, 
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and if they keep on hand at all times for debt service at least 2 years 
ahead, it would be adequate. 
Senator ArkeNn. For debt service ? 
Mr. Hamin. From a security standpoint, it would be the 2 years’ 
debt service. 
DISASTER INSURANCE 


Senator Arcen. As far as disaster goes, do not most of the coop- 
eratives carry insurance? 

Mr. Ham. No. 

Senator Arken. Do not a good many of them? 

Mr. Strong. It is prohibitive in cost. 

Mr. Zoox. They do not have it on lines; no, sir. 

Senator ArkeN. What does the insurance they set up among them- 
selves cover, besides liability of employees? Does it not cover liability 
a icing, snowfalls, or floods? 

Mr. Zoox. In the case of generating plants or installations, disaster 
insurance is carried. 

Senator Arken. You would not expect them to carry reserves ade- 
quate to meet any possible disaster, would you? 

Mr. Zoox. No, sir; the cost to the consumers might be prohibitive. 


HARDSHIP LOANS 


Senator Arken. They would be eligible for another loan, would they 
not? And, of course, there could be a hardship loan. We all know 
that. We know the REA has strong enemies who make the most of 
any opportunity that they can seize upon. We have been reading their 
advertising. Much of it, I believe, is misleading. It is erroneous 
advertising. And yet, if ‘there is a grain of truth in it, they will get 
a lot of people to believe it. You said that these reserves are credited 
to the members and belong to them on a pro rata basis. However, if 
I understand correctly, the member cannot decide to trade his interest, 
his increased rey in the cooperative, for cash. He cannot get that 
money out, can he? 

Mr. Srrone. Senator, the statement in that respect referred to the 
margin of revenues in excess of operating costs each year. That 
margin—not the reserves, necessarily, but that annual margin does in 
fact belong to the members. The reserves are developed from several 
sources, including that margin. 

Senator Arken. The margin of operating costs would ultimately be 
added to reserves, if it were not reflected in the rates or in refunds, 
would it not? 

Mr. Srrone. I did not get that question. 

Mr. Zook. It would be cumulative. 

Senator Arken. The margin over and above operating costs would 
be ultimately reflected in the reserves, or in the rates, or conceivably i in 
a refund, if they so voted to do that ? 

Mr. Srrone. Yes, sir. 


REASON ABLE RESERVES 


Senator A1xen. Therefore, it seems to me important that the re- 
serves be kept on a reasonable but not an excessive basis. 
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I am bringing this out because I have talked with representatives 
of another agency of the Government who are rather tax conscious, 
and they have their eyes on excessive reserves. I am sure of that. If 
reserves get too large, they are bound to make a move to tax them, and 
probably should if they get over and above what would be a reasonable 
amount. So that is why I think that they should be careful when 
the reserves reach a certain level, to either pay more in advance on their 
obligations to the Government or reduce the rates. 

Otherwise, they are likely to get into some troubles. 


INVESTMENT OF RESERVES 


Now, as I understand it—or am I correctly informed that they in- 
vest these reserves ¢ 

Mr. Zoox. In easily liquidated bonds; yes. 

Senator Aiken. And invest them at as high a rate of return as they 
can get for them. 

Mr. Zoox. The basis of the investment for these reserves is that they 
have got to have a liquid condition because of demand for storm 
damage or other things being placed on them. It is not based on the 
interest gained. It is simply the fact we feel they should be invested 
in sound securities, and securities which are easily liquidated, in order 
that they may get that money when they need it. 


NATIONAL BUILDING 


Senator Arken. As I understand it, the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association constructed a new building in Washington. 


Mr. Zoox. Yes. 

Senator Arken. Do you know how that was financed? Was that 
financed by the cooperatives ? 

Mr. Zoox. Largely, yes. 

Senator Arken. What rate of interest would they get on their in- 
vestment? I assume that is considered a liquid investment. 

Mr. Zoox. There are arrangements for liquidation of those invest- 
ments; yes, sir. But it is not what we would call a liquid investment. 
We are talking about such things as bonds that you can cash. 

Senator Aiken. What I was getting at: We are going to be subject 
to criticism if a cooperative, we will say, accumulates fifty or one 
hundred thousand dollars over and above an adequate reserve, and in- 
vests that at 4 or 5 percent, and continues to owe the Government, pay- 
ing 2 percent. They are bound to get into trouble sooner or later, and 
that is why I would put emphasis on reducing the rates. 

If a cooperative has such reserves that it could reduce the rates ma- 
terially to its members, and fails to do so, it is not only penalizing its 
own members, but it is undoubtedly establishing a higher rate for all 
the other electric consumers that buy from the utility companies in 
an area. 

Senator Dirksen. Senator Aiken, of course it still embraces another 
problem, which is an invitation sometimes for an effort to be made 
to increase its interest rate. 

Senator ArkEeN. There is no doubt about it. 

Senator Dirksen. I have gone along with this interest rate, and I 
have told the REA people I am willing to do it. But the minute you 
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get the story out that they have funds to lend at a higher rate, you are 
in trouble on your interest rate. 

Mr. Hamiv. I am fully cognizant of that, and we do not encourage 
that beyond a reasonable amount of money for an emergency. We 
are very hopeful that they will follow along and not keep these big 
reserves in high-interest-bearing bonds. But if they do collect it from 
the members, we hope that they do repay the Government. 

Senator Arxen. As pointed out by the chairman. large reserves are 
an open invitation to increased earnings of the employees, the salaries 
of the officials, until, after all, you may reach a point where there is no 
benefit in belonging toan REA cooperative. 

I am trying ‘to point out these things for the good of the business 
itself, and to try to do my part to keep it above criticism, legitimate 
criticism. It is going to have criticism anyway. It is getting a lot of 
unfair criticism right now, and has for years. But you do not want to 
let them get a legitimate criticism there. 

I am sure you people in the Washington office are aware of these 
danger signals ahead, and are probably doing what you can to meet 
them. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russerx. If you gentlemen have nothing further, we thank 
vou for your appearance here. 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you. 

Senator Russell. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., of the same day. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. (Fripay, May 3, 1957) 
Farmers’ Home DEMONSTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF KENNETH L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SERVICES; KERMIT HANSEN, ADMINISTRATOR, FARM- 
ERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION ; HENRY C. SMITH, DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION; CHARLES C. 
BARNARD, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND STATISTICS DIVISION, 
FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 

BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Loan authorizations 


(eee On ee ee - e.g 
Authorization for farm housing loans (Public Law 1020, approved 

Aug. 7, 1956) available during the period 1957 to 1961, in- 

clusive : 


SIR ok cdi ects dl spec eed pecuegdnn thaeestee 559, 500, OOO 
UII Ne os 8a oa eicnesetsbaipiniecnagstaaiabenminibwieden 235, 500, 000 


SES this iiscnceisrsapines te baeeebdacaieeniniabi gdb Lee — 424, 000, 000 
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Summary of inereases, 1958 


For additional farm ownership loans_____.--__--_-_-_-__------- +26, 000, 000 


Notr.—In addition to the increase of$26 million for farm ownership loans, there is an 
increase of $20 million in estimated obligations for farm housing loans to provide for 
estimated loan requirements totaling $50 million in 1958 to be financed from balances 


earried over from 1957 of the $450 million authorization provided in Public Law 1020, 
84th Cong. 


Project statement (on an available funds basis) 


on 4 
1957 Increase or 1958 
| (estimated) decrease | oe 


j 
Project 1956 | 
PTE 36h eet ag 


Loan authorizations: 











1. Farm ownership loans.._................| $18,999,999 | $24,000,000 |+-$26, 000, 000 $50, 000, 000 
2. Farm housing loans___- 3, 760, 035 30, 000, 000 | +20, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 

3. Farm operating loans (production and 
subsistence) - ___. .-----| 137,499,999 180, 000, 000 |._....----.--- 180, 000, 000 
4. Soil and water conservations loans_..-__-| 1, 321, 089 DA POE de~pnsncacneeent 5, 500, 000 
Total obligations. __-_.............-....-- 161, 581, 122 | 239, 500,000 | +-46, 000, 000 285, 500, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward. __.....-- 1, 332, 148 421, 332, 148 | —50, 000, 000 371, 332, 148 
Unobligated balance no longer available _--__-- 10, 178, 913 treet nar o0-|----7-2----->- 
Total available. .----.---| 178,002, 183 660, 832, 148 —4, 000, 000 656, 832, 148 
Unobligated balance brought forward__......- —92, 183 —1, 332, 148 | ~ 420, 000, 000 | —421, 332, 148 








Total authorization or estimate ____-____- 178, 000, 000 








“1 659, 500, 000 [<2 000,00 | 235, 500, 000 


1 Includes $450 million authorized by Public Law 1020, epilleve’. Aug. 7, 1956. 


INCREASES 


(1) Increase of $26 million for farm ownership loans. 

An increase of $26 million for farm ownership loans is needed to assist in 
meeting the increased demand for farm ownership loans. It is anticipated 
that a supplemental authorization of $26 million will be approved in the fiscal 
year 1957 for the same purpose. Therefore, the increase for 1958 would con- 
tinue the program at the contemplated 1957 level of $50 million. 

Public Law 878, approved August 1, 1956, amended title I of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act to broaden the authorities for loans. For the first time, 
loans are authorized to eligible applicants for the refinancing of existing indebt- 
edness where the applicant is presently unable to meet the terms and condi- 
tions of his outstanding indebtedness and is unable to refinance his indebtedness 
through other responsible credit sources. Also, loans are authorized for the 
first time on less than family-type farms to owner-operators who are bona fide 
farmers, having historically resided on farms, and who are conducting sub- 
stantial farming operations, but who require reasonably dependable off-farm 
income to enable them to meet living and operating expenses and pay the amounts 
becoming due on their loans. 

These amendments were submitted to the Congress based on an urgent need 
for loans to refinance the existing indebtedness of some farm owners. Many 
of these farm owners can successfully work out their difficulties if given an 
opportunity to consolidate their indebtedness and extend the repayments over 
a longer period of time, thus reducing the annual payments to amounts more 
in keeping with their current ability to repay. Refinancing loans will be made 
in only those cases where alternative methods of assistance are not available 
and loans are essential to the continued operations of the applicants. Loans 
on less than family-type farms are in specific furtherance of the rural develop- 
ment program. These loans will be very helpful in assisting this type of farm 
owner to improve his financial situation. 

Public Law 878 increased the annual authority for insured loans made by 
private lenders from $100 million to $125 million. At the time the amendments 
were proposed and enacted, it was intended that the broadened authorities would 
be implemented almost entirely by the insured loan authority. The act was 
amended to permit the taking of second mortgages in connection with insured 
loans where heretofore only first mortgages were authorized. During fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956, the Farmers’ Home Administration had adequate commit- 
ments from private lenders to make all of the insured farm ownership and insured 
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soil and water conservation loans which were then being approved, and it ap- 
peared additional commitments could be secured in sufficient volume to fully im- 
plement the broadened authorities in 1957 and 1958. Recently, however, it has 
become increasingly difficult to interest private lenders in farm ownership and 
soil and water conservation insured loans. Under current conditions, these loans 
are not attractive to institutional lenders. While there continues to be some 
participation of local lenders in the soil and water conservation insured loan 
program, the longer term and larger farm ownership loans have not been as at- 
tractive to these lenders. National lenders who will accept loans throughout 
the entire United States do not have the same interest in loans to particular 
individuals as do local banks who often are extending credit to a regular cus- 
tomer. For this reason, participation by national lenders is based almost ex- 
clusively on interest return and ease of handling the investment. Therefore, it 
is now apparent that insured loan commitments will be insufficient to permit sub- 
stantially implementing the broadened statutory authority during the fiscal years 
1957 and 1958. It is anticipated that there will be submitted for the consideration 
of the Congress amendments to title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
increasing the authority for appropriations from $50 million to $125 million and 
providing changes in the statutory distribution formula so as to permit a portion 
of the available direct loan funds to be distributed among the States and Terri- 
tories as the need and demand for both veteran and nonveteran loans develop. 
Nonveteran applicants can be assisted in only a limited way under the present 
statutory formula. If the proposed amendments are enacted into law and the 
shortage of insured loan funds continues, a supplemental estimate in the fiscal 
year 1958 will be submitted in the amount of $25 million which would make a 
total of $75 million available for direct farm ownership loans. It is estimated 
that there will be need and demand for a total of $105 million farm ownership 
loans in 1958. If insured loan funds were available, this would be provided by 
utilizing $81 million of the insured loan authority and direct loans of $24 million. 
It appears that not more than $30 million, at the most, can be secured from 
private lenders for insured farm ownership loans, thus requiring $75 million in 
direct loan funds to make up the total. 

The increase of $26 million in direct loan funds would prov ide about 2,260 eer. 
tional loans in 1958. Following are the estimated number and amount of farn 
ownership loans in 1957 and 1958 including the proposed supplemental alate 
for 1957 and 1958 : 













Total farm ownership loans 











Direct 





Insured 






Total direct and 
insured 








Amount Number | Amount Number 





| Number | Amount 










1957 (estimate): | 
Presently available: | | 
Initial_---.-.----.----------| 1,795 |$22, 300,000 | 2,555 |$29, 400, 000 4, 350 
Subsequent _- usr | 425 | 1. 700, 000 | 100 600,000 pr 











$51, 700, 000 
2, 300, 000 
































| ae 2, 220 | 24,000,000 | 2,655 | 30,000, 000 4,875 | 54,000,000 
Anticipated supple mental loan 

authorization - -- 2, 260 | 26,000, 000 | 2,260 | 26, 000, 000 

Total, 1957 (estimate) -__..._---| 4,480 | 50, 000, 000 _s 655 | 30, 000, 000 7,135 80, 000, 000 

1958 (estimate): | ce 

Proposed in budget: | | 

Initial none — 4,055 | 48, 300 2, 555 | 29, 400, 000 6,610 | 77,700,000 

Subsequent 425 a 1, 700, 000 100 600, 000 §25 2 300, 000 

L ih dedat andes ; * ie 

Total 4, 480 | 50, 000, 000 2,655 | 30,000, 000 7,135 | 80, 000, 000 
Anticipated supplemental loan | 

authorization. _. 2,060 | 25,000,000 |_____- ba oe 2, 060 25, 000, 000 











Total anticipated for 1958 6, 540 | | 75,000, 000 2,655 | 30,000, 000 9,195 | 195, 000, 000 










(2) Increase of $20 million in amount to be used for farm housing loans. 
Public Law 1020 approved August 7, 1956, amended title V of the Housing Act 
of 1949 to provide for a 5-year farm housing loan program authorizing $450 
million for building loans during the 5-year period. This amount may be bor- 
rowed from the Secretary of the Treasury during the period without further 
action by Congress in annual appropriation acts. 
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Total obligations for 1957 are estimated at $30 million, including $1,332,148 
remaining unobligated from an authorization of $5 million included in the Sec- 
ond Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956. The estimates anticipate borrowing 
$50 million for farm housing loans in 1958. It is estimated that 4,310 initial 
loans for $29,300,000 and 320 subsequent loans for $700,000 will be made in 1957. 
The estimate for 1958 is 7,160 initial loans for $48,700,000 and 590 subsequent 
loans for $1,300,000. During the 5-year period from 1950 through 1954, when 
farm housing loan funds were available, there was a large unfilled demand for 
these loans each year. The number of applications received each year was in ex- 
cess of five times the number of loans that could be made with the funds available. 
On this basis, it appears that the need and demand for farm housing loans in 1957 
and 1958 will be as large as the amounts estimated. The fact that a 5-year pro- 
gram has been authorized will permit the field offices of the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration to maintain continuity of operations to a much greater extent than 
before. Due to the lack of funds for farm ownership insured loans, farm housing 
loans will be made whenever the applicants’ credit needs can be met from these 
funds. This applies to loans for dwellings and other farm buildings on family- 
type as well as less than family-type farms. 
















































CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 





The estimates include proposed changes in language as follows (new language 
italic ; deleted matter enclosed with brackets) : 
“* * * For loans (including payments in lieu of taxes and taxes under sec- 
tion 50 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and advances 
incident to the acquisition and preservation of security obligations under 

1 the foregoing several authorities , except that such advances under title } 
of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, shall be made from funds obtained 
under section 511 of that Act, as amended): Title 1 and section 48 of title 

IV of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, [$24,000,000] 
$50,000,000, * * * title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, [$165,000,000] $180,000,000 ; the Act of August 28, 1937, as amended, 

2 $5,500,000 [: and an additional amount not to exceed $15,000,000 may be 
borrowed under the same terms and conditions to the extent that such addi- 
tional amount is required during fiscal year 1957 under the then existing 
conditions for the expeditious and orderly conduct of the loan program 
under title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended]: * * *” 

The first change proposes new language to permit the use of loan funds ob- 
tained under section 511 of title V of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended by 
Public Law 1020 approved August 7, 1956, for advances in connection with the 
acquisition and preservation of security of obligations taken for farm housing 
loans. Under existing language, advances would have to be made from loan 
funds provided in the annual appropriation acts. It is often necessary to use 
loan funds to make advances to borrowers for the payment of current taxes and 
insurance, and to purchase prior liens when the Government’s interest would be 
protected thereby. Under the new language such costs, which are recoverable, 
in connection with farm housing loans, would be payable from funds obtained 
under that act. 

The second change deletes the language, first included in the Department of 
Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1957, providing 
a contingency borrowing authorization of $15 million for loans under title II of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended. The effect of the proposed 
change is to make the total amount of the loan authorization immediately avail- 
able at the beginning of the year. Previous experience, as evidenced by unfilled 
applications, makes it apparent that the additional amount will be required to 
meet the need and demand for loans in the fiscal year 1958. 
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Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation act, 1957 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957 
Transferred from farm tenant-mortgage insurance fund 


Sase for 1958 
Budget estimate, 1958 : 
Direct appropriation 
Transferred from farm tenant-mortgage insurance 


Total budget estimate 
Increase 


Summary of increases, 1958 


For making and servicing farm housing loans 

Increase in transfer from the farm tenant-mortgage insurance 
administrative fund 

For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
Law 854 +-1, 339, 500 


Project statement 


Increase or decrease 


bod 1958 (esti- 
mated) Retirement mated) 
costs (Pub- | Other 


lic ia 854) 


| 1956 1957 (esti- 


Administration of direct and insured | 
loan program ___- $26, 650, 123 |§ $1, 339, 500 $1, 190, 500 | $30, 830, 000 
Unobligated balance- | 109, 421 owe nae|---=-: -=--]--- 
Total retirement costs ee Law 
cence saves | pepenceete = [+1, 369, 500)) (+58, 500]) m0 #28, 000) 


26, 759, 544 | 28, 300, 000 +1, 339, 500 +1, 190, 500 | 30, 830, 000 





Total available or estimate 
Transfer from “farm tenant-mortgage | | 
insurance fund”’ — 420, 000 —550, 000 — 280, 000 —830, 000 


Subtotal __._- 26, 339, 544 | 27, 750, 000 +1, 339, 500 | 910, 500 | 30,000, 000 
Transfer in the 1957 estimates to | 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the | 


Secretary of Agriculture’’. +10, 456 





26, 350, 000 | 27, 750, 000 


Total appropriation or estimate-.| 





| 
| 
| 


(1) The increase of $1,190,500 for “Salaries and expenses” is composed of— 

(a) $910,500 for making and servicing farm housing loans, 

(b) $280,000 from receipts from the farm tenant-mortgage insurance 
administrative fund available for making and servicing farm ownership 
and soil and water conservation insured loans. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration expects to borrow $28,667,000 from the 
Secretary of the Treasury for farm housing loans in fiscal year 1957. An addi- 
tional $1,332,148 which is a balance from prior years will also be obligated, 
making a total of $30 million for 1957. It is proposed to borrow $50 million in 
1958. 

It is expected that about 4,510 initial loans and 320 subsequent loans will be 
made with the $30 million available in 1957. 7,160 initial loans and 590 sub- 
sequent loans will be made with the $50 million available in 1958. This is a 
very large volume of real estate type loans which will require some added assist- 
ance at all levels of operations. No additional salaries and expenses funds 
were provided for 1957 in connection with farm housing loans in that year. The 
entire workload is being absorbed. This will create difficulties in providing 
adequate servicing of these and other types of loans outstanding. Exeluding 
retirement costs, the estimate contemplates utilization of the funds at each 
level of operations as follows. 
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In the national office and in the finance office, St. Louis, Mo., a total of 15 addi- 
tional average annual positions are anticipated, totaling about $73,000 for salary 
and travel expense. Six of these will be in the national office and will assist 
the field offices on technical loan matters, including the engineering and agricul- 
tural features of the program. The 9 positions in the finance office will all be 
clerical employees needed to process the additional loans. 

All farm housing loans are finally approved in the State offices. It will be 
necessary to augment the State office staffs with about 19 positions to examine 
and approve loans and to give technical guidance to county offices. Included in 
the 19 State office employees are 9 clerical employees. The total salaries and 
travel estimate for State offices is $96,700. 

The balance of $631,900 for making and servicing farm housing loans and the 
entire $280,000 increase in funds from the farm tenant-mortgage insurance ad- 
ministrative fund will be utilized in county offices or for county committee ex- 
pense. The estimate includes about 158 county supervisors and about 52 clerical 
employees in county offices, of which about 115 and 37 respectively are related 
to the estimate for farm housing loans. Based on county office weighted work- 
load factors, the making of 7,160 initial farm housing loans represents 35,800 
work units. One work unit is equivalent to the time required by a county super- 
visor to service, for all purposes during a year, a farm and home plan operat- 
ing loan. The average number of work units per county supervisory employee 
in this estimate for farm housing loans is about 311. Considering that the 
average per county supervisor is now about 210, the estimate represents an 
absorption of about 32 percent. 

A large portion of the normal county committee expense for farm housing 
loans will be absorbed since many of the loan applications will be reviewed at 
a county committee meeting which would otherwise be held to consider other 
loan applications. The increase in costs included in the estimate is $50,400 
representing 28 man-years of employment compensated at the rate of $5 per day, 
plus $2 in lieu of travel and subsistence. 

(2) An increase of $1,339,500 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854 applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in language as follows (new language 
italicized ; deleted matter enclosed with brackets) : 
“For making, servicing, and collecting loans and insured mortgages, * * * 
and other administrative expenses, [$26,750,000] $30,000,000, together with 
1 a transfer of not to exceed [$550,000] $950,000 of the fees and administrative 
expense charges made available by subsections (d) and (e) of section 12 of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended (7 U. 8S. C. 1005 (b)), 
and section 10 (c) of the Act of August 28, 1937, as amended. 
“(For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $1,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That this appropriation shall be available only upon enactment into 
law of H. R. 11544, Eighty-fourth Congress, or similar legislation amending 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended.]”’ 
The first change in language is proposed to increase the amount authorized to 
be transferred to this appropriation from the farm tenant-mortgage insurance 
administrative fund from $550,000 to $950,000. Receipts to this fund in 1957, 
available for administrative expenses in 1958, are estimated at about $830,000 
but the amount of $950,000 has been included in the language to provide for 
possible increased activity beyond present estimates with resulting increased 
receipts to the fund. In such event, administrative expense requirements to 
service the added loans would necessarily increase. 

The second change deletes the language of the Second Supplemental Appropri- 
ation Act, 1957 appropriating $1 million for “Salaries and expenses.” This lan- 
guage is not needed in the 1958 Appropriation Act. 


to 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russet. The committee will now proceed to hear the 


presentation and estimates for the Farmers’ Home Administration for 
fiscal 1958. 
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Mr. Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In all of its direct and 
insured loan programs, the the Farmers Home Administration loaned 
$308,587,000 during the 1956 fiscal year. Our current estimates for 
1957 are that we will loan about $370,600,000 including $26 million 
contained in the supplemental estimate for farm ownership loans in 
House Document No. 48. Collections during the last few years have 
been increasing, and in 1956, we collected $283,128,000, an increase 
of $25,201,000 over 1955. If our estimates of collections in 1957 hold 
up, the collections this year are expected to be about $298,131,000. 

Senator Russett. Mr. Scott, has the great delay that we have 
encountered in making that $26 million available caused any confusion 
in the program or impediment to its execution ? 


BACKLOG OF LOAN APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Scorr. I understand that there are applications accumulating 
that we could close and want to close. I would like to ask, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman, to have Mr. Smith comment on that. 

Mr. Suiru. Mr. Chairman, we have continued to process applica- 
tions to the approval point. In other words, our county offices all 
over the country have worked up the applications, have taken the 
applications before county committees and prepared the necessary 
loan papers up to the point of actually approving the loan. 

While we do not have the exact figures with us here and we have 
not accumulated them on a national basis, we have been in touch with 
a good many of our larger lending States and there are millions of 
dollars of loan dockets brought to that point, sir. 

Senator Russeii. I had understood that a great many potential 
borrowers had madé their plans and were expecting those loans to 
come through. I regard it as most unfortunate that we have been 
unable to get that appropriation. I could not understand why the 
other body did not include it in the last bill they sent here because 
there was no controversy about it, but for some reason it was excluded 
from the bill. 

If we do not have any great increases in prices I do not assume 
that it will do lasting harm, but it undoubtedly will work hardship 
on several thousand farm families by causing them delays in not 
knowing what their life for the immediate future will be. 

Mr. Smrru. Senator, we have assumed that we are reasonably safe 
in carrying our loan development to the point I have indicated. 

Senator Russetx. I think you are absolutely safe. However, word 
got around last fall that you were going to ask for that increase and 
I am sure that a good deal of planning has been done with respect to it. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, I know the Administrator and his staff 
have been doing everything they possibly could, within all of their 
authority and funds, transferring it around from place to place to 
avoid any hardship, but as you have pointed out, we believe that there 
has been considerable hardship because of this delay. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN DISTRIBUTION OF LOAN FUNDS 


Proceeding, about loan operations in 1956, we were able to secure 
funds from private lenders for all the insured loans which were ap- 
proved. Insured farm ownership and soil and water conservation 
loans during the year totaled $50,355,000. During this fiscal year our 
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estimates are for a total of $37,500,000 in insured loans, but it now 
seems doubtful that funds from private lenders can be secured to 
permit insuring this volume of loans. Increased direct loan funds are 
needed, and a supplemental estimate of $26 million for direet farm 
ownership funds in 1957 has been submitted for the consideration of 
the Congress. In addition, legislation is being proposed increasing 
the statutory limit on annual authorizations for direct farm ownership 
loans from the present limit of $50 million to a limit of $75 million. 

Senator Russeiy. Mr. Scott, I am not exactly clear as to what you 
mean when you say: 


Insured farm ownership and soil and water conservation loans during the year 
totaled $50,355,000. 


Then you say: 


During this fiscal year our estimates are for a total of $37,500,000 in insured 
loans. 

To what year do you refer in the $50 million ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is the past fiscal year. 

Senator Russeixi. That $50 million is for 1956. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russerz. And your $37,500,000 is for 1957. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right, sir. As a part of this legislative proposal 
changes are proposed in the method of allocating funds among the 
States and Territories to permit more flexibility in meeting the needs 
and demands as they develop throughout the country and providing 
a basis on which loans to nonveterans could be increased within the 
total funds available. The current statutory formula for the distribu- 
tion of direct loan funds among the States and Territories is such that 
loans to nonveterans are restricted unduly and it is not possible to 
adequately meet the needs of nonveteran applicants even when funds 
are otherwise available and the question of veterans’ preference is not 
involved. 

LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


The budget estimates for 1958 provide for a total of $235,500,000 in 
Treasury borrowing authorizations for loans. In addition, the esti- 
mates anticipate obligations of $50 million in 1958 for farm housing 
loans. Funds for these loans are available from the statutory borrow- 
ing authorization contained in amendments to title V of the Housing 
Act of 1949 enacted during the last session of Congress. These amend- 
ments authorize the borrowing of $450 million from the Secretary of 
the Treasury for farm housing loans during a 5-year period from 
1957 to 1961. Obligations in 1957 for farm housing loans are esti- 
mated in the budget document at $30 million, including about $1,332,- 
000 carried over from 1956 of the authorization during that year. It 
now appears doubtful that this total will be reached. 

Senator Russeiu. In other words, you will not use all the money 
you have available. 

Mr. Scorr. It appears that way now. 

Senator Russetn. To what do you attribute that? Is that because 
of the unsatisfactory condition of farm prices? 

Mr. Hansen. I would venture to say that it is a reluctance to ex- 
pand at this particular time on the part of the farmer, because of 
the things you mentioned, Senator. 
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Mr. Smirn. I think that is part of it. In addition, the housing- 
loan program did not get started until about the first of last May. 
You well know, Senator, the applications that accumulated in that 
program over the years and, since it was late in starting last year, 
we did not start with any backlog of applications on hand under the 
housing-loan program. I think that has affected the volume some. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, we know that drought conditions are very 
acute over large areas. I presume that that may have been another 
factor entering into the smaller volume. 

Senator Aiken. Mr. Chairman, if you will yield, I might say that 
it is the availability of better paying jobs i in some other lines of work 
which has had something else to do with it. 

Senator Russett. How do you mean that, Senator ? 

Senator Arken. I mean that in my area, for instance, where they 
have had a chance to go into the shops, like Pratt & Whitney, and 
get $2 an hour, or drive a bulldozer for $3 an hour, not only have 
they been in a different line of work, but have been earning more 
cash to perhaps finance their own home building. I think that has 
been a factor, particularly in the areas where industrial work has been 
available. 

Senator Russet. I wish I could offer that as a reason for the slow- 
down in my area. I do not think that many of my people have en- 
joyed that. 

Senator Arken. I realize that there are other reasons, but that is 
one. 

Senator Russeit. I thought perhaps the general status of farm debt 
had something to do with it, 

Senator Arken. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Hansen. There is also a lag until the public in general is aware 
of the fact that this type of loan is available to them again. 


INTEREST RATE 


Senator Russet... What is the interest rate on these loans? 

Mr. Hansen. 4 percent, sir. 

Senator Russeti. That is somewhat better than the going rate of 
other housing loans now; is it not ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Russern. All right, sir. 

Mr. Scorr. Including farm housing loans, the estimated obligations 
in 1958 from funds borrowed from the Treasury are $285 5,500,000, 


FARM OWNERSHIP LOANS 


The budget estimate for farm-ownership loans is $50 million, an 
increase of $26 million over the present 1957 authorization of $24 
million. The estimate for 1958 does not anticipate any improvement 
in the situation with respect to insured loans. 

Senator Russeti. In other words, you do not think that you will 
have more than $30 million. 

Mr. Scorr. We have been putting forth strong efforts to get needed 
funds from investment sources. 

Senator Russeiu. I suppose interest rates have something to do with 
that. 

Mr. Scorr. That is the reason. 
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Senator Russeii. That is what we have in all housing everywhere. 

Mr. Scorr. I think it speaks very well for the interest of some of 
the large institutional lenders, some of the larger banks, and some of 
the administrators of trust funds that they have invested to the extent 
they have this year in our insured-loan program. They believe in the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. Incidentally, we are working up 
some new improvements that we may submit to the Congress that we 
think will make this even more attractive from an operating point of 
view. 

FARM-OPERATING LOANS 


The budget estimate for operating loans is $180 million, the same 
amount as available in 1957. These loans were formerly known as 
production and subsistence loans. The name was changed by statute 
to operating loans. 

For the current year, the appropriation language provided that $15 
million would be contingent upon the need for the funds as such need 
would appear in 1957 “for the expeditious and orderly conduct of 
the loan program.” The budget estimates propose a language change 
eliminating this contingency provision so that the entire $180 million 
will be available for use throughout the vear. There seems no ques- 
tion but that the entire amount of $180 million will be needed in 1958, 
and for this reason the budget estimates propose this language change. 


REFINANCING LOANS 


The need for refinancing existing indebtedness is very pressing in 
the case of operating loans in the same manner as for farm-ownership 


loans. Some of the added funds this year are being utilized very 
effectively to refinance the existing indebtedness of operators whose 
situations can be improved by this type of loan advance. In fiscal 
year 1956, loan advances to new borrowers included about 22 percent 
for refinancing existing indebtedness. Preliminary totals on a report 
just received indicate that advances for refinancing in 1957 will have 
increased to about 30 percent of advances. 

I might add there that the Administrator and his staff have taken 
a good many means to try to keep to a reasonable minium the amount 
of our loanable funds that go into these refinancing purposes. The 
objective is to certainly take care of hardship cases and to take care 
of those where there is no feasible way in working with the present 
creditors to get the needed help to the farmer, but we are encouraging 
other lenders to continue with their good borrowers to the full extent 
they can so that we will have a maximum amount of these funds to 
help for other purposes. 

Senator Russeti. I commend you for being careful with those, Mr. 
Scott, but there are times when that refinancing is one of the most effec- 
tive ways that you can use that money. You get bad crop years due 
to bad climatic conditions, and even the best farmer is overwhelmed 
by such conditions, which are beyond his control. If you can get him 
bailed out, he will work himself out in many instances better than some 
of your new borrowers. 

Mr. Scorr. We share that feeling, Mr. Chairman, and I think that 
our objectives are certainly to give maximum help, but at the dame 
time avoid unnecessary risks. 
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Senator Russett. You do not want to pick up a man who is abso- 
lutely hopeless. If he is in that position due to his own errors, pos- 
sibly it is best for him to get out of farming and not delay his de- 
parture. At this time, when we have had unusual climatic conditions 
and other adverse factors in agriculture, you have an opportunity 
to keep some good farmers in business by refinancing. 

Mr. Scorr. I think our main purpose here, and I do not think I 
made it quite clear, is that we know that these other lenders are good 
collectors, and are looking for ways to get out of some servicing prob- 
lems. I think that our people in the county offices are quite capable 
of detecting these things when visiting with the clients. 

Senator Russeiy. Most of your county officers know whether they 
are being used as collection agencies or not. 


LOAN LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Scorr. That is right. Prior to the recent amendments to the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, initial operating loans were lim- 
ited to $7,000, with a total principal and interest indebtedness limit 
of $10,000. The act was amended to increase the initial loan limit to 
$10,000 and the total indebtedness limit to the principal amount of 
$20,000. The amendments provide that loans up to $20,000 may be 
made, but that not more than 10 percent of the entire available appro- 
priation may be used for making loans to borrowers which would 
cause the principal indebtedness to exceed $10,000. There has been 
a sharp increase in the average size of operating loans, because of 
increased lending authorities and other factors. The average as of 
April 12, 1957, for loans to full-time operators, comparable to the 
adjustment-type, production and subsistence loans, was $4,423, which 
compares to an average last year at this time of $3,402. This is an 
increase of $1,021, or 30 percent. 

Senator Russeiy. That is a very substantial increase. 

Mr. Scorr. It is a very marked increase. This larger sized loan is 
being used very largely in the financing of beef cattle and dairy-type 
operations, where experience showed that, still staying within our 
field of family-type operations, we were not able to reach an eco- 
nomic size unit there. 

Senator Russeiu. Of course, it is better to let him have another 
thousand dollars and collect it all, whereas if you did not let him 
have enough, he could not pay. 

Mr. Scorr. I assure you that we are seriously keeping within our 
field of family-sized operators. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION LOANS 


The budget estimate of $5,500,000 for soil and water conservation 
loans is the same as in 1957. While the volume of soil and water 
conservation loans was low during the first 6 months of this year, 
there has been a marked increase in activity recently to a point where 
direct-loan funds were exhausted about the middle of April. We 
are continuing our efforts to secure private lenders for insured loans, 
and we hope that this source of funds will compensate for the de- 
pleted direct-loan funds. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The budget estimate of $30 million for salaries and expenses repre- 
sents an increase of $2,250,000 over the 1957 appropriation. Included 
in the increase is $1,339,500 for contributions to the retirement fund 
applicable to the base for 1958. The balance of $910,500, which in- 
cludes funds for retirement contributions in the amount of $43,000, 
is to cover added costs in connection with the farm housing loan pro- 
gram for which adequate loan funds are now available. In addition, 
an increase of $280,000 is anticipated from receipts to the farm tenant- 
mortgage insurance administrative fund. The obligation estimate of 
$50 million in 1958 for farm housing loans, represents a considerable 
added workload at. all levels of operation. Darian the years since 
. 1950, when farm housing loans have been made, the greatest total in 

any one year was $24,100,000. 

In 1958 we expect to make about 7,160 initial farm housing loans 
within the total of $50 million to be obligated. Most of the workload 
represented by this volume of loans will be in the county offices, al- 
though there will be a substantial added workload in the State offices 
and in the Finance Office in St. Louis. All farm housing loans as well 
as farm ownership loans are finally approved in the State offices. 
While added loan approval authority has been given to the county 
supervisors on operating loans and soil and water conservation loans, 
the approval authority for farm housing and farm ownership loans is 
still in the State offices. There have been some additions in the State 
offices during this fiscal year and some are anticipated in the next fiscal 
year in order to provide assistance in handling this large added volume 
of loans. The added expense in the State offices in 1958 is estimated 
at about $97,000. 

There will be some added expense for county committees, and this 
is estimated at $50,400 after considering expense that can be absorbed 
in meetings of county committeemen that would otherwise be held in 
considering applications for other types of loans. 

Mr. Chairman, the Administrator, Mr. Hansen, and members of 
his staff, as you know, are here and would be delighted to respond to 
questions. 

LIQUIDATION OF OLD LOANS 


Senator Russe.u. Your office inherited a great many old obligations 
to the Government that grew out of loans that were made by your 
predecessors, the old seed loans and Rural Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion and Farm Security Administration. Have you made any progress 
at all in collecting any of those obligations? Are those barred by the 
statute of limitations now? Have you ever collected any of those? 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I might say that the statutes of limita- 
tions do not run against loans running to the Government. We have 
made progress over the years in settling under the authorities of the 
statute many of these old loans. 

Mr. Barnard has with him the records with respect to that. 

Mr. Barnarp. Senator Russell, the Farmers’ Home Administration 
took over the accounts of about 900,000 borrowers of either the Farm 
Security Administration or the Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Di- 
vision of Farm Credit. Those have been reduced to about 60,000. In 
other words, through the collection process, the writeoff, settlement, 
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or cancellation process we have reduced the number from 900,000 to 
60,000. 


Senator Youne. That is during what period ? 
Mr. Barnarp. Since November 1, 1946, when the Farmers’ Home 
Administration was set up. The balance in dollars of our rural re- 


. 


habilitation loans is $20,530,000. The balance of the emergency crop 
and feed loans is $11,105,000. We are now collecting each year about 
a million dollars on each with the interest being larger than the prin- 
cipal, incidentally. We collect more interest than principal. 


STATUS OF OLD LOANS 


Senator Russeii. Could you furnish us some table that would enable 
us to get some idea of what has happened to those old loans? 
Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


Cumulative status as of Dec. 31, 1956, of rural rehabilitation loans to individuals 
made by the Farm Security Administration and the Resettlement Administration, 
and emergency crop and feed loans made by the Emergency Crop and Feed Loan 
Division of the Farm Credit Administration 


| 
| Rural rehabilita- | Emergency crop 
| tion loans to and feed loans 
| individuals | made from 1918 
| made from 1935 to Oetober 31, 
to October 31, 1946 
1946 | 


Loan advances a $967, 243, 905 $575, 934, 022 
Matured principal _-- ; powers $967, 238, 086 $575, 934, 022 
Collections: | } 
Principal $858, 041, 158 | $476, 642, 445 
Interest ‘ $119, 490, 656 $59, 291. 088 
Total. ss tc ; eax $977, 531, 814 $535, 933, 533 
Principal written off $86, 554, 521 $87, 169, 934 
Principal reduced to judgment $2, 117, 342 $1, 017, 124 
Unpaid principal balance on Dec. 31, 1956__ - $20, 530, 884 $11, 104, 519 
Ratio principal repayments to matured principal (percent) _- : 88.7 | 82.8 


Activity of the Farmers’ Home Administration in liquidating these loan programs 
during the period Nov. 1, 1946, and Dec. 31, 1956 


Rural reha- | Emergency 
bilitation erop and 
loans to | feed loans 
individuals | 


Principal balance outstanding as of Nov. 1, 1946 $279, 347,320 | $123, 834, 145 


Number of borrowers with outstanding balances as of Nov. 1, 1946 379, 143 | 
Activity between Nov. 1, 1946, and Dec. 31, 1956: | 
Collections: | 
Principal : 171,915,585 | 31, 995, 139 
Interest _ - 26, 751, 853 20, 704, 968 


1 782, 000 


Total_. ‘ 198, 667, 438 | 52, 700, 107 
Amount of principal written off | 8&5, 621,070 | 79, 717, 364 
Amount of principal reduced to judgment . 1, 279, 782 1,017, 123 

Principal balance outstanding as of Dec. 31, 1956 i 20, 530, 883 11, 104, 519 

Number of borrowers with outstanding balances as of Dec. 31, 1956 ‘ 33, 374 34, 725 


! This number is estimated and includes some duplication of borrowers also owing rural rehabilitation 
loans to individuals. 


BANKHEAD-JONES FARM TENANT ACT 


Mr. Smirx. Mr. Chairman, I might add that the amendments to the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act that were passed last summer will 
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aid greatly in the elimination of many of these older loans because it 
increased the size of the principal and interest balances that could be 
written off and that will aid in removing many of these older loans 
from the records. 

Senator Russeiy. We have labored with that problem in one form or 
another for many years now. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right, sir. 

Senator Russet. During good times we collect a good deal of it 
and then business walls off some and collections drop. 


COST OF COLLECTIONS 





How about the cost of these collections? I have heard that in some 
areas the cost of collection is as great or greater than the amount that 
you do collect. What are the facts about that ? 

Mr. Barnarp. We have been handling the collection of these old ac- 
counts as a part of the regular county office process. We have a few 
special collection officers but in most cases it is handled by the regular 
county supervisor. The collection offices are only in the urban areas, 
such as in Chicago, for example. Some of them concentrate there 
and we have to have a man there. It is evening work in Chicago. 
We have not more than 10 or 11 of those. Most of the work is taken 
in stride by the county supervisors so that I do not think there would 
be much added cost, although it would cost more than we get to collect 
in some cases. 








VOLUME OF FARM HOUSING LOANS 


wae Russeii. You do not know that until you try, of course. 
», Seott, you talk about this 7,160 initial farm housing loans in 

192 a Did you make any loans under that program in 19572 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russet... I believe you referred to it in your statement but 
T am not clear as to the amount. Was that where the $30 million was 
involved ? 

Mr. Smrrx. We will make approximately $20 million of housing 
loans this fiscal year. 
Senator Russet. That program just started this year. 
Mr. Smiru. Itstarted actually about May 1, 1956. 











AVERAGE SIZE OF LOANS AND STATES INVOLVED 











Senator Russeii. Could you furnish us a table that would indicate 
something about the average size of these loans and the number in the 
several States / 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. We would be glad to. 

Senator Russett. That would enable us to see the progress that you 
are making. 
(The information referred to follows :) 
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Farm housing sec. 502 building loans made in fiscal year 1957 through Mar. 31, 1957 





Initial loans Subsequent loans 


Amount Average 
(3) 
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1 Includes amount advanced to borrowers to pay delinquent taxes, insurance, etc. 


COLLECTION POLICY 


Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, could I volunteer a comment about our 
collections? We have been, I think, very unjustly accused by a few 
people of having a hard-boiled, heartless attitude on collections. That 
story has gotten around. It has been made by some people who, I 
think, could have gotten the facts if they had tried. Just recently I 
attended a meeting in which the State FHA administrator was abused 
by some people in his State who accused him of that attitude. 
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I am confident that the Administrator and his staff are very sympa- 
thetic in their collection efforts. I think, on the other hand, that we 
must all understand that this is, after all, a loan program and not a 
grant affair. We try to set up the repayment schedules in a business- 
like way and have an understanding with the borrowers. When the 
income is received we think we are doing no more than our duty to try 
to get that back into the loan fund. 

There have been quite a few instances come to my attention where 
there was criticism of the collection efforts. I have not found one case 
where there has been vigorous action taken except where there had 
been, not once but several times, a very flagrant abuse and disregard 
of the mortgage and the loan was approaching a condition where 
clearly the Government’s position was being very seriously jeopar- 
dized. There are many, many instances, thousands of them, where 
we could show examples of being very sympathetic with people who 
are in difficulty for reasons beyond their control and who cannot make 
promised payments. It is the policy and practice then to be very 
considerate. 

Senator Russeii. Well, every time you have been criticized for 
being harsh some taxpayer has criticized you for making a loan to 
someone who is not a good credit risk. The theory of the law is to loan 
to people who cannot get the loan elsewhere. You have to police it 
carefully to make any kind of collection record at all unless you have 
some unusually prosperous years in agriculture, and we are not in such 
a period right now. 

Mr. Scorr. The type of loans represented h«e have been made to 
people who cannot get credit elsewhere and I think these fine collec- 
tions speak very highly for the appreciation of these borrowers for 
this credit and their willingness, when they do have funds, to come in 
and pay it back. 

Senator Russeti. I know of many cases, within my own knowledge, 
where this program has enabled a man to stay in farming, and many 


of them were very appreciative of the fact that it has been available to 
them. 





INSURED AND WATER CONSERVATION LOANS 


I asked you about that table on your direct loans. I would also like 


to get one like that on your insured loans and on your water conserva- 
tion loans. 
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470 AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Senator Russett. Senator Young ¢ 

Senator Youne. How many applications will be held up this spr ing 
because of lack of money and how much money will be involved in 
them ? 

Mr. Barnarp. On the operating loans ? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Barnarp. Well, it would be a guess, Senator. The history 
of that program is this: Our funds have been financing about 40 
to 45 percent of the applicants. That computation is based on .assum- 
ing that all the applications we get are good applications, that the 
individuals are eligible and that we would otherwise make the loan. 
This of course, is not true. I would think that maybe 50 to 55 percent 
of the eligible applicants are being taken care of now. 

Currently we have 7,905 applications for operating loans on hand 
and I doubt whether we would have money for more than 300 of 
them. 

Mr. Smiru. Senator, in view of the various types of loans that the 
agency makes, if the $26 million additional supplemental farm owner- 
ship funds become available between now and the end of this fiscal 
year the agency carryover of farm ownership applications will be very 
good. We will take care of practically all of our needs. 

Senator Young. That $26 million supplemental bill would take care 
of it? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right, in the farm ownership field except for 
some nonveterans in States with low funds under the statutory dis- 
tribution formula. 

Now, with respect to farm housing loans we will not carry over any 
applications because we have adequate funds to carry the farm housing 
program. In the soil and water loans we will carry over this year a 
substantial number of soil and water applications because we have not 
been able to attract as many private lenders into the soil and water 
insured loan field and we have been out of direct soil and water loan 
funds for about 30 days now. So that we will carry over a good many 
soil and water loan applications into the next fiscal year. 

Senator Youne. I think Senator Russell asked most of the questions 
I planned to ask. 

May I ask that this one of the most worthwhile programs the Fed- 
eral Government carries out and I think that you folks have been 
doing a very good job. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, Senator. 


INTEREST RATES 


Mr. Scorr. Possibly I should point out here, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have had examples come to our attention rather recently of some large 
city banks which said that they were not interested in our insured 
loans at the current rate, but that, if we would raise the rate to them, 
they would take the insured loans. Now, we have declined to do that. 
We felt that these particular banks that were complaining bitterly 
because we were not helping the farm people out in their area in mak- 
ing soil and water loans admitted in their own statements that they 
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had funds for loans if we would give them another half percent in- 
terest rate. Frankly, we did not feel justified in doing that. 

Senator Youne. I think you are right. I tried to pay 10 percent 
interest a few years ago and I found I could not make it. 

Senator Russeti. Senator Stennis. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION LOAN FUNDS 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I have some brief questions here 
about the water facility loans. 

You had about $5 million last year for that, is that correct ? 

Mr. Smiru. $514 million. 

Senator Srennis. Have you covered it already? I do not want to 
repeat things. Unfortunately, I did not get here earlier. 

Mr. Smirn. Just in this way, Senator Stennis: We have authority 
to make soil and water loans either on an insured basis or with direct 
Government funds. At the beginning of the fiscal year we had $514 
million for direct loans and currently have insured soil and water loans 
up to $34% million during the fiscal year. We have not, however, been 
able to get as many insured lenders into the program as we anticipated, 
so we started using direct loan funds earlier in the fiscal year and 
depleted the direct, ‘Joan funds about 30 days ago so that we will carry 
over into the next fiscal year a rather large volume of soil and water 
loan applications. 

Senator Stennis. What do you have in the present bill on appro- 
priated funds for the loans? What is the amount? 

Mr. Smiru. $514 million. 

Senator Stennis. Is that what you had for the current year? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, in one of our deficiency bills which has been 
pending here for some time, as you remember, we would get some 
relief on farm ownership loans. 

Senator Stennis. That deficiency bill has not come over here yet. 
It is still in the House, is it not ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. Do you feel that the sum for which you are asking 
is going to take care of your applications? You say you already have 
a backlog. 

Mr. Surru. It is contemplated that we will do everything we can to 
step up our insured program. Many rural banks have, at even the 
314 percent interest rate, taken lots of these soil and water loans and 
we do anticipate exerting more effort during the next fiscal year to 
interest more private investors in the insured loans. 

Senator AIKEN. Would the Senator yield ? 

Senator Stennis. Gladly. 


NEED FOR DIRECT LENDING AUTHORITY 


Senator ArkEN. Would you not find it easier to get insured loans if 
you had direct lending authority to fall back on ? ‘Would not some of 
the banks be more willing to make an insured loan if they realized 
that perhaps if they did not, you could make a direct loan? Would 
that make any difference? 
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Mr. Smiru. Senator, we have found, I believe, that it is mainly the 
interest rate that attracts the private investor into the program. He 
looks at the rate. 

Senator Arxen. In other words, it would not affect the situation if 
they thought you would make a direct loan? It almost sounds as if 
they were inhuman in that respect. The human being usually will 


give you better terms if he thinks somebody else is going to do the 
business. 


FARM HOUSING LOANS 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Hansen, I have one or two questions on the 
insured loans for the housing and also the direct loans for farm 
dwellings. That program has been stepped up a good bit in the last 
year, has it not? 

Mr. Hansen. That is a program where we have sufficient funds. 
In fact, the demand has not been as great as we had anticipated. 

Senator Stennis. Is that right? 

Mr. Hansen. We have discussed that with the chairman earlier. 

Senator Stennis. How much are you asking for in the way of direct 
loans in this bill? 

Mr. Hansen. $50 million for this next fiscal year. 

Mr. Barnarp. We estimated we will do about $20 million this year 
and $50 million next year, but we already have the funds, Senator. 
Title V of the Housing Act of 1949 authorized us to borrow $450 mil- 
lion, so that all we do is go to the Treasury and borrow it. It is not in 
this bill. 

Senator Stennis. You are expecting an increase in the program 
anyway ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hansen. We believe that there will be an increase and that 
people will become more familiar with the fact that this type of pro- 
gram is available. 

Senator Stennis. Are those loans working out all right, so far? 

Mr. Barnarp. I have been watching it closely, because of the esti- 
mates on expenditures that we are making these days, and it is now 
running around $600,000 a week of the housing loans we are now mak- 
ing, compared to around $200,000 or $300,000 earlier. 

Senator Stennis. I believe that is all IT have, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Russert. Senator Dworshak. 


TOTAL 





1957 FARM OWNERSHIP LOANS 


Senator DworsnHaKk. How much are you using in fiscal year 1957 
for farm ownership loans? 

Mr. Barnarp. We have $24 million available now for direct farm 
ownership loans and $26 million in this first deficiency bill that is tied 
up. 
r enator DworsHak. That would make it $50 million for this fiscal 
year and you are asking for the same amount next year. 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. How about farm housing loans for fiscal 1957? 

Mr. Barnarp. In fiscal 1957 the budget estimate was $30 million 
that we would obligate. We have now revised that to about $20 mil- 
lion. In 1958 we estimate we will obligate $50 million. 
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Senator DworsHak. How much will it be for 1957 ? 

Mr. Barnarp. The budget document shows it at $30 million but we 
have revised it to $20 million. 

Senator DworsHak. You mean you added $20 million. 

Mr. Barnarp. We reduced it, to $20 million. 

Senator DworsHak. Why are you jumping from $20 million next 
year ¢ 
' Mr. Barnarp. As Mr. Smith pointed out, the program did not get 
started until May of 1956 and it takes time for these real estate type 
programs to build up. 

MATURITY OF LOANS 


Senator DworsHak. How many years do farm ownership loans 
cover ¢ 

Mr. Barnarp. Those loans are made up to 40 years. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the maximum amount for one farmer ? 

Mr. Smiru. Senator, there is not any statutory limit in the statute. 

Senator DworsHak. What do they average ? 

Mr. Smiru. They are averaging about $12,000 a loan. 

Senator DworsHak. That is to enable the farmer to purchase a farm. 

Mr. Smiru. To purchase a farm, develop a farm, enlarge a farm, 
or to refinance debts on a family-type farm. 

Senator DworsHaxk. And to have actual ownership of the farm. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes,sir. He must have. 

Senator DworsHaKk. What rate does he pay ? 

Mr. Smirn. 414 percent. 


FARM HOUSING LOANS 


Senator DworsHax. On farm housing loans is the procedure a 40- 
year loan ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir. They are a maximum of 33 years. They may 
be less, depending upon the debt-paying capacity of the owner. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the average loan ? 

Mr. Smiru. About $6,500 to $7,000, and the interest rate on those 
loans is 4 percent. 

LOANS ON RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Senator DworsHak. I am not going to belabor that point but Mr. 
Scott knows that, frankly, I have called to the attention of the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration the situation on the north side extension 
of the Minidoka project near Rupert, Idaho, where the combination 
of the various loans to a veteran locating on one of those Federal home- 
steads is about $20,000 or $25,000. 

I have questioned whether or not that is overloading the veteran 
to such an extent that if we encounter a recession or diminished farm 
price he may find himself in an embarrassing position so far as repay- 
ment to the Government is concerned. Are you watching that closely ? 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, we share your concern about that fully. The 
men are watching it and I know there have been a number of policy 
discussions and actual discussions of examples out there. I believe 
there is a better understanding. 

Senator DworsHak. I realize that FHA has made frequent surveys 
and they generally come up with the conclusion that you are not mak- 
ing excessive loans to those veterans but I certainly want you to follow 
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those developments closely because it would be extremely discouragin 
if not disillusioning to those veterans to find themselves overwhelme 
with a debt structure that was beyond their capacity to handle. You 
appreciate that and I am going to hold FHA responsible for that 
because it would be a great disservice to those young veterans if they 
were caught in such a development. 

Mr. Scorr. Weagree fully with you on that, Senator. 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT 


Senator Dworsuak. For fiscal year 1957 FHA shows 5,133 em- 
ployees, is that correct ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHaxk. For 1958, you show 5,343 or an increase of 210. 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnax. That increase stems largely from the expanded 
farm ownership, farm housing. 

Mr. Barnarp. Farm housing. 

Senator DworsuaKx. How many of those 210 additional employees 
will be in Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. Barnarp. None. 

Senator Dworsnak. I am pleased to get that reply. Most of these 
agencies seem impelled to mushroom their staffs in the National 
Capital but, if you get all or part of this, you are going to locate this 
increased personnel in the field ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Our Washington office has been reduced by about 30 
percent in the last 3 or 4 years. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL IN WASHINGTON 


Senator DworsHak. What is the total personnel you have in Wash- 
ington now ? 

Mr. Barnarp. It is now about 200. It was once 900 before the war. 

Senator Dworsuak. In other words, there are not many farms in 
the District. You have just officials. 

Mr. Barnarp. That was not decentralization. 

Senator DworsHak. That may seem absurd but recently we had 
the Fish and Wildlife Service asking for 117 additional employees 
and they wanted 105 in Washington. I know there are no fish here 
and I pointed out that there might be some wildlife but I do not 
think they need 105 additional employees here. I appreciate your 
doing your work in the field. 

Mr. Scorr. Many of these folks who are headquartered in Wash- 
ington are, as you well know, working in the field a large part of their 
time. 

Senator Dworsuak. It is hard to believe that because, while I avoid 
the congestion in the morning rush hour and evening rush hour, I 
do know, as I said the other day, that if we adopted the portal-to- 
portal system with the congestion of Federal employees we have in 
the Federal capital, one-half of the time would be used going to work 
and one-half coming home and they would not work at all in the 
offices. However, you do not need an admonition. You are doing 
your work in the field. 

Senator Russety. Senator Aiken. 

Senator Arken. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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DISASTER LOAN REVOLVING FUND 


Senator Russery. What is the status of the disaster revolving fund 
now? I believe you have some funds for that purpose tied up in this 
supplemental. 

r. Scorr. We do have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnarp. Right now there is about $34,300,000 in cash in the 
fund. In this first deficiency bill the request is for $25 million obli- 
gation authority, $8 million of which would be spent immediately to 
pay back to the President’s fund some money we used on this hay 
and roughage program. We estimate that going into fiscal year 
1958 the fund will have about $25 million. It vill be very solvent. 
The supplemental estimate is only added obligational authority for 
feed assistance, not an appropriation to the fund. 

Senator Russeii. Do you think that is adequate ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. 

Senater Russreix. That is, if you get the money to repay your 
advance. 

Mr. Barnarp. To pay the President’s fund; yes, sir. 

Senator Russeitu. That program has been in operation for several 
years in one form or another ; has it not? 

Mr. Barnarp. Since April 1949. 


COLLECTION EXPERIENCE 


Senator Russett. Have you had any opportunity to review your 
collection experience with those loans ? 

Mr. Barnarp. It has been, in my opinion, remarkably good. The 
prolonged drought conditions, of course, im same Southwestern States 
has made it pretty bad out there because we are now loaning and have 
been for the last 2 or 3 years right in the same places that we loaned 
last year and they were unable to pay the last one and cannot pay this 
one. On the production emergency loans which was the first authority 
that there was where an area is designated based on an actual pro- 
duction loss, the collections of principal to maturities is 90 percent. 

Senator Russeti. Does that include interest ? 

Mr. Barnarp. No; we have received back in principal payments 
90 percent of the amount that has matured. 

Senator Russett. How about interest ? 

Mr. Barnarp. I do not have the percentage, but we advanced alto- 
gether $231 million through December 31, 1956, and the interest pay- 
ments are $5,934,000. If you add that to the principal and compare 
the total to the maturities, why, I suppose it would be around 93 per- 
cent. 

Now the economic emergency loans are 87 percent and the special 
emergency loans under Public Law 727 are 96 percent. The special 
livestock loans, which are the loans most involved in the drought, 
are 78 percent. It appears that we will lose quite a bit of money on 
those loans. 

Senator Russet. All of them have not matured yet. 

Mr. Barnarp. That is right. Those, as I say, are more directly 
involved in the drought all the way through. 
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TOTAL OUTSTANDING LOANS 


Senator Dworsuak. What is the total amount of money loaned 
by Farmers Home Administration outstanding at the present time? 

Mr. Barnarp. Around $900 million including insured loans held by 
private lenders. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, these emergency loans to which you re- 
fer are, of course, much higher risk loans as the committee will realize, 
than are our other loans. We have understood that our authority 
here contemplated that we would really try to keep good families on 
the land and take considerable extra risk in doing that. That is the 
way it is being administered. I think the repayment record has cer- 
tainly been surprisingly good as I reviewed it, but there will be some 
losses in that effort, of course. 


DESIGNATED ATTORNEYS 


Senator Russeiy. Well, the very nature of the enterprise is such, 
and in fact it is called a disaster loan operation, to indicate that it is 
made in cases of tremendous need and where the means to repay have 
been affected by the necessity. Yesterday when the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel was before the committee some question was raised with 
respect to the use of designated attorneys by the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration. The Office of the General Counsel has furnished us a 
statement which goes into this matter in some detail. I think it might 
be well to have it appear in the record at this juncture. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


Errect oF DEcts1on To Use DESIGNATED ATTORNEYS IN FARMERS’ HOME 
ADMINISTRATION LOAN CLOSING AND TITLE CLEARANCE 


In determining the financial needs of the Office of the General Counsel for fiscal 
year 1958, the effect that the use of local designated attorneys in Farmers’ Home 
Administration loan closing and title clearance would have on the legal work 
was considered. The 1958 budget estimate for the Office of the General Counsel 
would have been $37,500 greater if designated attorneys were not used. 

Almost one-fourth of the real-estate loan closing transactions of the Farmers’ 
Ilome Administration still require the services of the Office of the General Coun- 
sel. The adoption of the designated attorney procedure, however, has permitted 
this office to devote attention to loan and security servicing, and collection and 
liquidation, including litigation matters, which we were unable to give under the 
prior procedure. The backlog is being reduced and the Government’s interest is 
better protected as a result of the concentration of legal efforts on collection 
and litigation. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration procedure for the examination of real- 
estate titles and legal problems in connection with closing of loans secured by real 
estate has been revised to permit that work to be done by local attorneys engaged 
in private practice in the community. Formerly wherever title insurance was 
available, the borrowers or vendors were required to purchase and pay for 
mortgagee title insurance and were permitted to secure an owner’s policy at the 
same time. The attorneys in the General Counsel’s Office examined the prelimi- 
nary title report from the title insurance company, prepared insured forms and 
issued detailed closing instructions which the county supervisor and the local 
representative of the title company followed in closing the loan. After the loan 
was closed, the title policies were issued and the General Counsel’s Office issued 
a final opinion on the legality of the security title. While this plan is still au- 
thorized in those cases where the designated attorney in the county is not avail- 
able or in complicated and complex types of loan cases where a considerable 
amount of Federal law is involved, the present procedure provides for a prefer- 
ence in having the title examined by a local attorney whose fee is paid by the 
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borrower or vendor. In addition, State directors are authorized to provide title 
clearance by having the borrower or vendor furnish an abstract of title which may 
be examined by either the designated attorney if available or by the General 
Counsel’s Office if necessary. In the latter case, the closing instructions and all 


legal work are done in the same manner as if the title evidence consisted of the 
title insurance preliminary report. 

The use of local designated attorneys in lieu of the former procedure was 
adopted in an effort to eliminate some of the lapse of time occasioned by trans- 
mitting documents from the county to the field office of the General Counsel and 
the additional correspondence necessary to clear up title defects. In most cases, 
local attorneys having considerable title experience are in position to deal with 
such matters because of their knowledge of the people and land in the community. 
much more effectively than a nonresident attorney. In using title insurance, ad- 
ditional delays are encountered by the representatives of the local company send- 
ing his preliminary report to the home or branch office of the title insurance 


company before the preliminary report is made available to the General Counsel’s 
Office. 


The local attorneys fees are set by negotiation with the borrower or vendor. 
Consequently, the Farmers’ Home Administration has no specific statistical in- 
formation on the average cost to the applicant for title work handled by a des- 
ignated attorney as compared with the cost under the former procedure. Un- 
doubtedly in some cases the attorney’s fee may be higher than the cost of the 
mortgagee title insurance and in other cases the fee is undoubtedly less than the 
cost of title insurance. It is understood that throughout the country the cost 
to the applicant is about the same, whichever method of loan closing is employed. 


BORROWER'S RIGHT TO SELECT ATTORNEY 


Senator Stennis. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman, about 
the attorney’s fee for a home loan or land loan having been paid out 
of the borrower’s funds. The question in my mind is why should he 
not select. the attorney, provided it was an attorney that was on an 
approved list ? 

Senator Russet,., That was a matter handled by the General Coun- 


sel rather than these gentlemen. The legal end would be in the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s Office, would it not? 


Senator Stennis. Would it, is the question. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Smith would be in the best position to discuss 
that with you. 

Mr. Situ. Senator, the State directors of the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration do designate local attorneys in every county in which 
we operate to do the title work in connection with our real-estate loans. 
That practice, Senator, was adopted in 1954 at the time the new soil 
and water loan authority was enacted by the Congress. The purpose 
was to expedite the handling of the title work in connection with real- 
estate loans and to enable the loan to get closed locally and to get closed 
more quickly than was being done heretofore. 


TITLE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Now, just take the State of Mississippi, Senator. Prior to 1954 all 
of the title work on our real-estate and farm- ownership loans was han- 
dled by title insurance companies. The loan-closing instructions and 
the final determination that the loan was closed properly was handled 
by the General Counsel’s Office located in Little Rock, Ark., so that it 
took some time to get the loan documents mailed between those two 


locations and therefore the loan was not closed as rapidly as possible. 
That is the reason. 
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Senator Stennis. Some of these borrowers have written me and 
wanted to know why they could not choose their own attorney. 1 
thought they raised a valid point unless there was some reason to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Smitrn. The reason we have not opened up the matter as you 
have mentioned there is that there are a good many regulations issued 
by the Farmers’ Home Administration in the handling of the title 
work and in the closing of these real-estate loans. In addition, our 
State director writes a letter to the local attorney that is handling this 
work and firms up an understanding with him in writing that the 
attorney will not only represent the borrower in doing the title work 
but will also see that the Government is properly protected in the 
closing of the loan; if he writes the mortgage, that the mortgage com- 
plies with legal requirements, that it is properly recorded and properly 
executed; so that, in order to get that firmed-up understanding, we 
have just designated 1 and sometimes 2 attorneys locally to handle 
this work for us. 

Senator Srennts. You need some attorneyto work on that title on 
whom you can rely. 

Mr. Surru. That is right. He must become thoroughly familiar 
with the manner in which we handle our real-estate transactions. 

Senator Stennis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Russety, Are there any further questions? 

If not, thank you, gentlemen. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE; JOSEPH P. LOFTUS, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT; ERNEST C. BETTS, JR., DIRECTOR 
OF PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; FRANCIS R. 
MANGHAM, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PLANT AND OPERATIONS; 
HUGH BERGER, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF PLANT AND OPERATIONS; AND G. OSMOND HYDE, 
CHIEF HEARING EXAMINER, OFFICE 0F HEARING EXAMINERS 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 
Salaries and expenses 


Appropriation act, 1957 $2. 500, 000 
Anticipated transfer in 1957 from other appropriations, for Execu- 

tive Pay Act costs (Public Law 854) 23, 400 

2, 523, 400 

2, 726, 000 


+202, 600 
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SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 1958 


For overall coordination and leadership of rural development pro- 

gram +11, 165 
To strengthen secretarial assistance, meet increased costs of printing 

and reproduction work and provide for other minimum annual 

operating needs of the immediate office of the Secretary +18, 225 
For expenses of the honor awards program +3, 100 
For field hearings on appeals and complaints arising from the work 

of the Forest Service and for additional travel expenses +25 ,700 
For expenses of the National Agricultural Advisory Commission 

members +3, 750 


For contributions to retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854. +4140, 660 


Project statement 





Increase (+) or de- 
crease (—) 
1957 (esti- 1958 (esti- 
Project 9! mated) | mated) 
Retirement 
costs (Public | 
Law 854) 








| — 


. General administration a $511, 940 $548, 993 +-$30, 327 ‘ $608, 710 
. Personal administration and service. 603, 414 633, 014 +34, 366 | 670, 480 
. Budgetary and financial administra- 
tion and service._..__..___- pack 611, 213 613, 498 +35, 042 648, 540 
. General operations —_ 572, 509 573, 475 +32, 775 j.......-:- 606, 250 
5. Regulatory hearings and decisions 143, 677 142, 920 +8, 150 176, 77 
}. National Agricultural Advisory Com- | 
mission... __.-_- ; 12, 516 11, 500 |. sadstluiia 15, 250 
Unobligated balance _______ : 10, 844 |___- ae i a I a De 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) ere ee [+140, 660] [+2, 280] (142, 940] 


Total available _- 2, 466, 113 2, 523, 400 +140, 660 +61, 940 2, 726, 000 
Advanced from ‘‘Administrative ex- 

penses, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
—90, 500 


Subtotal 2, 375, 613 

Activities transferred in 1957 estimates 
from other appropriations. _- sh. —93, 313 

Anticipated transfer from other ac- 
counts for Executive Pay Act costs 
(Publie Law 854) 





Total appropriation or estimate._..| 2, 282,300 | 2, 500, 000 








INCREASES 


(1) General administration—An increase of $29,390 consisting of : 

(a) An increase of $11,165 to provide overall coordination and leadership of 
the rural development program. 

Need for increase.—In order to provide overall coordination and leadership of 
the rural development program it is necessary that an experienced person be as- 
signed on a full-time basis to assure that all the agencies participating in this 
program are working effectively within the overall goals. Pilot counties have 
been designated under the rural development program in 24 States. The pro- 
gram concerns a number of Federal agencies in addition to the Department of 
Agriculture. It involves special agricultural extension work with low-income 
farm families; credit for small farmers and part-time farmers; increased tech- 
nical assistance for these farmers; industry expansion in these areas: 
strengthened employment services adapted to the needs of rural people; vocational 
training in different skills for the children; and community development activity 
and local leadership as basie to the entire program at the county level. 

Adequate overall coordination is necessary to make these programs success- 
ful. Rural development program planning and effective cooperation between 
departments and agencies having a role in the program is of prime importance. 
In order that the Secretary of Agriculture can properly implement his respon- 
sibilities for general oversight and direction of the program, an increase in this 
item is needed. The necessity for keeping the program moving in a coordinated 
manner, makes it essential that the Secretary have someone under his immediate 

91653—57 31 
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supervision who can give full attention to the general direction of the program 
at the Federal level. 

(b) An increase of $18,225 to strengthen stenographic assistance, meet in- 
creased costs of printing and reproduction work, provide for minimum annual 
equipment and supply needs of the Office, and assure adequate funds to enable 
the Secretary and other departmental staff members to meet and consult in the 
field with farmers, farm and other organizations and field personnel of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Need for increase.—The limited stenographic staff of the immediate office of 
the Secretary has resulted in an undue amount of overtime, has caused delays 
in getting the work out promptly, and has necessitated details of temporary as- 
sistance to overcome work-load accumulations. Additional full-time help is 
required if pressing problems and critical issues are to be handled expeditiously. 

Since costs of miscellaneous supplies and office equipment have increased and 
printing and processing costs have risen, it has become necessary to seriously cur- 
tail procurement of these items, thus deferring until a later date acquisition of 
items essential to continued effective operations. 

Numerous small increases in operating costs, including group life insurance, 
without offsetting increases in appropriations have also contributed to the prob- 
lem. When the per diem rate for Government travel was increased from $9 to 
$12, the Office of the Secretary absorbed the additional cost, and no increase in 
appropriations was requested. However, this has resulted in placing serious limi- 
tations on the ability of top departmental staff officers to discharge properly 
those responsibilities that require contacts with people away from Washington, 
including farmers, farm and other organizations, representatives of State and 
local governmental bodies, and field personnel of the Department. 

The small increase requested would help substantially to strengthen the effec- 
tiveness of the operations of the immediate office of the Secretary. 

(2) Personnel administration—An increase of $3,100 for the honor awards 
program. 

Need for increase.—The Department encourages all employees to participate 
in the common task of improving the efficiency, economy, and effectiveness of 
the Department’s operations. In recognition of outstanding achievements, con- 
tributions, and accomplishments, the Department, on a selected basis, bestows 
honorary awards at public ceremonies. These consist of distinguished and su- 
perior service awards on an individual and unit citation basis. Medals, plaques, 
lapel emblems, and certificates are presented to the employees in recognition of 
their achievements and participation. 

The costs of this program are divided into two parts: (1) the costs of the 
program itself, and (2) the cost of the medals, plaques, ete. The Office of Per- 
sonnel has $2,400 allotted to this program at the present time which defrays 
expenses such as programs, art work, travel, speaker system, folders, engraving, 
etc. The cost of medals which is the second part of the expenses is approxi- 
mately $3,100 each year. 

Since the initiation of this program, it has been possible to absorb the costs 
of the medals, etc., used in this program. However, increased costs in recent 
years, such as increased travel costs under the Travel Expense Act, and group 
life insurance, increased costs of supplies and gradual expansion of the honor 
awards program make it necessary that the additional $3,100 be provided for the 
purchase of the medals, plaques, emblems and certificates. Continued absorption 
of the costs of the materials used in the honor awards program would require 
further curtailment in essential personnel services. 

The proposed increase would provide for the purchase of the following: 


Medals, emblems, and boxes: 
Distinguished (8) 
Superior (150) 
Plaques (unit citations) : 
I ieee een demain ania trae netting wemateaiiaae & 
Superior (25) 
Pa tarsi alo Whatman neil mainline semenerings ie rae naen aise avin Somhiaeg 
Length of service emblems (40 to 50 vear) 
en OIE ese ts gaia dnuaepiemscoe wna ae aeapibimapramaeinmnpie deena bidentate 


aa ie ocala eases ike aac laden 3, 100 
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(3) Regulatory hearings and decisions—an increase of $25,700 consisting of: 

(a) An increase of $21,200 for field hearings on appeals arising from the work 
of the Forest Service. 

Need for increase.—Under existing regulations (36 C. F. R. 211.2), persons 
or organizations may appeal a decision made by a Forest Service official in con- 
nection with the work of the Forest Service. For example, a permittee may wish 
to appeal a decision of a forest ranger on matters affecting the permit, or a timber 
sale purchaser may wish to appeal a decision by a Forest Service official with 
respect to a timber sale. The line of appeal is forest supervisor, regional forester, 
Chief of the Forest Service, and the Secretary of Agriculture. Under this pro- 
cedure the appellant is afforded an opportunity to present his case at a hearing. 
These hearings are informal in nature and usually consist merely of the appellant 
either sitting down with the Forest Service officer and presenting his side of the 
ease orally or submitting his case in writing. The Government’s side of the case 
is not presented at such hearings. Therefore, the decision of the officer before 
whom the appeal is pending is not based entirely on the record of the hearing. 

It is believed desirable to provide for a formal-type hearing on appeals from 
decisions of the regional forester to the Chief of the Forest Service upon the writ- 
ten request of the appellants with respect to certain matters affecting the national 
forests, in which the appellants have or are seeking a contractual relationship 
with the Government. The record of these hearings will contain all the testimony 
and evidence of the case for both sides, and the decision of the Chief of the Forest 
Service will be based solely on the record as presented at the hearing. The usual 
rules of evidence will apply. Because of the importance of such hearings it is 
highly essential that the presiding officer be well qualified to conduct the hearings 
and have no previous knowledge of any of the facts or allegations of the case. 
The proposed increase would provide for the salary of a hearing examiner who 
would preside over these hearings. The increase would also provide for neces- 
sary secretarial assistance and miscellaneous expenses. 

(b) $4,500 for additional travel expenses for the Office of Hearing Examiners. 

Need for increase.—Under the Administrative Procedure Act, hearings are re- 
quired to be held under the following acts: Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act; Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act; Warehouse Act; Sugar Act; 
Commodity Exchange Act; Packers and Stockyards Act; and Market Inspection 
of Farm Products. In fiscal year 1954 there were 127 such hearings held and the 
actual travel obligation was $12,124. In fiscal year 1955 there were 94 hearings 
held with a travel obligation of $10,634. In fiscal year 1956 there were 93 hear- 
ings held and the travel costs were $11,406. The average for these 3 years is 
$11,388. There have been 47 hearings held through November 30, 1956, and 27 
hearings scheduled through February 1957. It is anticipated that there will be 
approximately 115 hearings held during fiscal vear 1957. However, the number 
of hearings does not indicate the tota] travel cost since the duration of many of 
the hearings has an important effect on the travel costs of the Office. One hearing 
alone has taken 74 days to date, and it is still not completed. This is a hearing on 
the handling of milk in the New York-northern New Jersey metropolitan market- 
ing areas. Another hearing on the handling of milk in the Philadelphia area. 
which is now in progress, has already taken more than 36 days. 

It is expected that the number of marketing agreement orders will increase 
in fiscal year 1958, since these agreement orders are becoming an important in- 
strument being used by producers and the industry to bring about greater 
stabilization in the marketing field. Requests for new orders and amendments 
to existing orders necessarily create additional travel costs. Based on the amount 
available for travel in this item, $4,500 additional is urgently needed for this 
purpose. The Office of Hearing Examiners has not had adequate funds to pay 
for travel costs involving hearings held during the past 2 years. The requested 
increase of $4,500 is therefore essential in order to carry out the required work 
of the Office and promptly dispose of any pending hearings since delays often 
work to the disadvantage of farmers. 

(4) National Agricultural Advisory Commission—an increase of $3,750 for 
expenses of Commission members. 

Need for increase.—The National Agricultural Advisory Commission was es- 
tablished pursuant to Executive Order 10472, approved July 20, 1953. This 
Commission is composed of 18 members who review national agricultural policies 
and the administration of farm programs, and make recommendations thereon 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. Of the members first appointed, one-third for 
the term ending January 31, 1955, one-third for the term ending January 31, 
1956, one-third for the term ending January 31, 1957. New members are ap- 
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pointed for a term of 8 years. They do not receive a salary. The amount ap- 
a in this item for the Commission is to cover travel and per diem costs 
only. 

Executive Order 10450, approved April 27, 1953, established security require- 
ments for Government employment. Section 8 (c) of said order states “* * * the 
investigation of persons (including consultants, however employed), entering 
employment of, or employed by, the Government other than in the competitive 
service shall primarily be the responsibility of the employing department or 
agency.” It is necessary for this Department to order all investigations of new 
members from the Federal Bureau of Investigation for which reimbursement is 
made. The cost of these investigations approximates $625 per case. Since 6 
new members are appointed each year, in order to provide the necessary funds 
for this purpose, an increase of $3,750 is required to cover this additional cost. 

(5) An increase of $140,660 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the “Preface” at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as fol- 
lows (new language italicized ; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

1 “For expenses of the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture [, including the 
purchase of one passenger motor vehicle for replacement only]; expenses of 
the National Agricultural Advisory Commission; stationery, supplies, mate- 
rials, and equipment; freight, express, and drayage charges; advertising of 
bids, communication service, postage, washing towels, repairs and altera- 
tions, [uniforms or allowances therefor, as authorized by the Act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1954, as amended (5 U. S. C. 2131),] and other miscellaneous sup- 
plies and expenses not otherwise provided for and necessary for the prac- 
tical and efficient work of the Department of Agriculture; [$2,500,000] 
$2,726,000.” 

The frst change deletes language authorizing the purchase of one passenger 
motor vehicle for replacement since it is proposed to change the language of sec- 
tion 501 of the general provisions in such manner as to enable the Department 
to replace a motor vehicle for the Office of the Secretary within the general lim- 
itation on such replacements in section 501 applicable to the Department as a 
whole. Accordingly, it will not be necessary to include language in the appro- 
priation for the Office of the Secretary for this purpose. 

The second change deletes the language authorizing payment for uniforms or 
allowances therefor since it is proposed to add a new section in the general pro- 
visions authorizing payment for uniforms or allowances therefor. Consequently, 
it will not be necessary to retain such authority in the language of this appro- 
priation. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russexry. Mr. Ralph S. Roberts, the former Director of 
Finance, more commonly called the budget officer, who now has the 
title of Administrative Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, is before 
us to present the discussion of the estimates of the Office of the Secre- 
tary. 

Senator Russeii. Mr. Roberts, you may proceed. 

Mr. Rorerts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We appreciate this opportunity of discussing with your committee 
the estimates for 1958 for the Office of the Secretary including the 
activities of “Personnel administration,” “Budget and finance.” “Gen- 
eral operations,” “Regulatory hearings and decisions,” and the “Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Commission.” Excluding the special 
provision to meet retirement costs pursuant to Public Law 854, 84th 
Congress, the budget estimates for 1958 propose an increase of $61,940 
over 1957. The increase js distributed as follows: 

For the immediate Office of the Secretary, $29,390. Of this sum, 
$18,225 is to strengthen stenographic assistance, meet increased costs 
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of printing and reproduction work, and provide for minimum annual 
operating needs of the Office. This Saledas two additional stenog- 
raphers to meet effectively the workload there. At the present time, 
we have one girl on detail from one of the agencies in an effort to keep 
the work current. Her services are required on a continuous basis, 
and we feel, therefore, that her salary should be paid from the funds 
appropriated to the Office of the Secretary. Other stenographic as- 
sistance is needed to provide additional help in the immediate office 
to the executive assistant. The present limited staff, though very 
capable, has difficulty keeping abreast of the work and getting it out 
promptly. The character of the work is such that it must be handled 
expeditiously. Currently there is an undue amount of overtime and 
from time to time delays have occurred in getting the work out 
promptly. 

In 1956 we had about 203 days of stenographic overtime. The mail 
coming into the immediate Office of the Secretary increased 38 percent 
in 1956 over 1955, and it is continuing to be equally high in 1957. 

Increased costs of miscellaneous supplies, office equipment, printing 
and processing have made it necessary to defer action on needed items 
essential to continued effective operations. During the past several 
years, the oftice has had to absorb numerous increases in operating 
costs, including group life insurance, increased travel costs under the 
Travel Expense Act, and security investigations, without offsetting 
increases in the appropriations. These increases in operating costs 
have placed serious limitations on the ability of the Office to discharge 
its responsibilities effectively. 

To give the committee a general idea of what those costs have been 
in a small office such as the immediate office of the Secretary and the 
staff offices working with it, insurance costs in 1956 were $7,000; se- 
curity investigations were $6,850; increase in per diem costs, $3,500; 
and printing and reproduction work—and that was just for increased 
costs—was $4,400, making about $22,000, roughly, in increased costs 
for which we have not had increased funds. 





RURAL DEVELUPMENT PROGRAM 


The remainder of the $29,390 consists of $11,165 to provide overall 
coordination and leadership of the rural development program. ‘lhe 
rural development program which has been inaugurated on a pilot or 
demonstration basis in 24 States, is an attempt to concentrate all ap- 
propriate Government services, both Federal and State, in support of 
local leaders who themselves decide the approach that will be made to 
area economic and social problems in low income rural areas. 

The program was discussed with this committee the other day by the 
Secretary and the Under Secretary. It has been inaugurated as a pilot 
or demonstration program in 24 States and in 57 counties to date. 
Most of the States participating in the program have now formed 
committees representative of Government and private agencies which 
are directing the work. These State level committees are paralleled 
in program counties and areas by organized groups of farm, business, 
and civic leaders and Government agency representatives. 

If this job is to be done effectively, it is imperative that an individual 
be assigned full time in the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
provide departmental leadership and to coordinate the various activi- 
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ties that have a responsibility for, or an important influence on, the 
program, not only within the Department but with other departments 
of Government and with the State and local agencies. The 1957 
budget proposed funds for such a person. However, only a part of the 
funds were provided. 

If I remember correctly, there was $19,995 provided in the 1957 esti- 
mates and the bill as finally enacted carried about $9,495. 

This has resulted in the necessity of staffing the position on a part- 
time basis, using personnel of the Office of the Secretary who had other 
responsibilities. Therefore, during fiscal year 1957 it has been pos- 
sible to assure only limited coordination and advisory services for the 
States in the program. 

OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


For the Office of Personnel there is an increase of $3,100 for addi- 
tional expenses of the honor awards program. The Department en- 
courages all employees to participate in the common task of improving 
efficiency, economy, and effectiveness of the Department’s operations. 
In recognition of outstanding achievements, contributions, and accom- 
plishments, the Department, on a selected basis, bestows honorary 
awards on deserving Department employees. As you gentlemen know, 
this program is held at the Sylvan Theater, on the Washington Monu- 
ment grounds, each year. The awards consist of distinguished and 
superior service awards granted on an individual or unit citation 
basis. Medals or plaques and lapel emblems and certificates are pre- 
sented to employees in recognition of their achievements. This pro- 
gram is the most significant of the employee incentive awards pro- 


grams in the Department. The cost of this program is divided into 
two parts: (1) The cost of the program and ceremony itself, $2,400, 
which is being absorbed. Because of the increased costs, however, we 
are asking for an additional $3,100 for the cost of the medals, plaques, 
certificates and related supplies that we have to replenish from time to 
time. 


OFFICE OF HEARING EXAMINERS 


For the hearing examiners, $25,700 is urgently needed to meet ade- 
quately existing costs of the hearings which they conduct, and to en- 
able them to assume additional responsibilities. This includes $21,200 
for field hearings on appeals arising from the work of the Forest 
Service. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that this is a new activity but a very 
important one. 

Under existing regulations persons or organizations may appeal a 
decision made by a Forest Service official in connection with the work 
of the Forest Service. For example, a permittee may wish to appeal a 
decision of a forest ranger on matters affecting a use permit—a grazing 
permit—for example; or a timber sale purchaser may wish to appeal 
a decision by a Forest Service official with respect to a timber sale. 
The line of appeal is the forest supervisor, to the regional forester, to 
the Chief of the Forest Service and then to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Under the procedure the appellant is afforded an opportunity to 
present his case at a hearing. These hearings, however, are informal 
in nature and usually consist of the appellant either sitting down with 
the Forest Service officer and presenting his side of the case orally or 
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submitting his case in writing. The hearing, therefore, is ex parte in 
character. The Government’s side of the case is not presented but is 
submitted in writing to the reviewing official. Thus, the decision of 
the officer before whom the appeal is Kouba is not based on the record 
of the case, but rather on either an oral or written presentation by the 
appellant and then on a separate written or oral statement by the 
Forest Service representative. 

It is believed desirable to provide for a formal type of hearing on 
appeals from decisions of the regional forester to the Chief of the 

orest Service. These hearings would be upon the written request 
of the appellants with respect to certain matters affecting the national 
forests, in which the appellants have or are seeking a contractual rela- 
tionship with the Government. The record of these hearings would 
contain all the testimony and evidence of the case for both sides, and the 
decision of the Chief of the Forest Service would be based solely on the 
record as presented at the hearing. The usual rules of evidence would 
apply. Because of the importance of such hearings it is highly essen- 
tial that the presiding officer be qualified to conduct the hearings and 
have no previous knowledge of or relationship to any of the facts or 
allegations of the case. 

And that, of course, is not the case at the present time. 

The proposed increase would provide for the salary of an additional 
hearing examiner, necessary secretarial assistance, and miscellaneous 
expenses. 

WORKLOAD 


We have checked back over records for a period of 30 years and have 
found that for grazing permits there have been an average of about 9 
appeals a year. Other use permits and recreation permits have aver- 
aged about 17 cases a year. So we estimate that certainly for the en- 
suing year, if this estimate is provided, we would have to plan on the 
hearing examiner handling from 20 to 25 cases in 1958. Eight to ten 
days would be required for each hearing. 

We are of the opinion, however, and I think I should make this a 
matter of record so that the committee will not be misled, that if this 
kind of a hearing is provided where the appellant apparently has an 
equal opportunity with the Forest Service to have his side of the case 
heard and considered and for him to also hear and have an opportunity 
to rebut the Government’s side of the case, that these cases will in- 
crease over a period of years. 

There is also an increase of $4,500 for additional travel and per diem 
expenses for the Office of Hearing Examiners. As you know, hearings 
are held in connection with the prescribing of new regulations and 
orders, on disciplinary complaints filed by the Department and on peti- 
tions filed by private parties asking relief from some action of the 
Department. In order to best serve the agricultural interests involved 
practically all of these hearings are held in or near the place where 
the parties reside or the commodity involved is produced or marketed. 

Under the Administrative Procedure Act, hearings are required to 
be held from the following acts: Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act; Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act; Warehouse Act; 
Sugar Act; Commodity Exchange Act; Packers and Stockyards Act: 
Om Market Inspection of Farm Products Act. In fiscal year 1954 
there were 127 hearings held under these acts, and the actual travel 
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obligation was $12,124. In fiscal year 1955 there were 94 hearings 
held with a travel cost of $10,634. In fiscal year 1956 there were 93 
hearings held, and the travel costs were $11,406. From July 1, 1956, 
through March 31, 1957, there have been 91 hearings held and 16 
hearings are scheduled through May 1957, the present month. 

It is “anticipated that there will be at least 115 hearings held during 
the fiscal year 1957, and that travel and per diem costs for them will 
exceed $16,000. 

The problem of this heavy workload, and the expense incident 
thereto, will likely be somewhat alleviated, at least during the first 
year, by the addition to the staff of the heari ing examiner to undertake 
the hearings on Forest Service matters. Any new examiner will be 
required to carry his full share of the total workload of the entire 
office. Cases w ill be assigned to the man most accessible. The most 
available examiner will take it whether it happens to be a forest servic- 
ing hearing or not. 

Senator Russet. How many do you have now ? 

Mr. Roserts. Four hearing examiners and a chief hearing examiner. 

Senator Russeiu. I guess “the chief also conducts hearings. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir, he does. He is out just as much as : the other 
examiners are. 

For the past 2 fiscal years it was necessary to transfer funds to the 
Office of Hearing Examiners to pay for travel and per diem costs in 
order that requested hearings could be held. 

We tried to avoid unnecessary delays in holding these hearings. If 
we have the funds to get the hearing examiner to ‘the he: aring, we will 
hold it just as quic kly as we can, even though, as I say, we have had 


to transfer funds to do it. In 1954 we had to transfer $1,100 to get 
these cases handled without waiting for the next ensuing fiscal year. 
In 1956 we transferred $2,000, and 1 in the current fiscal year we have 
transferred $8,000. The requested increase of $4,500 is essential in 
order to carry out the required work of the office and promptly dispose 
of any pending cases. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 


The estimate for this appropriation also proposes an increase of 

$3,750 to cover additional ee for the National Agricultural Ad- 
visory Commission. The National Agricultural Advisor y Commission 
is composed of 18 members who review national agricultural policies 
and the administration of farm programs, and make recommendations 
thereon to the Secretary of Agriculture. Of the members first ap- 
pointed, one-third were for the term ending January 31, 1955, one- 
third for the term ending January 31, 1956, and one-third for the term 
ending January 31, 1957. New members are appointed for a term of 
3 years. They do not receive a salary. The amount appropriated in 
this item for the Commission, which is a total of $11,500, is to cover 
travel and per diem costs only. 

Executive Order 10450 approved April 27, 1953, established security 
requirements for Government employment, whether in an advisory 
capacity or otherwise. To comply therewith, it is necessary for the De- 
partment to order FBI investigations on all new members for which 
we must reimburse the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The cost of 
these investigations approximates $625 per case. Six new members are 
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appointed each year and in order to provide the necessary funds for 
this purpose, an increase of $3,750 is required to cover this additional 
cost. 

In the past, these costs have been paid by the Executive Office of thie 
President. In the budget for 1958, this adjustment was made and 
provision included in our zppropr iation for these inv estigations rather 
than the Executive Office of the President. 

Senator Russett. They did not reduce the budget of the Executive 
Office of the President ? 

Mr. Roserts. That I cannot say. That concludes my statement. 
I will be glad to answer any questions the committee members may 
have, 

CIVIL SERVICE STATUS OF EXAMINERS 


Senator Russe... I suppose these examiners are under civil service. 
Mr. Rozerts. They are. They have to meet the special civil-service 
requirements under the Administrative Procedures Act. The exam- 
iners throughout the Government are not all of the same grade. I 
think they run from about grade 12 through grade 15. Ours are all 


grade 15. They were so classified by the “Civil Service Commission 
about 3 3 years ago. 


RvuRAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Senator Russert. All through this budget you keep stumbling across 
little items that have to do with the rural development program. If 
it is not too much trouble I wish you would get up a little table that 
would show the amounts from ali sources for the rural dev elopment 
program for 1957 as well as the request for appropriations for 1958. 

Mr. Doses I think we have a table right here which can be passed 
out to the committee members and put in the record if you wish. 

This indicates that there are farm operating loans in FHA of $15 
million. Then there are administrative expense funds and grants to 
States for extension work totaling in the current fiscal year $9,061, 645, 
including the retirement costs. Funds in the 1958 budget total 
$3,990,720, plus provision for a continuation of the farm operating loan 
authorization of $15 million. 

Senator Russetx. Is that $15 million specifically earmarked in 
farmers home loan programs? 

Mr. Roserts. No: it isnot. It is a part of the total farm operating 
loan authorization in the regular appropriation of $100 million to 
FHA. 

Senator Russet. It will be applied in these counties ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russetx. I am glad to get this information. I will have 
this printed in the record at this point. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


RurRAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Funds appropriated for fiscal year 1957 and specific amounts included in budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1958 ! 





Increases , 1958 budget 


Appropriated Budget 
Agency and item fiscal year Retire- estimates, 
1957 ment cost Other 1958 
on base 
for 1958 


Farmers’ Home Administration: 
Farm operating loan authorization 





For loans to low-income farmers unable to 
obtain needed credit from other sources. 
Salaries and expenses _- 
For making and “servicing loans to low- 
income farmers. 
Extension Service: 
Payments to States____. P 
For intensified technical assistance and 
program leadership in the organization and 
execution of rural development activities in 
pilot counties and areas. Increase is for the 
expansion of activities into additional coun- 
ties. 
Retirement costs for extension agents ; E 31, 616 64, 220 

Soil Conservation Service: Conservation operations 24, 000 395, 500 

For accelerated technical assistance in soil con- 
servation techniques (including soil surveys) to 
low-income farmers in pilot counties or areas. 
Increase is for expansion into additional counties. 

Agricultural Research Service: Salaries and expenses, 
research __ . 

For studies on: Successful production and farm 
Management practices adaptable to low-income 
farms; income possibilities from off-farm employ- 
ment; income-saving household management 
practices; and related problems. 

Agricultural Marketing Service: Marketing research | 
cla ih oni on acdc ene ; , pip ied 159, 870 

For studies on: Feasibility of locating processing 
and marketing agencies in low-income areas; 
availability and utilization of health and educa- 
tional facilities; relation between types of educa- 
tion and later social-economic status; and related 
problems. 

Office of Information: For special information services 
and materials adapted to the needs of the program. 
Increase is to fulfill needs of an expanded program 
and to create highly visualized materials to increase | 
effectiveness of county workers 8, 300 

Office of the Secretary: For overall program ‘coordina- 
tion and direction. Increase is to provide addi- | 
tional funds needed for the employment of a full- | 
time program coordinator. -...-........--.----- 9, 495 240 | 11, 165 | 20, 900 





Total, direct appropriations Se nee miaa 2, 061, 645 101, 847 | 1, 792, 228 3, 955, 720 
Total, loan authorization...................... 15, 000, 000 |..--...-.--- paisa nie 15, 000, 000 











1In addition, agencies of the Department under their regular programs are providing assistance with 
the problems of low-income areas to the extent that this is possible within the overall objectives of such 
programs and the funds available for carrying them out. 


2 Amounts appropriated for fiscal year 1956 and contained in 1957 and 1958 budget. 


PROPOSED ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator DworsHak. How much additional personnel are you ask- 
ing for? 

Mr. Roserts. We are asking for three additional personnel. 

Senator Dworsuak. I mean the entire office. 

Mr. Roserts. Three additional in the Office of the Secretary. 

Senator Dworsuak. For the entire Department? 
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Mr. Roserts. The budget estimates submitted in January proposed 
a net increase of 4,656. 

Senator DworsuHak. From what to what? 

Mr. Roserrs. In average annual positions it runs from total of 
79,083 annual positions to 83,739, on the basis of the estimates prior 
to the recent budget amendment. 

Senator DworsHaxK. What is the responsibility for that increase? 

Mr. Roserts. I would be glad to have Mr. Wheeler, the budget 
officer, go through those with you briefly. 

Senator DworsHak. Just give me the larger ones. 

Mr. Wueeter. They are related entirely to the program increases 
of the various agencies. 

For example, 750 of the increase is in the research activity of the 
Agricultural Research Service; 15i in the Meat Inspection Service. 

Senator DworsnHaKx. What causes that increase? 

Mr. Wueerer. That increase in meat inspection is because of the 
increase in numbers of cities in which plants exist that must be fur- 
nished inspection, and the number of plants is increasing. It is the 
additional service that is required to keep up with the production of 
the meatpacking industry. 

Senator Dworsuak. You have no control over that expansion? 

Mr. Wuee ter. No, sir. We are required to furnish the inspection 
service, 

In the Soil Conservation Service which will be before you later 
today or Monday, there is an increase of 642 related to increased work 
in technical assistance to new districts, soil surveys and in the tech- 
nical assistance on the watershed protection program under Public 
Law 566. 

There is an increase of 309 which relates to a new program that is 
in the budget for the first time to implement the Great Plains conser- 
vation program for which basic legislation was passed in the last 
session of the Congress. That item too has not yet been heard by the 
subcommittee. 

The soil-bank program, in terms of Federal employment, will re- 
quire an increase of 708 in 1958. Farmers’ Home Administration, 
you will recall the figure of 210 was given earlier this afternoon. 
Those are the largest items. I might explain that the totals given 
by Mr. Roberts were for the entire Department of Agriculture in- 
cluding transferred, trust funds, and so forth, and the Forest Service. 
The latter is handled in another bill. The average annual employment 
in the regular activities in this bill is an increase of 3,446. I have 
identified the major elements. 


INCREASE IN FOREST SERVICE 


Senator DworsHax. Do you have a sizable increase coming up in 
the Forest Service ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. About 1,969 average annual positions of 
the 4,656 which I gave you are in the Forest Service. 

Senator DworsHak. The increase ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 
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TOTAL PERSONNEL IN. WASHINGTON 


Senator Dworsuak. Now, of your 83,000 total positions requested 
for 1958, how many will be in the District of Columbia and adjacent 
territories, like Beltsville ? 

Mr. Roserrs. In the metropolitan area of Washington and Belts- 
ville there would be a total of 9,126, an increase of 319. About 74 613 
will be in the field. 

Senator Dworsnax. Do you feel that that increase in the District 
of Columbia area is justified 2 

Mr. Roserts. That is largely in Beltsville in connection with our 
research activities. 

Senator DworstiKk. Have we taken up Beltsville? 

Senator Russert. Yes, that was taken up the first day. 

Senator DworsuAx. I have seen reports that they are on dead 
center out there. I hate to pursue that, but I have had several com- 
plaints, Mr. Chairman. Of course, research, whether you have a 
hundred or a thousand or 100,000, research is quite nebulous and 
intangible. A layman like myself cannot question whether they are 
making progress and getting worthwhile results. We have to assume 
they are. We know these scientific people are dedicated to their 
jobs, but I certainly hope that the Department will watch develop- 
ments in that area. 

Who supervises Beltsville? 

Mr. Roserts. Dr. Byron Shaw is in charge of the work at Belts- 
ville. 

SOIL BANK PROGRAM PERSONNEL 


Senator Russet. In those figures you did not give the man-hours 
that the county committees are working i in the soil-bank program. 

Mr. Roserts. These figures include only Federal employment. In 
addition to the employment figures that I have given here, there are 
what we call cooperative employees. There are about 104,000 county 
and community committeemen and county association employees, and 
nearly 14,000 county agents who are cooperating with us. 

Senator Russert. How many man-years will be required in this 
soil-bank program ? 

Mr. Wueeter. I do not have that immediately at hand. 

Senator Russert. They are the same people who are already ad- 
ministering your agricultural conservation program, and your allot- 
ment program. 

Mr. Wueeter. It is the same organization of people. Additional 
employees are required for the soil-bank work and seasonal help is 
put on from time to time. 

Mr. Roserrs. I think we can put that in the record. We may have 
it in man-years if not man-hours. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Sort Bank PROGRAM 


Estimated average annual positions, fiscal years 1957 and 1958 


Agency 


Commodity Stabilization Service 
Agricultural conservation program 
OT ES rs ee ee 
Soil Conservation Service 
Office of the General Counsel 
Office of Information ‘ 





Total, Fecgerel erpplny ment. <« <b. «don -enqecomtcdanenersreherueeraial 
ASC county committees_._........- 


Gremd total, soll De PEGRTEEE {. .W. . coc adeneenncketinuslcenwantad 15, 420 | 16, O87 


Oe ae nc 


LOANS FOR PILOT COUNTIES 


Senator Srennis. | want to go back to this Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration. You have a special loan program here for them. Does 
that include a special credit program of some kind ¢ 

Mr. Rosertrs. No, in reply to the chairman’s inquiry I made the 
statement that the $15 million of farm operating loans, that have 
been earmarked for the rural counties where the rural development 
program is operating, is a part of the regular farm operating loan 
program of FHA. It isa part of the $180 million loan authorization. 

Senator Stennis. You just earmarked it for these pilot counties. 

Mr. Wueeter. It is available for that. In fact, in fiscal year 1956, 
the loan funds of FHA for farm operating loans were increased by 
$15 million on the justification of the additional need in the rural 
development areas, and that increase has been carried in the base. 

It is not separately earmarked in any formal fashion. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have a special credit program for those 
counties? You have set up special money for that. It is the liberalized 
credit program in addition to the regular Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration credit program ¢ 

Mr. Wuereter. There is an effort to adapt the operating loan pro- 
grams to the special needs—— 

Senator Stennis. Of that county? 

Mr. Wueetrr. Of that county: yes sir: but the legal authorities 
are identical. 


MISSISSIPPI PILOT PROGRAM 


Senator Stennis. I was not trying to trap you. We have had one 
of these pilot programs down in my State of Mississippi. It was 
recommended that they go into the egg-producing business. When 
they applied for a loan to the Farmers’ Home Administration—I 
should have brought this up a while ago but I neglected to do so— 
they were told loans were only made for those in the egg-producing 
business. The ones who have had experience and they would not lend 
them anything. 

How is a man going to get the experience until he can get started ? 
This was the conclusion of your program committee or your pilot 
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county. I do not say that critically. I am not critical—I am just say- 
ing what the practical side of this is. They could not get the loan. 
3% not know whether they ever got one from someone else or not. 











LOAN REQUIREMENT 












Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I just pointed out a case here 
where in one of these pilot counties the committee concluded that the 
people should round their production by going into the egg-produc- 
ing business, and when they applied for a loan to the Farmers’ Home 
Administration they were told that the applicant would have to have 
a background of experience in the egg-producing business. That left 
all of them out. 

Senator Russexz. Sort of like the lifesaver jingle on the radio. 

Senator Srennis. That stopped them. I have not followed up on 
this and it is just sort of a hiatus. I assume the individual was a 
worthy applicant. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration would not want to loan any- 
thing to one who was not. I should have called that to Mr. Scott’s 
attention when he was here. 

Mr. Roserts. We will be glad to call that matter to Mr. Scott’s 
attention, and have him get in touch with you further to see what can 
be done in these counties. 

Senator Srennis. I want to know the general operation of these 
special loans not only for egg producing but for anything else. Ap- 
parently, there is a conflict between the two parts of the program. 

Mr. Roserrs. We will be giad to check into it and get in touch 
with you. 

Senator Russeri. Are you going to present the Office of Informa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Roserrs. I would like to have Mr. Webster present that item. 
May I speak off the record on one matter. 

( Discussion off the record.) 
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SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 1958 


For publications improvement work in cooperation with States_____- +$12, 290 
For informational materials for rural-development program_____-_~- +21, 3438 
To handle greater volume of information resulting from new pro- 

grams and increased research. 25 22.252 ae oo +41, 161 
For new exhibits*to supply increasing demand from land-grant 

COM CGO este an ieee dts nt hs a hha Se eee i +22, 706 


For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854. +42, 500 


’ 


Project statement 

















ae Increases 
Project 1956 1957 (esti- | 1958 (esti- 
mated) | Retirement mated) 
| | costs (Public Other 
| | Law 854) 
1. Publications review and distribution $621,231 | $643, 317 +$17, 700 | +$33, 633 $694, 650 
2. Review and distribution of current 
agricultural information 464, 545 | 473, 979 +13, 090 +41, 161 528, 230 
3. Review, preparation, and distribu- 
tion of visual agricultural informa- 
tion 207, 672 207, 704 +11, 710 +22, 706 242, 120 
Unobligated balance 5, 152 sack iwitanchisek edd chek ih onmaene sa ay 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) - - } pith (+42, 500) (+4, 500)| ~ (47, 000) 
Total available or estimate ___ 1, 298,600 | 1,325, 000 +42, 500 (4) +97, 500 1, 465, 000 
Advance from “Administrative ex- 
penses, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
“. oomaul 17, 100 
Total appropriation or estimate 1, 281, 500 1, 325, 000 
INCREASES 


(1) The increase of $33,633 in this item consists of the following : 

(a) Increase of $12,290 to provide increased cooperation with the States in 
improving the Department’s publications program. 

Need for increase.—The Department Publications Review Committee recom- 
mended, among other things, that the popular publications work of the Depart- 
ment be coordinated more closely with that of the States. In furtherance of 
that recommendation, work is planned, in cooperation with the States, aimed at 
improving the research, information, and education programs of the Depart- 
ment through better publications practices. A program of continuous sampling 
of the subject matter needs of the public for State and Department popular 
publications and a systematic planning, in cooperation with the State land-grant 
colleges and universities, for subject coverage of publications that fit closely into 
the needs of the farm, suburban, and urban populations will make it possible 
to emphasize popular publications of widest possible usefulness, thereby achiev- 
ing an economy by eliminating publications of least value. 

Plan of work.—The Office, working closely with the Federal Extension Ser- 
vice, will establish a program for continuous sampling of the subject matter 
needs for Department and State popular agricultural and homemaking publi- 
cations. This will include the preparation of information and procedures which 
the States may use in determining local needs and for reporting these needs to 
the Department. The Office will work with the agency publications committees 
in planning publications to meet the regional and national subject matter needs 
as indicated by the analysis of the reports from the States. Reports from 
States and agencies will also be analyzed to develop data that may be useful to 
the Department, to cooperating agencies, or to Members of Congress as guides 
for distribution of bulletins. The Office will cooperate with the Federal Hxten- 
sion Service and the States in furnishing information and materials for effec- 
tive partnership and give assistance in planning and coordinating the publica- 
tions programs. The States will be informed of Department publications plans 
and schedules to assist the States in planning and coordinating the local and 
regional materials. 


(b) Increase of $21,343 to provide special information materials in connection 
with the rural-development program. 
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Need for increase.—This Office provides special information materials for the 
Denartment’s program directed toward assistance to low-income farm families 
and those who obtain part of their income from off-farm sources. The Office 
lends assistance and support to the agencies of the Department and serves 
as a clearinghouse for information on the rural-development program. The 
current fiscal year will be devoted primarily to organizing, planning, and ini- 
tiating programs in the 54 pilot counties and areas. Inform&tion requirements 
thus far have been mainly for materials explaining program objectives, organi- 
zation, and resources for the use of State and county leaders. In fiscal year 
1958 it is expected that additional pilot counties will be designated and activi- 
ties will increase in existing counties. As the program moves forward from the 
organizing and planning phase to the operating phase in the current pilot coun- 
ties, a greater variety of information material will be needed. There will also 
be a need for additional brochures, leaflets, and reports, putting program infor- 
mation into usable form for community leaders and suggesting ways of ini- 
tiating and stimulating local community programs and various methods that 
might be employed. Experience so far has indicated that this program can be 
furthered and strengthened by the use of more highly visualized materials. 
These materials could be used effectively by county workers who collaborate in 
this program by visualizing the problem involved, the overall objectives of the 
program, alternate ways and methods of helping to solve the problem, technical 
and financial assistance available, and other information bearing on this im- 
portant subject. These materials would also be used in meetings, lectures ,and 
discussion groups and would serve not only to simplify presentation of the pro- 
gram but also as a stimulus to further interest and discussion by local leaders 
at the grassroots level. Present funds are inadequate to develop these special 
publications and visual-aids materials. 

Plan of work.—This Office, as the coordinator of information work in the 
Department, concentrates information resources available through Department 
agency and other channels for use of community leaders in the rural develop- 
ment program pilot counties. The Office will join with other departments to 
develop publications and visual aid materials for this program. 

(2) The increase of $41,161 in this item consists of the following: 

(a) Increase of $20,520 to handle increased press activities in connection with 
new USDA programs and increased research activities. 

Need for increase—As new USDA programs and activities have come into 
existence, the general press output of the Department has necessarily increased 
from 10 to 15 percent to meet the demands from press outlets, as well as the 
legal requirements for information dissemination. This increased demand for 
press output has ineluded requests for information on such programs as the 
Agricultural Act of 1954: the Agricultural Act of 1956, which includes the 
soil-bank program; the emergency, drought, credit, and farm-storage activities: 
the Great Plains program, the rural development program; and Public Law 480 
surplus disposal activities. These programs have brought a greater flow of 
requests for information from the news wire services, general press corre- 
spondents, and others. In addition to these new programs, the Department 
research funds have increased substantially since fiscal year 1954. This addi- 
tional research has created, and will create in the future, a greater flow of 
research findings which must be disseminated to farmers, consumers, and indus- 
try outlets. An inereasing number of requests for information on research 
findings are coming from women’s page editors, food editors, land-grant col- 
leges, and industry groups that reach the women of the Nation. The Home 
Economics Research Advisory Committee has stressed the importance of main- 
taining an adequate flow of information based on Department research find- 
ings to aid in the solution of day-to-day problems facing homemakers, educa- 
tors, industry, and others concerned with home economics. An advisory com- 
mittee of State extension editors has recommended that more home economics 
information should be made available from the Department. 

Plan of work.—The Office will provide more information to help inform the 
approximately 5,400,000 farmers in the Nation more fully and adequately on 
new and special programs and activities of the Department and the results of 
the increased agricultural research work. More information will be provided 
on home-economics programs and research to meet the increasing requests of 
newspaper women’s page editors, women’s magazine and magazine food editors, 
and trade and industry outlets. More adequate services to the land-grant col- 


leges will be provided to meet the needs of homemakers and consumers the 
Nation over. 
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(b) Increase of $10,340 to handle increased special reports activities with 
groups outside the Department. 

Need for increase—tIn the reporting of facts on agriculture to the general 
public, it has become increasingly clear that agriculture’s status in the Nation 
and its problems must have a better understanding by all the people. To 
obtain this greater understanding requires the preparation of suitable back- 
ground materials and reports on Department programs and activities and con- 
sistent liaison with groups outside the Department. It requires closer work- 
ing relationships with media outlets, farm organizations, agricultural trade as- 
sociations, consumer groups, and others. 

Plan of work.—NMore effective information support will be given to the De- 
partment’s programs and activities by preparation and presentation of ma- 
terials to wider outlets and increased service to media outlets, farm organiza- 
tions, and others. To carry out essential information functions in this area, 
the Office will prepare additional basic documents, reports, fact sheets, and 
other materials which explain the Department’s programs, and which will fill 
the majority of the requests that otherwise would require individual attention. 

(c) Increase of $10,301 to provide additional information materials for dis- 
semination of information by radio and television. 

Need for increase.—Television has become a major outlet for agricultural in- 
formation as 40 percent of the Nation’s farm families now have television sets. 
This has brought about greater demands from land-grant colleges, networks, 
single stations, and others for information and visual materials for farm 
families as well as information for city people. There is an increasing demand 
for radio and television information and visual materials on plentiful foods, 
research results in nutrition and home economies fields, marketing services, 
and other subjects useful to consumers and homemakers. There is a need for 
additional background statements and informational materials on the De- 
partment’s research and other programs for use by these outlets. 

Plan of work.—Additional scripts, visual presentations, background state- 
ments, and other materials for use on networks, single stations, land-grant col- 
leges, and others, will be prepared to meet this increasing demand on the De- 
partment. Additional tape recordings of statements and interviews with De- 
partment scientists and officials on current programs and research activities 
will be produced. These tape recordings become a part of a tape-recording 
library for loan to fill the increasing number of requests from individual sta- 
tions and others for interviews and statements about the Department’s pro- 
grams and activities. 

(3) An increase of $22,706 to provide new exhibits and to revise and renovate 
existing units. 

Need for increase.—There is a need for additional exhibit materials from the 
Department to supply the increasing demands from the land-grant colleges and 
others for Department exhibits at fairs, meetings, and conventicns. Three 
years ago, about one-quarter of the showings of Department exhibits were made 
by the States, but during the past year the States made more than half of the 
showings. To meet this increased demand it will be necessary to construct new 
exhibits on current work of the Department and to revise and renovate existing 
exhibits for continued use in the USDA-State cooperative program. 

Plan of work.—In line with the demand from the land-grant colleges, empha- 
sis will be given to the production of more compact, portable exhibits which will 
permit a greater number of showings to be made and at more economical trans- 
portation costs due to the lighter-weight exhibits. In addition, a program of 
revision and renovation of the 65 existing exhibits will be undertaken to keep 
them active for future showings. 

(4) An increase of $42,500 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 
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Supplementary project statement 


(The following schedule reflects a more detailed analysis of the obligations shown 
in the regular project statement) 


Project 


Publications review and distribution: 
Publications management . 
Printing procurement 3 | +2, 431 
Inquiries and distribution » of +11, 678 
Printing of farmers’ bulletins, reprints, and lists_. __| , seeaee ee ebee 
Special rural development materials__............--, 3,300 | = +21, 700 


Review and distribution of current agricultural infor- 
mation: | | 
Press service cee Petre arco | 96, 720 | +25, 780 
Preparation of reports... _.---.-.-- 3 4 +13, 916 
Radio and television. _____-.-.-_-- 
Printing Agriculture Yearbook _._..........._...-- 





+54, 251 | 





Review, preparation, and distribution of visual agri- | 
cultural information: 
Art and graphic aap Re +505 
Exhibits service . +26, 129 
Motion picture service____-___- 79, 639 | +4, 549 
Photographie distribution ___- Sehse scout nn he 43, 365 +3, 233 











207, 672 ; +34, 416 | 
Unobligated balance --- wiaaee OR BOS Boden an kn ool tt dapees 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) ._._._-- A tddbG Oe. LACS Lh A 














Total available or estimate E 1, 298, 600 1, 325, 000 +140, 000 "4 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wepsster. I would like to show a chart which covers the appro- 
priations made to this office for the last several years. I show this 
chart as a background for the increases that we are requesting. We 
are not asking funds for any new programs this year but rather for 
keeping up with what we have been doing. 

This chart represents the funds which the Office of Information has 
received for 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957. The top line shows appro- 
priations made for research and education in the Department during 
that period increasing 62 percent. 

The green line shows the average of the annual appropriations for 
the regular activities of the Department as increasing 24 percent. 

The blue line shows the increase for the Office of Information, com- 
pared to 1954, as 3 percent above that year. In the year 1955, there 
was some reduction. We actually feel that this chart is a justification 
if we did not say any more. This is the background against which 
I wish to discuss the specific items. 

Senator Russeti. You should have had more of the activities under 
your control, Mr. Webster. 

Mr. Wesster. We believe that while the Department’s work in 
general has been increasing, there has not been any corresponding 
strengthening of the resources to do the information part of the job. 
We believe if the Department is to realize the fullest value of the 
increases which have been made for research and for other programs, 
there needs to be a comparable or at least some strengthening of the 
facilities in the Department for making sure that farmers and other 
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members of the public receive er and accurately the informa- 
tion about the new research and expanded programs. 


PUBLICATIONS 


I can report briefly to the committee, Mr. Chairman, about some 
phases of our work, particularly our publications, which are a basic 
deg and which are quite important and always have been in this 
Office. 

We sent to the Public Printer last year 401 new publications which 
was up slightly from 391 in the previous year. 

I would like to say a word, too, about the efforts we are carrying 
on to improve the publication output of the Department. We made a 
study several years ago and presented it at the appropriations hear- 
ings showing that a number of our publications were quite old and in 
many cases quite out of date. We were getting requests from Mem- 
bers of Congress for their constituents and we had to send out publi- 
cations that were not up to date. 

We have made reasonable progress in improving them. For exam- 
ple, in the Agricultural Research Service, in 1955 the average age of 
the publications which were made available to members on request 
of constituents was 17 years. In other words, some were new but 
many of them were older than that. By 1956 this average age was 
12 years, and presently it is down to 8.4. In other words, there has 
been a revision of about half in the list of bulletins for members. 

There are twice as many new as there were in 1955. The figure of 
8.4 years is still too high an average. We would like to do better than 
that but at least this shows a trend. 

I would like to say a word also about the lists that we supply to 
Members of Congress from which constituents may order bulletins. 
We have had some criticism that we have not been careful enough in 
what we have on those lists; in other words, that some of them are 
old and we keep carrying the same old ones. We checked up on this 
recently and we find that list No. 1 which includes bulletins Members 
may receive, in 1953 listed 564 different bulletins. We checked on 
the new list which is currently being made available and found that 
202 of the previous 564 had been taken off the list. Those 202 bulletins 
were out of date and the material did not apply, so we removed them 
from the list. 

In their place, we listed either new bulletins or revised ones which 
presented the latest information. Our current list carries 520 bulle- 
tins and we believe that all of them are in good shape. 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE 


On the Yearbook of Agriculture, I might say just a word, Mr. 
Chairman. Yearbook publication continues to be one of our im- 
portant jobs. The last book we issued was Animal Diseases which 
came out last summer. This is very popular. A report I have shows 
that the Superintendent of Documents has already sold 28,600 copies 
of this book since August, which makes it, we believe, the sixth in 
total sales of yearbooks in the last several years. This report is only 
for a period of 8 months rather than for a year. 

The most popular Yearbook in sales has been Keeping Livestock 
Healthy, which was the forerunner of the one on Animal Diseases. 
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The sales of the books on trees, insects, and grasses were greater than 
this but we do not know what this animal disease book ultimately 
will do. 

The book this year will deal with soil management. It will be out 
sometime this fall. 

We are also working on the 1958 yearbook which will be on the 
subject of land use and ‘ownership. 

We are currently considering subjects for the 1959 yearbook, but 
we have not yet arrived at the “publication subject for that one. 

Senator Russerz. In what year did you get out this book on 
grasses ? 

Mr. Wesster. 1948. 

Senator Russety. Have you not had one since then ? 

Mr. McCormick. We had a reprint of it in 1950. 

Senator Stennis. Give us the figures on the water book. 

Mr. Werster. I believe Mr. McCormick has that. Water was 
published in 1955, and sold 24,319 copies through April 30 of this 
year. 

Of the total we are asking for, 32 percent or $469,000, is for print- 
ing to maintain our stocks of farmers’ bulletins and for printing 
the Yearbook of Agriculture. 

There is also in this request an increase for retirement costs of 
$47,000, which TI believe is about 33 percent of our requested increase. 


COOPERATION WITH STATES 


To come to the specific increases. The first item is an increase of 
$12,290 to provide increased cooperation with the States in improv- 
ing the Department’s publication program. I can. state simply 
what this is for. The publications with the State colleges and Ex 
tension Service represent a combined printing expense of about $2 
million a year. 


We feel that while we are making good progress in improving our 
publications and in working with the States, all together we can be 
2 good deal more effective if we concentrate Department publications 
on those subjects which are general across the country, and let the 
States concentrate on those subjects that are peculiar to the individual 
States. Some of this is done now, but we need to do a lot more. If 
we can tell the States what we are doing and if we can find out what 
they are doing, we can make the total expenditure of printing funds 
in this whole field of Agriculture a good deal more effective. We 
would use this increase to set up a procedure for working with the 
States and our own people in the Department, and improve our whole 
printing program. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The second item is an increase of $21,343 to provide special infor- 
mation in connection with the rural development program. This is, 
in effect, a resubmission as a general part of the Department’s sub- 
mission for this program. 

We are finding that as this program gets into operation in the pilot 
counties and in other areas, there is a good deal of demand for infor- 
mation on how it can be carried out, what small industries can do, and 
how small group: can organize themselves. We have not done as 
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much on supplying this information as we should. These funds would 
be used for that purpose. 


The next item is the request for current information. 
CURRENT INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


The first item of $20,520 is for our press services. We use the term 
“press” quite broadly in our work. Much of our service goes to farm 
magazines, to people who are working on publications, on food pages 
of new spaper s, and trade publications, as well as providing a good 
deal of material to the State agricultural extension services for local 
adaptation. The farm magazines are highly important. They repre- 
sent a circulation of about 20 million a month, and we are finding (and 
this relates to the chart that I showed at the beginning of my testi- 
mony) that we are getting more demands than we seem to be able to 
keep up with. 

We send a letter which goes to farm magazine and paper editors 
once a week. This is sort of a cream-skimming job. It is extremely 
popular with the farm magazine editors. They say it saves them 
reading in detail a lot of other material we issue and it calls attention 
to the matters they want to receive in greater detail. 

As I say, this letter goes to these farm magazine editors. In 1953 
there were about 240 of them who had asked for this service. We keep 
the list pretty well up to date, but currently, it is up to 400. These are 
people who have specifically asked for it. They are connected with 
the farm press in one way or another and, almost universally, they tell 
us this is an extremely valuable service. 

When we send this letter to a man we cut down on a lot of mis- 
cellaneous mailings but we also stimulate his interest, and they will 
write in and ask for detailed information on some subject which is 
mentioned here. They may ask for photographs. So, as the interes 
in this goes up, the total workload goes up and this, in part, is why 
we are requesting this increase. 

Senator Russert. What is the nature of the matter that you in- 
clude in that letter? 

Mr. Wesster. You might say it is a summary of what the Depart- 
ment is doing or has issued for the current week. 

Senator Russett. Does it relate to matters published just by the 
Office of Information or do you go into the controversies, such as price 
supports and things of that kind? 

Mr. Wesster. This letter is primarily on the research and basic 
work of the Department. I could read you a few. Here is an item 
stating 80 percent less winter wheat forecast. This is a summary. 

Senator Russetn. Do you print extracts from speeches that are 
made by officials of the Department ? 

Mr. Wessrer. What we do in this letter, Senator Russell, is usually 
list publications and speeches of that kind and if they w ish the copies 
they may write for them. We do not mail them out to these people 
except in circumstances where the interest is very broad and very 
general. Our normal procedure is to list statements and new pub- 
lications and let these people check off what they want and we mail it 
to them upon request. 

Senator Russet. Do you deal with controversial subjects, many 
of them that have almost become political issues, such as the im- 
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portance of high supports or low supports for farm commodities, or 
things of that kind ? 

Mr. Wesstrer. We do not deal in any sense in taking a position on 
them. If the Secretary has made a speech and it deals with those sub- 
jects and a man writes for it, we furnish him a copy of it. 

Senator Russeit. But you do not print extracts of the Secretary’s 
speeches in your releases ¢ 

Mr. Wesster. No, sir. The second part of this increased item is 
$10,340 to handle the increased special report activities. 

This special report work is where we write the Secretary’s annual 
report where we handle programs which are general in nature, ma- 
terials for the Great Plains program. 

We do a good deal of work in food promotion campaigns in which 
we are trying to increase consumption of commodities which ave in 
surplus, such as dairy products, poultry products, and things of that 
kind. This area receives pretty much the same kind of demands that 
I mentioned earlier. 

BADIO AND TELEVISION 


The next item is an increase of $10,301 to provide additional in- 
formation materials for dissemination of information by radio and 
television. 

We have traditionally been interested in radio in the Department 
of Agriculture since the 1920’s. We have done work with televi- 
sion in the last few years. We supply a weekly service which we call 
a television package to approximately 125 television farm directors. 
This is at their request. It consists of duplicates of still photo- 
graphs, charts and graphs, and motion pictures to some extent. | 

We have what we call a Beltsville newsreel, which shows important 
developments at Beltsville. We make this available to those people 
who are carrying on farm television programs and who ask for a 
specific subject. We send them a list every 3 months of the scheduled 
topics and they order the topics they want. 

We have another activity here which I would like to mention. This 
is something we try to take in stride, to cooperate with as many out- 
side organizations as possible to let them do the job of informing the 
public about agricultural developments. 


LETTER FROM MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 


The National Milk Producers Federation the other day wanted 
to know if we could give them the benefit of any of our experience 
with television work. If it is appropriate, I would like to read a 
letter that I have from Mr. E. M. Norton, the secretary of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation. 

He says: 

You will be glad to know that Jules Renaud and Ted Hutchcroft made a 
definite contribution to our press relations committee meeting, April 25, by 
their presentation on the use of farm television, pointing up those things the 
Department of Agriculture has learned, and making some suggestions on 


techniques which are of benefit to both the members of the committee and our 
staff. 


All of us appreciate the continued cooperation we enjoy with you and your 
Office, and we feel, by working together and exchanging views, we can develop 
avenues for even more effective communications with farmers. 
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We feel this is a pretty good byproduct of our service down there. 
We are not in the field of training people, but we have people working 
in this field who, we feel, are quite skilled, and we can pass this on to 


people who can make use of it. We feel it is a legitimate activity and 
a useful one. 


EXHIBITS 


The last increase is for an increase of $22,706 to provide new exhibits 
and to revise and renovate existing units. I shall go back into history 
a little bit. The Department of Agriculture, I imagine, for more than 
40 years has produced and displayed exhibits. For many years we 
produced large ones. We called them carload exhibits because they 
traveled under carload freight rates. They were shown at the larger 
expositions. A few years ago we felt that we probably should change 
our policy and relate our exhibits to work being done in the States. 
At that time, we were spending about $100,000 a year. We reduced 
our funds for this work to approximately $60,000, and said that here- 
after we will mostly exhibit, upon request from a State extension 
service, a more or less localized exhibit, instead of trying to send out 
something from Washington that stands by itself. We send materials 
to go with a local exhibit. In other words, it becomes a part of what 
is being done locally. 

Our success with this is somewhat embarrassing. The first year we 
did this we had a total of 66 showings of these exhibits. In 1955 it 
went up to 132. In 1956 it went up to 166, and, at January, we had 106 
this year. I do not know what the total is going to be, but there seems 
to be an increasing demand for exhibits. 

We are not able to really fill this demand. We are wearing out 
these exhibits. They get shipped around; they get banged up or go 
out of date. We had 79 usable exhibits in 1954. We are down to 65 
in 1956, and we have a rate of obsolescence there that we have to do 
something about. We believe, with the request that we are making, 
we can renovate as needed; we can produce new ones, and we can 
better meet this growing demand that we think is legitimate. 

We are glad to do it, but, like our other areas, the total work of the 
Department is growing. We have not been, probably, as sharp as we 
should be in making this known to the committee in previous years. 
Therefore, we are making these various requests this year. 

That, Mr. Chairman, concludes the comments I have to make on the 
increases, 

Senator Russet. Senator Stennis. 


LOCAL TELEVISION 






Senator Stennis. I have listened to this with interest, and I can 
add this: I went out into my State with several agricultural workers 
and soil conservationists and landowners. There was one man in the 
party that I thought was a newspaperman. I noticed that everywhere 
we went the people knew him. They were glad to see him. Children 
would run up and talk to him. I found out that he conducted one of 
these farm television programs. He was a very dedicated man, well 
known over the countryside. I followed up on it and found that 
he was giving very fine programs. As I remember, he was from 
Jackson, Miss. So, the effectiveness of the television program cer- 
tainly does ring home, and those people were very appreciative of the 
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service which this televi ision program gave them. He runs it early in 
the morning. 

Mr. Wesster. They are important clients and important ways to 
report what the Department is doing, and they do it as a local feature 
and not something coming from Washington, which is what we are 
very anxious to obtain. 

Senator Russeii. Senator Dworshak. 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


Senator Dworsnuak. You referred to a chart at the beginning of 
your remarks indicating the the Office of Information had not been 
experiencing the constant expansion which research and education 
has had in the last few years. 

Can you tell us whether the research and education prepares 
printed ‘pamphlets encompassing any of the results of experiments in 
research projects, thereby making that information available to the 
Department and its variations as well as to the State extension 
services ? 

Mr. Wesster. They do, in part, Senator, although I think the best 
answer to that is that a publication in the Department of Agriculture 
is a joint product of an agency like the Agricultural Research Service 
and the central Office of Information. 

The manuscript of a publication typically will be written by a man 
who does the research work in the Research Service. The manuscript 
will come to us. There is the matter of final passage on it; there is 
the matter of illustration and artwork that needs to be done; the 
matter of clearing that manuscript against what some other agency is 
doing; and getting it printed to maintain a standard of publication 
for the Department. As a matter of fact, to the extent that the Agri- 
culural Research Service prepares more manuscripts, this increases 
the workload for us. 

Senator DworsHax. Actually they did much of the original work 
in compiling these project results and making data and information 
and material available for your publications “and to that extent cer- 
tainly you do not have to assume a commensurate added responsi- 
bility. In other words, you can have a large increase or expansion 
in the research and educational field without placing the same addi- 
tional burdens upon the Office of Information because you merely 
act in a professional capacity to make available and to distribute the 
information which the other agencies have made available to you. 

Mr. Wenster. This is true. We are not asking for a commen- 
surate increase. 

Senator Dworsuak. I just wanted to know whether this was true. 
I just wanted to know whether these other bureaus like Research 
and Education do a lot of that work so you do not have to dupli- 
cate it. 

Mr. Weerster. They were doing it before they had the increases 
and we were geared to handling that volume. 

We get a great increase, however. We get it in statements that we 
make available to the press. Every research project is announced 
to the press as well as issued in a publication. 

Senator DworsHax. You just put the finishing touches on it. 
You do not have to have to delve into the complexity of research. 
They present the information and you distribute it. 
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Mr. Wesster. The material which Senator Stennis spoke about is 
done almost entirely by our people. It requires our people to take 
this complex material and make it simpler. 

Senator Dworsuak. I can see that but not to the extent that this 
enlarged program in research and education might indicate. 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE 


How about your yearbook project. That is quite successful. Do 
you require expanding funds for that or do you sell enough of the 
volumes to partially or wholly take care of the cost of compiling it ? 

Mr. Wessrer. The funds from sales which are made by the Super- 
intendent of Documents do not return to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Senator Dworsnax. You do not get credit for that ? 

Mr. Wessrer. We do not get the money back. We spend for 
printing—the printing amount is $213,000. I believe the editing and 
handling i is approximately $15,000. 

We have been printing this book at this scale for the last several 
years. We have been under some pressure to increase it. 

Senator DworsHaxk. You have not done that? 

Mr. Wessrer. We have not. 

Senator Russery. You are getting out a pretty austere book now. 
Are you not planning to drop out the index next year and omit pic- 
tures. Isthat not correct? I heard that somewhere. 

Mr. Wepsster. I think it is inevitable that as costs go up and there 
have been some increases in cost in the yearbook, mainly in the 
paper costs. I believe that Mr. Blattenberger has he!d down some of 
the other costs but the price of paper is something that you cannot 
do much about. 

We have printed a somewhat smaller book. 

Senator Russeiz. I have almost concluded that if the cost contin- 
ues to increase, we should issue one every other year and keep it a 
full publication. An unindexed technical book dealing with disease 
of animals, grasses, and things of that kind is not a very effective 
publication unless it has an index and some illustrations. It will 
fail its purpose. Have you given consideration to printing one every 
other year so you could have a more attractive and informative book 

Mr. Wesstrr. We have had this proposal. We are currently pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that we will publish one a year, 

Senator Russeti. Are you leaving the index out in the next one / 

Mr. McCormick. I think perhaps Mr. Chairman you may refer to 
the shortening of the glossary, the putting of the terms in the back 
of it in sort of a text fashion. Actually, we still have an imdex to it. 

Senator Russetx. I received a letter from some source that indi- 
cated that you were getting out a rather bobtailed edition. Perhaps, 
I have been misinformed. 

Mr. McCormick. They may be referring to the overall size of it. 

Mr. Rosertrs. I think in the early planning stages of the yearbook 
for this year, the people who were working on the committee con- 
templated a substantially larger number and a much broader treatise 
in certain subjects than the funds would provide. As a result of that, 
some of the papers were edited rather substantially; some shortened. 
I do not know whether any of them were actually dropped out. 
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Mr. Wesster. We have had cases where at the last moment because 
of price increases of paper we have had to leave out articles which 
had originally been planned. 


YEARBOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


Senator Russett. How about your illustrations. Have you dras- 
tically reduced the number of illustrations ? 

Mr. Wesster. We have had to cut down on them. I could not give 
you a percentage figure. 

Senator DworsHak. By increasing the price of the book by $1 per 
volume, would it not bring in more and therefore provide enough 
income to justify the fine standards you have had over the years? 

Mr. Wesster. As far as I know there is no way to recover that under 
present laws. 

Senator DworsHax. How many copies did you say were sold ? 

Mr. Wesster. Approximately 28,000. 

Senator Russeti. How were they distributed to the Members of 
Congress ? 

Mr. Wesster. A total of 230,850 copies are delivered directly to 
Congress. The Department receives 10,000 or 12,000. This is mainly 
for notification of our own people, including county agents. 

Senator DworsHaxk. There is heavy demand for the yearbook but 
obviously when it is available free it is only natural 

Mr. Wesster. We do not have enough copies to make available to 
all. We try to route as many requests as we can to the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. I find the members of your county groups, 
and the people directly connected with the Agriculture Department 
programs at the local, county, and State levels, are very much in- 
terested in having yearbooks. 

Senator Russeiz. All of your agricultural college people want 
them as do the county agents. 

Senator Dworswak. You have established that demand very well. 

Senator Russet. I think we helped in that somewhat. 

Senator DworsHax. When I said “You,” I included Members of 
Congress. 

Senator STENNIS. It is the continued demand due to the quality. 

Senator Russetx. There was the question of seeds. When I first 
came here, they used to give us packages of seeds that we would send 
to our constituents. 

I get letters every once in a while naming one of my predecessors. 

Mr. Roserts. The question of the yearbook is one on which you get 
many varied opinions. We have given this matter considerable study 
in the last 3 or 4 years. Some people criticize severely the publica- 
tion of the Agriculture Yearbook. Others feel that it is an excellent 
volume, but that it should be shortened; that if it were a smaller 
volume it would be more readable. Perhaps, there is some basis for 
that feeling. Others believe that it ought to be enlarged. It just 
depends on the reader and his interest as to the reaction you get. 

Senator Russetu. Some of them serve a very useful purpose. The 
disease of an animal and so forth are exceedingly helpful. 

Senator DworsHak. Probably indirectly that yearbook is _re- 
sponsible for the constantly increasing yields and expanded produc- 
tion of farm commodities that we have in the country. 
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Senator Russerx. That is right in part. I do not know if they ever 
dealt specifically with corn or wheat or cotton, but it is a very popu- 
lar publication and a very useful publication. 

If it continues to get reduced in size I think we are going to have to 
face up to either appropriating more money or have it published 
every other year if you want to maintain quality. 


Is there anything further, if not we thank you very much. 
The next item will be the library of the Department. 


LIBRARY 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, DI- 
RECTOR, LIBRARY; LOUISE 0. BERCAW, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
LIBRARY; BLANCHE L. OLIVERI, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, 
LIBRARY; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Salaries and expenses 


CT OR IG an ooh ci oi wee innings een icianaeta alae eee + 89, 000 
SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 1958 


To strengthen library services essential to the expanded research 
activities of the Department +-52, 000 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854_. +37, 000 


Project statement 


uaz chi Seek vines cibbtli 
| | | 
| Increase 
| ' 
Project | 1957 (esti- 
| mated) | Retirement | 
| costs (Pub- | Other 


| 1958 esti- 
} 
| lie Law 854) | 
—_—_——| 
} 
| 
| 


mated) 


1. Agricultural library services: 
(a) General library services | $461,103 | $485,000 
(6) Specialized services to research_| 237, 238 250, 000 
Unobligated balamce..................... s i ian ie 
Total retirement costs (Public Law | 
854)... eben nk ee lise +-37, 000) (+2, 100]! 


Total appropriation or estimate...| 669, 950 735, 000 +37,000 | +52, 000 | 
| 


INCREASES 


(1) An increase of $52,000 to provide library service in connection with the 
accelerated research programs of the Department. 

Need for increase.—The research worker must have access to all publications 
in his field in order to prevent costly and time-consuming duplication of work 
previously done, as well as to provide him assistance and guidance in his project. 
This information should be available in the library. The intensified research 
programs now being developed in all parts of the Department are placing re- 
sponsibilities on the library which it cannot and will not be able to meet unless 
additional funds are provided. 

The most urgent need is for funds to enable the library to complete its collec- 
tion of fundamental books and journals in the field of agriculture and related 
sciences. A particular need is for new materials for research areas or projects 
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such as electrical engineering in connection with the telephone program of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, atomic energy where radio isotopes 
are being used as tracers for following the absorption and movement of specific 
elements in soils and plants, and biometrics where new standards are being 
developed and applied, and to acquire the new scientific journals which are 
continually being initiated. The library obtains many pubiications through 
purchase and through exchange arrangements with scientific institutions, but 
has reached a point where it is necessary to purchase many additional journals 
being published by commercial presses if required publications to serve research 
personnel are to be maintained. 

A further need is for funds to employ additional staff to select and determine 
which publications are needed, to locate sources of publications, to place orders, 
and to classify and prepare the material for use. Employee suggestions and 
management imprevements made during the past 10 years have enabled the 
library to simplify these procedures and absorb additional workloads, but in- 
creased Department demands for assistance create the need for more staff. 

The third need is for funds to service the publications when they are available 
for use. Some agencies presently are sending their research personnel to the 
library for as long as 2 weeks or more to do their own searching of the literature 
because the library does not have sufficient staff to provide the desired informa- 
tion at the time it is needed. This searching of the literature usually can be 
performed more quickly and completely by trained librarians who know the 
printed sources and are adept in the skills of bibliographic and reference search, 
and will also permit the scientist to use his time more effectively. 

The fourth need is for funds to increase payments to 4 land-grant college 
libraries and 1 experiment station library which provide contract service to 
Department fieldworkers on a geographical basis. With increases in the cost 
of publications and salaries, State agencies have found that the cost of provid- 
ing these services is now in excess of the amount that the Department library 
is paying them. In order to continue these arrangements, the Department’s full 
share of the cost must be met. 

The fifth need is for funds to acquire publications and provide adequate staff 
in the branch libraries located at the four Utilization Research Branches and the 
Agricultural Research Center of the Agricultural Research Service and the 
Forest Products Laboratory of the Forest Service. These are the Department 
installations responsible for intensive research in such projects as better adapta- 
tion of wood and wood products to modern consumption and utilization research 
to eliminate surpluses in commodities such as cotton and animal fats and oils. 
The library must provide library service and assistance in these areas. 

Plan of work.—Additional titles of books and journals in new scientific fields 
as well as in the established ones will be purchased by the library in order to 
provide the staff with a source of the latest information. Small additions to 
the library staff will enable it to acquire immediately these publications and pre- 
pare them for public use. Reference and lending services will be augmented to 
meet the expanded needs. As a result of a review of bibliographic services, em- 
phasis will be given to increasing the number of special bibliographies required 
by staff workers. Additional staff and publications will be provided each of the 
library branches to enable them to meet the basic needs of workers at the De- 
partment’s research installations. 

Additional funds will be provided to the land-grant college libraries to meet 
the increased costs of providing contractual library service to other Agriculture 
Department fieldworkers. 

(2) An increase of $37,000 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Rrsserz. Mr. Foster E. Mohrhardt is director of the Li- 
brary of the Department of Agriculture. This is one of 3 national li- 
braries that is maintained by the Government. Mr. Mohrhardt we 
will be glad to have you make such statement as you see fit and in view 
of your estimates for the appropriations for the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Mourn arpt. The Library of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, serving as 1 of the 3 national libraries, collects publica- 
tions and provides assistance to all who need the specialized scientific 
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knowldege contained in its collection. Although the library serves 
many types of users it is essentially a research ior ‘y. Itis one ofa 
group of 49 large libraries in the United States selected for member- 
ship in the Association of Research Libraries. This organization, 
which includes 2 large public libraries, 42 university libraries, 2 special 
libraries, and the 3 ‘national libraries, limits its membership to those 
libraries which are outstanding in their fields and which operate pri- 
marily to assist research workers. 


LIST OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Senator Russett. Would you furnish us a list of those libraries. 
I would be happy to know which universities are fortunate enough to 
have those. 

Mr. Monruarpr. We would be very happy to. 

(The information referred to follows: 5 


MEMBERSHIP LIST OF ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Large public libraries: 
Boston Public Library 
New York Public Library 
University libraries: 
Brown University Library 
University of California Library (Berkeley) 
University of California Library (Los Angeles) 
University of Chicago Library 
University of Cincinnati Library 
University of Colorado Library 
Columbia University Library 
Cornell University Library 
Duke University Library 
University of Florida Library 
Harvard University Library 
University of lllinois Library 
Indiana University Library 
Iowa State College Library 
University of Lowa Library 
Johns Hopkins University Library 
Joint University Library 
University of Kansas Library 
University of Kentucky Library 
Louisiana State University Library 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Library 
Michigan State University Library 
University of Michigan Library 
University of Minnesota Library 
University of Missouri Library 
University of Nebraska Library 
New York University Library 
University of North Carolina Library 
Northwestern University Library 
Ohio State University Library 
University of Pennsylvania Library 
Princeton University Library 
Purdue University Library 
University of Rochester Library 
Rutgers University Library 
Stanford University Library 
University of Texas Library 
University of Virginia Library 
Washington University Library (St. Louis) 
University of Washington Library (Seattle) 
University of Wisconsin Library 
Yale University Library 
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Special libraries: 
John Crerar Library 
Newberry Library 
National libraries: 
United States Department of Agriculture Library 
Library of Congress 
National Library of Medicine 


BASIS OF RESEARCH LIBRARY 


Mr. Monruarpr. A research library is distinguished from a gen- 
eral library on the basis that it is organized and maintained to supply 
the basic data and bibliographic services needed for research work. 
All of the publications acquired by the Department of Agriculture 
Library are carefully selected to serve the objectives and purposes 
of the Department of Agriculture. The scope of the agricultural 
fields is so broad that in order to assist in the development of agri- 
culture in this country it was necessary to acquire one of the out- 
standing collections of printed materials in the field of chemistry. 
Hence the library is considered as a prime source of information for 
chemists as well as agriculturists. In the same way collections have 
been built up in botany, zoology, and other related areas. 

For almost its entire history the library has coordinated its pro- 
grams and fields of collection with those of the Library of Congress 
and the National Library of Medicine in an effort to make sure that 
we have available in these three national libraries a complete coverage 
of the world’s field of knowledge without unnecessary duplication. 


INCREASE IN SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS AND IN RESEARCH 


Within recent years two strong forces have placed responsibilities 
upon the library which it has not been able to meet with its present 
appropriations. The first of these, and one which is beyond the 
control of the Department, is the increasing ree of printed 


information in scientific fields. Books, pamphlets, journals, research 
reports, and bulletins are now being produced in such quantities 
throughout the world that scientific workers and libraries find it 
increasingly difficult to keep informed about what is being published 
and find it more and more costly to acquire the publications when 
located. Allied to this problem is the fact that the interdependence 
and interrelationships of scientific research continually broaden the 
subject fields in which the Department library must obtain printed 
data. The second force responsible for increasing the library’s re- 
sponsibilities is the additional emphasis now being placed upon re- 
search in all fields of agriculture. This is particularly noticeable at 
the Department’s utilization research branches where greater de- 
mands are being made for assistance and where the scientists require 
more library aid in their research work. 

The library has studied the problems confronting it in both of these 
areas. An effort has been made to find solutions to these difficulties 
using available funds. In the first area, where the library is con- 
fronted with what scientists refer to as “the flood of printed informa- 
tion,” it makes every attempt to screen more and more critically any 
printed material requested or acquired by the library. Recognizing 
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that it can no longer aim at completeness, even in the field of agri- 
culture, the library eliminates requests for publications which it con- 
siders to have limited usefulness. Even the elimination of this ma- 
terial from our program, however, leaves the library with insufficient 
funds to purchase basic publications. We are holdimg many requests 
from Department research workers for publications urgently needed 
in their work. Typical of the publications which we cannot purchase 
with our limited funds are: 


RUSSIAN SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS 


1. Russian scientific journals in English translation. 

These are now available on subscription and cover the fields of 
basic interest to this Department. The annual subscription rates are, 
however, comparatively high and are beyond what our funds will 
permit us to purchase. 

Senator Russett. Were those translated ? 

Mr. Monruarpr. A firm known as Consultants Bureau, Inc., trans- 
lates many of them and makes them available. 

Senator Russetx. Is a lot of that work being done in England? 

Mr. Monruarpr. Yes, sir; I think the Pergamon Institute is doing 
that. 

Senator Russety. I suppose some subscriptions would be necessary 
before they would do that work. 

Mr. Monrnarpr. Yes, sir. We do, however, have these agricultural 
journals in Russian. 

Senator Russeiu. I do not imagine many scientists are also skilled in 
the Russian language and they would have a little difficulty using the 
Russian edition. 

Mr. Mourwarpr. They are of limited usefulness. We get them 
all on exchange. Similar types of publications are publications in 
the atomics field and important books and journals in the field of 
agriculture. 

In the second large problem area the library again has made ex- 
haustive studies to determine whether or not further economies are 
possible without limiting assistance to research workers. Firsthand 
studies have been made of the specialized library assistance furnished 
by large industrial organizations where intensive research is in prog- 
ress. These studies indicate that the Department of Agriculture 
Library is very modest in its budgeting. 


RELATIONSHIP OF LIBRARY SERVICE TO RESEARCH 


Dr. Henry Gilman, professor of chemistry at Iowa State College, 
summarized the services of libraries to research as follows: 


You cannot have research in the fullest sense of the word without publication 
of the results of research. Publication, moreover, means dissemination for 
which research libraries are clearly essential. It follows that you cannot ex- 
pect to have satisfactory research without access to adequate library facilities. 
The scientist is convinced that, as a rule, first-rate research goes with first-rate 
research libraries. 

Another axiom is that you cannot really arrest research. There is no such 
thing as calling a holiday. Consequently, you cannot hope to arrest publica- 
tion, or escape the need for library facilities. And, since research is a growing 


organism, the library facilities are bound to grow also and to require increas- 
ing expenditures. 
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The Department of Agriculture Library has long been known as a 
pioneer in management improvement techniques and efficiency meth- 
ods. It has been a leader in the printing of catalog cards, the use of 
microfilm and photoprint for interlibrary loans, and in cooperative 
efforts among Government and agricultural libraries. It has been 
recognized by professional associations for its leadership in library 
management. The entire staff of the library is alert to the need for 
more efficient methods; improvements are constantly being adopted. 
These, however, have enabled us to absorb only a small part of the 
added costs in connection with the library’s basic responsibilities, 


1958 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The additional funds requested this year will be used primarily to 
strengthen the library’s collection, and its services to research work- 
ers in the utilization branches and in general service to the Depart- 
ment’s field staff. The increase includes $37,000 for meeting retire- 
ment costs under Public Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958, and 
$52,000 to meet the increased demands for the Department’s research 
and other programs. The $52,000 will be used for the following 
items : 

Seven thousand nine hundred dollars for the acquisition of scientific 
publications which will enable us to serve more adequately the re- 
search and technical workers in the Department. The average price 
of necessary journals has increased 61 percent in the past 10 years, 
and comparable increases have been recorded in the price of scientific 
books. 

Once the printed materials have been obtained, they must be in- 
dexed and cataloged for use. Professional librarians are needed who 
can make available the background data required by the scientific 
workers. Seventeen thousand five hundred dollars would be used to 
increase the staff at the Department’s utilization branches and $17,600 
for the bibliographic, lending, and cataloging personnel in the main 
library which acts as a service center for the entire Department li- 
brary system. 

We have contracts with five land-grant libraries furnishing service 
to the Department’s field staff. Costs at all of these installations have 
increased, and $4,200 is requested to meet the additional costs now 
being borne by these libraries. 

The remaining part of the increase is required chiefly for binding, 
penalty-mail costs, and printing of special bibliographies. 


TOTAL VOLUMES IN LIBRARY 


Senator Russeii. But how many volumes do you have in the library ! 

Mr. Monruarpr. We estimate 1,100,000 currently. 

Senator Russeii. How generally is this library used? Have you 
kept any figures that w ould indicate the number of users which you 
have? 

Mr. Monrnarpr. Yes, sir; we have a total for the last fiscal year 
of 1,170,000 loans that we have made or photocopies in lieu of loan 
to users throughout the country, and we have provided answers to 
141,000 reference questions. These indicate rather substantial services 
on our part to all segments of the country. They represent service to 
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the workers in the Department of Agriculture, whether in Washing- 
ton or in the field, to the land-grant colleges, to the agricultural in- 
dustry, and to research workers. It is a very good service to the 
Nation as a whole. 

Senator Russeixt. I suppose the greater part of your requests come 
by mail, or do they ? 

Mr. Morruarpr. More than half, and also by telegraph or by tele- 
phone. The large corporations phone or telegraph. 










































TOTAL EMPLOYEES 






Senator Russert. How many employees do you have in the library 
at the present time who are paid from library appropriations ? 

Mr. Monrwarpr. 136 from library appropriations. 

Senator Russert. How many do you have paid from other funds? 

Mrs. Ottvert. Those figures are 136 from library appropriations 
and 19 from other funds. 

Senator Russetn. How many of the 136 have approved rating as 
librarians? 

Mr. Monrnarpr. About one-third. 

Senator Russreti. I assume you have to have quite a few steno- 
graphic and clerical. 

Mr. Mouruarpr. Yes; we have quite a few clerical and subprofes- 
sional staff assistants, such as people in circulation and so forth. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Mohrhardt is doing a job now of examining the 
volumes that we have in the Department library and working with 
the Librarian of Congress and other librarians to see if we cannot 
divest ourselves of some of the volumes that we use less, and put them 
in the Library of Congress or the medical library where they would 
probably have greater use. 

Senator Russetn. I would assume you would have a number of 
volumes that would be obsolete from the standpoint of current value 
but yet they may be valuable enough that you would want to retain 
them. 

Mr. Rosertrs. We have some that we could turn over to them 
which have great value, and they would still be available to us. 
We can get any books we need from the Library of Congress. 

Senator Russeii. I do not know how much space the Librarian has 
available. 

Mr. Roserts. That isa serious problem with us. 

Senator Russetx. $17,500 would be used to increase the staff at 
the regional utilization laboratories. Would that be largely pro- 
fessional ? 

Mr. Monrnarpr. There are 2 professional and 3 subprofessionals. 

Mr. Roserts. Those are the librarians who are located in our 
utilization laboratories; the four regional utilization laboratories. 

Mr. Monrwmarptr. Yes. At New Orleans, where they do intensive 
research in utilization, the librarian has been doing a lot of clerical 
work which is not proper utilization of her time. By giving her 
more clerical assistance she can do more professional work. 

Senator Russett. Do you mean the branches at the regional 
laboratories have their own volumes that they keep on a permanent 
basis? 
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Mr. Monruarpr. Yes, sir; they are excellent libraries. 
Senator Russeity. Does that figure of 136 include the people in 
the 4 regional laboratories ? 

Mr. Monruarpt. That is right. That includes the entire staff 
throughout the country. 

Senator Russetn. How many do you have in the library in Wash- 
ington. You can furnish it for the record. 

Mrs. Ottvert. 124 is the figure in Washington, paid from appro- 
priated funds. 

Senator Russert. Your appropriation statement here shows the 
total request of $824,000, but there is nothing in that breakdown to 
show if any of it is for the purchase of books. Do you get any addi- 
tions for the purchase of your books? 

Mr. Monruarptr. Books come under the heading “Equipment,” 
the category in which it is classified. It is 09 item. 

Mr. Roserts. It is not shown in the justification book which the 
chairman has, Mr. Mohrhardt. 

Mr. Monrnarpr. The total for equipment is $57,900. That is what 
we are asking for. 

Mr. Roserts. There is equipment of $48,000 in 1957 and $57,900 
in 1958. All of that, except for $4,000, is used for the purchase 
of books. 

Senator Russetx. Is that included in the subtitle “General Library 
Services” or “Specialized Services to Research” subsection, or what?! 

Mr. Roserts. It is in both. 

Senator Russetv. That does not seem to me to be a very large sum 
to buy books for a library of this magnitude. 


PUBICATIONS EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Monruarpr. Thank you, sir. 
I would not want to say anything that would hurt our chances of 
getting additional funds but may I point out that we have been ve 
ortunate in acquiring about 70 percent of our materials throug 
exchange. The Department is so organized that we have the privi- 
lege of using Department publications to exchange with other insti- 
tutions. 

Senator Russett. That is not charged to your appropriation ? 

Mr. Monruarot. It is not. It puts us in a strategic position. 

Mr. Ropers. We still need the additional appropiration, however, 
Mr. Chairman, for cash purchases. 

Mr. Monruarpr. There are many things we cannot acquire 
through exchange. 

Senator Russet. You have only $7,900 more for the acquisition of 
the books. 

Mr. Monruaropr. It is partly due to the fact that you need more 
people to acquire more publications and there is just a limit to what 
we can try to accomplish. We feel that will go far towards meeting 
our needs. 

Senator Russet. What is the nature of the publications you use in 
your exchange program. Would you use the year book ¢ 

Mr. Monruaror. Yes, sir. We have access to all of the generally 
available publications of the Department. 
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Senator Russeixy. Is your exchange program going on all around 
the world? 

Mr. Monuruarpr. Yes, sir. There are very few countries with 
which we do not have exchange arrangements. It means that our 
scientists have access to any printed information on agriculture from 
any place in the world. 

Senator Russert. What would you get from abroad that would be 
in a foreign language? If you exchanged with Japan it would be 
in Japanese. It would seem to me that would lock it up as far as 
most people are concerned. 

Mr. Monruarpt. May I have just a few minutes to show you some 
publications? We have brought over examples of a few things that 
we are doing to make this material available and if I may point out, 
the first item, the Bibliography of Agriculture. We list in here each 
month, all of the important material that we acquire from any place 
ir the world no matter what the language. This means that any 
scientist in this country can find out 1f someone has done research 
or has produced some material in a certain field. If it is in Japanese 
and if it is in some area where he is greatly interested, he can have a 
translation. 

Senator Russeit. Perhaps, he would have that done at the Library 
of Congress. 

You do not have a translating staff ? 

Mr. Monrnarpr. No, sir. The users have to do that on their own. 

Senator Russert. They have some way of doing it because I get 
letters at times from countries all over the world. I have received 
them from Russia, Spain, Germany, Portugal, and I send them to 
the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Monruarpt. The Library of Congress is furnishing you with 
a service but I do not think they are budgeted to furnish it to us. 

Mr. Roserts. They have a service for the use of Congress, but I 
do not believe it is made available to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment or to the public. 

Senator Russet. I see here is a book in Portuguese. 

Mr. Monruarpr. May I go off the record for just a minute. 

Senator Russeti. This includes not only what we call books but I 
suppose the vast majority of your publications is more in the form 
of brochures or little journals or things of that kind. 

Mr. Monruarpt. Yes, sir; which is one of the problems in handling 
these materials. So much of our material is in unbound form and we 
have difficulty in handling and binding the material. 


REQUESTS FROM FOREIGN LIBRARIES 


_ Senator Russevi. Do you have many requests from foreign librar- 
ians and foreign scientific sources for material ? 

Mr. Mouruarpr. We have requests but I would not say that they 
are in any large numbers. 

Senator Russet. This thing of exchange, any country of conse- 
quence would have most of the material that you would have available 
would they not ? 

Mr. Mouruarpr. Some countries would, although this is still the 
greatest agricultural library in the world. 
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Senator Russett. The Russians are putting great emphasis now 
on the development of all fields of scientific research, at least they talk 
about it all the time. 

Mr. Monruarpt. They have indicated that they have 2 million 
volumes in their chief agricultural library. 

Senator Russe.i. But you do not think the quality is as high? 

Mr. Monruarpt. I could not tell you unless I saw it. I will, how- 
ever, answer you, “No,” I do not think it is as high. 

Senator Russeiy. There seem to be many Russian publications listed 
in this bibliography. 

There is a whole page here on grains and small fruits. 

Thank you very much Dr. Mohrhardt. 

We will carefully approach this matter when we conclude the 
hearing. 

Mr. Monuruarpr. Do you think the rest of the committee may be 
interested in knowing what is available in the library for your con- 
stituents ? 

Senator Russeii. I never know what is going to interest members 
of this committee. Sometimes they get all worked up about something 
that surprises me and again something that is of interest to me is 
apparently of very little interest to them. 

Mr. Roserrs. Perhaps, we had better leave 2 or 3 copies. 

Senator Russe.u. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock 
Monday afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., Friday, May 3, 1957, the committee 
recessed until 2 p.m., Monday, May 6, 1957.) 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1958 


MONDAY, MAY 6, 1957 


Untrep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Russell, Stennis, Young, Dworshak, Dirksen, 


and Aiken. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Som ConsEerRVATION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; D. A. WILLIAMS, ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL CON- 


SERVATION SERVICE; G. E. YOUNG, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; 
C. E. KELLOGG, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL SURVEY; 
H. N. SMITH, ACTING ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR MANAGE- 
MENT; CYRIL LUKER, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM; C. B. BROWN, DIREC- 
TOR, PLANNING DIVISION, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE; C. H. 
DORNY, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION; C. C. 
BARNARD, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND STATISTICS DIVISION, 
FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION; W. T. MURPHY, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF FLOOD PREVENTION AND RIVER BASIN PROGRAMS, 
FOREST SERVICE; JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Conservation operations 


AppropriationAct, 1957 and base for 1958____.............._______ $67, 500, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958 


Fn insemehacctinaitinateiap 
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Summary of increases, 1858 










To furnish technical assistance to farmers and ranchers in new soil- 

conservation districts in planning and establishing soil and water 

SN ORR - SURI id rset cate eidend bec owes +$929, 750 
To accelerate soil surveys and the preparation of soil-survey reports. +1, 368, 000 
To extend technical assistance in conservation land use and treat- 

ment to low-income farms in connection with the rural develop- 

mat SGOM = occ cs ee ee BY Si ee lL er. +395, 500 
For contribution to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854_ +3, 351, 750 
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Project statement 










| | 
| | Increase (+) or decrease (—) | 





Project | 1956 1957 (esti- | 1958 (esti- 
mated) Retirement | mated) 
costs (Public | Other | 

Law 854) 


RRR USES SSB 













1. Assistance to soil-conserva- 
yy tion districts and other co- | 
4 operators: | | 

(a) Planning, application | 
i and maintenance of | 
A it practices $61, 922, 407 $66, 958, 000 | +$3, 342,150 | +$2, 693, 250 $72, 993, 400 
i (b) Observational field 
testing of conserva- 
4 tion plant materials 








315, 000 542, 000 | +9, 600 | 551, 600 


1 Subtotal -- g 62, 237 ; 497 | 67, 500,000 +3, 351, 750 +2, 693, 250 73, 545, 000 
Unobligated balance__-_ 705, 352 | | : 
E Total retirement costs (Public | 
5 Raw O80; 8 close ne. \-- |. [+8, 351, 750]) — [+132, 250] | [-+3, 484, 000] 
ae 
i 


Total available or estimate 67, 500, 000 | 3, 351, 750: | 2,693,250 | 73,545,000 


Transfer in 1957 estimates to 


62, 942, 759 | 

‘Salaries and expenses, Office | . 
| 

% 

| 

| 


a of the Secretary of Agricul- 
Cane i: oe | +7, 241 








F Total appropriation or es- 


timate__.-.- : 67, 500, 000 0 


rm 


950, 000 


INCREASES 





(1) An increase of $2,693,250 under the project “Assistance to soil conservation 
districts and other cooperators,” as follows: 

(a) Nine-hundred and twenty-nine thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars 
to provide technical assistance to farmers and ranchers in new soil-conservation 
districts in planning and establishing soil and water conservation measures. 









Need for increase 

: Landowners continue to organize new soil-conservation districts under the 
F provisions of the various State laws or add additional acreage to existing dis- 
; tricts. Some of the additions are substantial both as to number of landowners 
and acreage added. It is important that the Service be in a position to render 
technical assistance to the landowners in these new soil-conservation districts 
to plan and establish soil and water conservation practices as soon as the dis- 
tricts are organized and ready to start carrying out their program responsibilities. 
The rate of district organization has gradually declined in the past few years 
: because of the high percentage of the agricultural land now within soil conserva- 
i tion districts. Nevertheless, new districts are still being formed at an average 
iF rate of about four per month. It is anticipated that 40 new soil-conservation 
P districts will be organized during the 1957 fiscal year and another 40 in the fiscal 
F year 1958. The $929,750 increase is to provide funds to staff the 40 new districts 
(or large additions to existing districts) expected in 1958. 













Plan of work 

Additional technicians and aids would be employed as soon as possible after 
the beginning of the fiscal year and placed in older districts for training. As 
districts are organized, experienced technicians from the older districts would 






un 
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be moved to the new districts and would be replaced by the employees who were 
training. 

(b) One million three hundred and sixty-eight thousand dollars to accelerate 
soil surveys and the preparation of survey reports. 


Need for increase 


There is great need for moving ahead faster with the national cooperative soil 
survey. This inventory of land facts is extremely valuable in the development 
and carrying out of the various conservation, flood prevention, research, and 
related programs of the Department and of other Federal and State agencies, and 
for other purposes. The need for accelerating the soil survey was emphasized 
in the report of the President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy, 
in the report of the Great Plains Agricultural Council and in section 119 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 (Public Law 540, 84th Cong.). 

The increase in the number of farmers and ranchers requesting assistance 
from soil conservation districts in the preparation of farm and ranch conserva- 
tion plans has resulted in serious shortages of soil-survey data in some areas. 
Also, the need is acute in other Federal, State, and local programs for which 
soil maps and reports provide basic land facts. Typical examples are the 
Department’s current conservation needs inventory which will rely heavily upon 
soil-survey data to evaluate the conservation needs of the country; and the 
new soil-bank program in which soil surveys will provide information helpful 
in determining the land selection for both the acreage and conservation 
reserve. In addition, State and local subdivisions of Government are finding 
many uses for soil maps in their varied agricultural and construction programs 
as well as for tax assessment purposes. Banks and other lending institutions 
are making ever-increasing demands for soil maps in connection with their farm 
loan programs. 


Plan of work 


The additional $1,368,000 would be used to speed up the soil-survey work to 
more nearly fulfill the current demand for soil maps and reports. New soil 
surveyors would be recruited and trained on the job by experienced surveyors 
now in the field. To the fullest extent possible, considering current operation 
needs, the surveys would be conducted progressively for whole soil conservation 
districts or counties. Existing surveys staffs would be supplemented to enable 
more efficient operation. Currently, many soil surveys are being made of 
individual farm units because of their urgent need for farm conservation 
planning. With additional staff it would be possible to increase the amount 
of progressive or block surveying which increases efficiency and quality of work. 
In addition to speeding up mapping work the increase would enable faster 
preparation of survey reports of soil conservation districts or counties. 

(c) Three hundred and ninety-five thousand five hundred dollars to extend 
technical assistance in conservation land use and treatment to low-income farm- 
ers in additional “pilot” areas designated in connection with the rural develop- 
ment program. 


Need for increase 

There is an urgent need to find a solution to the economic and other problems 
of low-income farmers throughout the country. The Department of Agriculture 
together with other Federal and State agencies is participating in a coordinated 
program in a number of pilot counties. Funds were provided in the 1957 appro- 
priation to initiate this work. It is now proposed to extend this work to addi- 
tional pilot counties. The basic resource of these low-income families is the 
land. They need help in getting the highest possible returns from their land 
and labor. An inventory of soils, topography, erosion conditions, and other land 
facts is needed as a base to determine feasible crop and livestock production 
and conservation program alternatives in each individual case. In many cases 
such data is not available. These farmers also need help in planning proper 
land use and establishing soil and water conservation measures. 
Pian of work 


Additional soil surveyors and soil conservationists would be added to work 
unit staffs in the pilot counties designated for assistance. A work unit would 
be established in counties selected that do not already have one. The additional 
technicians would become a part of the existing organization but would concen- 
trate their attention on the problems of low income farm families. They would 
make soil surveys and interpret data and provide farmers the technical assistance 
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needed to plan and install essential land-use adjustments and conservation treat- 
ments. The conservation plans and installation of conservation practices would 
be coordinated with other farm and home-management plans to provide a sound 
basis for the farm families in the selected counties to earn the maximum sus- 
tained income. 

(2) An increase of $3,351,750 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized; deleted matters enclosed in brackets): 

For necessary expenses for carrying out the provisions of the act of April 
27, 1935 (16 U. S. C. 590a-590f), including preparation of conservation plans 
and establishment of measures to conserve soil and water (including farm 
irrigation and land drainage and such special measures as may be necessary 
to prevent floods and the siltation of reservoir) ; operation of conservation 
nurseries ; classification and mapping of soils ; dissemination of information; 
purchase and erection or alteration of permanent 
buildings ; and operation and maintenance 
of aircraft ; [and furnishing of subsistence to employees ; $67,500,000] * * * 
Provided further, That not to exceed $5,000 may be used for employment 
pursuant to the second sentence of section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 1944 
(5 U. S. C. 574), as amended by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. 8. C. 55a): * * * 

The first change in language inserts the word “and” to separate the last two 
phrases preceding the amount of the appropriation estimate, as a result of 
deleting the phrase described in the second change below. 

The second change proposes the deletion of language authorizing furnishing 
subsistence to employees. Authority for furnishing subsistence to employees is 
now included in section 5 of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1956 
approved August 3, 1956 (Public Law 979), and authority in the appropriation act 
is no longer necessary. 

Watershed protection 


Appropriation Act, 1957, and base for 1958 
Budget estimate, 1958 


Increase 
Summary of increases, 1958 


Increase to accelerate the development of watershed work plans in 

cooperation with sponsoring local organizations_____.____.__-___--~ +$252, 600 
Increase to provide for the annual costs of the flood-prevention fea- 

tures and for the Federal share of the annual cost of the agricul- 

tural water development and management phases of works of 

improvement planned to be installed in 1958 +5, 843, 400 
Increase to provide funds for loans to local organizations to finance 

the local share of costs of carrying out works of improvement____ +1, 500, 000 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854. +404, 000 
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Project statement 








Increase (+) or decrease (—) 





1957 1958 
Project 1956 (esti- (estimated) 
mated) Retirement 
costs (Public Other 
Law 854) 
1. Investigations and planning......-. $3, 314, 939 | $4, 261, 800 +$156, 600 +$252, 600 $4, 671, 000 


2. Installation of works of improve- 
ment... 


7, 567,119 | 12, 238, 200 +208, 400 | +5, 843, 400 18, 290, 000 
(7, 550, 781)| (7, 700,000)} (+130, 400)| (—2,692,400)| (5, 138, 000) 
(16, 338)| (4, 538, 200) (+78, 000) oF 535, 800)} (13, 152, = 


at ee nn wwe ewww enn en | once een ween | cece ceeccesens , , , , 


investigations of 


(a) “ Pilot” demonstration 
WOOO. nck cdosinmus 

(b) Watersheds authorized 
under Public Law 566... 

3. Loans and related expense 
4. Surveys and 





water resources programs. -.-.-... 187,092 | 1,000,000 REE leacecececancda 1, 039, 000 

Total retirement costs (Public Law 
| pS peels atest ndetglike Bee eaeeed (404, 000) (44, 500) (448, 500) 
ie ie 11, 069, 150 |! 17, 500, 000 404, 000 7, 596, 000 | 2 25, 500, 000 


Transfer in 1957 estimates to “‘Sal- 
aries and expenses, Office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture’’____..___- 5, 757 

1955 appropriation available in 1956__|—1, 679, 071 

1956 appropriation available in 1957__| 2, 604, 164 


Total appropriation or esti- 
mate 





12, 000, 000 17, 500, 000 


1In addition, $2,604,164 available from prior year balances. 
? In addition, $1,000,000 is estimated to be available from prior year balances 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) An increase of $252,600 to accelerate the development of watershed work 
plans in cooperation with sponsoring local organizations. 
Need for increase 

The Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as amended by Public 
Law 1018, 84th Congress, provides the basis for cooperation between the Depart- 
ment and local organizations in installing works of improvement to reduce 
erosion, floodwater, and sediment damages, and for the conservation, develop- 
ment, utilization, and disposal of water in small watersheds. A total of 547 
applications for assistance in planning and installing works of improvement in 
these small watersheds had been received from local sponsoring groups by the end 
of the 1956 fiscal year. The number had increased to 599 by November 30, 1956. 
As of this same date, approval had been given to providing assistance in pre- 
paring project work plans of 222 watersheds in 45 States. Work plans have been 
completed for 33 of these watersheds. A number of others which were essenti- 
ally completed must now be revised to comply with the provisions of the amended 
act. 

An increase in the rate of applications submitted by local groups for assistance 
under the watershed-protection program is anticipated as a result of (a) the 
more liberal cost-sharing provisions of the amended act; (0) the authorization 
for cooperation in the installation of works of improvement for the development 
and management of water supplies for agricultural, municipal, and industrial 
purposes ; and (c) the new loan provisions of the amended act. It is estimated 
that a total of 200 new applications for assistance will be received in the 1957 
fiscal year and another 200 in 1958. This would bring the total number of applica- 
tions received as of June 30, 1958, to almost 950. It is estimated that of this 
total about 400 applications would not qualify for planning, for such reasons as 
technical or economic infeasibility, incomplete understanding of local program 
responsibilities, and inability of local people to assure essential land treatment. 

About 104 watershed work plans are expected to be completed in 1957. The 
estimate would enable completion of another 130 work plans in 1958. This would 
leave 135 watersheds in the process of planning and 122 awaiting planning 
assistance as of June 30, 1958. All States having enabling legislation and from 
which applications for assistance with watershed projects have been received, 
are being given some planning assistance. However, the anticipated backlog of 
applications and the intensified local interest apparent in some States is such 
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that the rate of planning needs to be accelerated. Unobligated 1956 fiscal year 
balances of planning funds amounting to $193,110 will enable beginning this 
accelerated planning program during 1957. 

The following table summarizes the number of project applications and 
plans approved under Public Law 566 as of June 30, 1956, and estimated for 1957 
and 1958. 


Fiscal year 
Item iS a ED oe SS eat ee 


1957 | 


1955-58 





Applications received 
Watersheds approved for planning -_-_ 7 
Watershed plans approved for installation of works of improve- 


ment...... pabiascpads Gn nies we win bunmnonmed oe bweersnee |-2------ 


Plan of work 


Part of the increase requested would be used to employ additional watershed 
planning specialists and aids in those States where sound program development 
requires that there be some acceleration in preparation of watershed work plans. 
The remainder would be used to place on a full-year basis in 1958 planning staff 
employed for part of the 1957 fiscal year with balances available from the prior 
years. 

(2) An increase of $5,848,400 to provide for the annual cost of the flood pre 
vention features and for the Federal share of the annual cost of the agricultural 
water development and management phases of works of improvement planned 
to be installed in projects in 1958. 


Need for increase 


A total of 136 work plans are expected to be prepared by the end of the 1957 
fiscal year for watershed projects initiated under authority of the Watershed 
Protection and Food Prevention Act, as amended. Thirteen projects were ap 
proved for operation in June 1956. An additional 70 watershed projects are 
expected to be approved for operation during the 1957 fiscal year. The local 
sponsoring organizations will proceed with installation of works of improvement 
on these 83 projects during 1957 with technical and financial assistance from the 
Department. 

An increase of $8,535,800 is needed to carry on planned, full-scale operations 
of these 83 projects and an additional 80 projects expected to be approved for 
operations during the 1958 fiscal year. Of this amount, $5,845,400 would be pro- 
vided by the proposed increase in the appropriation and the remaining $2,692,400 
will be available within the current appropriation as a result of reduced require 
ments on the pilot watersheds. It is estimated that work will have progressed 
on these projects to the point that there will be about 24 of the original 58 proj- 
ects that will continue in an operations stage after the close of the 1958 fiscal 
year. 


Plan of work 


The work plans for the projects that are approved for operation include installa- 
tion schedules. These schedules provide the timing for preparation by the De- 
partment of detailed construction plans, designs, and specifications for specific 
tlood prevention and water management structures and other works of improve- 
ment that are to be installed. 

The local sponsoring organizations are required to arrange for the installa- 
tion of measures on other than Federal lands. The work is generally done by 
local contractors under competitive bidding procedures. Federal agencies ar- 
range for work to be done on lands which they administer. Payment for the 
Federal share of the cost of installing works of improvement would be made to 
the cooperating local organization in most cases as the work progresses although 
advance payments are authorized. The Department would provide necessary 
engineering supervision over construction either directly or by the advancement 
of funds to the local organization for the employment of engineering services. 

Technical assistance would be provided to accelerate farm and ranch conserva- 
tion planning and application of conservation practices in accordance with the 
schedules included in the watershed work plans of approved projects. 

(3) An increase of $1,500,000 to provide funds for loan to local organizations 
to finance the local share of costs of carrying out works of improvement. 
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Need for increase 


Section 8 of Public Law 1018, 84th Congress, which amended the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act (Public Law 566), authorizes the Secre- 
tary to make loans to local organizations to enable them to finance their share 
of the cost of carrying out works of improvement authorized by the act. The 
budget estimate for watershed protection would provide funds for the installa- 
tion of works of improvement in 163 projects during the 1958 fiscal year. In 
some cases cooperating local organizations in these projects would be prevented 
from proceeding with planned installation of measures by lack of immediately 
available funds to finance their share of the cost of the work. This could seri- 
ously disrupt orderly program operations and cause confusion and wasted 
effort. Appropriate and timely loans would facilitate coordination of the coop- 
erative flood-prevention and water-management activities of the Department and 
the local organizations. 

It is estimated that about 25 requests for loans would be made during the 1958 
fiscal year by cooperating local organizations. The increase would provide the 
funds for these loans and for related administrative expenses. 


Plan of work 


Responsibility for administering the loan program authorized by Public Law 
1018 has been assigned to the Farmers’ Home Administration. Loans to local 
organizations would be subject to general credit policies established by the De- 
partment. No loans would be made under this authority until the Administrator 
of the Soil Conservation Service and the local organization have agreed on a plan 
for works of improvement and, if required, the plan has been approved by the 
appropriate committees of the Congress. Guidelines and methods would be estab- 
lished for determining the propriety, timing, and priority of loans in order to 
assure proper coordination of the construction and loan activities under this 
program. 

(4) An increase of $404,000 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italics) : 

“For expenses necessary * * *: Provided, That not to exceed $100,000 may be 
used for employment pursuant to the second sentence of section 706 (a) of the 
Organic Act of 1944 (5 U. 8S. C. 574), a8 amended by section 15 of the Act of 
August 2,1946 (5 U.S. C0. 55a).” 

The change in language would authorize the employment of experts, consult- 
ants, and advisers, or organizations, by contract and on a temporary basis, at 
rates not to exceed the per diem equivalent of the highest rate payable under the 
Classification Act. Not more than $100,000 could be used for such employment 
in any 1 fiscal year. 

A need has developed in the watershed protection program for hiring experts, 
consultants, engineering firms or organizations or similar types of professionai 
organizations, to furnish consultation and advice or assist in the many technical 
phases of watershed planning and works of improvement. The proposed lan- 
guage would permit the Department to secure such services. 


Flood prevention 








Appropriation Act, 1957 and base for 1958___________-_____----._- $12, 000, 000 
mcaeners (GRCIMRIUO, BO i 8 on Sho IS ss ceichenediieecsapene bide camel 13, 220, 000 
RIG icin niki chin tat alone nice ee +1, 220, 000 
Summary of increases, 1958 
Increase to accelerate the installation of flood-prevention works of 
improvement and conservation land treatment in the 11 water- ; ' 
sheds authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944_-_____--_-~ +$1, 011, 000 


For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public 
Law 854 +209, 000 
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Project statement 





Increase (+-) or decrease (—) 


Project 1957 (esti- 1958 (esti- 
mated) Retirement mated) 
costs (Public 
Law 854) 


1. Preliminary examinations 

and surveys : $34, 370 
2. Works of improvement- -- +$209, 000 | +$1,011,000 | $13, 220,000 
Total retirement costs (Public 


Law 854) {221, 000) 


Total appropriation or 
estimate 


1 In addition, $1,740,205 is available from prior year balances of which $1,615,737 is from funds allocated in 
1956 for works of improvement, $60,789 from preliminary examinations and surveys, an activity discontinued 
in 1956, and $63,679 from general basin investigations, an activity discontinued under this appropriation 
item in 1955, 


INCREASES 


(1) An increase of $1,011,000 to accelerate the installation of flood-prevention 
works of improvement and conservation land treatment in the 11 watersheds 
authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944. 


Need for increase 


Works of improvement are not being installed in many of the authorized 
watersheds as rapidly as originally planned and as necessary to prevent serious 
floodwater and sediment damage to valuable agricultural land and crops and 
to public and private developments downstream. In many subwatersheds the 
local people have secured the necessary easements and rights-of-way and have 
furnished assurance cf cost-sharing and maintenance arrangements for structural 
measures planned to be constructed. However, sufficient funds are not available 
to meet the Federal share of the construction costs of planned work. 

Local organizations in the middle Colorado River watershed project of Texas 
have all the necessary easements and rights-of-way for more than $4 million 
worth of construction work and are ready to proceed at an even faster rate. 
Also, in the Washita project in Oklahoma, the local people have cleared ease- 
ments for about $3,500,000 of construction work and in the Trinity in Texas 
for about $5,500,000. In other projects, the local people are not as far ahead 
as this but are urging that work be accelerated and have demonstrated that 
they are ready to assume their cost-sharing and project maintenance responsi- 
bilities. 

Pian of work 


The increase requested would be used to finance the Federal share of the cost 
of the flood-prevention works of improvement to be installed primarily by local 
contractors and to provide the necessary engineering supervision over construc- 
tion work. Some acceleration in land treatment work is also proposed with 
the increase. 
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The total increase, of $1,220,000 ($1,011,000 plus the $209,000 cost of the 
Federal contribution to the retirement fund on the salaries included in the 1958 
base) would be distributed by watershed, as follows: 


Wissel... Cree Ti Bice intsstins-ca dae siigestedpnbinadeaaige dete caceaand yaaa $26, 272 
SIGIOFRGO -LRAGEIO)., 5 OKs ccianiencn sess cenecbiieystidinnstehgaenadgahtallen eee dates 133, 136 
CONG, CO, IN TINIE aia, ccigtnsicntcrinnsinachin ae eee ee dae thane 49, 492 
Lastlo. Bigs, .cOWR: BNE RAUB ot chegnicdantemiouininasbaenden nae 57, 805 
EARCIS. . DAUANO LCA, - BNIB aie sspncins cnn aciieeannpeiahininindihnaliiintes tienen aay ete 67, 342 
TOO. ROMER... CE iiici cine cns.icinestn ease sientpeandieedssealadbaainet eae 89, 395 
Patemac, MG... Fae. Va.. SG... We. Viencocmceewesnetidswesticntioneedaas 151, 044 
ROUATRT ON, SURO, CO cscs a cnc esis etthinicticm eaten ig alanine aie inate 15, 180 
ABA T . . aeWO Ieecieens:si-scion pustign sins. ety iahcvtgetioen tontaitietentean dilettante 233, 644 
MAMIEAL EMA, .. CULE cicscdenstaicitnedseninrttnien 4 nmin setuninresevenagtiad caine batetan id eadaeiace aie 234, 031 
OG, Tc cncniente once tite wigan inntgneaeebnddgiae ieee ae ee 162, 659 

FE cence te encevessenene cain p> saretteentter tis india eam a ee 1, 220, 000 


(2) An increase of $209,000 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 

The total flood-prevention funds obligated in 1956, amounts available in 1957, 
and the estimate for 1958, are distributed by watershed in the following table. 

The balances carried forward from 1956 include the distribution to watersheds 
under works of improvement of funds that remained unobligated as of June 30, 
1956, under the following activities previously carried under this appropriation 
item : 


Preliminary examinations and surveys_-....--....--..----___.._..__ $60, 789 
Gemeral-basin mvestigawons....- eee 63, 679 
RO a. iinct 5a sec ith Giibdanachomienntste ian asiciantthgeaie deem eemiaae eae ae 124, 468 


Phrases covering these two activities were deleted from the language of the 
flood-prevention appropriation for 1956 because of the enactment of the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954 (Public Law 566). That act 
repealed the authority of the Department to conduct preliminary examinations 
and surveys under the authority of the Flood Control Act. It also authorized 
the Department to make investigations and surveys of the watersheds of rivers 
and other waterways as a basis for the development of coordinated programs. 
This work is now included as an activity under the watershed protection appro- 
priation item. 





























1957 availability 
| | 1958 budget 
Balances carried for- estimate 
Watershed 1956 obli- ward from 1956 (not in- 
gations Total As | 1957 appro-| cluding 
available | priation | prior year 
From dis- | Works of | balances) 
continued | improve- | 
activities ment 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
| 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y siee $288, 714 GEFE EEO Vin cceunia $62, 107 $309, 728 $336, 000 
Colorado (middle), Tex_____- 844, 488 1h, Ge Oe Bh addcecexe 27, 357 1, 394, 864 1, 528, 000 
Coosa, Ga. and Tenn . 378, 258 | 573, 105 $39, 000 | 12, 597 521, 508 571, 000 
Little Sioux, lowa and Minn $20, 127 842, 367-40 cb | 234, 192 608, 195 666, 000 
Little Tallahatchie, Miss_- 618, 024 S00 ON Geese 369, 931 749, 658 817, 000 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..___-- 701,080 | 1,210,191. 1......-.... 328, 516 881, 605 971, 000 
Potomac, Md., Pa., Va., and | 
i a wait as eh al 399, 927 602, 810 64, 468 62, 386 475, 956 627, 000 
Santa Ynez, Calif........_-- 71, 116 170, 508 11, 000 11, 688 147, 820 163, 000 
een; TOR sak 2, 203, 676 2, 522, 537 |_...-- j ‘ 73, 181 2, 449, 356 2, 683, 000 
Washita, Okla____-- a 1,814,538 | 2, 497, 952 | 10, 000 35,983 | 2, 451, 969 2, 686, 000 
I 1, 551, 913 Thy Meee TEE Bstcntn as tepedeiiaans 397, 799 1, 709, 341 1, 872, 000 
Emergencies___- L 153, 784 SOR OP tick on ce ee asl | 1300, 000 1 300, 000 
TO edocs cas | 9, 936, 554 | 13, 740, 205 124, 468 | 1, 615, 737 | 12, 000, 000 | 13, 220, 000 





1 Under authority of sec. 216 of the Flood Control Act of 1950, not to exceed $300,000 may be expended 
each fiscal year for emergency measures when a fire or other natural element or force has caused a sudden 
impairment of a watershed. This amount is not included in the allotments proposed for the various water- 

s. Such amounts as are not needed for emergency measures are distributed toward the end of the fiscal 
year to those watersheds where the greatest need exists and the local interests have provided easements and 
rights-of-way to permit installation of additional works of improvement. 
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CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 







Hy The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as 
: follows (new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 
| “For expenses necessary, in accordance with the Flood Control Act, ap- 
| proved June 22, 1936 (33 U. S. C. 701-709), as amended and supplemented, and 
ay in accordance with the provisions of laws relating to the activities of the Depart- 
i ment, to perform works of improvement, including not to exceed $100,000 for 
employment pursuant to the second sentence of section 706 (a) of the Organic 
Act of 1944 (5 U. S. C. 574), as amended by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), [at rates for individuals not to exceed $50 per diem,] to 
remain available until expended, * * *” 

The change would eliminate the requirement that payments for temporary 
employment of individuals as experts, consultants, or advisers, may not exceed 
f| $50 per diem. Existing basic law (5 U. 8. C. 55a) authorizes payment of per 
1} diem rates equivalent to the highest rate payable under the Classification Act of 
Hy 1949, as amended, unless higher rates are specifically authorized in appropriation 
or other law. 

The highest per diem rate under the Classification Act is now $51.28. Since 
iH the difference between the amount which may be paid under the Classification 
i Act and the present limitation is now insignificant (only $1.28), it is not believed 
‘ that special language is warranted and should be deleted in the interest of 
shortening and simplifying the appropriation bill. 
































Water conservation and utilization projects 










Appropriation Act, 1957 and base for 1958_._-._-______--_-__-____- $232, 000 
Perea, Cenllente, 1906 as ehh ES REL 350, 000 


I nicer eB, ITS TO Sareea age cies aed Ma gh nasaaiad en enesnieeiahbees +118, 000 















Summary of increases, 1958 


Increase to provide for maintenance of land development work on the 

Eden Valley, Wyo., project in 1958 at about the current level of 

DI Ss int bier ee hn prin ena eal thaeialsimetnaci pinnae +$110, 300 
For contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854_ +7, 700 
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Project statement 





Increase (+) or decrease (-—) 












1957 Sal I ee 1958 
Project 1956 (esti- (estimated) 
; mated) Retirement 
costs (Public Other 
Law 854) 






























i Development of land for irrigation .._ $348, 743 | | $232,000 +$7, 700 +$110, 300 $350, 000 
a Unobligated balance brought for- 
At lek tecnenesn adpiearicettettalipe died PEGE tinssnnnnecos pontswadesciee leccmnencunpace}= “ 





Unobligated balance carried forward.| +125, 757 |_........---|------.- easels De enka eeas sheds 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 
854) 



















Total appropriation or estimate eee ne 232, 000 +7, 700 | +110, 300 | 350, 000 


















1 In addition, $125,757 available from prior year balance. 








INCREASES 


(1) An increase of $110,300 to provide for the maintainance of land develop- 
ment work on the Eden Valley, Wyoming, project in 1958 at about the current 
level of operations. 






Need for increase 

The Eden Valley project in Wyoming is the only remaining active project be- 
ing developed under the authority of the Case-Wheeler Act. Land development 
work on this project had been delayed for many years for a number of reasons. 
The latest problem involved securing legislation to authorize the exchange of 
project lands for adjacent land better suited for irrigation. Land exchanges 
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have been made with the Department of Interior and the State of Wyoming under 
authority of Public Law 377, approved May 28, 1954. Land leveling and other 
development work can now proceed as planned. 

The Eden Valley project authorization provides for operations being carried 
on at a rate which will enable completion of all irrigation development work 
and final sale of the developed farm units by gory 31, 1961. Full-scale opera- 
tions are being carried on in 1957 with the $232,000 appropriated for 1957 and 

with unobligated balances from prior years amounting to $125,757 some of which 
were placed in budgetary reserve in 1956 specifically for use in 1957. The in- 
crease proposed would provide maintaining in 1958 approximately the same level 
of operations as in 1957. Development work includes farm unit surveys, land 
leveling, installation of laterals and other water distribution structures and 
drains, and seeding of developing areas to cover crops to prevent wind erosion. 
Operations are scheduled at the most efficient rate. 

(2) An increase of $8,000 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russe... Secretary Peterson has returned to the committee 
today to present the justification for the Soil Conservation Service. 
We are glad to have you, Mr. Peterson, and you may proceed. 

Mr. Prrerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

I appreciate this opportunity to make a brief general statement on 
the program of the Soil Conservation Service. Don Williams, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Soil Conservation Service, will follow me with 
more detailed information. 

It may be superfluous to state, by this time, that the Department of 
Agriculture gives high priority to its soil and water conservation 
work. We rec ognize that this Nation cannot have sound agricultural 
production enterprises unless the lands which support them are used 
wisely. The capacity of our farm and range lands to produce must be 
continuously maintained. Moreover, soil management and use has 
far-reaching effects upon water both in quantity and quality. Both 
soil and water are primary resources upon which much of our total 
economy depends. 

When the Department of Agriculture helps farmers and ranchers 
adopt those land use adjustments and apply those soil and water con- 
servation measures that are fitted to the needs and the capacities of 
the individual farm or ranch unit and of the watershed in which it is 
situated, we believe we are making an investment, along with the 
farmer or rancher, in the Nation’s future. 

‘The soil and water conservation program is and must be economi- 
cally justifiable. We know that the investments in conservation are 
good business. Conservation benefits the individual farmer or 
rancher, the community, the State, and the Nation, both in terms of 
immediate economic benefits and in long range benefits as well. 


SOIL AND WATER MANAGEMENT 


This committee has noted, I’m sure, in recent years the growth in 
recognition that soil and water management are inseparable. I re- 
gard this as a highly significant development. We cannot conserve 
our soil without at the same time doing a good job of husbanding 
our water supplies. And we cannot protect and manage our water 
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resource without doing a good job of conserving the land upon which 
water first falls. 

It was the growing awareness of the inseparability of soil and 
water that led to some important developments in which the Soil 
Conservation Service has been assigned major responsibilities. 

You are familiar, I’m sure, with the watershed activities that have 
been launched under Public Law 566, the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act that was enacted by the 83d Congress. Since 
that act has been in operation, the Department of Agriculture has 
received 646 applications in 46 States for assistance in planning. Of 
these, 35 in 24 States have moved in the operations stage as of 
April 1. There are, in addition, 211 that are now in the planning 
stage. 

With the growing recognition of the need to more fully develop 
water resources, for munic ipal and industrial as well as for agricul- 
tural purposes, there are few activities in the water resource field 
any more important than to provide the assistance required to enable 
local organizations to move aggressively ahead with the conservation 
development, utilization, and disposal of water and the prevention 
of floods in small upstream watersheds. 

An important feature of this program is that it emphasizes that the 
people who own and operate the farms and ranches of this country 
have and must have the final responsibility for soil and water conserva- 
tion. We hold fast to that principle in all phases of the Department’s 
soil and water conservation work. However, in the watershed pro- 
gram, concerned municipalities and urban interests are joining with 
the farmers to discharge that responsibility. This we believe to be a 
sound and necessary basis for lasting accomplishments in this field. 
Partnership of State and local governments, as well, is essential to the 
lasting accomplishment of soil and water conservation. A prime 
example of the soundness of this principle can be found in the workings 
of a soil conservation district, the locally organized and operated 
mechanisms through which the Soil Conservation Service channels 
most of its assistance in the technical phases of soil and water con- 
servation. Asof April 1, 1957, 2,755 of these districts have been organ- 
ized by local people w ithin provisions of State law. They have moved 
ahead with conservation work on individual farms and ranches, and 
are now taking a prominent place of leadership in watershed projects 
throughout the country. 

Because the workload in these districts continues to grow, additional 
technical assistance is needed. Some additions to the appropriation 
for this work, plus improvements in operating efficiency of the Soil 
Conservation Service, are helping to close the gap, however, and the 
accomplishments are creditable. ‘The more than 1,644,000 cooperators 
in soil conservation districts constitute an important and growing seg- 
ment of our farm population where the value of conserv ation is recog- 
nized, and where steps are being taken to protect our land. 


SOIL SURVEY 


The soil survey, which is carried forward by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in cooperation with the various State experiment 
stations, is a fundamental part of all soil and water conservation work, 
both on individual farms or ranches and in entire watersheds. We are 
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moving ahead with this work as rapidly as possible to provide the basic 
information about our soils. 


NATIONAL INVENTORY OF SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION NEEDS 


The Soil Conservation Service has been assigned leadership in 
another important program—the national inventory of soil and water 
conservation needs. We are getting this work under way this year. 
When it is completed, we will have a great deal of important infor- 
mation as to the nature and scope of the conservation problem which 
needs attention. In addition to the use that will be made of this 
information by many agencies of the Department of Agriculture, the 
States and counties, other Federal agencies, and private groups will 
undoubtedly find it of real value in evaluating conservation needs and 
programs. 

The Soil Conservation Service also provides considerable assistance 
in other programs such as the agricultural conservation program and 
certain aspects of the Department’s credit programs. The budget you 
are considering takes into account the demands upon Soil Conservation 
Service by these other programs and agencies which look to it for 
assistance in the technical phases of soil and water conservation work. 

I would like to call your attention to the excellent working rela- 
tionships that exist between the Soil Conservation Service, which helps 
apply new technical information, and the Agricultural Research 
Service, which helps to develop it. These two agencies have an effec- 
tive two-way communication system whereby the research needs re- 
vealed by field experience are gathered by Soil Conservation Service 
and reported to Agricultural Research Service. The Agricultural 
Research Service, in turn, helps develop the needed information and 
makes it available to the Soil Conservation Service. This is one of 
the ways we can insure that our assistance to farmers and ranchers and 
watershed groups is sound and effective. 

In all this, we are operating on the principle that conservation’s 
true meaning is intelligent, efficient use of resources. The objective is 
to insure that these resources will continue to yield to us the things we 
must have, in quantities we need, now and in the future. To do that, 
we must continue to find ways of protecting and improving these 
resources and carry out programs to prevent their exhaustion. This 
broad meaning of conservation is why we must push forward conser- 
vation programs on the broad front of research, education, technical 
assistance, flood prevention, cost sharing, credit, et cetera. 

In conclusion, let me summarize the principal points in the Soil Con- 
servation Service budget. It provides for a total increase of $15,383,- 
000, of which $2,693,250 is for conservation operations, $7,596,000 is 
for watershed protection work, $1,011,000 is for flood-prevention work 
on the 11 authorized watersheds, $110,300 is for work on the last of 
the water conservation and utilization projects, and $3,972,450 is for 
retirement costs. We believe this budget represents a reasonable ap- 
proach to continuing this important part of the Department’s services 
in conservation for the 1958 fiscal year, responsibility for which resides 
in our Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Chairman, the Administrator of the Soil Conservation Service, 
Mr. Williams, and members of his staff are present to provide you with 
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additional details of the varied activities of the Soil Conservation 
Service which are included in the budget which you have under 
consideration. 

TECHNICIANS IN DISTRICTS 





Senator Russeiz. Do you have a technician in each one of the 2,755 
districts ? 

Mr. Pererson. There is a work unit conservationist, Mr. Chairman, 
i who is responsible for the technical phases of service to the cooperators 

of the soil conservation districts. One work unit in each district, I 
believe, is the general situation. 

Mr. Witt1amMs. That is correct. There may be some that have been 
organized in the last 60 to 90 days where no one has actually arrived 
yet but the staff varies from 1 man to 5 or 6 people per soil conserva- 
tion district depending on its size, problems, and so forth. 

Senator Russett. How many technicians do you have assigned to 
these districts ? 

Mr. Wuur1ams. The number of technicians ? 

Senator Russetu. Yes. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. [ will ask Mr. Dorny to comment on that. 

Senator Dirksen. Before he does, | wonder if you would get a recon- 
ciliation of Mr. Peterson’s figures on page 5 and those of the committee 
print, because there is some difference here. The total is the same but 
I do not quite put them together as to items. 

Mr. Pererson. Which page on the committee print, please ? 

Senator Dirksen. Page 27. Your first item on the committee print 
is “Conservation operations plus $6 million 45.” 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

: Senator Russet. And your statement shows $2,693,250. Or have 
. you failed to add in the retirement ? 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO RETIREMENT FUND 





Mr. Wueeter. Senator Dirksen, the difference is the increase of 
$3,351,750 for contribution to the retirement fund. Mr. Peterson’s 
figures referred just to the program or substantive increase. 

Senator Dirksen. I see. So the $6 million 45 includes all of the 
retirement for that item ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. You have added it to each one of the items? 

Mr. Pererson. I thought that was the correct figure but was looking 
to see if any other figure is included. 

Mr. Wreeter. That accounts for the entire figure. 

Senator Dirksen. That would account for it, Iam sure. 

Mr. WriuiAMs. In reference to your question, Mr. Chairman, there 
are 11,808 man-years of assistance available for soil-conservation 
districts. 

Senator Russet. Does that include clerical and stenographic help? 

Mr. Wiitams. Yes. 

TOTAL TECHNICIANS 


Senator Russexy. Is there any way you can break that down and tell 
us how many of them are technicians? 

Mr. Witirams. Yes: we can supply that. Would you like to have 
that right now ? 
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Senator Russexx. No, sir, not necessarily right now, but I want to 
get it before we are through. 


(The information requested follows :) 


Man-years of professional technical assistance furnished soil-conservation 
districts 


1957 
CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


Senator Russet... Now, this increase that you ask here—which is 
the figure Senator Dirksen referred to—$2,693,250. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, Senator Russell. 

Senator Russeii. That is for conservation operations, is that largely 
for personnel in the field conservation work ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. It breaks down in this fashion: 
For technical assistance to farmers and ranchers in new districts 
$992,750, to accelerate soil surveys $1,368,000, and to extend technical 
assistance in connection with the rural development program $395,500. 
The balance of $3,351,750 is retirement costs. 


STRENGTHENING EXISTING SERVICE 


Senator Dirksen. So you do not propose to strengthen the existing 
service in any of your operating districts even if you get that increase ? 
Mr. Pererson. Not in the operating districts except as the soil 


survey work is related to the work going on in the operating districts. 
Senator Russeti. Well, it is related out it is a different function? 
Mr. Pererson. That is true. It is not in the sense of being service 
to individual district cooperators. 


ACP PROGRAM 


Senator Russetn. What proportion of the conservation practices 
that are now being applied in your 2,755 soil-conservation districts 
will result from the ACP program ‘phase? Have you ever made 
any study of that? 

Mr. Pererson. Can you respond to that, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Witutams. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe we have a specific 
figure. We know that a high percentage, about two-thirds of the 
soil-conservation district cooperators were participants in the ACP 
program last year. That will vary some from year to year depending 
upon the type of program, and so on. an number of district coop- 
erators that come about because of ACP, I do not believe we have a 
percentage figure on that, but I would say it would be a substantial 
number. 

TRANSFERS FROM ACP APPROPRIATION 


Senator Russetu. How much money did you get by way of trans- 
fers from the ACP appropriation ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. In 1956 program year the amount transferred was 
$7,098,127.22. The amount actually obligated was $6,871,504.28. 

Senator Russet. Did that go largely “for personnel ? 

Mr. WitxraMs. Yes. 
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REASONS FOR TRANSFER 


Senator Russetz. Why is it necessary to transfer these funds that 
otherwise would be paid to these farmers for practices for this admin- 
istrative item when we have funds that are appropriated directly for 
this technical assistance ? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. There are several reasons, Mr. Chairman. In the 
first place, about a third of the ACP participants, on the average the 
last 2 or 3 years, have not been cooperators in soil conservation dis- 
tricts. They may not have been in soil-conservation districts. So the 
servicing in those cases was entirely apart from the soil conservation 
district activity. There are many items of services that are provided 
to the ACP activities which would not be needed by district co- 
operators if they were not participating in ACP programs. For ex- 
ample, the referrals by AC county committees, referrals of applicants 
for ACP, those referrals have to be checked with respect to their 
determination of need and practicability if it falls in the field of 
structural practices, engineering practices, and things of that kind. 
The farmers who participate in ACP usually do so in order to step 
up their program activities in advance of the time that they would 
otherwise carry out the work. 

For example, the application blanks that the farmer signs with ASC 
committee indicates that he would not otherwise be carrying out the 
work if it were not for the ACP program. So both the volume and 
the timing of that work is changed as a result of the ACP cost sharing 
being available. Now, some of the work, such as the actual layout 
of the practice on the ground is similar to the work that is done for 
the soil conservation district cooperator whenever he is going to carry 
out the job. But the certification of performance, some of the other 
servicing work that is done for the ASC committee, is in addition to 
the healer work of the Soil Conservation Service. 


COORDINATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Senator Russet. All of these administrative costs are in dealing 
with the same land under different programs. It seems to me they 
might be better coordinated and reduced. You have your district 
conservation program, your Great Plains conservation program, your 
soil-bank program, and the ACP. ‘There are two types of soil-bank 
programs, and every time you have a new program you have to greatly 
increase the cost of administration. There ought to be some way to 
coordinate that work and reduce those administrative costs. 


SOIL BANK ALLOTMENTS 


In the ease of the ACP program when you use those funds admin- 
istratively they come directly out of the farmers’ pocket for conserva- 
tion practices. ‘They just are not available for them. What do you 
do under the soil bank? Do you get any money from that? 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes, we do. The type of service provided under 
the conservation reserve, Mr. Chairman, is comparable to that pro- 
vided under ACP even though the funds are transferred at the 
national level; in other words, to date we have been using CCC funds 
in the operation of the soil bank. Those funds were transferred 
directly at the national level to the Soil Conservation Service, I mean 
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the funds for the technical part of the job, and were in turn allocated 
to the State conservationists in each State based on the estimated 
workload. 

The actual amount of time spent on soil bank work is checked on the 
time and attendance cards and is summarized as being specifically 
in connection with the extra workload resulting from soil bank and 
these are the only amounts that are charged against those funds. 


CURRENT SOIL BANK FUNDS 


Senator Russreiti. How much of soil bank funds did you get in the 
current fiscal year? 

Mr. Witu1ams. Mr. Dorny? 

Mr. Dorny. We have a total planned for use of $1,400,000. 

Senator Russett. How much is in the budget for the coming year? 

Mr. Dorny. For the Soil Conservation Service, $4 million. 

Senator Russeiu. Four million dollars? 

Mr. Dorny. Yes, That will be an allotment from the grand total. 

Senator Russett. Those funds will be paid to the same people that 
receive the transfers from the ACP funds and the funds that are 
carried in your regular appropriation, will they not? 

Mr. Dorny. The time of the staff, the Soil Conservation Service 
work unit and area office staffs, in the field will be charged to the 
particular program on which they are working. If they do farm plan- 
ning for regular district cooperators it will be charged to conservation 
operations, If they are assigned to work on the soil bank phase of 
the work, the time they work on that will be charged to the soil bank 
funds, and to ACP in the same manner. 


SIZE OF BOOKKEEPING PROBLEM 


Senator Russrery. I see you are building up a gigantic bookkeeping 
problem where you spend 3 or 4 funds on administration from different 
sources and try to divide it down in the field to the unit level. 
Undoubtedly it must be a great expenditure on just the bookkeeping 
to keep up with where these funds came from and where they are 
spent. Do you not think it would be much better to make a direct 
appropriation for these funds than have to have them come from 
various sources and try to account for and keep up with them? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Mr. Chairman, there are some very real problems 
in connection with the accountability at the county level, particularly 
with respect to the fact that the ACP funds are transferred on a 
county-by-county basis. There are some 2,850 separate county agree- 
ments that are entered into and the accountability of those funds has 
been on a county-by-county basis. We think that there will be some 
ways in which that might be simplified and perhaps the appropria- 
tion route is one of the things that should be given consideration. 

Senator Russeti. It causes you to have additional personnel keep- 
ing records, trying to keep up with all of these various funds. 


PROCESSING PROCEDURE OF SOIL BANK PAYMENTS 


Give me an illustration of how you would handle a payment out of 
the soil-bank fund of $4 million. What would a man do in the field 
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that would enable him to have some funds charged up to this $4 mil- 
lion in 1958? 

Mr. Wiitiams. Mr. Chairman the signup under the conservation 
reserve of the soil bank is entirely a separate signup from the regular 
ACP. The referrals are made from the ASC committee to the Soil 
Conservation Service, if it involves the practices that are assigned to 
us, or they are made to the Forest Service, or the State forester if it 
involves forestry-type practices. The types of practices that the Soil 
Conservation Service provides technical help for are related to soil 
suitability and the types of engineering activities that are provided 
under the conservation reserve 

The farmer or rancher who enters into the conservation-reserve pro- 
gram may or may not be a participant in ACP in any given year. 

Senator Russeiu. That is true, but the same committee is handling 
it; is it not? 

Mr. Witii1aMs. The same ASC committee is handling it, that is cor- 
rect, 

MERGER OF CONSERVATION RESERVE AND ACP 


Senator Russett. The same men are handling it in the field even 
though an applicant may not be on ACP program. It seems to me we 
ought to give some serious thought to merging this work of the ACP 
and the conservation reserve. The programs are very similar. They 
are handled by the same county committee. Yet we have got all of 
these various bookkeeping oper: ations to divide them, taking ‘dabs here 

and there out of the appropriation for administrative expenses and 
trying to keep up with that, when, as a matter of fact, a technician 
in the field is doing the same kind of work out there in checking this 
conservation reserve as he is with his general program of soil con- 
servation in that particular district. There is a tremendous duplica- 
tion here. 

Congress is not altogether without blame in it. I am not trying 
to put it all on you gentlemen, but you live with it every day and 
ought to give us some suggestions as to how we can work our way out 
of this maze of redtape : and transfers and various funds for the same 
or substantially the same work in different programs. There ought 
to be some way to consolidate it. 


ADDITIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 


Mr. Pererson. We would be glad to give that attention, Mr. Chair- 
man. I must agree with you that it does create additional admin- 
istrative work: that i is, time allocations, bookkeeping, recordkeeping 
and the like of that. 

I think it is apparent, however, that we would need some type of 
record to determine—whichever route we went—what charge should 
be made either against an appropriation line item or against a lump 
sum transfer from these other activities. 

Senator Russet. ie is true, Mr. Secretary, so long as you are 
getting the transfers, but if you merged all of these programs—be- 

‘ause, basically, your objectives in your conservation reserve and 
AC P programs are identical—— 

Mr. Pererson. They are very similar. 
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Senator Russert. And the Soil Conservation Service work in re- 
Jation to them, even though they are two programs, is identical. 

Senator Perrrson. Is practically identical. 

Senator Russert. And they are handled by identically the same 
committees of farmers in the field. 

Mr. Prrerson. That is true. 

Senator Russetu. And yet we have three bookkeeping transactions 
involved here when you consider the administrative costs and when 


you consider payments to the farmers. So there is obliged to be 
duplication. 


GAO AUDIT REPORT ON ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


What do you know about this general accounting audit report that 
recommends you establish area field offices to centralize accounting, 
administrative, and personnel services? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Mr. Chairman, that recommendation in the GAO 
report is a general one, not especially directed at the Soil Conservation 
Service. So the GAO auditors informed us. We have given study to 
the possibility of establishing units in between the W ashington office 
and the State office and we do not believe that it would in any way 
increase the efficiency of our operation. 


ABOLITION OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


Senator Russert. You have just gotten through not long since 
abolishing regional offices. 

Mr. Wutiams. That is correct. And our costs of handling ad- 
ministrative functions have not gone up since the regional offices were 
abolished and we do not believe it would add to the efficiency of our 
activities by reestablishing some in-between units. 


AVAILABILITY OF SKILLED TECHNICIANS 


Senator Russert. Are you having any difficulty getting skilled 
technicians ? 

Mr. Wituiams. We have some difficulty in some sections of the 
country, Mr. Chairman, particularly in those areas where the expan- 
sion of urban activities and industry are particularly strong, such as 
Ohio, southern Michigan, and so on. However, we have had rather 
phenomenal success this past year in the employment of student 
trainees between their sophomore year and their junior and senior 
years. We have been able to hire all of the engineers and soil scientists 
that we could take care of with our budgetary arrangement. Those 
are the boys who are in training during that time and are ready for 
employment upon graduation that are largely used to fill our ranks 
of civil service recruits. 

Senator Dirksen. Could I ask there, Mr. Chairman / 

Senator Russeti. Yes. 


COMPENSATION OF STUDENT TRAINEES 


Senator Dirksen. What is the compensation of a student trainee ? 
Mr. Wirur1AMs. I will ask Mr. Dorny to answer that. 
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Mr. Dorny. They are employed in the first year in grade GS-3 and 
in the second year in grade GS-4 at $3,175 and $3,415 per year, 
respectively. 

senator Dirksen. GS-3; and GS-4, the second year ? 
Mr. Dorny. Yes. 


TOTAL NEW POSITIONS 


Senator Dirxsen. I see you are planning to take on altogether 688 
new positions in 1958. 

Mr. Dorny. Grand total of all? 

Senator Dirxsen. Yes, over 1957. And you have 1,687 in 1957 
over 1956. 

Mr. Dorny. Did you raise that as a question ? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. Dorny. I will have to make the computation here. There has 
been the addition of the Great Plains program and a chauge in the 
figure for the soil bank program. 1,474 is the total for all programs. 

Senator Dirksen. For 1957? 

Mr. Dorny. Increase between 1957 and 1958. 

Senator Dirksen. What is the total number ? 

Mr. Dorny. 1,474 positions. The man-year increase is 1,458. 

Senator Dirksen. 1,458? 

Mr. Dorny. Yes. 

Senator Russeti. Senator Young? I am going to refrain from 
asking any more questions. When Mr. Williams makes his statement 
I guess he will deal with a number of the details. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR WATERSHED PROJECTS 


Senator Youne. I would like to ask a question with respect to the 
$7,597,000 you are asking for watershed projects, concerning your 
request for increased funds. Will that step up the work on these 
projects or just how will this money be handled ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Mr. Young, the requested increase on the watershed 
item goes into the combination of completing the pilot watershed 
projects, and the bringing into operation of the new Public Law 
566 watershed projects which are in the planning stage at the present 
time. 

For example, at the end of fiscal year we anticipate there will be 
a total of 83 of these watershed projects under Public Law 566 in 
operation status. The budget request for fiscal year 1958 anticipates 
an additional 80 watersheds to be approved for operation during that 
fiscal year. So very largely the amount of funds requested are for 
carrying forward the projects which are now being initiated this 
fiscal year and will be initiated during fiscal 1958. 


EFFECT OF DENIAL OF FUNDS 


Senator Youn. In the event this money is denied you, what would 
happen? Would you just not start so many new projects? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. That is correct, or the work on the ones that are 
underway at the present time would be deferred behind the schedule 
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which has been set up with the local organizations for this work to 
go forward. The new watershed projects which would be coming into 
the picture during 1958 fiscal year would have to be deferred if the 
funds were not available. 


TREE PLANTING UNDER SOIL-BANK PROGRAM 


Senator Youne. I would like to ask this question of Secretary 
Peterson: Who has jurisdiction over tree planting under the soil- 
bank program or planting trees on farms out in the Great Plains area, 
for example, under the Great Plains program or the soil-bank pro- 
gram; that is, in areas away from regular forestry operations? 

Mr. Pererson. As the situation now stands, Senator Young, the 
program provisions under the soil-bank program for the initial estab- 
lishment of trees is Forest Service responsibility. We have, and are 
working out, the relationships between Forest Service and Soil Con- 
servation Service and we are taking the position that the use of trees 
for agricultural purposes; that is, to protect farmlands such as wind- 
breaks, shelter belts, planting around farm buildings, streambank 
stabilization, gully protection, shall be the responsibility of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Senator Youna. That would save quite a little additional expense, 
would it not? In most of the Great Plains area you don’t have any 
Forest Service employees, do you ? 

Mr. Pererson. We have some in some of the Great Plains States 
primarily in two national forests in Nebraska. 

However, you are entirely correct when you say that to introduce 
the Federal Forest Service into the Great Plains forestry operation, 
would in my judgment, as far as I have gone into the matter— 
and I have gone into it rather extensively—create an additional ex- 
pense particularly at a time when we have a heavier workload on 
the national forests themselves than we are now able to fully dis- 
charge. 

Moreover, I want to make this point: We do not believe that 
the Federal Government should be in a position of competing with 
State agencies for performing services for the same landowners. 
If the State foresters or State forestry agencies are able to provide 
services needed in connection with any of these programs, we think that 
they should have the opportunity to do so and that we should not 
put Federal services right alongside of State services to take over 
work that State services are ready, willing, and able to provide. 

Senator Youna. Thank you. That is all. 

Senator Russet. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask at the proper 
time about these pilot watershed projects, but I will wait until Mr. 
Williams has made his statement. 

Senator Russetu. Senator Dworshak ? 


WATERSHED PROGRAM IN IDAHO 


Senator Dworsnax. I was just checking the watershed program. 
I would like to get a little information concerning the program in 
Idaho. Can someone give me a quick rundown on that? 

Mr. WitutaMs. Yes, I think we can. Mr. Brown. 
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Mr. Brown. We have had from Idaho 23 applications for assist- 
ance approved by the State agency. Out of those we have approved 
for planning assistance by the Soil Conservation Service a total of 
eight watersheds involving a total of 716,700 acres in land. None 
of those plans have been completed or approved for operations as 
yet. 

Senator DworsHak. When was this program initiated ? 

Mr. Brown. That was under the authority of Public Law 566, 
enacted in August 1954 and amended last year. 

Senator DworsHak. We had a forerunner of that watershed pro- 
gram which has been in operation much longer than that, has it 
not? 

Mr. Brown. We had one pilot watershed, the Dry Creek water- 
shed, which is being terminated as of July 1, 1957. 

Senator DworsHaxk. That has been under consideration for a dec- 
ade or so, has it not? 

Mr. Brown. No; that was authorized in the appropriations act for 
fiscal year 1954. 

Senator Dworsuax. Did you not have it set up before that? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. That is the only project you have, then, in the 
last year? 

Mr. Brown. That was one of the pilot watershed projects. 

Senator DworsnaKx. What are the other ones you have done any 
work on? 

Mr. Brown. We are in the planning stage on eight additional 
watersheds, Senator, under Public Law 566. 

Senator DworsHak. What bothers me quite a lot, you do a lot of 
planning year after year and come in and tell us about what you are 
doing on that program. I have a lot of respect for anything that will 
improve the water resources of any State or region, but I am a little 
bit in doubt whether this has actually done anything. It seems you 
are in the blueprint stage all the time. When are you going to get out 
of it and get something done besides planning? Or do I have a mis- 
understanding of that? 

Mr. Witu1amMs. Might I comment on that, please ? 

Senator Dworsnak. Yes. 

People ask me all the time out there, and I certainly cannot give 
them any information. 

Mr. Wit11aMs. With respect to the more recent projects, the Public 
Law 566 projects 

Senator Dworsuax. What did you have prior to that? You cer- 
tainly had something before that. 

Mr. Wittt1ams. The pilot watershed program was authorized by the 
appropriations act of 1954 and the Dry Creek pilot project of Idaho 
is one of 65 watersheds across the country that was designated as a 
pilot watershed project. 

Activity started with the local people there during fiscal year 1954. 
It has been carried on and, as Mr. Brown indicates, it is coming to 
conclusion at the Ist of July. 

Of the total number of 65 watershed projects that were authorized 
under the pilot program, 62 of those 65 were activated, there were 
subsequently 6 that were deauthorized because the local people were 
not sufficiently interested in going forward with them. 
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There is one which has been fully completed. 

There are 19 which are 90 percent or more completed as of the 1st 
of April. There are some 36 others which are less than 90 percent 
completed, of which 9 are between 75 and 90 percent complete, 16 are 
between 50 and 75 percent complete, and 11 are somewhat less than 
50 percent setinp lke. 

DRY CREEK PILOT WATERSHED 


Senator Dworsnaxk. In which category is Dry Creek? 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. Mr. Brown, maybe you can answer that question. 

Mr. Brown. Dry Creek is in the category where all of the work 
that local people are willing to participate in will have been com- 
pleted by June 30 this year. 

Sen: tor Dworsnak. Planning? 

Mr. Brown. No: the installation of work approved. 

Mr. WituiaMs. This is installation that I was referring to here. 

Mr. Brown. That has been in operation. 

Senator DworsHak. When will you get done? What have you 
done? 

Mr. Brown. The principal work that has been done has been 
channel improvement along the lower end of Dry Creek below the 
national-forest area and a rather extensive program of forest im- 
provements including improvements of the forest roads and trails 
up in the higher areas of the watershed. 


LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator DworsuaKx. How much has been contributed locally and 
how much by the Federal Government to this particular project? 

Mr. Brown. I am afraid I do not have that information in terms 
of a breakdown there locally and federally. The Federal cost on 
that project, including the funds available up to this date, has been 
approximately $118,000. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you know how much matching funds 
locally ? 

Mr. Brown. We will be glad to supply that. 

Senator Dworsuak. I wish you would ,and I wish you would give 
me a brief report. I will not prolong this discussion at the hear- 
ing; but having some faith in this overall program I have been a 
little disappointed over the tangible results in Idaho. We have 
many, many potential watershed developments there because, of 
course, we have 65 percent of our total area in the State federally 
owned and so obviously there is ample opportunity for the Fed- 
eral Government to apply something from this particular water 
resource development program in the State, and so far I am a little 
dubious about what has been done. So if you will give me a report, 
you do not have to put it in the record, just send me a report, I will 
be glad to have it. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Senator Russet. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. Nothing more at the moment. Yes, I wanted 
to ask, on the $4 million transferred from the soil bank, how many 
new personnel will that add? Is that included in your figure? 
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OVERALL PERSONNEL INCREASES 


Mr. Dorny. It would be included in the overall figure. The 
budget estimate provides for an increase of 678 man-years but we 
are not adding as many this year as originally estimated. The 
total estimate originally covered 1,573 man-years of employment as 
the total for 1958, an increase of 678 over the amount originally esti- 
mated for 1957. The 1957 figure will not be as high as originally esti- 
mated. 

Senator Dirksen. That does include the $4 million transfer from 
the soil bank ? 

Mr. Dorny. Yes, the figure I gave you. 

Senator Russeiy. Senator Aiken ? 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


Senator Arken. What is the total employment of the Soil Con- 
servation Service ? 

Mr. Dorny. The total employment estimated as of the end of April 
was 16,646, of which 13,433 were permanent full time. 


TOTAL FIELDWORKERS 


Senator Aiken. What part of those were fieldworkers ‘ 

Mr. Dorny. All but about 300, I would say. It is actually a little 
less than 300. 

Senator Arken. What has been the change in the last 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Dorny. I will see if I have it. 

Senator Arken. Do you count the employment in the State as field- 
workers or office ? 

Mr. Dorny. We count the employment in the State as fieldworkers. 

Senator Arken. Fieldworkers? 

Mr. Dorny. Those below the State office level. It generally de- 
pends upon the type of report desired. The State office and Wash- 
ington offices are usually shown as supervisory or administrative and 
broken down between the program staff and the business office. A 
separate figure isshown for all of the fieldworkers. 

Senator Arken. Do you have a breakdown there of the Washing- 
ton office and the State office ? 

Mr. Dorny. Yes; I have. The employment by fiscal years has 
run—for instance, in June of 1940, the Washington office had 984 
people out of a total of 16,716; in 1945, 288 out of 12,328; in 1950, 
216 out of 14,682 ; in 1956—— 

Senator ArkeNn. 300 out of 16,000? 

Mr. Dorny. Yes; for 1957. Actually the budget schedule shows 
276 positions in the departinental service. 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT IN STATE OFFICES 


Senator Arken. Was the total amount of employment in State 
offices ? 

Mr. Dorny. In 1956 it was 865.8 man-years of the total—this is 
only soil-conservation districts. 

Senator Arken. Do you have that in man-years and not men? 
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Mr. Dorny. Yes. You see, our State staffs are split between a 
whole group of appropriations. This is just the soil-conservation 
districts appropriation item. 

Senator Arcen. Has that been increasing in the last 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Dorny. The State office staffs? 

Senator Arken. Yes. 


REORGANIZATION PROCEDURE 


Mr. Dorny. Yes; but my answer requires an explanation. At the 
time of the recent reorganization when regional offices were elimi- 
nated, part of the staff was shifted to State offices. Part went to 
State business office staff and there was some strengthening of the 
technical staffs. 'The Washington office was increased just a little bit. 

Senator Arken. That is each State office was given at least 3—— 

Mr. Dorny. Technicians. 

Senator Arken. New members to the staff? 

Mr. Dorny. Yes. 

Senator Arken. Three technicians. 

Mr. Dorny. Budget estimates for 1957 for all funds currently show 
280 man-years in the Washington office and in the State offices 1,157 
man-years. 

Senator ArkEN. What is a man-year—2,000 hours? 

Mr. Dorny. That is equivalent of one man for a full year. 

Senator Arken. 2,000 hours? 

Mr. Dorny. 2,080. 


TOTAL ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator Arcen. What are you asking for this year in the way of 
numbers ? 

Mr. Dorny. I gave Senator Dirksen a figure a little while ago. 

Senator Arken. I think 800 man-years or something. 

Mr. Dorny. A little more than that. I gave him a figure of 1,458. 
I had better speak of totals rather than increases because of budget 
changes. We are asking at this time for a total of 16,885 man- 
years of personnel. 

Senator Arken. 1,458 difference. 

Mr. Dorny. Yes. 

Senator ArkeN. Where will this increase be concentrated largely ? 

Mr. Dorny. Most of it in the field. 

Senator ArkEN. Really in the field, not in the field offices? 

Mr. Dorny. Yes. 

Senator Arxen. But in the field itself? 

Mr. Dorny. Yes. 

I do not have a figure on breakdown between the Washington office 
and State offices on 1958, 

Senator Arken. Will you let us have Washington and State offices ? 

Mr. Dorny. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Estimated man-years for Washington and State offices, fiscal year 1958 


Man-years 
Washington O80. nin sins k ge nccaah igen edn aheeaeiatnaapgicigaaintaasicm ae 282 
tebe ONC aa si ini tities ek serena renter ad eal Sheet 1, 168 


Total 
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EFFECT OF ELIMINATION OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


Senator Arken. Are you saving any time in processing since re- 
gional offices were eliminated ? 

Mr. Dorny. Yes, I would say that for our type of organization 
where we have a field staff and are split between a lot of programs, 
the field staff does a lot of work, depending on the program they are 
serving, which requires a splitting of their time during the day, and 
the time repor s having to be calvabennd in many locations. If we 
were to bring all into a central office, it would be an impossible task. 
So for our type of organization I believe the State setup best. When 
each State office can do the accounting instead of having duplicate 
accounts in one big office, it is less work in total. 

Senator Arken. You are not having delays of months and weeks 
in getting to work on applications ? 

Mr. Dorny. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. I think the efficiency, Senator Aiken, of our busi- 
ness activities operations at the State offices is fully as efficient as it 
was with regional offices. 


FUNCTIONS OF ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator Aiken. You are asking for almost 1,500 new personnel 
which will be used actually in the field. 

Could you give any breakdown on that as to what kind of work 
they will be doing? How much on, we will say, mapping, cartogra- 
phy, drainage, and so on? 

Mr. Wituiams. Personnel is directly related to the dollar increases 
of which 900-plus thousands was for staffing new soil-conservation 
districts, the 40 new districts expected to be organized during the next 
fiscal year. 

Senator Arken. That is right. 


INCREASES FOR SOIL SURVEYS 


Mr. Wiiu1ams. And the increase in the soil survey activity was field 
mapping very largely. There is some part of the soil-survey func- 
tion, which will be in the publishing of reports rather than in field 
work, but a high percentage of the soil-survey increase is for field- 
mapping activities. 

Do you have that percentage, Dr. Kellogg ? 


FIELD MAPPING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Ketxroce. Yes. This next year it will be essentially all in field- 
mapping activities. There will be some increase in our laboratory 
work to make the chemical and physical checks on the soil samples. 

Senator Arken. Do you do all of your mapmaking yourself? 

Mr. Ketxioce. Not all of it. 

The maps are first compiled from the field sheets which are ee 
photographs. We do that ourselves because of the need for scientific 
control. 

Part of the drafting of those to get them ready for publication is 
let out on contract on competitive bidding. 

Senator Arken. Competitive bidding? 

Mr. Kettoaa. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Arxen. Yes. 

Mr. Ketioce. Then a large part of the maps, nearly all of them, 
when they are ready for printing are let out for competitive bidding 
by the Government Printing Office. 

Senator A1xen. But your own work is done at Beltsville? 

Mr. Ketxoce. Yes, sir. We have a good deal of it at Beltsville. 
We also have an office at Spartanburg, S. C.; one at Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Lincoln, Nebr. ; Milwaukee, Wis.; and Portland, Oreg. 

These field units do a lot of other work besides preparing our soil 
maps for publication. We have to make photographs of the field 
sheets to use in connection with the working out of the farm plan 
for an individual farm or ranch and other work in connection with 
our watershed program, engineering, drafting, and things of that kind. 

So that part of the work for soil map publication is done at loca- 
tions other than at Beltsville. 

Senator Arken. And is let out on contract? 

Mr. Ketioae. Well, we have no contracts for work we do at our own 
locations. We do the map compilation ourselves but a good deal of 
the drafting is let out by contract. 


MAPMAKERS WORKING FOR PRIVATE CONTRACTORS AFTER HOURS 


Senator Arken. Do any of your own mapmakers work out of hours 
for contractors that do business with the Government ? 
Mr. Ketioce. Not any of our professional people. Now, some of 
our subprofessional people might — be doing some work for the 
t 


contractors. I could not answer that they were not. There is a very 
little of it but there might be some of it. 

Senator Arxen. In Government as a whole, I am afraid there is a 
lot of it done, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ketxoae. I looked into that in connection with our own work 
and I discovered, sir, that we had no responsible persons helping pri- 
yate contractors with their bids on contracts, if that is what you refer 
to. 
Senator Arken. It is barely possible that some of them even help 
them place their bids. I think there are other places to go into that 
probably than here. 


PERCENTAGE AT FIELD LEVEL ON SOIL SURVEY 


Mr. WiutiaMs. Mr. Senator, I have specific figures on the percentage 
at field level on soil survey if you would like to have them. 

Senator Arken. Yes. 

Mr. Wi1aMs. It is 92.4 percent of the number of positions on the 
soil survey activity will be in the field, field mapping and supervising, 
7.6 percent will be at the Washington office or interstate type of work. 


SURVEY OF SOIL CONSERVATION NEEDS 


Senator Arken. I see. You also mention here about making a gen- 
eral survey of the soil conservation needs of the country. 

I believe other departments are involved in that but that SCS will 
take the lead in that work. What do you expect to find? I do not 
mean how many rods of tiles do you expect to find needed, but what 
in general are you looking for? 
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Mr. Witu1ams. Mr. Senator, this national inventory of soil and wa- 
ter conservation needs is something that has been set up as a separate 
project in which a number of the agencies of the Department are par- 
ticipating and the Secretary has designated the Soil Conservation 
Service as the chairman of that activity and in leadership position. 

It has been several years—in fact, about 1948, I believe—since the 
last national inventory was made of soil and water conservation needs, 
one which the resources of the Department, ACP funds and SCS 
resources are related to conservation needs, the intensity of the prob- 
lem, the volume of the problems that exist in the different States and 
communities. So that the appraisal at this time, after these various 
conservation activities have been going for some period of years is 
to give an up-to-date situation of the size of the conservation job that 
remains to be done county by county, State by State, and for the coun- 
try asa whole. It is set up to be done over a period of 3 years without 
any special appropriations for that purpose. In other words, we 
have entered into arrangements with statistical laboratories at Ames 
and Cornell for statistical sampling and with the conservation needs 
committees at State and county levels we are appraising those samples 
and using the judgment information, experience of the people, in pro- 
jecting that up-to-date figure. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Senator Arken. How do you allocate the funds which you have 
available among the different States? 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. The Soil Conservation Service allocates them on the 
basis of a formula which takes into account, among other things, the 
number of soil conservation districts, the amount of agricultural lands 
or the farmland in soil conservation districts, the intensity of the prob- 
lem from the standpoint of the relationship between class I land that 
essentially has no conservation problems to land that has intensive 
conservation problems. 

All of those and the number of farms enter into the formula for the 
distribution of the funds. 

Senator Arken. And is the formula current? 

Mr. Witu1AMs. Insofar as the information is current to base it on. 
In other words, part of the information is census information; a part 
of it is projected soil survey information. Part of the information 
would be definitely current; the part that has to do with the number 
of farms is essentially kept right to date. But from a standpoint of 
the coverage of conservation treatment on the land itself that part of 
it is not up to date. 

Senator Arken. Is that in your jurisdiction, to keep that up to 
date, the essential quality of the land itself? Would that come under 
you or would that be under the ACP more, to keep that up to date? 

Mr. Wuu1AMs. Well, with respect to this needs inventory, the Sec- 
retary has assigned it to the Soil Conservation Service to bring that 
up to date. Maybe Mr. Peterson wishes to comment further on that. 

Senator Arken. That is you would bring it up to date as regards, 
we would say, the lime deficiency or the phosphorous deficiency in the 
soil ? 

Mr. Pererson. What we are hoping to get, Senator, is a gross 
physical measurement of the total physical conservation job that is 
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required by major categories of problems, including drainage, erosion, 
and problems of that general nature. It does not contemplate meas- 
uring the nutritive differences between different types of soils. 

Senator Arken. Do you contemplate then reducing that to acres 
or miles or whatever it is? Do you contemplate reducing it to tons 
of lime required or phosphate or feet of tile required ? 

Mr. Prererson. We do not. 

Senator Arken. Do you not almost have to do that to find out what 
you need in way of appropriations ? 

Mr. Prererson. We do not think so, By way of appropriations is 
another question. We do not think that we will need to reduce it 
to individual practices in order to get a physical measurement of the 
size of the problem by major categories. 

Senator Arken. Or the number of trees required ? 

Mr. Pererson. Or the number of trees required. 

Senator Arken. You are not going into that? 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir. 

TOTAL FORESTERS 






Senator Aiken. How many foresters do you have now ?/ 
Mr. Wriu1aMs. I think it is 52 but I will have to check that figure, 
Senator Aiken. It may be 54, but it is right in that order. 

Mr. Pererson. Further, Senator Aiken, the amount of appropria- 
tions for ACP or conservation work generally for any given fiscal 
year may not bear the same relationship to the gross national conser- 
vation needs as for any preceding or subsequent year and it seems 
to us we need to know what the physical needs are and then apply 
whatever resources by way of money we have to those needs. 

Senator Dirksen. This is the inventory you are speaking of ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Arken. I am through. 

Senator Dirksen. How many people will be assigned this inventory 
job? 
COST OF NATIONAL INVENTORY 






Mr. Pererson. We are not contemplating assigning people to the 
inventory job. Weare contemplating getting the inventory job done 
by using people normally employed in our activities and in addition 
to use the judgment of people in State government as well. 















ESTIMATE OF PROJECT COSTS PER ACRE 






Senator Russet. Have you made any estimate as to what this would 
cost an acre over the 3 years? 

Mr. Wiuiiams. Yes, we have. I do not have that figure with me, 
Mr. Chairman. Could we supply that one for the record ? 

Senator Russeiy. Yes, I would like to get that. 

While I am asking to supply for the record, I want a table that will 
deal with these various projects starting with the 11 old projects au- 
thorized in the Flood Control Act back in 1944, status of the project, 
how much has been spent on it, the original estimate of costs, the pres- 
ent estimate of costs, and the percentage of completion on those 11 
projects. 


91653—57——35 
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I would also like a table to give us some idea as to what has happened 
to the 65 pilot projects that were approved in 1953 or 1954. 

Mr. Prrerson. 1953, yes, sir. 

Senator Russeii. A number of them are still active. What has been 
spent on them and the percentage of completion of the work. And 
also a table that will give us some data on the status of your projects 
under the Watershed Protection, Flood Prevention Act, Publie Law 
566 projects; show the ones that are active, the ones that have been 
approved but are still in the planning stage, and location and area 
that those cover by States. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Watershed protection (pilot) 


| 
Estimated 
Estimated Esti- total 
Estimated | percent mated Federal 
Area, total completion,| comple- funds 
Watershed and location acres Federal | structural | tion in to be 
cost measures, fiscal obligated 
June 30, year through 
95 Tune 30, 


Adobe Crowe; Batt. oo ee 
Aiken Creek, Kans., Bee Creek Site No. 1 
Baboosic River, N. H 

Ball Creek, N. Y.4 

Po le Rh ee eee 
Brownell Creek, Nebr 

AU umes 
Calleguas Creek, Calif 

[ River tributaries and Hawk Creek, 


Cory Creek, Pa 

Cow Bayou, Tex 

pe SO er 5 ae ‘ 
Double Creek, Okla 

Dry Creek, Idaho 6. 

Dry Creek, Nebr 

East Willow Creek, Minn 

East Fork of Falling ever, V@--....-<.. 

East Branch of South Fork of Blackwater, Mo. 
po te Re ye ee ieee 


a3 8 


oF 


sone pepgs 


Floyd River, tributaries, upper Plymouth 
Creek and Nassau watershed, Iowa 

Great Brook, N. Y 

aonmcX <....-...- 2... 

Hadley Creek, tl 

Honey Creek, Towa 

Indian Creek; Nebr 

Kiowa Creek, Colo 

Little Delaware-Mission Creeks, Kans 

Little Hoosic above Berlin, N. Y. and Mass_-_- 

Lost Creek, Mo 


Mission Creek, Wash 
Money Creek, Th 
Mule Creek, Iowa 
Muster Creek, Mont.’ 
North Fork of Broad Riv er, Ga_ 
North Fork of Rough River, Ky - 
Old Tom Creek, Ill 
Pequest above USGS gaging station, New 
edna t oe thee gu atad dl deacnwaabeanaenae 
Pleasant Creek, Utah 
Plum Creek, Ky 
Red River, U 
Rocky Fork- 
Salem Fork of Ten Mile Creek, W.Va 
Sandia Mountain tributaries-Bernalillo water- 
shed, New Mexico. 48, 000 
Santaquin, Utah 25, 600 
Scott watershed, South Dakota 2, 560 y 
Six Mile Creek, "Ark 168, 320 | 2, 167, 585 
Snipe Creek, Kans 16, 640 180, 829 99. ; 
Spr ng Valley Creek, Wash. ; 54, 400 EE tt hk Sted ae ke 
a eS Sei 21, 120 319, 832 
Third Creek, N. 66, 240 694, 489 
Tongue River, N. Dak 419,200 | 3,693,715 | 
Twelve Mile Creek, 8: C.................._-.- 78,720 | 1,224,000 | 
Upper Green, Ky 24, 998 373, 348 
Upper Hocking River, including Hunters 
Run, Ohio__--___- 21, 121 883, 974 | 
Upper Hondo tributaries, New Mexico - 192, 000 736, 364 
Upper Salt-Sw: ee tributaries, Salt Creek, 
Nebr-_- ie oa <celeeigs -| 114,516 1, 892, 196 | 
Walnut Creek, Calif_. 80,000 | 2,237, 335 
West Fork Kickapoo, Wis 17, 945 152, 161 
White Tanks, Ariz 178, 560 213, 606 
Wolf River tributaries, Marys and Sand 
Creeks, Tenn 14, 528 452, 686 


Total 3, 079, 806 | 34, 635, 547 | 


— 
SB 


Fos 


5 
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28, 
21 
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1 Includes direct project only for the fiscal year 1957. 

2 Terminated Apr. 1, 1955. 6 Terminated June 30, 1957. 
3 No structural measures. ? Terminated Apr. 1, 1955. 
4 Terminated Dec. 31, 1956. ®*Terminated June 30, 1957. 
5 Terminated July 1, 1954. ® Terminated May 1954. 
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TRANSFER FROM ACP 


Senator Russexy. One other question before you go on, Mr. Wil- 
liams. 

You gave me a figure of $7,098,000 as transfer from ACP. Was 
that for 1956 ¢ 

Mr. WittiAMs. 1956 program year. 

Senator Russeti. The 1957 program year would show a substantial 
increase in that amount; would it not? 

Mr. Wuu14Ms. The estimate at the beginning of the Enns year 
was $7,500,000. The actual amount of transfer to date as of April 15 
the actual amount transferred in the 1957 program year was $5,870,- 
312.96. 

Senator Russeiu. So it shows a decrease for 1957 ? 

Mr. WituraMs. Part; the transfer has not all taken place. 

Senator Russeiy. That program is on calendar-year basis? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. That is correct, on a crop-year basis. 

Senator Russexz. Yes. All right, Mr. Williams. 

Senator DworsHak. May I ask one question ? 

Senator Russeiy. Yes. 


LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO WATERSHED PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsuak. Under your flood-control watershed program, 
Mr. Williams, you are asking $13,220,000. How much money is re- 
quired to be matched by local tax units on this program ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. That is not a fixed formula, Senator. 

Mr. Brown, do you have the figures there on what the experience 
shows to date on local contributions ? 

Mr. Brown. The experience to date shows that the Federal cost is 
about 60 percent and the local cost about 40 percent on that program. 

Senator Dworsnak. Do you tie that in so there is a full awareness 
locally that if the projects are important they are deserving of local 
support ¢ 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Senator Dworsnak. Do you undertake any of these projects with- 
out matching funds? 


TYPE OF LOCAL CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Brown. For example, the local organizations are required to 
furnish land easements and rights-of-way and to obligate themselves 
for operation and maintenance. They are required to install all of 
the necessary land treatment measures prior to construction, just as 
under the Public Law 566 program. 

Senator Dworsnak. That is part of the local contribution ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Senator Dworsnak. Thank you. 

Senator Russeii. All right, Mr. Williams. 


LAND IN SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE AND VERMONT 


Senator Arken. I would like to ask one more question. 

I notice in the number of agricultural lands in soil conservation dis- 
tricts in New Hampshire, 5,563,000; in Vermont, 3,527,000. That is 
all the land there is in New Hampshire, is it not? I was wondering 
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how we got so much more land in the smaller State. I suppose it is 
all in except national forests. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Both States are fully organized in districts. 

Senator Arken. But Vermont is t the larger State and I am won- 
dering how you got this. 

es Wittiams. There may be some Federal land exclusion involved 
in that. 

Senator Arken. You mean Federal land to be excluded in Vermont 
but not in New Hampshire? 

Mr. WrutaMs. It could be under the different State enabling acts. 
Each State has its own enabling act, so it would vary. 


Senator Arken. There are about 200,000 acres in Vermont in na- 
tional forests but here is 2 million acres difference. 

Senator Stennis. What page is that on ? 

Mr. Dorny. 264. 


Senator Arxen. That is right. That must be at least all of the land. 
Would you check that ? 


Mr. Wiu1aMs. I believe that is right. We will check that. 


Senator Arken. Will you check that and let me know? 
Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Fine. 


(The infoimation requested follows :) 


Aevanaes & in the States of New Bompohics and Vermont 


Acreage of agri- 

| Total acres in | cultural and 
State ! in soil conserva- 

tion districts 


New apa 
Vermont. ote 





11954 census of agriculture. 


The number of acres referred to are the acres of agricultural land included in 
the soil conservation districts for the States of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
on which the Soil Conservation Service has authority to work under the State 
soil conservation district law, and not the total acreage in each State. 


STATEMENT OF ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. Wiiu1ams. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
happy to appear before you once again to discuss the work of the Soil 

nservation Service and to explain its financial needs for the coming 
fiscal year. 

As the technical arm for soil and water conservation, watershed pro- 
tection and flood prevention for the Department of Agriculture, the 
Soil Conservation Service now has assigned responsibility for a num- 
ber of activities within the Department. Never before have public 
interest in and demands for services in this field been greater than 
they are today. For these reasons, I feel it may be helpful to you to 
supplement briefly the information already available to you in the 
budget justifications. 


ASSISTANCE TO SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


The conservation operations item is the one under which the Soil 
Conservation Service provides technical assistance to farmers and 
ranchers through soil conservation districts in all States and Terri- 
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tories. More than 90 percent of all the farms and ranches in the 
Nation are in locally managed districts. At the close of the 1956 
fiscal year, the Soil Conservation Service was assisting more than 
2,700 conservation districts, in which there are more than 1,644,000 
nrrene farmers and ranchers who operate about 487 million acres 
of land. 

During the 1956 fiscal year, there was a net increase of 47 in the 
number of districts organized by farmers and ranchers. This in- 
crease comprised more than 28 million acres. A total of 164 addi- 
tions comprising nearly 37 million acres was made to 96 other existing 
districts. 

During the past fiscal year, nearly 123,000 additional farmers and 
ranchers began cooperating with their soil conservation districts, and 
more than 90,000 basic conservation plans were prepared with Service 
help. These plans, as you know, provide for the proper use and treat- 
ment of all the land on a farm or ranch and saibeals to the develop- 
ment of a well-rounded conservation program. 

The interest of farmers and ranchers in the older districts, the con- 
tinuing formation of new districts, and the addition of acreage to 
other districts are constantly increasing the workload of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

The workload of the Service involves the making of soil surveys, 
helping to plan farms and ranches and assistance with the applica- 
tion of practices, followup on planned land use adjustments and the 





like, with both the old and the new cooperators. There are now twice 
as many cooperators in districts as in 1950 and three times as many as 
in 1947. 


PURPOSE OF FUND INCREASE 


The amount of the increase in this appropriation would enable us 
(1) to furnish technical assistance to the farmers and ranchers in the 
40 new soil conservation districts that we expect will be organized 
in the 1958 fiscal year ($929,750); (2) to provide additional staff to 
accelerate soil surveys in the field and the preparation of soil survey 
reports ($1,368,000) ; (3) to provide accelerated technical assistance 
in conservation planning and land treatment in additional areas 
selected for giving special attention to low-income farm families 
($395,500) ; and (4) for the Government’s contributions to the civil 
service retirement fund, which are now required to be financed from 
the appropriations from which the employees’ salaries are paid 
rather than through lump-sum appropriations made by the Congress 
($3,351,750). 

Senator Russett. Does that cover the fund transferred from the 
ACP and soil bank appropriations? Or do you have to deduct from 
them ? 

Mr. Dorny. This does not cover the increase under those items. 
The transfers include the retirement costs. 


Senator Russety. You have about 1114 million appropriations, 
then. that have to sustain the deductions for this in addition to the 
$3,351,000? 


Mr. Dorny. Yes. 
Mr. Wiii1ams. Each appropriation item would carry with it the 
retirement figure. 
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Senator Russexx. If you allocate, say, the $4 million from the soil 
bank, does that percentagewise show in the allocation, or do you set 
that aside as you go ahead and pay it out? 

Mr. Dorwy. That is included in that amount. We would pay our 
retirement contributions out of that amount. 

Senator Russe.u. More bookkeeping. All right, sir. 

Mr. Wixutams. Before moving ahead into some of the other major 
phases, I would like to say a word about the continuing need to 
accelerate soil survey work. As you know, the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Water Resources has urged that the national soil survey 
be completed in the next 15 years. In the Agricultural Act of 1956, 
the Congress directed that the soil survey be carried forward to com- 

letion “as rapidly as possible.” Since both the executive and legis- 
ative branches of the Government have given this matter such strong 
emphasis, and since the uses for soil survey information are expand- 
ing so rapidly, we are budgeting accordingly. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION PLANNING 


As of April 1, 1957, 646 applications had been received from 46 
States for assistance in carrying out watershed projects. Under pro- 
visions of Public Law 566 assistance in the development of watershed 
plans had been approved for 249 of these applications in 45 States. 

In order to respond to the constantly increasing demand for as- 
sistance in watershed planning, 42 watershed planning parties have 
been authorized. We have received 99 additional applications and 
approved planning asistance for 77 watersheds this fiscal year up to 
April 1. 

The enactment of Public Law 1018, amending Public Law 566, tem- 
porarily interrupted the watershed planning process until new rules, 
regulations, and procedures required by the new law could be de- 
veloped and distributed. 

In addition, many plans that were in the advanced stage of plan- 
ning or nearing completion required major revisions and renegotia- 
tion with the local organization. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that Public Law 1018 was enacted 
last session of Congress. 

As a result of these unavoidable delays, planning has not proceeded 
as rapidly as originally scheduled. However, as of April 1, 1957, 33 
tentative work plans and 5 final work plans had been prepared, in 
addition to plans for the 35 projects which have been put into opera- 
tion. We expect that 83 projects will be in operation by June 30, 
1957, and that 80 additional projects will reach the operations stage 
in the fiscal year 1958. 

The budget provides for an increase of $252,600 for planning activi- 
ties and $156,600 for retirement costs. 


PROJECTS IN THE OPERATIONS STAGE 


The effect of the Public Law 1018 amendments to Public Law 566 
on watersheds approved for operations before its enactment was much 
the same as the effect on watershed planning. Unavoidable delays 
occurred. Cost sharing on watershed work plans approved for opera- 
tion had to be renegotiated with local organizations, and supplemental 
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watershed work plan agreements had to be developed. However, 35 
projects were in operation as of April 1, 1957. e work plans for 
these projects have works of improvement scheduled for this fiscal 
year that require about $4 million of Federal funds. These funds 
are available. 

This activity is expected to increase substantially during 1958. The 
budget provides for an increase of $8,535,800 for installation and 
$78,000 for retirement costs. 


WATERSHED PROJECT LOANS 


The Administrator of the Farmers’ Home Administration has been 
delegated the responsibility for carrying out the authority to make 
loans or advancements to local organizations to finance the local share 
of cost of carrying out works of improvement provided for in the act. 
As of February 1, 1957, procedures were being developed by the 
Farmers’ Home Administration for the loan features of the program. 
The budget for the fiscal year 1958 provides for an increase of 
$1,500,000 for loans under authority of section 8 of the act. 


PILOT WATERSHEDS 


During this fiscal year we are carrying on work in 57 pilot water- 
shed projects; 5 of the original 62 designated projects have been 
discontinued at the request of the sponsors. 

One additional project has been approved for closing at the end 
of this fiscal year. The principal structual measures in 18 projects 


are expected to be 90 percent or more completed by June 30, 1957. 
The installation of the planned land-treatment measures has been 
delayed by the serious drought conditions that have prevailed for 
the past year or two in some projects. In some others, the farmers 
have been unable to install the measures as rapidly as planned, be- 
cause of adverse economic factors. In general, the application of 
land-treatment measures is proceeding at a satisfactory rate. 

Four of these projects are now scheduled for completion in fiscal 
year 1959, 9 in fiscal year 1960; the remaining 11 projects will need to 
be kept in an active status at least through the fiscal year 1961, and 
some of them possibly even longer, in order to accomplish satisfac- 
tory watershed treatment demonstrations. 

We wish to point out that the Federal cost of the pilot program 
as originally presented to this committee in 1953 did not include the 
cost of evaluation studies. The House committee that year indi- 
cated that appropriate studies should be undertaken to determine the 
quantitative results in flood reduction, sediment damages, economic 
benefits and related factors obtained from the projects. This we 
have proceeded to do. 

We estimate that the cost of these evaluations continued through the 
fiscal year 1961, as they should be, will amount to about $2 million 
which would bring the total cost of the pilot watersheds, including 
the evaluation studies, to about $34,428,000. 

Due to near completion of some projects and rescheduling of others, 
the budget provides for a net decrease of $2,562,000 for “Pilot water- 
sheds,” consisting of an increase of $130,400 for retirement costs and 
a program reduction of $2,692,400. 
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COORDINATION OF WATER RESOURCES PROGRAMS 


The need for the Department of Agriculture to participate in the 
development of overall water resources programs for the watersheds 
and river basins of the country is recognized in section 6 of Public 
Law 566. It authorizes the Department of Agriculture to cooperate 
with other Federal, State and local agencies to make investigations 
and surveys of the watersheds of rivers and other waterways as a 
basis for the development of coordinated programs. 

Executive Order 10584 prescribes rules and regulations relating to 
the administration of the Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act and directs the Departments of the Army, Interior, and 
Agriculture to coordinate their resources planning work. 

The budget provides increases under this activity only for retire- 
ment costs in the amount of $39,000, 


FLOOD PREVENTION IN 11 AUTHORIZED WATERSHEDS 


Under the Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, as amended and 
supplemented, the Department participates with local interests in the 
planning and installation of works of improvement for reduction of 
floodwater and sediment damages in 11 authorized watersheds com- 
prising about 30 million acres. 

During the past fiscal year (1956) detailed work plans were devel- 
oped for 16 subwatersheds in the 11 authorized flood prevention wa- 
tersheds. This completes 262 such work plans covering about 14,- 
275,000 acres, or 47 percent of the authorized area. 

The budget includes an increase of $1,011,000 under the flood pre- 
vention item to enable us to accelerate the installation of works of 
improvement and conservation land-treatment measures on the 11 
watersheds and $209.000 for retirement costs. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


Under the Case-Wheeler Act, ya 7g and other irrigation 


development work is being done in the Eden Valley project in Wyo- 
ming. All work has been completed on all other such projects 
planned for development. The cated provides for an increase of 
$110,300 for program activities and $7,700 for retirement costs. 

Senator Russert. When are we ever going to get through with 
that project, Mr. Williams? 


EDEN VALLEY PROJECT IN WYOMING 


Mr. Wiiu1ims. The Eden Valley project. Do you have the sched- 
ule on that, Mr. Dorny? TI believe it is 1961 fiscal year. We will 
check that. 

Senator Russett. There were a number of those, and all of them 
have been wound up but this one. This one seems just like Ten- 
nyson’s Brook: it just runs on and on. 

Mr. Wiis. This particular one is geared to the construction 
activities of the Bureau of Reclamation. The lands cannot be devel- 
oped and left barren ahead of the time that water is available. So 
actually the cost is strung out over a period of years, rather than 
being bunched up in a short period of time. 
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Senator Russery. You think it will be completed in fiscal 1961 ¢ 

Mr. WiutraMs. I believe that is the schedule. We can check it for 
the record. 

Mr. Dorny. In 1962 it will be finished. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Witu1ams. The Soil Conservation Service now has responsi~ 
bility for the Great Plains conservation program, under Public Law 
1021, 84th Congress. The Service also is responsible fer providing 
technical services in connection with the agricultural conservation 
program, the soil-bank program, rural development program, and 
soil and water conservation loans made through the Farmers Home 
Administration. All of these programs will be discussed separately 
during these hearings. 

We are making good progress in discharging the responsibilities 
assigned to the Soil Conservation Service in the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. During 1955 program year, the Soil Conservation 
Service provided technical services to about 378,000 farmers and 
ranchers who received cost-sharing assistance on permanent-type 
practices. About two-thirds of these were district cooperators. 

About three-fourths of the costs of technical service on ACP work 
during the 1955 program year were financed through transfer of 
about $7 million from the agricultural conservation program under 
the 5-percent-transfer authority as contained in the appropriation 
language. The other one-fourth of the cost of this work was financed 
with funds available under the SCS conservation-operations appro- 

riation. Transfer agreements were signed in 2,851 counties in the 

Jnited States. 

In addition to technical responsibilities in certain ACP practices, 
the SCS also cooperates with the Farmers’ Home Administration in 
making recommendations for soil and water conservation loans. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1956 about $12 million was loaned: to individuals 
and associations for these purposes by the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration. It is estimated that $13 million will be loaned in 1957, and 
about the same amount in the fiscal year 1958. 

In the rural development program, the service made available out 
of the increase in our conservation-operations appropriation last year, 
the equivalent of 1 half-time soil surveyor and 1 soil conservationist 
for assistance in most of the fifty-odd pilot counties which have been 
designated for getting the program underway. As already pointed 
out, the budget proposes an increase of $395,000 in our conservation- 


operations item to step up our assistance in this program in additional 
pilot counties. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


The two-way-communication arrangement established between the 
Agricultural Research Service and the Soil Conservation Service on 
research is functioning smoothly and efficiently. In addition to 
written reports, numerous conferences between technicians of the two 
Services make possible the effective planning of research and use of 
the results. 

The ARS has three increase items in its budget request this year 
which directly affect our work. The first is the $1,565,000 increase to 
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intensify work on soil and water conservation research. The others 
are $250,000 to enlarge agricultural engineering research on equipment 
and $835,000 to expand economic research. Information which would 
come from these studies is urgently needed by our technicians in their 
work of assisting farmers and ranchers to develop farm and ranch 
plans. 

We desire particularly to support these items in the ARS budget 
estimates. 

In conclusion, let me say that the funds proposed in the President’s 
budget for the Soil Conservation Service represent, in our judgment, 
essential amounts for providing assistance to soil conservation districts 
and for meeting the Service’s obligations under watershed and other 
authorizations. We hope you will consider these requests favorably. 

We will continue to strive for maximum efficiency in all our plan- 
ning and operations, in order to spread our available manpower and 
other facilities and get the most accomplished we possibly can in the 
shortest time. ‘To this end, we are continuing to concentrate on im- 
proved operations management, selective recruitment and intensified 
training of technical personnel. We are encouraging soil conservation 
district governing bodies, community watershed and other affected 
non-Federal interests to carry the maximum share of the local leader- 
ship and program participation load. 

Our goal remains that of getting still needed practices on the land— 
on the farms, ranches and watersheds of the Nation—as fast as possible, 
consistent with obtaining a full measure of sound and lasting conserva- 
tion for each dollar of public or private money expended. 

This completes my formal statement; but if the committee has any 
more questions, I shall do my best to answer them. 


GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


Senator Russet. Mr. Williams, you said that the Soil Conservation 
Service has the responsibility for the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram that we established, I believe, last year. Does that mean for the 
planning or for the handling of the actual program in the field? 

Mr. Prrerson. May I respond to that, Mr. Chairman 4 

Senator Russeix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prrerson. That responsibility is placed in the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in order to have one agency to hold accountable. There 
are 10 agencies in the Department that are either directly or indi- 
rectly involved in this program in one way or another. We will go 
into that more fully when we cover that item. But provision has 
been made for the cooperation of the affected agencies in the Depart- 
ment to carry that Great Plains program forward. The administra- 
tive responsibility has been placed in the Soil Conservation Service in 
order that it may not be disbursed and one agency can be held ac- 
countable for advancing the program. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Senator Russexix. Does that mean the Soil Conservation Service 
will handle the distribution of the budget estimate of $20 million 
for this work? 
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Mr. Prrerson. Presently that is being held in the Secretary’s office, 
Mr. Chairman. An allocation will be made to the Soil Conservation 
Service, to the ACP, to the CSS, to the Office of Information. 


Senator Russenn. So you will make a separate presentation on that 
item 4 


Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russetu. That is a rather substantial new item in the 
budget, and 

Mr. Prererson. Yes; it is. 

Senator Russett. We would be interested in knowing about the 
details of it. 

Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. I do not think I have any questions. 

Senator Russet. Senator Dworshak. 





SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


Senator DworsHak. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Williams, you state on page 9 that you are requesting an in- 
crease of $1,565,000 to intensify work on soil and water conservation 
research. Who aoa your research ? 

Mr. WitiaMs. ricultural Research Service and State experi- 
ment stations. The 2 Ball Conservation Service does no research work 
of its own except in connection with the soil survey itself. 

Senator DworsHak. It is done through the cass research activi- 
ties of the Department? 

Mr. WiturAMs. That is right. 

Senator Russetn. Senator Aiken. 


GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


Senator Arken. When do you expect the Great Plains program to 
actually get underway ? 

Mr. Pererson. We are planning the operation will get underway 
the first of the new fiscal year, assuming the appropriations become 
available. 

Senator Arken. Are the landowners showing an inclination to sign 
up for cooperative work ? 

Mr. Pererson. We have no way of knowing that, Senator Aiken, as 
yet, because the program is new, and it has never been presented to 
them. 

There has been a great deal of preliminary discussion, going back 
many years in the Aa Plains area, cracls eentering around the 
Great, Plains Council, which, as I think you know, is formed through 
the State land-grant colleges. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED RAINFALL ON PROGRAM 


Senator A1xen. I wondered if the fact they have been getting more 
rain, not only dampened the land but dampened the enthusiasm to 
sign up to take the land out of cultivation. __, 

“Mr. Pererson. C ertainly, when the intensity of a roblem of land 
use lessens, as it does when they have moisture in that region, it i8 
logical to assume that the ardor or undertaking long-term conserya- 
tion, it seems to me, may lessen. We do not know that. 
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On the other hand, it is logical to assume so. 

Senator Arken. On the other hand, it is the only time they can get 
it reseeded into grass. 

Mr. Pererson. That is also true. My personal observation on that, 
in company with Mr. Williams here, leads me to believe that. those 
farmers and ranchers who have undertaken conservation farming, 
either with the soil-conservation districts or independently, do create 
a nucleus around which this program has some hope of making 
progress. 

You will recall that most of our payments had been for emergency 
wind tillage or some other type of emergency payments after the 
damage had occurred. This program, on which we will get into more 
detail subsequently, is pointed at overcoming the climatic hazards of 
farming in the plain region so as to make less necessary the expendi- 
ture of large sums of emergency practices after the damage has been 
done. 

Senator Arken. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


Senator Russeti. Mr. Williams, I believe that the research forthe 
Soil Conservation has been removed from under your jurisdiction 
now and is in the Agricultural Research Service; is that correct? 

Mr. Wixurams. That is correct. 

Senator Russet. I assume you are familiar with the research, with 
particular reference to the soil conservation. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russet. Do you regard this item of $1,565,000 as sufficient 
to take care of the needs on soil and water conservation research ? 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Chairman, the research needs that were listed 
this past year and for the last several years, present a long-term pro- 
gram, which, I assume, will take a number of years to complete, not 
only by ARS and State experiment stations, but everyone who can 
help with the job. I suspect the budget estimates for no single year 
— encompass everything that has been proposed as possible to be 

one. 

We do think it recognizes the most urgent of the problems. 


RESEARCH AT WATKINSVILLE, GA. 


Senator Russeii. [ have had a number of letters from specialists in 
this field with regard to the station at Watkinsville, Ga. They seem 
to think that station has been operating on a shoestring for several 
years. Do you know whether there is any increase provided for that 
activity this year? 

Mr. Wriui1ams. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, specifically. That 
would have to be checked. 

Senator Russetx. I neglected to ask about this when the research 
people were here. 

Mr. Pererson. I would be glad to look into that matter, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you wish, and give you a report on it. 

Senator Russexx. All right, sir. 

Task to have these letters placed in the record. 
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(The letters referred to and information requested follow :) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 


Athens, Ga., January 22, 1957. 
Hon. RicHArD B. RUSSELL, 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: I have been informed that the Department of Agri- 
eulture budget request includes a $118,580 operating budget for the Watkins- 
ville station for 1958. I was interested in trying to find out just how the Depart- 
ment arrived at this particular figure since it was so far out of line with our 
recommendations for an adequate program in soil conservation research at the 
Watkinsville station. 5 

I find that what appears on the face of it to be a $26,000 increase for conserva- 
tion research at Watkinsville is brought about by including, in the Watkinsville 
request, funds paid from the Production Economics Branch as their part in sup- 
porting the research work on the beef-cattle units and also funds paid by the 
Agricultural Engineering Research Branch for the horizontal silo and sod-seeding 
research work, some of which is located on the Watkinsville station. The follow- 
ing breakdown of figures, I believe, will clarify this point. 








Research branch 1956 =| 1987 1958 
Gel Comeervetities. 2.035) si5i6.- 2.2 - iste sie Sm abd $59, 000 $61, 240 $79, 740 
Semler RGtOArIng... ... .. . . .- sec sie on -ecccecccenssns 14, 840 23, 200 30, 740 
Pein sagen cneerictpenpoatagnoperssaneiat 8,000 | ; 8,00 8, 000 
seca BEA er os Ses 81, 840 | 92, 440 118, 480 
! 





The total shown for the three research branches of the Farm and Land Man- 
agement Division, Agricultural Research Service, is allocated for projects whose 
headquarters are in Georgia. But the Production Economics and Agricultural 
Engineering Research Branches carry on work at other locations as well as at 
the Watkinsville station with the funds shown above. 

The statement I submitted to you on January 7 had to do with the additional 
funds which we felt were necessary to adequately support a research program 
at the Watkinsville station which was directly related to the conservation and 
utilization of soil and water. This money should be allocated to the Soil and 
Water Conservation Research Branch of the Farm and Land Management Di- 
vision, ARS, as an increase over and above any funds now allocated to that 
Branch. 

I don’t want to give you the impression that we do not approve and endorse 
the studies being conducted on the beef-cattle units and on silo and sed-seeding 
research, because we feel that these projects are very important, too, and, in 
the case of the beef-cattle units, the research program does fit in very closely 
with our overall soil- and water-management program. 

I hope that I have not confused the issue by this letter, but I did want to 
point out that the $118,480 budget request for the work at Watkinsville included 
some $38,740 for the Production Economics and Agricultural Engineering Re- 
search Branches. Thanks a lot for your patience in reading this long letter. 

Most sincerely, 
R. H. DRrIrTMIer, 
Chairman, Division of Agricultural Engineering. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 


Athens, Ga., January 7, 1957. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, 


Senator Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DearR SENATOR RuSSELL: Some time ago, Mr. W. M. Holsenbeck, chairman. 
Oconee River Soil Conservation District, wrote you with reference to the work 
of the Southern Piedmont Experiment Station and the need for additional finan- 
cial support of the station. Mr. Holsenbeck indicated the total amount of money 
which he felt was needed. 


91653—57——36 
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As you know our agricultural experiment stations cooperate very closely with 
the Soil Conservation Research Branch of the Agricultural Research Service, 
not only at the Watkinsville station but also at both Fleming and Tifton. We 
eouldn’t ask for better cooperators—all the research at the three stations is 
jointly planned and carried out together. So, whatever helps them also helps 
the State of Georgia and, of course, the entire southeastern region. 

Because of our interest, and also because I helped prepare the estimate upon 
which Mr. Holsenbeck’s figures were based, I thought it might be helpful to you 
to have the detailed breakdown of the items included in the overall figures. I 
want to assure you that the cost estimate is not padded—it’s as factual and real- 
istic as we could make it. A copy of the breakdown it attached. 

Tf you have already received this information from the ARS, then I apologize 
for taking up your time with this letter. 

When the budget is considered by the Appropriations Committee, I sincerely 
hope that the funds suggested by Mr. Holsenbeck, and which I have itemized on 
the attached sheet, will come as an increase in funds and not have to be 
absorbed by the Soil Conservation Research Branch from existing budgets. If 
the latter were done, then it would be necessary for them to cut their alloca- 
tions to both Fleming and Tifton along with cuts elsewhere. 

I want you to know that we deeply appreciate your continuing interest in our 
cooperative research programs, the support you have always given to these pro- 
grams, and the fact that you were responsible for the appropriations which 
made the work at Fleming, Tifton, and Watkinsville possible. 

If, after reviewing the material I am enclosing, you have any specific ques- 
tions, please let me know and I'll be only too glad to provide you with any 
additional information you want. 

Here’s wishing for you and yours a bright, happy, and prosperous New Year. 

Most sincerely yours, 
R. H. DRirTMIer, 
(‘hairman, Division of Agricultural Engineering. 


SovuTHERN PrepMont ConseRVATION EXPERIMENT SratTion, WATKINSVILLE, Ga, 


Cost estimate for adequate support of the soil and water conservation research program 


Annual recurring expenditures_- 























alee wna” ani een Sh aceite Be tates nee $95, 155 
15 9 hi wery ; | 
Present | Needed | Increase 
Salaries.......... lnthdinbvkesrey- cai ei hbo $54, 100 | $109,255 | $55, 155 
I IN nites ain Seueenes apabenaitinstaell 7, 140 39, 140 | 32, 000 
Equipment replacement.__...-..___.____-.-.--_--._- 0 | 8,000 | 8, 000 
WAR desea cris sth 0s _orsi-a gud ak | 61, 240 | 156,305 | 95, 185 
Physical plant and facilities__...................... J brn 54 ES. Jou a 197, 500 
Land elearing and smoothing ---__._.__-_-- poees apikhcalies piddévac tind. er 
Buildings-__- ar Oerdinuttr wetinneiniiaheins “ogietin4 ute ican 140, 000 
Field office and laboratory Lad 35, 500 
Crop procurement and storage - 40, 000 


Plant propagation tea et eeri Sheetal ~~ 
Machine storage and maintenance (2) -_- : 15, 000 
Feed and hay storage (3) _-_- 


uscdiul AGL ty 20). a ee. 15,000 

eo it citi dw dipna din SARA Saeed ake > OaD ain el 10, 000 
I 2s a sesinradincas ile aleapelapnls ncuicesbansaceretupaiara es eiimcaa 10, 000 
Equipment _--.-_- 4 47, 000 
Trucks 9, 000 
Tractors and machinery - - - 14, 000 
Irrigation ; ; Panam dei ; 12, 000 
Office and laboratory - - - ‘ ¥ .. 8.000 

Rs 5. ape wees ’ ; Sale cat GD 
Total... apaeit.......... sa in as halla i aac “197, 500 
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OcoNEE RIVER Sort CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 


Winder, Ga., November 21, 1956. 
Hon. RicHaArD B. RUSSELL, 


United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dick: The board of supervisors of the Oconee River Soil Conservation 
District on the 7th of November unanimously adopted a resolution proposing 
better financial support for the Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment 
Station at Watkinsville, Ga. At our request, the State soil-conservation com- 
mittee endorsed this resolution on November 8. The Georgia Association of 
Soil Conservation District Supervisors is being asked to endorse the same reso- 
lution at its meeting, December 3—5, 1956. We have every assurance they will 
approve this action. 

A copy of this resolution is being sent you with this letter. We hope you will 
receive it with favor and use your valuable influence to see that this station 
is adequately financed. 

We believe the research work this station is doing is vital to the welfare 
of our district and the Southeast. It has never been adequately financed to meet 
the needs for research in the field of soil and water conservation. 

A statement on the research program at the Southern Piedmont Conservation 
Experiment Station is appended hereto, because we believe you will find it of 
interest and value. You will note that it includes both a statement of the 
present program and the future needs of this station. 

We believe there will be required to meet these needs increased appro- 
priations totaling about $200,000 for improving the physical facilities, and 
then about $100,000 above the present expenditures of approximately $61,000 
per year for salaries and operating expenses. We would like to suggest that 
you request of the proper officials in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture the specific information on what would be required to operate this station 
on an adequate basis. 

We know you have a keen interest in the progress of this station. Your 


efforts in seeing that adequate funds are made available will mean much to the 
suecess of this fine work. 


With kindest regards to you, 
Very truly yours, 


W. M. Hoisenseck, Chairman. 


RESOLUTION PROPOSING BETTER FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR THE SOUTHERN PIEDMONT 
CONSERVATION EXPERIMENT STATION, WATKINSVILLE, GA. 


Whereas the Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment Station, located at 
Watkinsville, Oconee County, Ga., is devoting its efforts through research to 
finding solutions to soil- and water-conservation problems; and 

Whereas the Oconee River Soil Conservation District promotes the adoption 
and use of soil- and water-conservation practices on the farms of this district; 
and 

Whereas the results of research at the Southern Piedmont Conservation Ex- 
periment Station have untold value in the program of the Oconee River Soil 
Conservation District, and in other districts of Georgia and neighboring States; 
and 


Whereas there are many conservation problems on which research work is 
urgently needed ; and 

Whereas the land of the Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment Station 
is owned by the United States Department of Agriculture and, because of in- 
sufficient appropriations of funds, only a part of the land is now being used to 
its maximum potential for research purposes ; and 

Whereas with adequate financial suport the staff of the Southern Piedmont 
Conservation Experiment Station could conduct more and better research work 
to aid the soil conservation districts of Georgia and other States in their vital 
work of conserving soil and water : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of the Oconee River Soil Conservation 
District, That: 

1. Adequate financial support be endorsed for a full and comprehensive re- 
search program in soil and water conservation at the Southern Piedmont Con- 
servation Experiment Station. This suport should include funds to provide a 
competent technical staff, enough laborers to work with the technicians, modern 
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machines and equipment to properly perform the field and laboratory work, 
buildings of proper design and construction for the intended use, and sufficient 
operating funds to carry the work forward at an acceptable rate. 

2. The Senators and Representatives from Georgia in the Congress of the 
United States be requested to use all the influence available to them to see that 
the appropriation of funds to the Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment 
Station is increased to an amount that will enable that station to do conservation 
research work in keeping with the potential there. 

3. The present staff of the Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment Sta- 
tion be commended for the large amount of research work it has been able to 
accomplish with the limited funds available during the past several years. 

4. The Georgia Association of Soil Conservation District Supervisors, the 
State soil conservation commitee, and other organizations and agencies inter- 
ested in the conservation of soil and water resources be asked to endorse this 
resolution. 

Adopted by unanimous vote in regular session assembled this 7th day of 
November 1956. 

OCONEE River Sor CONSERVATION District SUPERVISORS, 
W. M. Hatsenseck, Chairman, 

W. H. Breepiove, Member, 

G. H. Martin, Member, 

Dean §S. Lorr, Member, 

A. W. GREEN, Sr., Member, 

J. H. Town, Member. 


THe Som aNnp WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH PROGRAM AT THE SOUTHERN 
PIEDMONT CONSERVATION EXPERIMENT STATION, WATKINSVILLE, GA. 


History 


The Southern Piedmont Conservation Exepriment Station consists of 981 acres 
of land, all federally owned, of Cecil and associated soils, representative of the 
Southern Piedmont region. The land was purchased in 1987 by the Soil Con- 
servation Service to serve as a regional center for soil and water conservation 
research. Experimental work started about 1942. In the fall of 1952, the 
station and its personnel were transferred to the Agricultural Research Service 
under Secretarial Memorandum No. 1318. 


Participating research groups 


The station is now administered by the Soil and Water Conservation Research 
Branch of the Agricultural Research Service. However, two other branches 
of Agricultural Research Service, the Production Economics Branch and the 
Agricultural Engineering Branch, cooperate to some extent. All work at the 
station is cooperative with the Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Staff 


The present staff of the station consists of Mr. John R. Carreker, super- 
intendent; Mr. B. H. Hendrickson, crop management; Mr. W. E. Adams, rota- 
tions and soil fertility; Mr. John F. Thornton, irrigation; and Mr. A. P. Barnett, 
runoff and erosion control. In addition, a soil physicist will be assigned to the 
station as soon as a suitable candidate can be located. These men are assisted 
by a staff of nine aids and laborers. Many members at the Georgia Agricultural 
Experiment Station work directly with this staff in the conduct of the important 
research studies. 


Resources 


This station is underfinanced. The station program never developed to the 
level originally envisioned nor has it been possible for it to fully meet and attack 
all of the important research problems recommended in the Soil Conservation 
Service research needs listings’ In 1952, at the time of the transfer, the station 
budget was approximately $37,000. Since that time the Agricultural Research 
Service has gradually increased the budget to the present $54,000 level. Rising 
costs for technicians, labor, equipment, and supplies have reduced the effective- 
ness of these budget increases. Despite these limitations, the staff has made 
many noteworthy accomplishments in the conservation field. 
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Past accomplishments 


Research studies to date have included measurements of the relationship be- 
tween rainfall, runoff, and soil losses from various cropping practices on different 
land slopes. Cropping practices have been developed to control runoff and ero- 
sion and improve soil fertility. Crop rotations, pasture systems, and plant asso- 
ciations for soil protection were developed and then evaluated on a farm unit 
of 100 acres. 

Irrigation practices and rates of moisture use by crops have been studied. 
Methods of establishing stands of tree seedlings in reforestation program were 
worked out. Findings from all these studies furnished much of the technical 
foundation for the vast program of soil and water conservation developed and 
applied on farms throughout the South by the Soil Conservation Service and 
other agricultural agencies. 


The present research program 


Research work underway at the station involves the following broad fields of 
soil and water conservation: Erosion control, tillage, crop rotations, irrigation, 
and soil fertility on field plots, and the integration of soil and water conservation 
practices in conservation systems of farming on farm-sized research units. 

The station is the largest soil and water conservation research installation 
in the Southeastern United States. All activities are aimed solely toward im- 
proving conservation farming. 


Erosion and runoff 


Investigations are underway to determine the effect of different cropping 
sequences in controlling erosion and runoff. Measurements are being made on 
different land classes having varying lengths and degree of slope. These studies 
show that grass-based rotations are necessary to minimize erosion and runoff, 


Tillage 


Studies at the station show that tillage practices which utilize crop residues 
as mulches are effective in conserving soil and water. Reduced crop yields, how- 
ever, often result. Some of the current investigations are aimed at ways of over- 
coming the decrease in crop yields due to the effects of mulch tillage. 


Grass-base rotations 


Crop-rotation studies at the station have shown that effective soil conservation 
in the Southern Piedmont is dependent upon grass-base rotations. To further 
investigate and refine grass-base rotations, new rotation studies have been ini- 
tiated, the establishment and maintenance of various grass-legume combinations 
are being investigated, and a legume-inoculation project has been started. 


Water management practice 


Studies are underway to determine optimum methods of land grading and 
smoothing to permit use of parallel terraces and improved waterway cross- 
section. Development of improved water-management structures will facilitate 
mechanization by eliminating point rows, and uneven topographic conditions. 


Irrigation 


Irrigation investigations at the station have been concerned largely with cotton 
and corn. Many of the important advances in irrigation practices for cotton in 
the Southeast have been made here. Consumptive use data for these crops have 
been carefully determined and are in wide use. 

Soil fertility 

It is recognized that use of fertilizers and development of an adequate level 
of soil fertility in the soil plays an important role in conservation farming. To 
this end, fertilizer experiments have been initiated recently at the station with 
the following objectives: 

1. Determination of the most efficient rates of different phosphate fertilizers 
and times of application for maximum production of forages. Inasmuch as lim- 
ing influences the efficiency of phosphates and the growth of leguminous forages, 
each phosphate treatment is tested under a range of liming rates. 

2. Determination of the fertilizer requirements of coastal and common Ber- 
muda grass with and without crimson clover. 

3. Investigation of the sulfur needs of crops. 

4. Determination of the best times to apply nitrogen on corn and cotton. 
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Farm research unit studies 


To meet the changing conditions of production and the demand for farm com- 
modities produced in the Piedmont will require major adjustments in farm- 
management methods in that area. 

The application of improved practice in soils, agronomy, animal science, and 
engineering involves a chain of associated adjustments. This is particularly 
true when the production of forage for livestock is involved. The introduction 
of such practice has a definite impact on the “costs and returns structure” of 
the entire farm. In order to develop techniques for the orderly shifting to and 
application of research findings to farm size units, the Watkinsville station in 
1941 established a 100-acre farm-research unit to study these problems. This 
pilot farm furnished valuable information on the problems of establishing and 
operating under the best conservation and soil management practice developed 
through the station’s research program on a farm-unit basis. 

In 1955 an additional farm-research unit was planned for development. This 
unit, with a cow-calf enterprise and a feeder steer operation, is still in the 
establishment stage. Limited funds and personnel have necessitated that it be 
established over a period of time. 


NEEDS FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH 


Although progress is being made at the station, considerable strengthening 
of research activities is needed to meet the soil and water conservation prob- 
lems listed in the research needs reports of the Soil Conservation Service and 
the various research advisory committees to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Sufficient land is available on the station for considerable expan- 
sion of the research program if and when personnel and other facilities become 
available. 

Some of the problems needing further study are listed below. These are in 
no particular order of priority. 

1. Liming investigations.—Studies are needed to determine liming practices 
for conservation farming. Lack of liming is seriously limiting effective use 
of legume forages in conservation farming. Use of lime is declining in the face 
of needs for greatly increased use. The Georgia Soil Testing Laboratory, for 
example, has found that 56 percent of the soil samples tested so far in the 
State are too acid to grow legumes. 

2. Irrigation.—Investigation of methods to increase the efficiency of water 
supplies in crop production need to be expanded. Methods of reducing con- 
veyance and distribution costs should be investigated. Development of more 
efficient methods for impounding runoff water should receive greater emphasis 
in connection with water-resource development. The effects of grades aud 
other factors on water entry into the soil should be evaluated. Irrigation needs 
of forage crops and pastures should receive attention, including economic 
evaluation. F 

8. Soil physics —Studies should be made to determine the effect of soil struc- 
ture upon the germination and establishment of plants, root development, crop 
growth and yield, infiltration and permeability, efficiency of fertilizers, runoff 
and erosion, moisture evaporation, and incidence of plant diseases. 

4. Rotations—The value of improved rotations for soil and water conserva- 
tion should be tested under a much greater range of soil and slope conditions. 
They should also be closely related to improved tillage equipment and manage- 
ment practices. Methods must be developed for reestablishing and maintain- 
ing legumes in Bermuda, Bahia, and other grass sods under grazing manage- 
ment. 

5. Tillage—rThe increased use of grass-based rotations requires the modifica- 
tion and development of improved tillage practice. Special emphasis should be 
placed upon the use of the sod residues as a surface mulch for succeeding row 
crops. The development of tillage and seeding equipment to facilitate row 
crop interseeding and the establishment of temporary grazing crops in sod 
must be undertaken. Methods must be developed to facilitate the use of crop 
residues from one row crop to provide soil and water conservation protection 
for successive row crops. Soil Conservation Service research-needs reports 
give higher priority to expanded study of methods of tillage that will protect 
soil structure and improve infiltration and permeability rates and water-storage 
capacities of the soil. Research should also be expanded to evaluate, for the 
Southern Piedmont, the new minimum tillage techniques that are showing 
promise in the Corn Belt. 
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6. Runoff and erosion control.—The rapid development of new and improved 
crop rotations, including the sod-based rotation, and the improvements in tillage 
methods, interseeding techniques, and other soil and waer conservation manage- 
ment practices require that new runoff and soil loss measurements be made 


under various soil and topographic conditions to evaluate the comparative 
effectiveness of these practices for conservation. 


a 


7. Farm unit research studies.—The three current farm unit research studies 
should receive increased support to make possible the more detailed analysis and 
study of the problems of establishing and maintaining new practices on a farm- 
size basis. 

Consideration should also be given to establishment of a farm unit research 
program that will evaluate irrigation-management problems under full farm 
conditions. 


RESEARCH AT WATKINSVILLE, GA. 


The Southern Piedmont Soil Conservation Experiment Station, Watkinsville, 
Ga., was purchased by the Soil Conservation Service in 1937 to serve as a regional 
center for soil and water conservation research. It is the largest soil and 
water conservation research station in Southeastern United States, consisting 
of 981 acres of federally owned land. It is now operated by the Agricultural 
Research Service, to which it was transferred in the fall of 1952. 

Soil and water conservation research includes investigations of erosion con- 
trol, tillage, crop rotation, irrigation, soil fertility, and liming; also on the 
integration of soil and water conservation practices into systems of conserva- 
tion farming. Results of research are directly applicable to all Cecil and asso- 
ciated soils making up the Southern Piedmont region. This region includes parts 
of Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. Results relating to 
irrigation and tillage are applicable to much of the Southeast. 

Agricultural-engineering research conducted at Watkinsville consists of re- 
search on fertilizer machinery, fertilizer placement, silo types, silo construc- 
tion, and feeding methods. This research is operated from headquarters at 
Athens, Ga. 


Estimated costs for the work at Watkinsville are as follows: 











Fiscal vear | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
SOIL, CROP, AND WATER MANAGEMENT INVESTIGATIONS | 
Improvement of sc il fertility and crop production through use 
of fertilizers and soi] amendments. __. S333 od. SEAL i ‘ $15, 333 $16, 310 $16, 310 
Improvement of soil physical conditions for crop production 3, 762 4, 120 4, 120 
Investigations of soil microbiological factors affecting crop pro- 
duction _ sleds 3a0 Pa he $56 jada <n 3h abh ase ued 3, 762 4, 120 4, 120 
Irrigation requirements and practices for crop production. -_-- 11, 285 12, 220 | 22, 260 
Drainage requirements and practices for crop produetion......|-........--...|..-.------.... 4, 960 
Improved practices fer controlling soil erosion and runoff__._.. 15, 333 16, 310 16, 310 
Integration of soil and water management practices for con- 
Garventets Gartbees s «<i o ohn d 0655 -cks 5) 1 555ss-0kt a ey 7, 524 8, 160 | 8, 160 
_ Total, soil, crop, and water management investigations_| 56, 999 61, 240 | 76, 240 
Agricultural engineering investigations....................-... 14, 840 | 23, 200 | 31, 640 
Total. bf abkb agus ninchd'ecictialeigh epmlaene 71, 839 | * 94,440 | 107, 880 


1 In addition, there are 2 nonrecurring items for fiscal year 1957 as follows: 


Special economic study of integration of soil and water conservation practices into systems of 
conservation farming ___. 


Special land developmental work including relocation of fencing, construction of farm reser- 


voirs, etc., for farm-unit studies 


..--. 18,000 
27, 000 
The total amount available for fiscal year 1957, including these nonrecurring items is $111,440. 


PILOT WATERSHED PROJECTS 


Senator Russeti. If there are no further questions, that will dis- 
continue the hearing for the time being for the Soil Conservation 
Service. 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I was compelled to leave. May I 
ask Mr. Williams a question or two? 
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Senator Russeiu. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Williams, I was interested in your pilot- 
watershed project. I read over your statement here, or I went through 
your statement with you on that. You said something about cancelin 
some out. None of those in Mississippi were canceled out ; were they ? 

Mr. Wuuiams. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I went out on those and was very impressed with 
the possibility of the small watershed projects. I want to see it fol- 
lowed through. You didn’t cancel out one of those ? 

Mr. Wiu1ams. No, sir. The only place there has been any cancel- 
lation, Senator Stennis, is where local organizations have requested 
such cancellation because they were for some reason unable to go 
through with the initial program. That was the case, I believe, with 
the one referred to in Idaho. 


LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator Stennis. How is the local contribution coming along? 

That is the vital part of it. It will continue if they come through 
with their part, that is, the program will. Is that working out as 
expected ? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Brown, do you want to comment further on that? 

Senator Stennis. Are the local contributions being paid, they are 
coming in? 

Mr. Brown. As far as we can see, Senator, under the amendments to 
Public Law 566 the cost sharing is being taken care of by the local 
organizations. 

Senator Srennis. Do they issue bonds or some kind of certificates 
like the old drainage districts did, if they are unable to put up the 
cash money ? 

Mr. Brown. We expect that something of that kind will be neces- 
sary in a number of projects, which is one of the purposes for the pro- 
vision on loan funds in the recent amendments to Public Law 566. 

Senator Stennis. You have not gotten into that part of it yet? 
You say some of them are completed ? 

Mr. Brown. Senator Stennis, I should explain that the pilot-water- 
shed program which is referred to in here are those projects, originally 
65, that were authorized in the 1954 appropriation act. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; I know. 

Mr. Brown. And none of those projects were in Mississippi. There 
were no pilot projects there. 

Senator Stennis. I thought we had at least one of those. 

Mr. Brown. There were none in Mississippi; no, sir. 

Senator Stennis. We had some earlier ones? 

Mr. Brown. You had 2 of the original 11 projects—the Yazoo and 
the Little Tallahatchie. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. The projects you were referring to having seen in the 
field were the new projects under Public Law 566. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; but they were not pilots. 

Mr. Brown. No. 

Senator Stennis. At that stage of your program, the type I did see, 
are they coming along all right? 
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Mr. Brown. Yes, sir, they are. On several of those planning is 
nearing completion in Mississippi; and we anticipate some of those 
will be in operation next year, that construction will be started next 
year. 

Senator Stennis. It is a wonderful concept whereby all of the 
groups can come in and even force a few of the ones that are un- 
willing to come in and make the improvement there based on the con- 
trol of the water for that watershed. 


TACKETT CREEK PROJECT 


Mr. Brown. The first one of those projects, Senator Stennis, which 
I believe you have seen down there is the Tackett Creek project. 

Senator Stennis. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. That has been reviewed in here. On March 21 we ad- 
vised the State office of clearance of the tentative work plan for the 
project, and we anticipate it will be administratively approved in the 
very near future for operation. 

Senator Stennis. Nationwide that type is continuing, and it is a 
program that you think is going to develop as planned; is that right? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; that 1s the new program, I should say, for 
which the increase in appropriations is asked under the watershed- 
protection item. The pilot projects, as Mr. Williams said, are being 
finished up. The appropriation is decreasing for those, and the in- 
crease will be to take care of these new projects. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator Stennis. I want to ask some of you gentlemen whether you 
consider the advisability of the conservation reserve program being 
extended even to lands that are not growing crops that are available, 
to make that land available now? In other words, a long-term con- 
tract has a tremendous appeal to me to put idle acres back to some 
suitable program. 

Mr. Pererson. The conservation reserve of the soil-bank program, 
Senator Stennis, I think needs to be considered in relationship to its 
basic purpose: namely, to reduce the output of crops, the output of 
which had increased as a result of diverted acres resulting from the 
allotment program applicable to the basic crops. 

We, too, think that long-term cost-sharing commitments have some 
value in conservation, and it is in that belief that the Great Plains 
program is being launched, as provided for under Public Law 1021. 

We have not heretofore had experience with long-term cost-sharin 
commitments. My personal view is that we should approach that with 
some degree of caution and feel our way along. I would think it ill 
advised to move extensively in conservation by that route until we have 
enough experience to evaluate its usefulness. 

Senator Srennis. Well, the temporary nature of the conservation 
reserve—what you say is true. But I think we have got to think of it 
in terms beyond the temporary program. 

Mr. Pererson. A conservation program which is predicated on 
a year-to-year basis, obviously leaves a good deal to be desired, because 
the use of land is an activity that only shifts gradually. I do not 
believe that any conservation program can be successful unless the 
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landowner or operator himself sees the usefulness of the conservation 
method of handling that land. We must recognize, too, I think that 
somethings which are desirable from a conservation point of view 
create immediate economic problems for the farm or ranch operator. 

Senator Stennis. I was not suggesting we just go into it wholesale, 
but I think there is a lot of land that is not eligible. If you are goin 
to have a conservation reserve program, there is a great deal of lan 
in my part of the country that is not eligible for it merely as a crop 
reduction program. 

But it is particularly adaptable to a long-range conservation pro- 
gram. I would rather see these billions of dollars we are spending 
on acreage reserve and conservation reserve, as it is now limited, put 
into a single long-range program if we can get out of the woods on 
this surplus, which I hope is a temporary surplus. 

Senator Arken. I would like to ask one other question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Russeui. If Senator Stennis yields. Will you yield, 
Senator ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEM OF PARTICIPATING FARMERS 


Senator Arxen. About the immediate economic problem for the 
farmer that participates in the conservation reserve, as mentioned by 
Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Pererson. I might cite an example. The farmer who has, for 
whatever reason, undertaken wheat production in the Great Plains 
and capitalized his land values on the yield of wheat, finds, when he 
decides it is necessary from a conservation viewpoint to take the land 
out of wheat production and put it into grass, that he has a reduction 
and a loss of his capitalization immediately. That of itself tends to 
prevent some shifts in land use which, from a Pinon capability 
standpoint, should take place. The farmer who finds it necessary to 
terrace his lands, to create or develop a new irrrigation system, for 
example, has an immediate investment to make which he will not re- 
capture except over a period of years. 

Te does not always have available the capital resources to do the 
things he knows he ought to do. 

Senator Arken. Well, his loss is due to the OTePAIA between the 
payment for land put in conservation reserve and that put in acreage 
or in crops. 

Mr. Pererson. So far as the conservation reserve is concerned, the 
payment for the lost production use does take place. I was thinking 
more generally of farms over the country, where the long-term han- 
dling or installation of needed conservation practice or conservation 
use of the land, frequently involves either the immediate expenditure 
of money or the loss of income, or both, and for that reason, conserva- 
tion practices in many instances do not take place at all, or do not take 
place as rapidly as they otherwise might. 

I am not suggesting that it is the responsibility of Government to 
come in with a program to overcome that handicap. I think we have 
gone quite some distance in it, with the ACP program and other 
methods of cost sharing, and we are now proposing to launch a new 
one, the Great Plains. 
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My own view is we do not have enough experience yet to indicate 
what is the best program of handling private lands from the conserva- 
tion viewpoint. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO LOW-INCOME FARMERS 


Senator Stennts. I have one more question. 

Mr. Williams, on page 248 of this justification booklet, you list your 
detailed breakdown of your $6 million increase in conservation opera- 
tion. One item is to extend technical-assistance in conservation land 
use and treatment to low-income farmers in connection with the rural 
development program—$395,000. What is that additional technical 
assistance ? 

In these counties where you have these pilot programs, do you not 
already have the technical assistance available there? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Not all of the pilot counties will be in soil-conserva- 
tion districts. Most of them will be, but this program that has been 
developed by the Department has projected into fiscal year 1958 to 
establish an additional 50-pilot county demonstrations to the fifty- 
some that were started this year. 

That program, by and large, provides for a stepped-up educa- 
tional program on the part of the Extension Service; 1t provides for 
some aleecutidel in credit facilities to low income farmers; it provides 
for a step-up of the technical services from the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Senator Srennis. If the county is in a soil conservation district, 
do you expect to send additional technical advisers in there? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Yes, sir; the equivalent of 1144 man-years addi- 
tional per pilot county. 

Senator STENNIS. You mean your present staff cannot take on the 
load ? 

Mr. Witu1ams. That is correct. 

Mr. Prrerson. Senator Stennis, I might observe, with respect to 
the rural development program, that it is a program which has for 
its basic purpose helping these low-income people to appraise their 
own resources of land, or whatever form their capital may be in, and 
determine how to make the best use of their labor. They do not 
have, in most instanees, all of the information or technical assistance 
which they might use, but the first problem is to demonstrate to 
them how they might both together and individually use the several 
sources of help which are available. 

Senator Srennis. I understand that pretty well, Mr. Secretary. I 
cannot understand, though, why all the agencies have to carry in so 
many more additional personnel in one of these pilot counties. 

Mr. Pererson. In most instances these largely small landholders 
have not utilized the services of the Soil Conservation Service; nor 
has the Extension Service reached them, at least effectively. I think 
they have fallen behind for obvious reasons in using the best technical 
information of research, education, soil conservation, conservation 
treatments, and other public help available to them. It is our view 
it will take a somewhat extensive program to help them more ef- 
fectively make use of their resources of land and labor until they 
get moving by their own efforts. It is also our thought that the 
program will not be permanent in a given county. After the people 
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of one county have learned how to best use their resources, this effort 
would move on to the next county, until the counties that are suscep- 
tible will have been covered. 

These people will have been given an opportunity to learn how to 
use the public resources that are available to them to help them to 
help themselves. 

enator Stennis. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Senator Russet. More often than not, the Chair concludes these 
hearings in the afternoon, sitting here in solitary grandeur; but this 
afternoon the Chair is compelled to recess this hearing now. We will 
resume the hearings in the morning at 10 o’clock instead of 10: 30. 

(Thereupon, at 4 p. m., Monday, May 6, 1957, the committee re- 
cessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 7, 1957.) 
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Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
‘Fhe subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 


the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 


Present: Senators Russell, Robertson, Stennis, Dworshak, Aiken. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Great Piarns ConservaTION ProcRamM 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; D. A. WILLIAMS, ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE; G. E. YOUNG, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE; H. N. SMITH, ACTING ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR MANAGEMENT, SOIL CONSERVATION SERV- 
ICE; CYRIL LUKER, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, GREAT 
PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM; C. H. DORNY, DIRECTOR, 
BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, SOIL CONSERVATION SERV- 
ICE; P. M. KOGER, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE; H. L. MANWARING, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENT, COMMODITY STA- 
BILIZATION SERVICE; D. J. SCRUGGS, DIRECTOR, BUDGET DIVI- 
SION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; F. G. RITCHIE, 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PRO- 
GRAM SERVICE; W. T. MURPHY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FLOOD 
PREVENTION AND RIVER BASIN PROGRAMS, FOREST SERVICE; 
CLAUDE T. COFFMAN, OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL; AND JOSEPH 
C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 
Great Plains conservation program 


Appropriation Act, 1957, and base for 1958___....----_--------- eee. 
Budget estimate, 1006. uo. cus ballet el ie loa $20, 000, 000 
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Summary of increases, 1958 


For cost-sharing assistance to farmers and ranchers in the Great 
Plains in installing soil- and water-conservation practices_____-~- +17, 600, 000 
For technical services and operating expenses____.--_----.------ +2, 400, 000 


Project statement 


Project 1956 1957 Increase 1958 
(estimated) 








1, Oeast-sharing assistance to farmers... ......-..}..--22220---0cfecceses--s---- +-$17, 600, = $17, 600, 000 
2. Technical services and operating expemses---_|_.......-..---|.-.----------- 2, 400, 000 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 854) -..-....|-.-..----.---- heed 5 -.-2-- (+82, 300) [82, 500] 

Total appropriation or estimate... ._._.. pee at. oi POREPES. SEY: | +20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 


| 


INCREASES 
Need for increase 


The Great Plains, which includes land in the States of Colorado, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, 
and Wyoming, is an area of extreme climatic variations. Periodically, severe 
droughts, high winds, and high-intensity rainstorms plague large sections of the 
area and cause heavy damage and economic losses. During periods of drought 
and seasonal high winds, severe damage to cropland and grazing lands occurs 
from wind erosion. These damaged land areas are also highly susceptible to 
further severe damage by occasional intense rainstorms. These problems are 
aggravated when land, which is marginal from the standpoint of adequate 
moisture and cover, is used for cultivated crops. It is estimated that only about 
one-third of the affected area in the Southern Plains is suitable for continuous 
cropping under proper management. The remaining acreage in the Southern 
Plains and considerable areas in the Northern Plains are subject to varying 
degrees of damage from wind erosion. During the past several years, large 
sections of the Great Plains States have suffered from especially severe drought 
conditions. Lands which have in the past been used primarily for the production 
of small grain and row crops, and deteriorated range lands, are devoid of pro- 
tective covering, leaving millions of acres exposed to the hazards of severe wind 
erosion. Nearly 10 million acres were damaged during the 1955-56 blow season, 
and an additional 9.4 million acres were in condition to blow. About 2.5 million 
onmee of growing crops were destroyed as a result of wind erosion in the spring 
of 1956. 

Land use and treatment problems in this area are complex because of erodible 
soils, extreme climatic variations and recurring droughts, variability in the 
size of farm units, resources of the farm operators, and their experience and 
desires. Technical assistance is needed by local farmers and ranchers in plan- 
ning for the best possible use of their land and to help establish practices which 
will protect it from erosion hazards and conserve available moisture supplies. 
In order te make necessary conversiens. from cropland to. grassland and insta 
needed conservation practices, farmers and ranchers must be assured of con- 
tinuing cost-sharing assistance over the period of years required to make planned 
adjustments on the land. 

Increases to provide the needed technical and financial assistance are proposed 
as follows: 


(1) An increase of $17,600,000 for cost-sharing assistance to farmers and ranch- 
ers in the Great Plains under longtime contracts for making essential land 
conversions and establishing soil- and water-conservation practices 


Plan of work.—Under the Great Plains program authorized by Public Law 
1021, 84th Congress, the Secretary of Agriculture would enter into longtime 
contracts of not to exceed 10 years and ending not later than December 31, 
1971, to provide financial assistance to farmers.and ranchers. Federal funds 
would be committed for sharing the cost of the eligible conservation practicés 
to be progressively installed by the farmer or rancher during the contract period 
in accordance with his farm plan developed for the purpose of this pregram. 

In the contract, the farmer or rancher would agree to (1) carry out a plan 
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of farming operations which incorporate such soil- and water-conservation prac- 
tices and principles as may be determined to be practicable fer maximum miti- 
gation of climatic hazards, (2) follow a schedule of proposed changes in land 
use, and (3) install, with cost-sharing assistance, approved soil- and water- 
conservation practices designed to provide maximum protection to the farm 
or ranch and the area generally. It is planned that the rate of cost sharing 
will average not more than 80 percent of the cost of the changeover. 

The farmer or raneher would be permitted to utilize the land in grass cover 
for grazing purposes, consistent with good range management. Cost-sharing 
assistance under the program would be available for conservation measures 
on other land on the farm than that being shifted if the conservation measures 
are a necessary part of the land-use adjustment. 

The proposed program differs from the agricultural conservation program 
in that it offers advance commitments of Federal funds for sharing the cost of 
installing soil- and water-conservation practices during a maximum contract 
period of 10 years, and requires satisfactory performance of a proper soil- and 
water-conservation program for the entire farm or ranch unit. It also differs 
from the conservation reserve part of the soil-bank program in that it is aimed 
at obtaining adjustments in land use rather than a reduction in production 
obtained through an annual rental payment. The program encourages a sta- 
bilized agriculture, including permanent shifts in the land use, to meet condi- 
tions peculiar to the Great Plains area. 

It is estimated that, for the first year of the program, $17,600,000 would cover 
the full amount of contract obligations over a maximum 10-year period for 
those contracts which would be consummated in the fiscal year 1958. 


(2) Am inerease for $2,400,000 for technical assistance to farmers and ranchers 
in the Great Plains in developing farm and ranch conservation plans (includ- 
ing essential land conversions) and establishing soil- and iwater-conserva- 
tion practices, and for other operating expenses 

Plan of work.—Technical assistance (including forestry) would be provided 
in designated counties in the Great Plains States to assist farmers and ranchers 
develop comprehensive soil- and water-conservation plans and apply the planned 
conservation measures on their farms and ranches to protect their land from 
further deterioration. 

Experienced technicians would be assigned to assist those farmers and ranch- 
ers who request this service, to plan the adjustments in land use, cropping sys- 
tems, and conservation practices necessary on their particular farm or ranch 
to provide maximum protection from wind and water erosion. The individual 
farm or ranch conservation plan would provide a sound basis for scheduling the 
cost sharing, credit, layout, and installation of conservation measures. These 
integrated plans and performance schedules for each farm or ranch will express 
the farmer’s or rancher’s decision with respect to the alternative assistance pro- 
grams available to him through the Department or other agencies. A number of 
agencies of the Department and of the States will necessarily be called on for 
advice and participation. 

Going programs of departmental and other agencies may provide the financial 
assistance required by some of the farmers or ranchers to make the needed ad- 
justments in land use and install the planned conservation practices. However, 
in most Cases, a contract under this program committting Federal funds in ad- 
vance for sharing the cost of the conservation work with the farmer or rancher 
over a period of several years is anticipated. 

Additional technical specialists and aids would be assigned to perform the 
necessary layout work for the conservation practices designated in the farm 
or ranch conservation plans and would supervise the installation of such prac- 
tices. As the program progresses, it will be necessary for departmental techni- 
cians to certify compliance with the contract provisions and to determine the 
farmer’s or rancher’s eligibility for the cost-sharing assistance provided by the 
contract. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The estimates include new language for this time, as follows: 

“For necessary capenses to carry into effect a program of conservation in the 
Great Plains area, pursuant to section 16 (b) of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, as added by the Act of August 7, 1956 (70 Stat. 1115-1117), 
$20,000,000, to remain arailable until capended.” 
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The proposed language provides funds to carry into effect a Great Plains 
conservation program authorized by Public Law 1021, S4th Congress, approved 
August 7, 1956, which will supplement existing conservation programs in desig- 
nated counties in the Great Plains. 

Under this program, Federal cost-sharing assistance will be furnished to 
farmers and ranchers in designated counties in the Great Plains area under con- 
tracts entered into with the Secretary for a period not to exceed 10 years. Pub- 
lic Law 1021 provides that the total Federal cost sharing under the program 
shall not exceed $150 million, and for any program year shall not exceed $25 
million. The proposed appropriation of $20 million for 1958 provides $17,600,000 
for cost-sharing assistance under contracts entered into during the fiscal year 
1958 and $2,400,000 for technical assistance in the planning and application of 
conservation practices and operating expenses in carrying out the program dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1958. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION WITH RESPECT TO THE NEED For, AND EXPLANATION OF, 
THE GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


LAND USE ADJUSTMENTS NEEDED 


The 10 Great Plains States contain 37 percent of the Nation’s land area and 
40 percent of its cropland. This is an important agricultural area since 
it is normally the source of about 60 percent of the wheat and 35 percent of 
the cattle produced in the United States. The Great Plains region is subject 
to major recurring climatic variations whch periodically produce widespread 
suffering and heavy economic losses. Because of the character of some soil in 
the area and the normal low rainfall pattern, some 11 to 14 million acres of the 
land now cropped canndt be cultivated continuously without producing serious 
problems of wind erosion during periods of seasonal high winds. Some im- 
properly used grazing lands are also subject to severe wind erosion following 
these drought periods. This area is also highly susceptible to damage by high 
intensity rainstorms. Less than one-third of the affected area in the southern 
plains is estimated to be suitable for continuous cropping even under proper 
management. The conversion of land to its proper use is of major importance 
to the area, 

RECURRING DROUGHTS AND WIND EROSION 


During the late 1930’s and again since 1950, large areas of the Great Plains 
States have suffered from severe drought. Large areas of cultivated and 
grazing lands are depleted of residues and devoid of protective cover. Each 
season since 1953 the area damaged by wind erosion has exceeded that in the 
Dust Bowl of the thirties. Nearly 10 million acres were damaged during the 
1955-56 blow season and an additional 9.4 million acres were in condition to 
blow. About 2.5 million acres of growing crops were destroyed by wind erosion 
in the spring of 1956. 

On December 1, 1956, the wind erosion outlook was alarming for the 1956-57 
blow season. Almost 31 million acres had already been damaged or were in 
condition to blow at that time. The attached map shows a comparison of 
the area subject to severe wind erosion during the 1935-36 and 1955-56. blow 
seasons and the area in which severe wind erosion is likely to occur during 
the 1956-57 blow season. The following table illustrates the comparative land 
conditions in each of the Great Plains States at the same time of year for the 
past three blow seasons: 
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Comparative status of wind erosion conditions as of Dec. 1, 1954, 1955, and 1956 





Area damaged or land in condition to blow 

















1954 1955 1956 
by detest ol eal pers lilt to mere lleyees els 
Southern Great Plains: Acres Acres Acres 
een oN em Bey Veo ieee Baek 5, 373, 000 3, 778, 000 5, 457, 000 
Meme 20205 oo ioe. auabccede wht owed abath dee dpa 5, 463, 000 5, 914, 000 11, 081, 000 
SUID 5 oon l'3 anit orp napktacet ok Dah ee 1, 420, 000 760, 000 1, 212, 000 
SII «oc ons cdletsen nt ace ed i oer L 1, 130, 000 1, 156, 000 2, 000, 000 
Memes. 23 os. ike dake d i i 6, 968, 000 4, 981, 000 6, 906, 000 
OO CE OLE DAE LP DIE ERE EF oe 20, 354,000 | 16, 589, 000 26, 656, 000 
Northern Great Plains: 
WON oo) Bie r5Ke db 3 | 958, 000 655, 000 592, 000 
DN dha cnr hanes ben oen ad ead 912, 000 | 1, 285, 00 | 1, 401, 000 
North Dakota : somes ated : el 1, 044, 000 | 889, 000 1, 121, 000 
South Dakota ; re rie | 11886; 000 386, 000 658, 000 
W yoming | 2,036, 000 472, 000 474, 000 
Subtotal LEENA 6 ANS, UGS | 6, 836,000 |. 3, 687, 000 4, 246, 000 
Grand total_._....-....- bivle seve Ae eee 27, 190, 000 | 20,276,000 | 30, 902, 000 








Nearly 26 million acres or 86 percent of the area in critical condition December 
1, 1956, was reported in the five southern Great Plains States. About 84 percent 
(24 million acres) of the total critical area is land used for cropland and 4 mil- 
lion acres is rangeland. 

The amount of this land actually damaged by the end of the blow season will 
depend on such factors as the intensity of grazing on grassland, crop residues, 
and the type, velocity, and duration of windstorms, the amount and frequency 
of rainstorms, and the effectiveness of emergency tillage in blow areas. 


LAND TREATMENT MEASURES REDUCE DAMAGE 


The establishment of land treatment measures is very difficult and hazardous 
because of the erodible soils and extreme climatic variations and recurring 
droughts. An effective vegetative cover must be maintained on all land in the 
Great Plains area subject to wind erosion. Measures must be planned to take 
advantage of the weather cycle. Stubble mulching and proper management of 
residues is needed to protect land used for cropland. Strip cropping, contour- 
ing, and level terracing are needed to conserve water for crop production. 
Reseeding some of the cropland and the depleted ranges to grass, fencing, and 
the development of water facilities needed for proper use are required to pro- 
tect these lands. Emergency measures such as deep plowing and chiseling are 
used as a temporary measure to reduce wind erosion on bare lands. 


SIZE AND OWNERSHIP OF FARM AND RANCH UNITS A PROBLEM 


Another problem in the Great Plains area is the size and type of farm and 
ranch units. Units should be large enough to assure efficient operation from 
the standpoint of inputs of labor, machinery, and equipment. Also, holdings 
must be large enough to allow the small operator to make the necessary land-use 
changes and to utilize those soils subject to wind erosion less intensively. 

In many areas continued intensive cultivation is a common practice of specula- 
tive operators who own little land themselves but lease scattered tracts from 
absentee owners. Often one such operator may farm several thousand acres. 
Proper land use for many of the farms will require a change in economy based 
on grass and livestock rather than clean-tilled cash crops. 


CURRENT ACTIVITY IN GREAT PLAINS 


Going programs of various departmental, State, and local agencies have already 
assisted many landowners and operators to adjust their land use and install 
erosion-control measures of a permanent nature. Federal cost-sharing has been 
offered for emergency tillage during the critical blow seasons to reduce the wind 
erosion damage. It is recognized that such measures do not provide for a lasting 
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solution to the problem. Soil surveys and land classification have been acceler- 
ated in 166 critical wind-erosion counties. This inventory, as it is completed, 
will provide data essential for program direction and adjustments locally and 
nationally. It will be basic to the development of individual conservation farm 
and ranch plans and valuable in making tax and other adjustments. 

Research on many phases of the problems of this area has been initiated or 
strengthened. Investigations are under way on weather and weather forecasting, 
crops and cropping systems, livestock production and marketing, costs of produc- 
tion shifts and land-use changes, wind and water erosion control measures, farin 
economics, and other problems directed specifically to the Great Plains area. 

Technical assistance for soil and water conservation on the farm has been 
accelerated and the cost-sharing program adjusted. Federal credit programs 
have been tailored for the area. Private and cooperative lending sources are 
moving ahead to better serve farmers and ranchers. Legal problems in the 
various States and counties are being studied to determine appropriate legislative, 
tax valuation, and regulatory adjustments. Extension education has been 
intensified to keep both the rural and general public informed. 


A LONG-RANGE REMEDIAL PROGRAM PLANNED 


The Great Plains program provides for focusing a wide variety of authori- 
ties on the problems that confront individual farm operators on the land. 
To achieve the goal of a more stable agriculture, dependable farm and ranch 
income, and a progressively more satisfactory livelihood for the people of this 
vast region, there must be widespread use of good soil management and water 
conservation practices. In large areas of marginal farm production this will 
require significant adjustments in sizes and types of farming units to enable 
the individual farmers or ranchers to effectively cope with the climatic hazards 
of the region. 

A long-time program of planned soil and water conservation measures and 
land-use adjustments will be worked out with individual producers in accord- 
ance with the physical capabilities of each farm or ranch. To assist the farmer 
develop a feasible plan and actually make the needed adjustments will require 
effective coordination of all possible sources and types of assistance appropriate 
to that individual farm situation—soils, climate, farm size, type of farming 
operation, and financial requirements. 

Available assistance in farm credit, soil surveys and land classification, con- 
servation farm and ranch planning, technical and cost-sharing assistance to install 
conservation measures, crop insurance, acreage allotments and price supports, con- 
servation and acreage reserves will be used as needed for the individual farm 
or ranch unit plan. 


COST-SHARING CONTRACTS WITH OPERATORS 


In addition to existing authorities voluntarily selected by the individual farm 
or ranch operator to help him solve his land-use and erosion problems, long-term 
cost-sharing contracts will be available under the Great Plains program. Each 
contract between the farmer or rancher and the Secretary will include a long- 
range plan of farming operations and a schedule of proposed changes in cropping 
systems and land-use designed to protect the farm or ranch from erosion and 
deterioration by natural causes. Under the terms of the contracts the Govern- 
ment will agree to share the cost of carrying out the conservation practices set 
forth in the contracts. The average share of the cost estimated to be paid by 
the Government is expected to be approximately 80 percent. Such contracts will 
be offered in counties designated by the Secretary in the following 10 States: 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming. Farmers or ranchers will be entirely free 
to determine whether or not to enter into these contracts which will be offered for 
periods up to 10 years but must be terminated not later than December 31, 1971. 
Participation in this program will not be made a consideration in the administra- 
tion of any other farm program, and will not affect the farm acreage allotment. 


WIDE AGENCY PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 


Ten departmental agencies will actively participate in this program. The Soil 
Conservation Service has been designated as the agency responsible for program 
administration. Operating policies and procedures, with the approval of the 
Secretary, are being developed by a permanent interagency group consisting of 
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representatives from all the departmental agencies concerned, with the represent- 
ative from the Soil Conservation Service serving as chairman. In addition, other 
Federal, State, and local agencies and organizations will advise and assist at both 
the national and local levels and are expected to discharge their obligations in this 
endeavor insofar as their authorities and resources permit. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russet. Mr. Secretary, you may proceed with the presen- 
tation of the item dealing with the Great Plains conservation program. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for the 
opportunity to discuss a budget for the first year of operation of the 
Great Plains conservation program, as authorized in Public Law 1021 
of the 84th Congress. 

The Great Plains has long experienced problems pecular to the 
variable climate of the area. Recurring drought, destructive winds, 
and resultant soil and crop losses have brought about widespread suf- 
fering and economic losses to the peonie of this region. 

People who know the Great Plains have for many years advocated 
a long-term program of soil and water conservation and land-use 
adjustment as a means of alleviating these problems. 

An important beginning was provided by the Great Plains conser- 
vation program that was authorized by Public Law 1021, 84th 
Congress. 

The objective of Public Law 1021 is to help farmers and ranchers 
develop a long-term conservation farm plan and apply on a voluntary 
basis the needed combination of soil and water conservation measures 
and make those needed land-use adjustments to achieve a more stable 
agriculture. 

Long-term cost-sharing contracts will be available to participating 
farmers and ranchers to assure them of continuing assistance through- 
out the establishment of their conservation program. 


1955 DENVER CONFERENCE 


This program was an outgrowth of the Great Plains conference held 
in Denver, Colo., in May 1955. Representatives of the Great Plains 
States and the Department of Agriculture, at this conference, assem- 
bled and sifted a tremendous amount of data and experience relating 
to the problems of the Great Plains. 

Out of that meeting came guides and recommendations that subse- 
quently took shape in the President’s message to the Congress on 
January 11, 1956. 

The Great Plains program which the President presented for your 
consideration in that message was one that had been developed care- 
fully and soundly. It was based on the experiences of several genera- 
tions of Great Plains farmers and ranchers. 

Twenty years of organized study and effort on the part of the Great 
Plains Agricultural Denpell-toen advisory body of agricultural lead- 
ers in the States—also went into the formulation of the program. 
Through the years this council has steadily worked ahead on this 
problem, assembling and evaluating the experiences of procedures in 
these States, and relating them to the findings of agricultural research 
and the progress of technical developments in agriculture. 
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WHEAT AND CATTLE PRODUCING REGION 


On the one hand, this is a region that contributes, normally, as 
much as 60 percent of our wheat and 35 percent of our cattle. It con- 
tains 37 percent of our national land area, and 40 percent of our 
cropland. 

Some 17 percent of our citizens live there. 

So, it is apparent that a stable agriculture in the Great Plains States 
is of importance to the entire Nation and particularly to the com- 
munities within the region largely dependent on a permanent and 
stable farm production. 

At the same time, because this is a region with an unstable climate, 
it requires a more careful and different type of farming than elsewhere 
in the Nation. In this region of high winds and recurring droughts, 
good soil management and water conservation are imperative. 

To attain these ends, a more flexible type of land use, and a more 
rigid observance of the capabilities of the differing soils are both 
essential. Size and type of farm that will enable farmers to cope more 
effectively with the capricious climate must also be considered. 


EMERGENCY ACTIVITIES 


Throughout the last several years there has been considerable 
emphasis given to continuing emergency activities, as well as to the 
need for added attention to enduring conservation work in the 
drought and Dust Bowl areas in connection with appropriations for 
the Soil Conservation Service and the Agricultural Conservation 
Program Service. 

Accordingly, within the limits of flexibility in those two programs, 
and by redirecting the emphasis of other agricultural programs in the 
area, we have accelerated soil and water conservation activities in the 
Great Plains as much as possible. 


THE PRESIDENT’S GREAT PLAINS MESSAGE 


In his Great Plains message, the President reported on progress 
being made in accelerating work in the Great Plains and said, further, 
that needs for added legislation were being reviewed. 

One direct result of that review was the proposal to amend the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938. The proposal was accepted and passed by 
the Congress and approved as Public Law 1021 on August 7, 1956. 

The act authorized annual appropriations as might be necessary; 
provided, however, that the total cost—excluding administrative 
costs—shall not exceed $150 million and payments for any program 
year shall not exceed $25 million. 

The specific program authorized by Public Law 1021, which is called 
the Great Plains conservation program, is one part only, but an im- 
portant part, of the overall Great Plains program outlined by the 
President. 

As indicated in his message, the goal of the total program was a more 
stable agriculture, more dependable sources of income, and progres- 
sively satisfactory livelihood for the people of the region. 
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Achievement of this total goal will require, in addition to the land- 
use and conservation phases, many types of action on the part of farm- 
ers and farm groups, county and State governments, and Federal agen- 
cies in fields of research, education, credit, crop insurance, and others. 

Public Law 1021 was designed in particular to help farmers and 
ranchers develop for themselves a land-use program that will help 
them avert many of the physical and economic hazards that come with 
the recurring droughts that are common to the region. 

In the past, each major drought in the Great Plains has been a 
disaster. Large amounts of emergency funds have had to be advanced 
in loans or grants. Some of this money went into temporary protec- 
tive work on the land, such as emergency tillage to check the immediate 
losses from wind erosion. Some of it went, also, into direct relief of 
human distress. 

The Great Plains conservation program guarantees cost-sharing help 
through the establishment of a conservation plan up to 10 years. This 
enables the farmer to plan a soil and water conservation program with 
full confidence that he will have the financial as well as technical help 
he needs to carry it through. 

Thus, it provides a valuable new tool to help farmers and ranchers 
make needed changes in land use and to apply the kinds of conservation 
measures that will provide maximum stability to farm and ranch 
operations. 

BENEFITS OF THE GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


In presenting this first budget proposal under the act, we are aware, 
too, of the benefit this program may bring to the general stability of 
the region in which it will operate. 

The “boom or bust” wet and dry character of Great Plains agricul- 
ture in the past has had serious effects upon towns and communities, 
and upon the development of business and industry in the Great Plains. 

It may have been concluded, in recent weeks, that all the problems of 
the Great Plains are solved because some portions have had good rains. 
However, severe dust storms are reported to have occurred as recently 
asa week ago. We hope the drought is breaking, but we believe expe- 
rience within the region supports the view that a sound conservation 
farming pattern is needed to level off the ups and downs of the Great 
Plains agriculture. 

We believe that the vast productive capacity of the Great Plains can 
be sustained on a permanent and stable basis to the benefit of the region, 
its citizens and the Nation. To do so will require the effort of the 
people of the region, of the landowners and operators themselves and 
help from the public. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


Since the enactment of Public Law 1021 last summer, we have been 
gearing up within the Department of Agriculture to begin operation of 
the program. We have proceeded on the premise that to effectively 
carry out the program and achieve its purposes there would need to be 
joint participation by all affected agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture, by agencies of State government of the affected States, by 
local government in the designated counties where the program will 
operate, by farm organizations, by private community organizations, 
and by individuals. 
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Effective administration requires that responsibility be placed where 
it can be readily identified and held accountable. 

Accordingly, the Soil Conservation Service has been designated as 
the departmental agency responsible for administration of the 
program. 

GREAT PLAINS INTERAGENCY GROUP 


Then, to assure effective participation by all affected agencies of the 
Department and application of all departmental resources to imple- 
mentation of the program, we have established within the Depart- 
ment a Great Plains interagency group. This group is composed of 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram Service, the Agricultural Marketing Service, the Agricultural 
Research Service, the Commodity Stabilization Service, the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, the 
Federal Extension Service, the Forest Service, and the Office of Infor- 
mation. The representative of the Soil Conservation Service is 
designated to serve as chairman of the interagency group. 

The interagency group has been functioning for several months and 
has completed the development of basic policies for operating the pro- 
gram. The group is now drafting regulations and procedures for 
carrying out those policies and has issued to agricultural workers in the 
field general information on the nature and objectives of the program. 

By the first of July we expect to be ready to commence field opera- 
tions. 

The program will be a fully voluntary one. It will emphasize 
those land use changes and wind erosion control and moisture conser- 
vation and management practices which, in combination, will pro- 
vide over a period of years the most enduring conservation benefits 
for each participating farm or ranch necessary to its continuing 
operation as a going enterprise. 


FARMER PARTICIPATION 


A first and necessary step to qualify for participation in this pro- 
gram will be a plan of farming or ranching operations. Each 
farmer or rancher who wants to take part will be responsible for de- 
veloping his own farm or ranch plan. 

The Department of Agriculture will provide technical assistance. 
The farmer will be provided with soil and range site survey infor- 
mation and with necessary interpretation to use as a basis for pre- 
paring a plan of operation. 

Any phase of other programs that contribute to conservation ob- 
jectives of individual farms and ranches may be used by the farmer 
to carry out his soil and water conservation plan under this program. 

This plan of operations for a farm or ranch will need to cover, for 
the period of the contract, all land owned or controlled by the opera- 
tor as a single operating unit. It will need to provide for the instal- 
lation of a combination of land use changes, management and con- 
servation practices needed to solve the conservation problem of the 
farm or ranch. 

The Department of Agriculture will then offer to farmers and 
ranchers long term contracts under which the Secretary will make 
advance commitments to share with the farmer the cost of establish- 
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ing the combination of the conservation practices provided for in 
his farm or ranch plan of operations. 

The farmer or rancher will be encouraged to carry out his plan of 
operations in the shortest period possible consistent with climatic 
conditions and his resources. 

The contract period will be determined by the period of years set 
forth in the time schedule in the farmer’s plan of operations. Con- 
tracts will not exceed 10 years in length. 

Maximum cost-share rates will not exceed 80 percent of the aver- 
age cost of installing each eligible conservation practice planned. 

Federal cost shares will be paid to the farmer or rancher after 
he has carried out an identifiable unit of his plan of operations. 

Provisions will be made for amending, modifying, canceling, or 
terminating contracts. 

Rental type payments will not be provided under the program. 
Land in this program may be grazed or otherwise used, consistent 
with good management, as compared with nonuse of soil-bank 


acreage. 
STATE AND COUNTY PARTICIPATION 


An important feature is that the program will be carried out in close 
cooperation with interested Federal, State, and local governmental 
units and organizations and other groups of individuals. Such local 
units of government as soil-conservation districts will be encouraged 
to assume leadership in helping achieve public understanding of the 
program and to give particular attention to encouraging the farmers 
and ranchers to attack their mutual problems in unison. 

The program in designated counties will be coordinated with the 
work plan of soil-conservation districts operating in such counties 
and with other departmental activities, including ACP and the con- 
servation reserve section of the soil bank. 

All counties within the Great Plains area of the 10 Great Plains 
States susceptible to serious wind erosion will be eligible to participate. 
State and county program committees will be established in each 
participating State and county. 

The Secretary of Agriculture will designate counties in which the 
program will be carried out, based on recommendations of the State 
program committee. 

STATE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


The State program committee will consist of the State conserva- 
tionist of the Soil Conservation Service, serving as chairman, plus the 
chairman of the State agricultural stabilization and conservation com- 
mittee, the State director of the Farmers’ Home Administration, the 
State director of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, and a 
representative of the Federal Forest Service. 

This committee will assist in- reviewing and recommending policies 
and general operating procedures best suited to the State. 

The State director of the Agricultural Extension Service, the direc- 
tor of the State agricultural experiment station, and a representative 
of the State soil conservation committee, board, or commission, will 
be invited to participate. 

Representatives of other interested agencies or groups working in 
the State may be invited to participate as determined by the State 
program committee. 
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COUNTY PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


The county program committee will consist of the work unit con- 
servationist of the Soil Conservation Service located in the county, 
serving as chairman, plus the chairman of the county agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee, and the county supervisor 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

This committee will assist in reviewing and recommending policies 
and general operating procedures best suited to the county. 

The county agricultural extension agent and the governing body 
of any soil-conservation districts in the county will be invited to par- 
ticipate. Other local, State, and Federal agencies operating in the 
county may be invited to participate as determined by the county 
program committee. 

The State extension services will be asked to take the leadership 
in informing producers about the program with assistance from all 
Department of Agriculture agencies operating in each county. They 
will be asked also to provide to producers, to the extent possible, eco- 
nomic and crop and livestock management information that may be 
helpful in developing the farmer’s plan of operations. 

Weldworkers of the Soil Conservation Service will give farmers 
and ranchers technical assistance in preparing and carrying out their 
plans of operations. A designated representative of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service will serve as the contracting officer for the Secretary. 

The county agricultural stabilization and conservation committee 
will assist in explaining the program to farmers and ranchers and in 
relating it. to other Department of Agriculture programs administered 
by it in the county, such as the soil bank and the agricultural conser- 
vation program. 

The county committee will also issue cost-share payments to oe 
ducers having contracts under the program upon receiving certifica- 
Fa of performance and compliance from the Soil Conservation 

ervice. 

The county supervisor of the Farmers Home Administration will, 
where appropriate, assist eligible producers with soil and water con- 
servation loans, water facility lozns, and other loans needed to effec- 
tuate the program. 

During the past few months there has ben much interest and a great 
deal of discussion among farm leaders, local, State, and Federal 
agency people concerning the authorized long-range program for the 

reat Plains area. 

Such groups at the State level have developed preliminary plans 
forputting the program in action as soon as the authorized funds are 
available. 

BUDGET REQUEST FOR GREAT PLAINS 


In the budget estimates we are asking $20 million to operate this 
program in fiscal year 1958. Of this amount $17,600,000 would be 
available for cost-sharing assistance to farmers and ranchers partici- 
pating in the program. 

The remaining $2,400,000 would be used for technical assistance and 
administrative costs. 

We are requesting the appropriation of the $20 million for fiscal 
year 1958 to begin this program for encouraging the permanent shifts 
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in land use that are needed to cope with the characteristic conditions 
of the Great Plains. 
I shall be glad to answer such questions as members of this commit- 
. may have, and will be happy to obtain for you any additional in- 
formation you _s need. 
Members of SCS, ACPS, and CSS are present with me and will be 
able to also respond to your questions in their respective areas of par- 
ticipation in the program. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AREA INCLUDED IN GREAT PLAINS 


Senator Russeii. For the record, what States are included in the 
Great Plains? 

Mr. Pererson. Ten States, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 

and New Mexico. 

Senator Russe.u. Arizona is not included ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Arizona is not one of the Great Plains States, Sena- 
tor Russell. 

Senator Russexy. Is all of the land within these States embraced 
in this program ? 

Mr. Prererson. No; it is not. We have set up a guideline for de- 
termining the particular counties that would qualify. That will be 
reviewed within the States. 

We are attempting to get from the States themselves their own esti- 

mate of the counties that should be included. 

Generally, this is the flat area of the plains region that is susceptible 
to wind erosion and the peculiar vagaries of the climate that exists 
there. 

Senator Russett. The map you put in with the estimates indicates 
that this is an irregular shaped area; not only divides States, but coun- 
ties. Are you not going to run into great difficulty ? 

Mr. Prrerson. We won’t attempt to divide counties, Senator 

tussell. I don’t know if Mr. Young has a more detailed determina- 
tion of what has been accomplished up to now or not. 

Mr. Youna. Yes; here is a map. 

Mr. Prererson. This is the approved counties. Here is a map show- 
ing the approved counties at this time within the general Great Plains 
area. 

Senator Russeiu. So you just eliminated the original line that did 
ro through counties and embraced the entire county within the Great 

Jains area ? 

Mr. Pererson. The map that was furnished with the notes was to 
give a general depiction of what constitutes the Great Plains, and 
within the guidelines that were developed the particular counties were 
enumerated. We do not attempt to provide the counties. We think 
that would be quite unfeasible. 

Senator Russety. There are other appropriation items in this bill 
for this program; other agencies. Are all of them included in this? 

Mr. Prrerson. All of them are included in the $20 million item 
requested. 
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TECHNICAL ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Senator Russert. Have you made an allocation of the sum of 
$2,400,000 for technical assistance and administrative costs between 
the several agencies of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russett. Can you furnish that for the record as to how 
you distributed that $2,400,000? 

Mr. Peterson. We will be glad to do so, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Great Plains conservation program—Estimated costs for technical services and 
administrative expenses, 1958 


Agency: Amount 
att Ceonmetvation. Service 4 ne 5k sl bn Se ee ee $2, 063, 600 
Commodity Stabilization Service___------ i eae 240, 000 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service____---.--.----_-~- 50, 000 
Poorest Bervece.__.. -. Le ua a Le hb iseculis 30, 000 
ese 0 Tarren Cid SO es So ak ee ihn en ee 16, 400 

a i ee 2, 400, 000 


RELATIONSHIP OF PROGRAM TO ACP AND SCS 


Senator Russett. As I understand it, this program does not con- 
template any practices other than those that are now generally recog- 
nized under the soil conservation or under the soil-bank program, 
but it does envisage an intensification of those practices within the 
area; is that correct? 

Mr. Peterson. Both with respect to the present operating program 
of SCS under Public Law 46 and as to ACP and as to the conservation 
reserve of the soil bank, there is no requirement upon the farmer to 
use one or another practice. He may use one which he chooses. He 
may use them in any sequence or combination. Under this program 
we will use the practices which we now have, including ones which 
may be subsequently developed, based upon technical and research 
information. 

But when the farmer has developed a plan under this program, he 
will be required to use those practices in combination on his land to 
the extent that they are needed to be used in order to either accomplish 
land shifts or the protection of that land for the maximum overcom- 
ing of the short moisture or the climatic hazard of the area. 


POSSIBLE TO RECEIVE PAYMENTS UNDER THREE PROGRAMS 


Senator Russe.i. So the same farmer within this area, who lives 
within this area, can get ACP payments, soil-bank payments, and 
payments under the Great Plains conservation program. 

Mr. Pererson. That would be possible. We do not intend that pay- 
ments will be duplicated for the same purpose on the same farm. 


RESTRICTIONS ON USE OF PROGRAM 


Senator Russetx. I imagine that you will have a greater restriction 
on the use of the Great Plains program than you do under the other 
two, or will you ? 

Mr. Prrerson. There will obviously be restrictions on how the pro- 
gram can be used. The contract that we envision under this program 
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will involve, first, a determination by SCS, including a map, showmg 
what the physical resources of the farmer are, the soil types, the slope, 
or whatever else may be involved in his conservation problems, and 
showing the present crop use. In consultation with that farmer the 
technical people will lay out what on the basis of the best technical 
information we now have, what the farming pattern should be to 
achieve maximum soil and water conservation. 

If the farmer wishes, after he has reviewed the program proposed, 
he may, for his farm, enter into a contract under this authority. He 
will then be required to apply the particular practices, one or more, on 
each segment of the conservation plan for his farm. The conservation 

lan becomes the basis for the contract. 

The estimated cost of that contract, through its whole lifetime up to 
a maximum of 10 years, is obligated at the time the contract is signed. 
That is one of the differences between this program and the regular 
ACP. 


AUTHORIZING LEGISLATION 


Senator Russeiu. It was stated when you had the authorizing legis- 
lation before the Congress that the program did not run long enough 
to deal with that problem. 

Mr. Pererson. That is true. 

Senator Russeiy. It was necessary to get this special authorization 
so that you could get a formal commitment to a program of several 
years’ use for certain lands rather than on just an annual basis as 
contemplated by ACP; though ACP has had some long-range pro- 
grams—tree planting, things of that kind. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; ACP has individual practices which, by their 
very nature, such as tree planting, are long range, but to make adjust- 
ments on a total farm or ranch basis obviously required a period of 
years to move from one condition to another. 

The purpose of this plan is to assure the farmer through contract 
that Government assistance will be available through that period to 
help him to do it. 

ACP has been an annual program and while it may be used by a 
farmer every year he has not been required to use its practices in any 
particular sequence. 


NECESSITY FOR NEW ORGANIZATION 


Senator Russetu. I am not antagonistic to this program, but I do 
not see why it is necessary to set up a new organization under the Soil 
Conservation Service to administer it. You have the ACP in the area, 
the soil bank in the area, and now you are bringing in the Great Plains 
conservation program under the Soil Conservation Service into the 
area, 

Does that not increase the duplication of the agencies? 

Mr. Prererson. We have not added any administrative services. 
The Soil Conservation Service has been given the basic responsibility 
for carrying on this program. 

Senator Russeru. They determine how much a man should get for 
a certain practice? 

Mr. Prrerson. No; that is why we set up the great plains inter- 
agency group, participated in by ACP, SCS, and other agencies that 
are concerned. 
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The program of ACP and SCS will be made as harmonious as pos- 
sible in order to carry out the purposes of this program ? 

Senator Russerz. If I understood that statement the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service would be the one to check compliance and determining 
how much a man would get. 

Mr. Prrerson. That is correct. The Soil Conservation Service 
would have the necessary responsibility of laying out the practices 
required on the farm. 

From a technical point of view, the agency that is working out with 
the farmer his farm plan very much as the Soil Conservation Service 
now works out a farm plan with a soil conservation district cooperator, 
it seemed entirely logical that Soil Conservation Service should check 
compliance and that Soil Conservation Service be the contracting 
agency as well. 


It seemed to us that such a procedure would avoid duplication of the 
administrative responsibility. 


GREAT PLAINS PROBLEM VERSUS OTHER AREAS 


Senator Russe.y. Now, this area does not have any problems affect- 
ing agriculture that other areas do not have. It is just that they have 
had more intensive droughts and more wind erosion than some other 
areas, but it isa matter of degree; is it not? 

Mr. Peterson. I would be inclined to agree with that. It is a matter 
of degree. The climate in this area, as you know, is most capricious, 
much of the moisture comes all of a sudden and then long dry spells, 
with periods of high winds. 


It is an open area very much subject to the adverse effects of weather. 
PRACTICES PROPOSED AND COSTS 


Senator Russeti. Have you come up with any program for the area 
that would indicate the amount per acre that you would pay for the 
specific practices ? 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t think that has been determined as yet; has it ? 

Mr. Youne. Not as yet. 

Senator Russerx. When do you think you will know something 
about that? 

Mr. Pererson. We should know within the next few weeks. The 
practices are being developed now for a handbook following somewhat 
the pattern of the ACP handbook. 

Senator Russet, Will you pay for practices which are identical 
with those for which a man might receive payments under the ACP 
program ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Russeti. You just give him more acreage or a larger pro- 
gram? You will not pay a man additional payments on the same 
acreage for the ACP program ? 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir. 

As I said earlier, we do not contemplate 2 payments or 2 pro- 
grams applicable to the same acreage at the same time, Senator. 
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COSTS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Russeiti. Do you think it is necessary to have as much as 
$2,400,000 to administer this program when you already have people 
in the field dealing with this same problem, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Pererson. That brings up the same matter we were discussing 
yesterday in connection with the Soil Conservation Service, Senator 
Russell. I think the issue is, one, whether we would budget on a 
program basis, or whether we budget on a general agency basis. 

It seems to me that whatever budget procedure we follow, we 
would have to make a determination of who was being paid for what. 

Now, to the extent that the Soil Conservation Service or any of the 
other participating agencies work on this program it seems to me that 
we have to allocate their time and translate it into costs so that we 
know what the program costs us. 

Senator Russett. Is most of this area now in soil-conservation 
districts ? 

Mr. Pererson. I believe that it is; yes, sir. 

Senator Russeii. You have technicians and other employees of the 
Soil Conservation Service all over that area? 

Mr. Peterson. That is right. 

Senator Russeti. And the agricultural conservation program has 
its employees? 

Mr. Prrerson. Through the county and State ASC system. 


Senator Russert. And they have acreage allotment and marketing 
quotas ? 


Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Russet. So there is personnel there to determine com- 
pliance with that program ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

We intend using those same personnel. There will be some addi- 
tions, I assume, but to the extent that we use those personnel on this 
particular program it is our intention to charge their time and expense 
while working on this program to this program in order that we may 


appropriately identify the place which funds are disbursed to and for 
what purpose. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Russett. How many more personnel do you contemplate 
with this $2,400,000? 

Mr. Dorny. It will be 366.6 Federal employees. That figure is 
exclusive of the time of county and community ASC committeemen 
that will be spent on this program. 

Mr. Pererson. Is that expressed in man-years? 

Mr. Dorny. 366.6 man-years. 

Senator Russetu. Can you give us a breakdown between agencies 
on that? 

Mr. Dorny. Yes. 354.8 would be the Soil Conservation Service, 4 
for Forest Service, 5 in the Washington office of ACP, and 2.8 in the 
Division of Information of the Secretary’s Office. 
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PAYMENT OF COUNTY AND LOCAL COMMITTEES 


Senator Russert. How much have you allocated for the payment 
of county and local committees ? 

Mr. Dorny. A total of $240,000. The amount for county committees 
would be $213,100 and for State committees $24,900. 

Senator Russe... Is there any way to tell how many man-years that 
constitutes ? 

Mr. Dorny. I think that constitutes about 40,asI recall. The figure 
is 88 man-years. 


RELATION OF CLIMATIC CONDITIONS TO PARTICIPATION 


Senator Russet. I assume the climatic conditions in the area at the 
time the program is put into effect will undoubtedly have some effect 
on the degree of participation, will it not, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Pererson. I am sure it will, particularly where the movement 
of land from crops to grass is concerned, or where reseeding and re- 
vegetating ranges are concerned, where under very dry conditions, 
of course, it is difficult to get a stand of grass or reseed ranges or to 
undertake other conservation activities. 

When the moisture is adequate, of course, that goes forward faster. 

On the other side of that equation is the fact that with good moisture 
conditions farmers may be persuaded to grow wheat and other crops 
on land which for many reasons and over a long time period, should 
not grow it. 

I would emphasize again, however, that it is not our purpose to do 
other than have this as a completely voluntary program. I don’t 
think conservation will work unless the individual farmers see the 
advantages to them of participating in this program. 


VOLUNTARY BASIS FOR PROGRAM 


Senator Russeii. No program can be effective unless on a voluntary 
basis. We have not undertaken one, other than marketing quotas, 
and that is voluntary in that the farmers have to approve it by a two- 
thirds vote. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. I think particularly that the volun- 
tary aspect is important to this type of program, Senator. 

Senator Russet. My own view is that any compulsory program to 
carry out this program would be wholly unconstitutional, but I would 
not guarantee that the present Supreme Court, would choose to so 
hold. 

Mr. Pererson. I would not try to have one on that basis. 

Senator Russeti. What contributions are you going to require from 
State sources for this program? 


FARMERS’ CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Pererson. There are no required contributions from State 
sources. The farmers’ contribution will be at least 20 percent of the 
cost of applying conservation practices and all the costs of the shifts 
in land use and, of course, whatever temporary lack of income he may 
have at the time that he is making the shift in land use under the 
contract is assigned as a cost against him. 
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We do not have in this program payments for shift of land other 
than the actual cost of installing the practices and, of course, there are 
maximums applied there just as there are under the ACP program. 

The farmer will bear a substantial portion of making the shifts 
in his land management and land usages under each individual con- 
tract. 

COST-SHARING RATIOS 


Senator Russetx. Do you intend to require as much on effort and 
contribution either in work, or other contributions from the farmers 
in this program as required by ACP? 

Mr. Pererson. This will at least equal the ACP so far as Govern- 
ment participation is concerned and in some cases possibly more than 
ACP. 

Senator Russett. You have answered my question in reverse. 

Then the farmer will have to make less contribution than in ACP. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. We have provided that the cost- 
sharing payment shall not exceed 80 percent of the total cost. 

Under the ACP and under this program also, there will be a maxi- 
mum cost share on any practice in any county. The average maxi- 
mum for a county may or may not be the maximum that a farmer 
would actually incur in applying a practice. But not all practices 
will provide for 80 percent. 


TOTAL CONTRACTS EXPECTED 


Senator Russeii. Do your preliminary studies give you any idea 
of the number of contracts that you expect to make in this first year? 

Mr. Pererson. We have no very good information on that, Sen- 
ator Russell. I don’t believe we could make a very good estimate 
until we get some experience with this program. 

There is a very good deal of interest throughout the plains and 
particularly the Southern Plains where the recent drought has been 
intense in this particular program. 


STATE CONSERVATION LEGISLATION 


Senator Russeit. As I recall the President’s message indicated 
that the States would be required to, or should pass laws that would 
permit zoning and land use practices. 

Did he say something about that in his message? 

Mr. Peterson. I don’t recall the exact language. I believe there 
was reference to it. 

Senator Russett. What have you done to get States to pass laws? 

Mr. Pererson. We work through State organizations, through the 
State soil conservation districts, State farm organizations, and other 
local groups, not to try to get them to pass any laws, but to explain 
and inform them what has been done in that area and what could 
be done. 

I don’t think we should try to persuade the States to pursue or 
not to pursue a particular course of action but, rather, we should 
keep before them the experience of those States which have used 
zoning regulations. 
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I think zoning has been tried in Colorado. As I recall, Kansas has 
some legislation on that subject. 

Another thing that is involved is local land taxes. Land may be 
assessed at one valuation for one purpose and a different valuation 
for another purpose. 

For example, if land is taken out of wheat production and put into 
grass, its assessed valuation and its ability to pay taxes is substan- 
tially different. Those are things which it seems to me can only 
come as the local people and the State people become convinced they 
should have it and through their own determination processes secure 
the necessary State legislation and provide within the State and 
counties for its administration. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF STATE LEGISLATION 


Senator Russeti. I am not in favor of compelling the States to 
pass any law. Under my concept of the Constitution the Federal 
Government cannot do it, but in a number of instances we have passed 
legislation to greatly encourage them to pass these laws. 

The soil-conservation district laws are an outstanding illustration 
of that. I think all the States now have passed State laws tor the 
creation of soil-conservation districts. 

Until they did pass these laws they could not get any Federal 
technical assistance, could they? 

Mr. Perrerson. I don’t believe they could. 


LEGISLATION NEED CITED BY PRESIDENT 


Senator Russerx. The President in his message which the clerk 
has just handed me, suggested that there are many areas in which 
modification of State and local laws and regulations are needed to 
facilitate adjustments in land use and to adapt farming and ranching 
to available resources. Suggestions will again be made to State offi- 
cials and the Council of State Governments. 


He refers to the tax assessments that you have mentioned. He fur- 
ther says: 


There is need for improved State legislation dealing with underground as 
well as surface water supplies. State legislation is needed to permit develop- 
ment of local zoning and other land-use regulations that will discourage plow-up 
of land being shifted to grass cover in the higher rainfall areas. 


Have you drawn any model act for the State legislatures to consider 
to carry out this part of the President’s message dealing with this 
program ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. We have not on the zoning regulations that I recall, 
Senator Russell. 


UNDERGROUND AND SURFACE WATER SUPPLY 


Senator Russet. How about the underground and surface water 
supply ? 

r. Pererson. Our people in the Soil Conservation Service for a 

number of years have been working very closely with State depart- 


ments and government, State engineers, State water boards, and others 
in this area. 
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Senator Russett. The President said in presenting this matter to 
the Congress, we needed State legislation in this field. That was an 
important part of the program. You have not drafted any model 
plan dealing with those subjects for the States to consider? 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir. 


RIPARIAN AND APPROPRIATION THEORIES 


With respect to water supplies particularly, all of the States in this 
area, I believe all of them, have legislation governing the appropria- 
tion and use of water. It differs somewhat. There are combinations 
of the riparian theory and the appropriation theory they have devel- 
oped on their own patterns. The esiddiieerotinel water problem is dif- 
terent in different States. 

We have attempted to work with the individual States in resolving 
those problems. The legal theories follow identical patterns, but the 
physical problems are different between each of the States as to water. 


ZONING LEGISLATION 


As to zoning, a number of the States have used zoning legislation. 
I think we can and should bring to those States the experience those 
States which use zoning have had. 

Wisconsin is one State which has done quite a good deal in the use 
of zoning legislation. 


EISENHOWER PARTNERSHIP MOVE 


Senator Russeii. This matter was presented to the Congress and I 
supported it on the theory it was one of the Eisenhower partnership 
moves and with the States playing a very considerable part in this 
program. 

I am afraid you are overlooking that feature of it. 

Mr. Peterson. We hope we are not. 

Senator Russeity. Or have not gotten around to it, one or the other. 

Mr. Peterson. I hope we are not overlooking it. I think there can 
be honest differences of opinion as to the best way to approach it. We 
have tried to work with the States more or less in an educational sense, 
feeling that the States would not come along with any program until 
their own people believed it was in their own interests for them to 
do so. 

I think philosophically that is the proper approach. 

Senator Russetu. That is true, but the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has had reluctance to expand the program unless the States 
appreciate the importance of it has been a very effective factor in any 
State-Federal program in securing State legislation. 

Mr. Pererson. I am sure that is right. You and I have no dis- 
agreement whatsoever on that point. 


ANTICIPATED PROGRAM COSTS 


_ Senator Russetx. Now, under the bill as I recall, there is a limita- 
tion of $150 million on the total expenditures that can be made under 
this program ? 

91653—57—_-38 
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Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 
Senator Russetx. And $25 million in any one year? 
Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 


NEED FOR AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Russeiy. Do you not think you are going a little aS 
asking for $20 million for the first year before the program has taken 
concrete form, before you have any definite ideas of participation, 
before you know what you are going to pay for any one practice?! 

There is a good deal of discussion around here about economy in 
Government. I do not know whether it will get very far beyond the 
discussion stage, or not, but there is a great deal of talk about it. 

Do you think that you will need that much money if it is carefully 
and prudently expended ? 

Mr. Pererson. Senator Russell, we frankly have no accurate way 
of knowing whether we will use this much money or whether we will 
not. We think there is opportunity to use this much. 

Certainly I want to emphasize the fact that we would view any 
amount appropriated as a maximum appropriation authorization and 
not a directive to spend all that money. 


GOVERNMENT EXPERIENCE ON EXPENDITURES 





Senator Russetx. It has been the unbroken experience of Govern- 
ment since the beginning of time that if the money is there there is 
a tendency to expend it a little more loosely than if there is not quite 
so much money. 

Mr. Perrerson. I am well aware of that, sir. However, there are 
10 States involved and distributing roughly $17 million-plus among 
10 States would amount to about a million seven per State. 

Some of these States cover pretty sizable territory. They have a 
very sizable agricultural area. 

As Ihave said, this isanestimate. We have had no prior experience 
upon which to base it. We think there is opportunity to expend this 
much. 

Certainly if we can’t expend it soundly it is not our intention to 
expend it. 

Senator Russeizi. Of course, I do not think this bill contemplates 
that we would have the soil-bank program and the Conservation Serv- 
ice in process at the time this program was inaugurated. 


















EXTENT OF PROGRAMS IN AREA 





I wish you would furnish us for the record a statement or table or 
something to indicate the extent to which the soil-bank program and 
the acreage reserve and the Conservation Service have been embraced 
within the area of the Great Plains. 

Mr. Prererson. Yes; we will be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Of the total of 825 counties in the 10 Great Plains States, 422 of these counties 
are within the boundaries of the Great Plains area as shown in USDA Miscel- 
laneous Publication 709. Each county meeting established criteria and desig- 


nated by the Secretary will be eligible for participation in the Great Plains 
conservation program as provided for in Public Law 1021. 
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The total acres in the 422 counties, 386,528,960, consists of 335,712 farms and 
ranches, with 113,028,771 acres of cropland and 228,140,233 acres of range. The 
average size of these farms and ranches is 1,020.4 acres. 

As of April 1, 1957, for all of the 10 States there were 790 soil-conservation 
districts that cover an area of approximately 623,981,554 acres or 92 percent of 
the land in farms and 98.9 percent of the farms and ranches in districts. During 
the calendar year 1956, Soil Conservation Service technicians assisted 80.1 percent 
of the cooperators and other farmers in soil-conservation districts. 

The Great Plains conservation program (Public Law 1021) will emphasize 
the land-use changes and wind-erosion control and moisture conservation and 
management practices and will, in proper combination, provide over a period of 
years the most enduring conservation benefits for purpose of supporting stable 
agricultural enterprises. 

The Great Plains conservation program will therefore, through the provisions 
of a long-term contract with the producer, assure continued and uninterrupted 
assistance toward the objective of proper land-use adjustments and conservation 
treatments of all of the land under the management of the individual producer. 

The field personnel of the Soil Conservation Service will advise each eligible 
applicant for assistance under Public Law 1021 of the advantages and benefits of 
all other agricultural programs, such as the soil-bank program and agricultural 
conservation program, and will further assist these applicants in selecting the 
types of program assistance which best fit the individual farm or ranch conserva- 
tion needs. 

The following table reports the extent of the acreage reserve, conservation 
reserve, and agricultural conservation program in the 10 Great Plains States. 


{In thousands] 























1956 | 1957 
Acreage re- | Agricultural | Agricultural 
| Serve pay- | Conserva- | conservation Acreage Conserva- | conservation 
ments as of | tion reserve, | program reerve | tion reserve, program 
Mar. 31, 1957 | Mar. 31, 1957 | _ basic allo- allocations | Mar. 31,1957) basic allo- 
| cation j cation 
| ! 
Colorado... 4, 482 | 487 3, 416 15, 894 | 6, 237 3, 366 
pe Tee 7, 688 | 159 6,711 67, 437 | 15, 507 6, 612 
Montana - -- 1, 676 8 3, 822 20, 646 7, 561 3, 824 
Nebraska _.--- 31, 942 | 9 6, 413 25, 169 9, 571 6, 385 
New Mexico---- 1, 282 | 1, 558 1, 924 1,017 9, 500 1,919 
North Dakota-- 13.190 | 1 4, 691 30, 863 12, 970 4, 622 
Oklahoma _-. ; 4, 600 | 672 7, 579 26, 237 | 8, 809 7, 468 
South Dakota ---- 14, 129 65 4, 886 10, 479 | 9, 132 4,814 
eee 23, 258 2, 839 20, 043 15, 344 | 28, 889 19, 991 
Wyoming.-....._-. 183 2 2, 122 1, 783 1, 074 2,117 
SOR. cde 102, 430 5, 800 61, 607 214, 869 109, 250 61, 118 





OBLIGATION OF COST OF TOTAL CONTRACT AT EXECUTION 


Mr. Pererson. There is one other thing I would like to point out 
in connection with this discussion. When a contract is entered into 
all of the funds required to cover the Government’s obligations under 
that contract are reserved and obligated at the time the contract 
is signed. So that the expenditures under that contract would come 
out of this year’s appropriation and not a subsequent year’s appropri- 
ation, which will tend to restrict the number of participants more 
than an annual appropriation would. 

That is one of the essential differences of this program as between 
the ACP and the programs, for example. 
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CARRYOVER FUNDS TO PAY FOR SUBSEQUENT YEARS 


Senator Russeix. I am not sure I exactly understand. Do you 
mean the carryover that you would allocate and set up funds to pay 
for subsequent years ? 

In other words, if you sign a 5-year contract with a man you pro- 
pose to set up by that appropriation funds to pay him over 5 years? 

Mr. Pererson. That is exactly right, sir. 

Senator Russeti. So, over the ‘long run reductions might be as 
phony as some that we make in, for example, the interest on public 
debt, veterans’ cost, things of that nature. 

We have to make it in subsequent appropriations if a man signs a 
contract ? 

Mr. Pererson. No. 

Senator Russet. I understand, but suppose we take the position 
that you will not spend more than $4 million this year of this appro- 
priation and appropriate $4 million. 

It would not represent any savings to the Government over the 
long run unless the Government undertook to welsh on its contract. 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir; it would not represent a savings to the 
Government. I was merely trying to point out that the distribu- 
tion among numbers of farmers would be somewhat less because of 
the necessity to obligate the full value of the contract at the time the 
contract is entered into. 


COMMITTEE REQUEST FOR COPY OF PROGRAM 


Senator Russeitit. Would you have any objection when you do set 
up your plan of practices and the amount of payment per acre, of 
filing a copy of your program with this committee so we might be 
informed ? 

Mr. Pererson. Not only would we have no objection, we would be 
pleased to do so. 

Senator Russeii. Senator Robertson. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, I have always been very much 
interested in all of the farm programs in the past 24 years. I have 
supported them, first in the House and then in the Senate, because 
I have felt that not only was production of food and fiber essential 
for our Nation, but that our farmers constituted the backbone of our 
peculiar type of government. 

I have been interested in the work of the Soil Conservation Service 
and I am glad to hear the Secretary in charge of that work testify 
because while we in Virginia have not had the same type of soil erosion 
that they have in the Great Plains States, we have had some mighty 
bad hillside erosion and we have lost a lot of formerly valuable land 
in that way. 

I have been sitting here thinking about what we can do for the 
farmers. I recall a letter I got this morning enclosing a little pam- 
phlet from a firm saying: 

We are operating a boat service on the James River up and down, by James. 
town Island so the visitors can see Jamestown like the first settlers saw it. 

Yesterday, our distinguished colleague, Senator Stennis, sitting now 
to my left, said last summer he drove down to Jamestown Island and 
could not even find a place to park. 
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We can look over the United States today anywhere and you can- 
not see agriculture like it was when the settlers saw it. 

Aside from the necessity of mechanizing it to survive we have lost 
one-half or more of our fertile topsoil. I have been going along with 
all these programs hoping that some way we could get the farmer out 
of the dell, but this morning the chairman raises the question as to 
whether or not we may be getting a little overorganized in the effort 
to help the farmer. 

OVERORGANIZATION 


That reminds me of a great evangelist of 25 or 30 years ago named 
Billy Sunday complaining of the lack of effectiveness of some of the 
city churches. He said they were so overorganized they don’t have 
enough of the grace of God to grease the machinery. 

Now, the chairman calls attention to the fact that in order to help 
the farmers we have the Soil Conservation Service, this special Great 
Plains conservation service, the soil bank, the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, the county agent with the State cooperative service, and 
maybe I have not mentioned them all 

Senator Russeiy. Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Senator Roxserrson. The Farmers’ Home Administration. The 
farmer needs our help, but I agree with the chairman that we are 
bound to look into, first, whether or not these services are overlapping 
and, second, what this program is going to cost. 

In any event, Mr. Secretary, I have been glad to hear your testimony. 





WHEAT PRODUCTION 


You say that this area produces 60 percent of all the wheat pro- 
duced in this country ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is approximately right. 

Senator Roserrson. It has only 17 percent of the people, so that 
this area over here produces wheat on what we call a commercial 
basis for sale ? 

Mr. Prrerson. That is right. Kansas, for example, has been in 
times past the leading wheat-producing State in the Nation. I think 
their aggregate production has been in excess of 200 million bushels 
of wheat. 

Senator Ronerrson. So far as I know not a State east of the Missis- 
sippi River produces as much wheat as they consume. 

Mr. Prrersen. 1 believe that is right, although I am not fully 
certain, 

Senator Rowerrson. 1 used to hear the statement that there were 
nine States, I reckon, in this plains area that produced all of the com- 
mercial wheat of the Nation. Do you have a map that shows I am 
wrong ¢ 

Senator Russreii. No; not the last statement, but I do not accept 
your statement as saying not a single county east of the Mississippi 
produces as much wheat as it consumes. 

Senator Roperrson. I said State. We have 2 or 3 counties in the 
valley where I live—of course, that is unusually fertile and we have 
fine farmers there—and they do produce more wheat than they eat, 
but not more than everybody in Virginia eats. 
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We are a wheat-importing State. Pennsylvania is a wheat-import- 
ing State. Pennsylvania has more flour mills than any State in the 
Union and Virginia is second. 

But that is because of the way we used to farm. It was not too long 
ago when 85 percent of them were farmers. Now, only 17 percent are 
farmers, yet through mechanization they produce 60 percent of the 
wheat. 

Now you are asking us, as the chairman has pointed out, to go into 
a program of $150 million. $25 million a year. Are you trying to 
somehow grow more wheat or less wheat ? 

Mr. Perrerson. The net. effect would be less wheat, Senator. 


OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM 


Senator Roserrson. Under your programs in Virginia, when you 
teach us to terrace the hillsides ak cut down on row crops in hilly 
land, we have taken land out of grain production and thrown 
it into grass. I assume that under this program out there, with the 
type of soil erosion and weather problem, too, you are trying to get 
less wheat, and less row crops, and more grass; is that right? 

Mr. Prrerson. We are trying through this program and other 
services that we have, to encourage and help the farm and ranch oper- 
ators to use their land within the limits of its capabilities. 


EMERGENCY PROGRAMS 


You will recall that during the years of this recent drought we 
have put many millions of dollars into emergency tillage payments, 


other types of emergency programs which, when the work was done, 
the benefit was also finished. 

It had short time and immediate benefit, but no longtime enduring 
benefit. Those were in the nature of emergency programs. 

We are trying to approach this thing to so far as we can overcome 
the necessity of making large expenditures for emergency programs 
resulting from climatic damage and establish or help the farmers 
and ranchers establish permanent agriculture enterprises. 


OVERPRODUCTION OF WHEAT 


Senator Ropertson. While bread is the staff of life, we have been 
plagued with an overproduction of wheat from an economic stand- 
point for a number of years. Normal consumption including re- 
stricted exports, has been around 600 million and we have been pro- 
ducing anywhere from 800 to a billion bushels and have now a carry- 
over of 772 million bushels. 

Not just a carryover, that is what the CCC owns. It would be over 
a billion bushels if we had not found ways of giving it away. 

Naturally, if we are going to support a program to help this Great 
Plains area that helped produce that surplus, we would like to be 
assured that the object of the program is to conserve the soil for 
future generations yet unborn and cut down some on the production 
of wheat which not only has been grown on land that is plowed, and 
maybe dust-bow] conditions will blow it away, but where the Govern- 
ment has to step in and buy a substantial part of the current. pro- 
duction at considerable cost. 
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Mr. Pererson. I don’t recall the exact figure, but if my memory 
serves me correctly, there were about 12 million acres in the plains 
region that was plowed up, after the war largely, to go into wheat. 
You can ascribe whatever reason you wish to it. We think most, if 
not all, of that land it would have been better used had it remained 
in grass. 

Senator Rosertson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeti. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHak. I have no questions. 

Senator Russeti. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, which war was that that you were 
talking about on this 912 million ? 

Mr. Pererson. World War II. 


PROVISIONS OF CONTRACT MADE WITH FARM OWNER 


Senator Stennis. These contracts that you make with these land- 
owners now, how many years do they run ? 

Mr. Pererson. They may run to a maximum of 10 years. We have 
made none as yet as you know. This is the first appropriation we 
have asked for under this authorization. 

Senator Stennis. What do you contemplate making, 3 years, 5 
years? 

Mr. Prrerson. My guess is that the average contract will run 5 
years or longer because it will take that long to make the shifts in 
land use and accomplish the conservation practices. 

Senator Stennis. Are you in favor of making them for several 
years, or not at all unless there is some rule to the contrary on that 
particular case ? 

Mr. Pererson. I think this, Senator Stennis: The contract should 
be long enough to accomplish the conservation purpose which it is 
intended to accomplish. Whether that is 3, 5, or 10 years, I think is 
less important than the time adequate to carry out the purpose of the 

lan. 

Senator Stennis. What I am concerned about is that this year-to- 
year assistance in the soil-conservation program, I do not believe 
reaches anything like the goal if it is tied up for a longer period. 

In this soil-conservation plan, now, the soil bank, in my State the 

eople were very reluctant to go into that because they did not like the 
idea of tying up their land for even more than 1 year. 

Mr. Peterson. Under the soil bank participants lost the use of that 
land for productive purposes. Under this program there is no loss of 
land for a productive purpose. 

There will obviously be some shifts of some land from one use to 
a different use. 

For example, a type VI land, which is a very light, easily eroded 
land that blows easily, it would be our general view that the proper 
use of that land should be in permanent cover which means grass in 
that region. 

If it is not in crop, and I have seen some of it where crops were at- 
tempted to be grown, it logically would under these contracts go to 
permanent cover in the form of grass. That takes time in that region. 

Senator Srennts. After full consideration, do you expect now to 
really firm up a policy and require the landowners to come to it, one 
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that you think bring returns or just let them pass a resolution and vote 
on it that way ? 

Mr. Pererson. Under this program if the farmer signs a contract 
he only does it after a plan is laid out that we agree is technically 
sound and is suitable for the type and condition of that land that he 
has. If he does not carry out that contract, there is provision for 
recovery of the Government expenditure. 

We also require under this program that if there is a transfer of 
ownership, either the transferee assumes the obligation of the contract, 
or the Government recaptures what it has invested in the contract. 

Senator Srennis. Do you have any security to recapture those sums? 

Mr. Peterson. No, there is no security that is provided for. 

Senator Srennis. It would be well to have a provision that the con- 
tract follows the land, benefits and burden go with the land. 

Mr. Prrerson. That is exactly what we have provided, that the 
transferee assumes the obligation of the contract. 

Senator Stennis. Or pays off the obligation? 

Mr. Peterson. One of the two. 

Senator Srennis. I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeix. Senator Aiken ? 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Senator Arxen. Mr. Secretary, except for retaining the right to use 
the land, what benefit would the farmer in the Great Plains area get 
through the Great Plains program that he could not get through the 
conservation reserve program ? 

Mr. Pererson. The conservation-reserve program, Senator Aiken, 
is pointed to taking cropland out of production. It does not go to 
all the land that there ison the farm. This particular program covers 
all of the land in any particular operating unit. 

A man may own sev eral farms, but he may sign a contract for one 
operating unit and all of his land is included under the terms of this 
program whereas under the soil-bank program only the acreage that 
the farmer elects to put in the soil bank is covered. 

Senator Arken. However, is he not going to be more likely to want 
to sign up under the soil-bank program than the Great Plains pro- 
gr am ¢ 

Mr. Prererson. I would assume his determination under the soil- 
bank program is primarily one of whether he thinks he can benefit 
himself economically more by signing or not signing. 

Senator Arken. How much rent can you pay for land taken out 
under the Great Plains program ? 

Mr. Pererson. None. 

Senator Arken. I think he would have more advantage under the 
soil-bank program. 

Mr. Pererson. I think he would as to the acreage covered. 

Senator Aiken. Except for the use of the land. 

However, he signs up to permit the direction of the use of the land, 
does he not, ‘under the Great Plains program ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, he does, but he must first determine that he 
wants to change his land pattern to the extent that change is needed 
to put it into what on the basis of the best technical information we 
have would be a conservation farm pattern. 
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INDICATIONS OF INTEREST IN GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


Senator Arken. Have many farmers indicated a desire to go into 
the Great Plains program ? 

Mr. Pererson. I could not answer that specifically, Senator Aiken. 
I can say this, however, that a sizable number of farmers throughout 
the Great Plains area are now doing essentially what is provided 
here through the cooperation of the soil conservation districts using 
the technical assistance of SCS and cost shares from ACP. 

Where you find individual farmers who have followed a conserva- 
tion farming practice, you will find in that area that they have not been 
damaged by this drought as much as those who have not so followed. 
They ‘have been hurt, “but not been damaged as much as others. 


DURATION OF PROGRAM 


Senator ArKEN. How many years does the soil-bank program run ? 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Coffman. 

Mr. Corrman. It runs 5 years and the contracts are for 5 years. 
The signup period runs 5 years through 1961. 

Senator ArkeNn. The conservation reserve program runs 2 years after 
this? 

Mr. Corrman. I am speaking now of the signup period for the con- 
servation reserve program ? 

Senator ArkEN. Yes, but the signup period for the conservation re- 
serve runs how long? 

Mr. CorrMan. Five years, all told, beginning last year. 

Senator Arken. The program will run the same length or 1 year 
more ? 

Mr. Prererson. The Great Plains program contracts run for 10 years. 

Senator AIKEN. You mean for signing-up purposes ? 

Mr. PreTerson. No, 1971, I think, for the Great Plains. 

Senator Arken. I was thinking of when the time comes to sign up 
the people, it would be well to have one act covering them both. I ‘think 
the public will support the conservation reserve and probably the 
Great Plains programs, but the public might not see the necessity of 
having two programs. 

Mr. Pererson. I think that is entirely feasible. The reason that 
there are two programs at the moment is that the soil-bank program is 
pointed at the problem of surpluses, taking land out of crop production. 

This Great Plains program pays no attention to crop production 
except as it of itself creates a conservation problem. 

Senator Arken. I would think the public has been fairly well shown 
on the practice of conservation reserve. That does not point particu- 
larly to surpluses but points to what its name indicates, it points at con- 
servation, taking poor land out of production, or putting it to more 
proper pr oduction. 

Mr. Pererson. I think that is one of the results all right, although 
the basic purpose as I understand it of the soil-bank program is to 
reduce the gross output of crops. 

Senator ArKen. It will be interesting to watch the participation in 
the two different programs. 

Mr. Pererson. I think the participation in the soil bank will be 
substantially higher than in this program. 

Senator AIKEN. In the same area ? 
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Mr. Pererson. In the same area. 

Senator ATKEN. I would,too. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis (presiding). Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsHak. No. 

Senator Stennis. Gentlemen, that seems to conclude this item unless 
you have something more on the Great Plains. 

The next item on the agenda is the ACP payments. 

Now you have Mr. Koger, I believe. 

Mr. Koger, if you will come around. I will call on Secretary Peter- 
son first. Mr. Secretary, you have a statement ? 

Mr. Pererson. I have a short general statement. 

Senator STeENNis. You may proceed. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PRoGRAM SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; PAUL M. KOGER, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICUL- 
TURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE; FRED G. RITCHIE, 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PRO- 
GRAM SERVICE; JAMES M. HUNT, DIRECTOR PROGRAM ANALYSIS 
DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE; 
D. J. SCRUGGS, DIRECTOR, BUDGET DIVISION, COMMODITY STA- 
BILIZATION SERVICE; AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


On direct | On program 
| &ppropria- | authoriza- 
| tion basis | tion basis 


Appropriation act, 1957, and base for 1958_. ii oni | | $227, 500, 000 | $250, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958 : eae 7,000,000 | 250, 000, 000 


Increase : = ienene : | +9, 500, 000 |---- 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1958 (On BASIS OF PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION ) 


Decrease in cost-sharing assistance to farmers in carrying out con- 

SERVATION MORSUIOR.. .. cca llaeiccicpideeameeneseawen Sioa —$1, 736, 900 
Increase in operating expenses of agricultural stabilization and 

conservation county committees +1, 438, 000 
Increase in expenses for Forest Service in connection with the naval 

stores conservation program +10, 000 
Increase in operating expenses for Agricultural Conservation Pro- 

gram Service +33, 275 
Contributions to the retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854 

applicable to the base for 1958 255, 625 


The agricultural conservation program is operated on a program- or crop-year 
basis, and cost-sharing assistance is given to farmers upon completion of ap- 
proved measures. Funds for cash payments earned under the 1956 agricultural 
conservation program, which closed on December 31, 1956, were made avail- 
able in the Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appro- 
priation Act, 1957. In that act, the Congress also authorized the formulation 
and administration of a $250 million program for 1957, for which this estimate 
is submitted. 
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together with $13 million of balances under 


the 1955 program, will provide for the full $250 million authorized for the 1957 


program. 


Project statement (on basis of program authorizations) 


| 





Increase (+) or 
| decrease (—) | 
| Appropria- _| Appropria- 
| Appropria- | ‘tion, 1957 tion, 1958 
Item | tion, 1956 | (1956 pro- | Retire- | (1957 pro- 
(1955 pro- | gram) (esti-| ment gram) (esti- 
gram) | mated) costs Other | mated) 
(Public | 
Law | 
854) 
— — aaa eeagESeme: — o_o <4 _— —SE 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION | | 
PROGRAM | | 
| 
1. Cost-sharing assistance to farmers-___-_- 'g187, 905, 603 |$223, 874,450 |_......-.. —$1, 736, 900 | $222, 137, 550 
Other program expenses-_...............- 1, 288, 625 1, 427, 550 |-+$32, 500 |.......---..- 1, 460, 050 
Total program expenses. --........- 189, 194, 228 225, 302, 000 | +32, 500 | —1, 736,900 | 223, 597, 600 
2. Operating expenses: 
County committee expenses: 
ASC county committees_-___-- | 18, 378, 200 | | 19, 816, 385 |.__.._.__._| +1, 438,000 | 21, 254, 385 
Forest Service ey 08, 024 107,815 | 44,400 | | +10,000 122, 215 
Total county committee ex- | 
SIE ncn eeenraneas 476, 224 | 19, 924, 200 | _+4, 400 | +1, 448,000 | 21, 376, 600 
National and State office ex- | } | 
penses: | 
Agricultural Conservation | | | 
Program Service 424, 245 | 487,959 | +26, 516 | +33, 275 7, 78 
Commodity Stabilization | 
Service 471,701 | 482,725 | +21, 605 |__- 504, 330 
ASC State committees.___-.| 3,641,040 | 3,787,981 |+169, 814 3, 957, 745 
Forest Service pine 10, 925 15, 185 +790 |--2-------7- 15, 975 
Total National and State 
otfice expenses 4, 547, 911 4, 773, 800 |+218, 725 +33,275 | 5,025,800 
Total operating expenses 23, 024, 135 | 24, 698, 000 +223, 125 +1, 481, 275 26, 402, 400 
‘Total retirement costs oe eal 1 " a 1| " (255, 625] | 1, 17 5] (256, 800) 
Total obligations... - 212, 218, 363 | 250, 000, 000 | _.| 250, 000, 000 
Adjustments: Difference in amount | 
used for purchase of conservation | 
materials and services from prior | 
fiscal year appropriation for current | | 
program and amount used for such | | | 
purchases from current fiseal year___- +5, 614, 067 | +7, 000, 000 . .}—12, 000, 000 | —5, 000, 000 
Transferred from 1955 agricultural con- | | | 
servation program for emergency | | 
conservation measures_.__. |+-25, 000, 000 | oumen- 1st e ‘ Ried 5 wiia met 
Available for repayment of loan to | | 
Commodity Credit Corporation. +7, 667, 570 | | cs 8) et 
Received by loan from CCC... |—43, 450, 000 |—43, 450, 000 _...-------|— 43, 450, 000 
Repayment of loan from CCC... +7, 450, 000 |+-13, 966, 593 a +21, 483, 407 |+35, 450, 000 
Other | 16, 508 Joo -- | 16, 593 |.) , 
Appropriation or estimate . | 214, 500, 000 | +9, 244, 375 | 237, 000, 000 









































| 227, 500, 000 ( 255, 625 





I 


ADVANCE AUTHORIZATION FOR THE 1958 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The 1958 budget estimates include a proposed authorization of $250 million for 
the 1958 agricultural conservation program, the same as that authorized by the 


Congress for the 1956 program. 


INC 


(1) A decrease of $1,7 


REASES AND DECREASES 


36,900 in cost-sharing assistance to farmers for carrying 


out approved conservation measures in order to provide for an increase of 


$1,481,275 
ment fund as explained below. 


(2) An increase of $1,438,000 for county committee expenses. 


An 


for operating expenses and $255,625 for contribution to the retire- 


increase of 


$1,438,000 for county committee expenses which represents this appropriation’s 
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share of the second year’s cost of a 3-year program to improve the effectiveness 
of county committee operations by increasing salaries of county office employees to 
a level at least commensurate with their responsibilities and competitive with 
those paid by Federal agencies and private industry in the same area. More 
information with respect to this proposal is contained in the justification of the 
item “Acreage allotments and marketing quotas.” 

(3) An increase of $10,000 in operating expenses of the Forest Service in 
connection with the naval stores conservation program. An increase of $10,000 
for the Forest Service for employment of an area forester and temporary help 
in connection with the naval stores conservation program. These employees 
are needed to assist small woodland owners in adopting better naval-stores 
practices in order to conserve timber. 

(4) An increase of $33,275 for operating expenses of the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program Service. An increase of $33,275 in order to more effectively 
administer the program in the field. An exhaustive study of the effectiveness 
and adequacy of the field operations of the agricultural conservation program 
indicates the need for expanding the activities of the field review staff. The pres- 
ent limited staff (three) must, of necessity, largely confine its activities to 
(a) working with State ASC committees and field representatives of Federal, state, 
and private agencies and organizations which are concerned with conservation 
problems to coordinate agricultural conservation program activities with other 
activities being carried out in the field of conservation; and (b) reporting to the 
Administrator on the effectiveness of field administration of the agrcultural 
conservation program. In order to increase the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the program it is proposed to increase the field review staff by two so that the 
staff will be in position to assist the ASC State committees on the technical 
and program aspects involved in formulating and operating State and county 
agricultural conservation programs and in adapting national program provis- 
sions to specific local needs. 

(5) An increase of $255,625 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854 applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement costs 
appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 

(new language in italics; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

1 “For necessary expenses to carry into effect [the provisions of sections 7 
to 17, inclusive,] the program authorized in sections 7 to 15, 16 (a), and 17 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, approved February 29, 
1936, as amended (16 U. 8. C. 590g-590(0), 590p (a)-590q, including not to 
exceed $6,000 for the preparation and display of exhibits, including such 
displays at State, interstate, and international fairs within the United 
States ; [$227,500,000] $237,000,000, to remain available until December 31 
of the next succeeding fiscal year for compliance with the program of soil- 
building [practices] and soil- and water-conserving practices authorized 
under this head in the Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Admin- 
istration Appropriation Act, [1956] 1957, carried out during the period 
July 1, [1955] 1956, to December 31, [1956] 1957, inclusive: Provided, That 
not to exceed [$24,698,000] $26,402,400 of the total sum provided under this 
head shall be available during the current fiscal year for [salaries and other] 
administrative expenses for carrying out such program, the cost of aerial 
photographs, however, not to be charged to such limitation; but not more 
than [$4,773,800] $5,025,800 shall be transferred to the appropriation ac- 
count “Administrative expenses, section 392, Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938”: [Provided further, That payments to claimants hereunder may 
be made upon the certificate of the claimant, which certificate shall be in 
such form as the Secretary may prescribe, that he has carried out the con- 
servation practice or practices and has complied with all other requirements 
as conditions for such payments and that the statements and information 
contained in the application for payment are correct and true, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, under the penalties of title 18, United States 

Code :] Provided further, That none of the funds herein appropriated [or 
made available for the functions assigned to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency pursuant to the Executive Order Numbered 9069, of February 23 
1942,] shall be used to pay the salaries or expenses of any regional infor- 
mation employees or any State information employees, but this shall not pre- 
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clude the answering of inquiries or supplying of information at the county 
level to individual farmers: Provided further, That such amount shall be 
available for [salaries and other] administrative expenses in connection 
with the formulation and administration of the [1957] 1958 program of soil- 
building [practices] and soil- and water-conserving practises, under the Act 
of February 29, 1986, as amended (amounting to $250,000,000, including 
administration, and no participant shall receive more than $1,500, except 
where the participants from two or more farms or ranches join to carry out 
approved practices designed to conserve or improve the agricultural re- 
8 sources of the community [; but the payments or grants under such pro- 
grams shall be conditioned upon the utilization of land with respect to which 
such payments or grants are to be made in conformity with farming prac- 
tices which will encourage and provide for soil-building and soil- and water- 
conserving practices in the most practical and effective manner and adapted 
to conditions in the several States, as determined and approved by the State 
committees appointed pursuant to section 8 (b) of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended (16 U. S. C. 590h (b)), for the re- 
spective States]: Provided further, That not to exceed 5 per centum of the 
allocation for the [1957] 1958 agricultural conservation program for any 
county may, on the recommendation of such county committee and approval 
of the State committee, be withheld and allotted to the Soil Conservation 
Service for services of its technicians in formulating and carrying out the 
9 agricultural conservation program in the participating counties, [and the 
funds so allotted may be placed in a single account for each State,] and 
shall not be utilized by the Soil Conservation Service for any purpose other 
than technical and other assistance in such counties, and in addition, on the 
recommendation of such county committee and approval of the State com- 
mittee, not to exceed 1 per centum may be made available to any other Fed- 
eral, State, or local public agency for the same purpose and under the same 
conditions: * * * 


1) 


Other than the usual changes in year dates applicable to the program covered 
by the appropriation and the period of availability thereof, and minor changes 
to shorten and simplify the wording of the language, the estimates include 
proposed changes in the language of the item as follows: 

The first change deletes the words “the provisions of sections 7 to 17, in- 
clusive” and substitutes therefor “the program authorized in sections 7 to 15, 
16 (a), and 17,” and makes corresponding changes in the citation to the United 
States Code. Public Law 1021, approved August 7, 1956, amends section 16 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, by adding 
a new subsection, 16 (b), which authorizes a conservation program for the 
Great Plains. Funds for carrying out such program are being requested under 
a separate appropriation item, and the authority therefor should consequently 
be eliminated from this item. 

The second change increases the limitation on the total amount which may 
be used for administrative expenses from $24,698,000 to $26,402,400. The in- 
crease of $1,704,400 is composed of an increase of $223,125 for retirement costs 
pursuant to Public Law 854, an increase of $1,438,000; the second year’s cost 
of a 3-year program to increase the salaries of ASC county office personnel ; 
an increase of $33,275 in operating expenses for the Agricultural Conservation 
Program Service; and increase of $10,000 for operating expenses for the Forest 
Service. 

The third and seventh changes propose deletion of the words “salaries and 
other” in connection with reference to administrative expenses for the purpose 
of shortening and simplifying the wording of the language. This change will 
not affect the nature or scope of the work in any way. 

The fourth change increases the amount which may be transferred to the 
appropriation account “Administrative expenses, section 392, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938” from $4,773,800 to $5,025,800. The increase of $252,000 
is composed of an increase of $218,725 for retirement costs pursuant to Public 
Law 854 and an increase of $33,275 for operating expenses for the Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service. 

The fifth change deletes the language providing that payments may be made 
upon the certificate of the claimant that he has carried out the practice and 
has complied with all other requirements upon which payments are condi- 
tioned. This language is no longer needed since similar language is included 
in section 6 (a) of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1956, approved 
August 3, 1956 (Public Law 979). 
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The sixth change deletes the words “or made available for the functions 
assigned to the Agricultural Adjustment Agency pursuant to the BPxecutive 
Order No. 9069 of February 23, 1942.” This reference is obsolete and unneces- 
sary since the Agricultural Adjustment Agency was abolished in 1945 and 
Executive Order 9069 terminated 6 months after the end of World War II. 
The prohibition contained in the proviso will continue to apply to the funds 
appropriated under this item, as in the past. 

The eighth change deletes the proviso that payments or grants shall be con- 
ditioned upon the utilization of land with respect to which such payments 
are to be made in conformity with farming practices which will encourage 
and provide for soil building and soil- and water-conserving practices in 
the most practical and effective manner and adapted to conditions in the 
several States, as determined and approved by the ASC State comniittees. It 
is no longer necessary to retain this language in the appropriation act since 
a similar provision is now included in section 6 (b) of the Department of 
Agriculture Organic Act of 1956, approved August 3, 1956 (Public Law 979). 

The ninth change deletes the language providing that funds allotted for 
services of technicians may be placed in a single account for each State. It 
is no longer necessary to retain this authority in the appropriation act since 
similar authority is contained in section 6 (b) of the Department of Agri- 
eulture Organic Act of 1956, approved August 3, 1956 (Public Law 979). 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, it is a 
pleasure to be here today. 

Senator Stennis. You may proceed. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
a pleasure to again come before you to discuss the budget request of the 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service. This program of cost 
sharing with landowners or operators for the application of practices 
to protect their soil resources is, we believe, an important one. 

From the total soil resource of the Nation comes substantially all of 
our food, most of our fiber, and all of our forest products. The condi- 
tion of the land surface of the Nation, and the use to which it is put, 
have a material result upon our water supplies, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. 

The dependency of our people upon the capacity of our land is 
shrinking as facilities needed by a growing population are provided— 
city enlargement, highways, airports, and other developments. 

Most of the productive land area of the country is in private owner- 
ship, largely'in farms and ranches. The decisions of farm and ranch 
operators, therefore, are highly important to the objective of resource 
conservation ; that is, the use of the land without abuse, the use of the 

roduct of the land without diminution of the capital, and the land 
itself. 

Where lands have been abused there has been first decrease in pro- 
duction, then deterioration of soil structure followed by erosion and 
finally abandonment. 


PREVENTION OF LAND DETERIORATION 


Fortunately, such a process is not now necessary. While we don’t 
yet have all the scientific and technical knowledge we need about land. 
soil, water, and the myriad of relationships which exist in the use of 
land to produce food, fiber, forest products, and to influence water 
supply, we have sufficient knowledge of physical forces to prevent 
deterioration, and in many instances actually improve our land while 
it is in use. 
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However, we don’t yet relate economic policy to its effect on our 
land resources. Such differing things as land taxation, community or- 
anization, consumer preferences, farm-price supports, and city build- 
ing codes, all have an effect and influence on the use of land—some 
direct, others indirect. 

The farmer or rancher cannot or will not always be able to exercise 
the judgments required by considerations of conservation because of 
the more immediate impact upon him and his family of economic cir- 
cumstances. 

Moreover, the results of some expenditures for conservation prac- 
tices are not immediately discernible. Others are made at the expense 
of immediate income. In the case of tenants—particularly Titi 
term tenants—there is at best incomplete recovery of expenditures 
made for improvements of a long-term benefit character. 

In all the many circumstances of land use there is, however, a public 
interest that the productive capacity of the land be retained and im- 
proved. Foreseeable needs for water, food, fiber, wood, and materials 
for industry place urgencies upon the application of conservation 
practices and uses to our land area greater than are likely to be 
accomplished without public effort. 

Conservation is a part of that effort which now covers a wide range 


of activity—education, research, technical assistance, credit, and cost 
sharing. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Our request before you for consideration includes an appropriation 
to meet commitments of the 1957 program and an advance authoriza- 
tion for the 1958 program to the extent of $250 million. Requests 
for advance authorizations are the same as authorized for the preced- 
ing year. 

Mr. Paul M. Koger and other representatives of the Department 
are present with me and will discuss the details of the ACP operations. 

Senator Russetit. You may proceed, Mr. Koger. 

Mr. Koger. Thank you. 


INTEREST IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since we discussed 
the proposed budget of the agricultural conservation program with 
your committee a year ago we have experienced increased interest in 
and utilization of this program. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


There are, of course, still some problems of program adaptation 
and administration to which we are giving continuing attention. 
Some of these are related to matters referred to in congressional com- 
mittee reports last year. For example, with respect to effective utili- 
zation of program funds so as to help meet specific conservation needs 
peculiar to local conditions, there have been program adjustments and 
a more extensive installation of improved program fund management 
procedures. 

These changes have been designed to bring about (1) liberalization 
of the program consistent with the policies and purposes of author- 
izing legislation and the public interest, and (2) maximum accom- 
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plishments to the full extent of the program announced by the Con 
gress. 


SPECIFIC PROGRAM CHANGES 


One significant change in the 1957 ACP as compared with the pro- 
gram for 1956 is that there is now authorization for practice cost- 
sharing for measures which near the end of the usual life span of a 
practice, will materially extend its life. Authority was also given to 
replace a practice which has served its life span (after maintenance 
by the farmer). Approval can be given in such cases provided the 
ASC county committee, after taking into account the conservation 
problems not yet dealt with on the farm determines that replacement 
would permit and require cost sharing. 

Most of the other changes are designed to provide greater authority 
for local adaptation of program and. practice provisions, fully within 
the general program principles, including the establishment of rates 
of cost- sharing considered necessary by State and county groups to 
get the desired level of performance of needed conservation. 

Within this framework, there has been a recent revision in operating 
policies with respect to the problem of control of perennial noxious 
weeds. The change is designed to provide a more adequate basis for 
meeting the weed problem and which will at the same time keep eligible 
weed- control measures permitted as county conservation pr actices, 
fully within a soil and water conservation setting. This liberalization 
of the program policy on weed control practices was developed as a 
result of correspondence, discussions and recommendations by ASC 
State committees, State weed control bodies and various others. 


REVIEW OF SOME PROGRAM PROVISIONS 


Continuing emphasis has been given to obtaining additional con- 
servation with available cost-sharing funds. Except in the case of 
certain long-lasting practices from which financial returns are long 
delayed or Temote, “farmers” contributions to the cost of carrying out 
practices in the program remain about equal to the Federal contribu- 
tion. 

The farmer is required to finance a substantial part of the cost of all 
practices. Each applicant for ACP cost sharing states that the prac- 
tice for which he is requesting the cost sharing would not be performed 
to the extent requested without such assistance. The county com- 
mittee does not look into the financial ability of individual applicants 
as a condition of cost sharing, but it does consider the relative need 
for the conservation work for which assistance is requested by all 
applicants in order that a maximum of additional conservation will be 
accomplished through the incentive of cost sharing. 

Except in the case of pooling agreements for prac ctices of community 
benefit, for which there is a higher maximum payment limitation 
provided by the 1957 appropr iation act, the maximum payment limita- 
tion for a person under the 1957 program is $1,500. Even though a 
few State ACP development groups have recommended that this lim- 
itation be increased it does not appear (especially in view of the grow- 
ing demand for ACP cost sharing) that such an increase is necessary 
at this time. 
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ACP UNDEREARNINGS 


The records with respect to 1955 indicate that approximately $38 
million of the authorization was not used. However, as a result of 
the increased interest in the program and improved fund management 
procedures in more States, current estimates of the underearnings for 


1956 indicate that only about $6.8 million will not be used under that 
program. 


ACP ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Under the 1955 ACP, the last year for which we have complete 
reports of performance, new or additional practices were established 
on 1,142,021 farms and ranches in the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

These farms and ranches which received ACP cost sharing under 
that year’s program constituted 36 percent of the cropland and 34 
percent of all farmland in the United States. However, a special 
survey recently made in 207 representative counties in 43 States in- 
dicates that nearly all commercial farms participate in the ACP 
within a span of a few years. This study indicates that 3,100,000 
different farms carried out conservation practices with ACP cost 
sharing on 1 or more of the 5 years 1952-56. The 1954 census of agri- 
culture shows about 3,300,000 commercial farms, and there are good 
indications that in general the farms receiving ACP cost sharing 
would meet the census definition of commercial farms. 


INCREASE IN PARTICIPATION 


There was a substantial increase in 1955 over 1954 in units per- 
formed of several important practices, and some increase in the num- 
ber of participants. Preliminary reports recently received from ASC 
State committees indicate that about 9 percent more farms partici- 
pated in the 1956 program than in the 1955 program, and that there 
has been in 1956 and 1957 a substantial upward trend in farmers’ re- 
quests for cost-sharing assistance through the ACP. 

There is increasing ‘interest in the construction of water stor age for 

various conservation uses. A great percentage of that storage and of 
the conservation cover established with ACP cost sharing provides 
direct or indirect benefits for fish and wildlife, as well as their primary 
soil and water conservation purposes. The program encourages 
multiple benefits where they are possible. 

Encouragement is given in carrying out the ACP to have requests 
for cost sharing related to conservation farm plans, and a large per- 
centage of the “farms and ranches participating in ACP have used 
this cost shari ing to make more rapid strides in other organized efforts 
such as upstream watershed protection and flood-prev ention projects. 

It is our opinion that much of the conservation progress accom- 
plished with ACP cost-sharing assistance stems from the cooperative 
manner in which the program is developed and carried out at every 
level—National, State, county, and farm. For several years the ACP 
has been perhaps the outstanding example of an extensive, complex 
program in which various Federal, State, and other groups join each 
year for program review, formulation, and a substantial amount of 
joint followthrough. We believe this is a significant tribute to the 
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sincere and able leadership of the ASC farmer committees and the 
cooperative spirit of other agency and organization representatives 
who work closely with them. 


EMERGENCY CONSERVATION PRACTICE COST SHARING 


Because of several natural disasters such as extreme drought and 
wind erosion, floods, and hurricanes, it was necessary to engage in a 
substantial amount of emergency conservation work during the 1956 
program, to assist farmers and ranchers through cost sharing to solve 
new conservation problems created by these disasters. Such emer- 
gency programs which were carried out in 16 States and in Puerto 
Rico were supplemental to and coordinated with the regular ACP. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM OF THE SOIL BANK 


Upon passage of the Soil Bank Act of 1956, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture assigned to the Agricultural Conservation Program Service 
(to be assisted by representatives of other services) responsibility for 
formulating program provisions and developing the operating policies 
relating to the conservation practices to be carried out on acreage set 
aside under the conservation reserve program of the soil bank, and for 
review and appraisal of the conservation phases of that program. 

To simplify field office and farmer understanding of these phases of 
the soil bank program and at the same time attain soil bank goals, the 
conservation practices to be established under the conservation reserve 
program have been kept as nearly uniform as feasible with comparable 
ACP practices. In addition, wildlife conservation practices have 
been added under the conservation reserve program. ‘The State and 
county interagency groups with direct and advisory responsibilities 
for formulating recommendations for ACP practices have performed 
that function under the conservation reserve program. 


STATE AND COUNTY RECOMMENDATION FOR 1958 ACP 


During recent weeks the county ACP development groups through- 
out the country have met and made recommendations for the 1958 
ACP. We have recently received summaries of the State groups’ 
recommendations from all States. The number and scope of recom- 
mended changes in program provisions are less than in any recent 
year. 

These field recommendations are now being reviewed by the respon- 
sible agencies in Washington, especially in the light of congressional 
committees’ recommendations a year ago. Whatever program is 
later authorized by the Congress will be formulated and made ready 
for announcement by the Secretary as soon as possible after the enact- 
ment of such authorization. 


1958 FISCAL YEAR BUDGET REQUEST 


The proposed 1958 fiscal year appropriation is primarily for financ- 
ing the 1957 crop year program announced by the Congress a year 
ago. That program is now operating on the basis of the $250 million 
specified by the Congress. However, a direct appropriation of $237 
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million has been requested, which will 7“ for meeting obligations 
in full under the 1957 program. The difference, $13 million, is avail- 
able from balances under the 1955 program. Ae 

The budget includes a proposed advance authorization for a 1958 
ACP of $250 million, the same program level as for 1957. The funds 
available for payments to farmers will be distributed among States on 
the basis of the same formula used for 1957, and, therefore, no substan- 
tial change in State allocations is contemplated. The amount of this 
advance authorization is needed for our basic conservation cost- 
sharing program, in addition to amounts appropriated for other 
conservation cost-sharing efforts of an emergency or specialized 
nature. 

Other representatives of the Department of Agriculture are here 
with us. We shall be glad to assist you with any questions or supply 
any further information which your committee may wish. 


PROGRAM PARTICIPATION AND USE OF FUNDS 


Senator Russery. If I understand your statement, you indicate 
there is an increasing participation in the program in the current 
year ? :  hakeeal 

Mr. Kocer. Mr. Chairman, the indications are now that all the 
1957 funds will be used. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Senator Russet. I believe we had a carryover ordinarily of about 
30 or 35 million dollars. 

Mr. Koger. In 1955 we had a $38 million carryover. In 1956 we 
had a $6.8 million carryover. 

Senator Russexu. So this year it will all be used ? 

Mr. Koger. This year it looks like it will all be used, Senator. 
Participation is up. 

Senator Russexy. Is that due to the increase in the program or 
the extraordinary drought, these conditions you referred to in your 
statement ? 

Mr. Koger. I think there are many reasons for the increase in 
participation, better understanding of the program, some changes 
that we made in the program as a result of suggestions made by the 
committee last year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Senator Russeii. You are asking for an increase in the adminis- 
trative expenses of some million and three-quarters dollars to come 
out of the total appropriation 

Mr. Scruces. The increase of $1,704,400 is proposed in the limi- 
tation of the total amount which may be used for administrative ex- 
penses. The increase is composed of $1,488,000 for increases in the 
salaries of county office employees for the second year of the 3-year 
plan to adjust salaries of such employees to a level equal to that of 
Federal employees and employees of private concerns doing compara- 
ble work, an increase of $223,215 for contributions to the retirement 
fund pursuant to Public Law 854, and $43,275 for the Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service and the Forest Service to increase their 
field staffs to provide field services essential to carrying out the Agri- 
cultural Conservation and naval stores conservation programs. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO RETIREMENT FUND 


Senator Russgiu. $223,000 is for the retirement, you say ? 

; = Scruaes. Yes, Government contribution to the retirement 
und. 

Senator Russetzx. That is for your permanent employees in Wash- 
ington and in the county offices ? 

Mr. Scruces. No, not in the county offices. 

Senator Russetz. They do not participate? 

Mr. Scruees. That is right. 

Senator Russetx. Just for the National and State officers of these 
programs ? 

Mr. Scruces. That is right; National and State officers. 


INCREASED SALARIES OF FIELD EMPLOYEES 


Senator Russetu. We allowed some increase; did we not, for the 
salaries of the field people last year? 

Mr. Scruacs. The county committee employees. It is a 3-year plan. 
It is in increments of $1,438,000 for 3 years. This is the second year 
of the plan. 

Senator Russeii. How do those salaries run now? It is on a per- 
diem basis; is it not? 

Mr. Scruaas. Yes, sir; the goal for county office managers is com- 
parable to about a grade GS-9. We have not reached it as yet. 

Senator Russetx. I cannot keep up with these various grades. What 
does a grade 9 receive ? 

Mr. Scruaes. $5,400. 

Senator Russet. I imagine that is a minimum ? 

Mr. Scruceas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russet. The maximum would be somewhat above that; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Manwaring. That is an average and it ranges from about GS-3 
to about GS-12, which would be a range from $3,330 to about $7,615. 

Senator Russeti. That is for the man in charge of the county 
offices ? 

Mr. Manwarine. Yes, sir; that is for the manager and it varies 
according to the workload and complexity of the programs in the 
county. 

Senator Russet. Most of them have a secretary; do they not, or 
somebody to handle their detail work ? 

Mr. Manwarrnc. Yes; there will be an office staff, again ranging 
from a—well, personnel ranging from about GS-1 up to GS-10, in 
some places, again depending on the complexity of the programs. 
The staff and the pay scale is based on the responsibility, the com- 
plexity of the programs as administered in that county. 


SOIL-BANK ADMINISTRATIVE COST 


Senator Russetn. This perhaps did not seem too important to the 
Congress at the time. When you were having a larger carryover, but 
now you are consuming practically all of your funds, and it means 
that these increases in the last analysis will reduce the amount that is 
available to pay farmers for carrying out conservation practices by 
that sum; will it not? 
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Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Russeuu. I believe under the soil bank we have some $50 
million to go to these same people for administrative expenses; is 
that right, “Mr. Wheeler? You have reduced it some. Seventy- 
two million dollars I believe in the budget, but you stated you were 
not going to spend all of that; did you not? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is correct. “The figure is about $55 million for 
the county work in soil bank. 

Senator RusseLt. As a matter of fact, the county committees will 
more than double their work on a per- -diem basis in their compensation 
as a result of the soil-bank program. 

Mr. Wueeter. I don’t have that table with me that shows the entire 
financing of the county associations, Mr. Chairman. If I could bor- 
row the table Mr. Schafer has 

Senator Russety. All right, you may come up here and you and 
Mr. Schafer can study it together. 

How much are you paying ‘the county committemen now ? 

Mr. Manwarine. The county committeemen, Senator, are paid on 
the days they work. It averages out about $12” a day across the coun- 
try, and they work somewhere in the vicinity of 45 to 50 days. 

‘Again that varies up and down according to the complexity of 
the programs. 





PER DIEM PAYMENTS 


Senator Russet. What is your minimum and maximum on the per 
diem payments? 

Mr. Manwarinc. We try to get them to hold them in line with what 
they would have to pay for help if they came in. 

Senator Russeti. Do you have some way that you can tell us what 
the minimum and ae is in the county ? 

Mr. Manwartne. I don’t have it before me, Senator. We have it 
under CSS, but I don’t happen to have it on this one. 

Senator Russeit. Do you not have to approve those per diem pay- 
ments ? 

Mr. Manwarine. The State committee approves those per diem 
payments to the county committee. 

Senator Russet. You have authority to restrict them ? 

Mr. Manwartinea. Yes, we do. We do have a maximum, a limit of a 
$15 maximum. 

Senator Russe.y. You do not know what the minimum is? 

Mr. Manwarine. Well, the minimum will run down to about $6. 
We have not placed a minimum on them, but I think the least that is 
paid is around $6. 

The plan did not apply to the county committeemen. It applied 
to the county office personnel. The figures I gave you on the man- 
agers are asa result of the application of the plan. 

Senator RussetL. I may be somewhat confused. I remember you 
did stress managers and the office personnel and the fact they were not 
receiving as high salaries as people doing comparable work in the 
Government. 

I seem to recall you stated then that it was going to be necessary 
to increase the per diem of the county committees. 

Mr. Manwartne. I think perhaps we indicated that due to the 
increase in the cost of labor on farms that it might be necessary to 
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compensate those commiteemen, but it was not intended it would 
come out of this increment which was added for increase in payments 
at the county level. That was not included in that pay increase. 


SALARIES AT COUNTY LEVEL 


Senator Russet. Do you propose to spend all of this $1,438,000 on 
salaries at the county level ? 

Mr. Manwarrne. Yes, sir. That would be used for that purpose, 
employees and field, county office employees and field employees. 

Senator Russett. So you contemplate no increase in any of the 
daily payments to any of the county committees? 

Mr. Manwarina. That is correct. 

Senator Russeit. Even if the fellow getting $6 is under a great 
disparity compared to a man getting $15 there are no funds in here to 
rectify that situation / 

Mr. Manwarrnea. Not in that increment, Senator. We can do that 
only within the budget limitation of other funds. 

Senator Russexu. I was looking at the overall figure. I believe you 

e asking $26,402,400 for all administration of the ACP program; is 
that not correct ? 

Mr. Scruces. That is correct. 

Senator Russeiu. So if any increase goes to county committeemen it 
has to come out of that total somewhere. 

Mr. Manwarrnc. Yes, that and production adjustment in the other 
programs they administer. They each have to take that share of the 
increase. 

Senator Russeiy. Does the testimony indicate the allocation to the 
various committees under the soil bank program as compared with 
ACP or anything of that kind? 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION COSTS 


Mr. Wueecer. We have here a statement that shows the total financ- 
ing of the county and community committees and county committee 
employees by the various sources of funds related to var ious programs 
which the counties administer. It shows for 1957 a total from ACP 
of $19,816,000 and for 1958 a total of $21,254,000 reflecting the in- 
crease that we have been discussing. 

To answer your earlier question on the soil bank, it shows $50,500,000 
for 1957, and $55 million for 1958. 

The table also shows the various other programs which the county 
committees are administering and the amounts allocated for their ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Wueerer. Would you care to have this in the record / 

Senator Russeii. Yes, sir; I would like very much to have that 
table inserted in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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INCREASES IN SALARY AND EFFICIENCY 





Senator Russetz. Do you think that the increases that we allowed 
you last year will increase the efficiency of this program $ 

Mr. Kocerr. Yes, sir; I think so, Senator. 

Senator Russe.y. Where has that been reflected ? 

Mr. Koger. I think it enables you to get better qualified people in 
those positions. 

Senator Russet. Are you getting the better qualified people, are 
you reducing the number of total employ ees ? 

Mr. Kocer. No; the number is not being materially changed. 

Mr. Manwarine. Senator, at the same time we have increased the 
salary of these positions we have also added to their workload. We 
have added the soil bank as an additional program, conservation and 
acreage reserves. 

Therefore, we have not reduced the personnel in county offices, but 
we feel as though we are getting better help, we are keeping that help, 
whereas before we spent the time of training them and then lost them 
because we could not retain them, they went somewhere else. 

We feel very strongly that we are getting more efficient service, we 
are doing a better job than we did before. 








COUNTY PERSONNEL ADDED FOR SOIL BANK 
Senator Russe... I do not suppose you would know how much the 
personnel had been increased by the soil bank program and the allo- 

‘ation for administrative expenses from those funds? 

Mr. Wueecer. This same table shows for county administration 
the number of man-years applicable to each program for the 3 years. 

For example, the total man-years applicable to ACP at the county 
level exclusive of committee time are 4,735 in each of the 3 years, 1956, 
1957, and 1958. 

With respect to the soil bank, man-years in 1956, which is only a 
very small part of the fiscal year, were 676. 

In 1957 it is eae at 13,141. 

And in 1958, at 13,175 

Senator Russe... You more than double the man-years in the 
county offices to handle the soil bank program ¢ 

Mr. Wureter. No, sir; the grand total taking into account all pro- 
grams, including the responsibilities of these committees with respect 
to price “support, Sugar Act, and all programs, man-years in 1956 
were 23,785. 

The estimate for 1957, 39,211. 

In 1958, 38,660. 

Senator Russetu. Yes, sir; but I am referring to the comparison 
with the ACP program. You have more than doubled it. That is 
your basic appropriation for your county offices, is it not, your ACP 
program ? 





















WORKLOAD AT COUNTY LEVEL 








Mr. Wuee ter. No, sir; the ACP program is actually the fourth 
highest in terms of workload at the county level and funds required 
to c: irry it out. 

The other programs are of larger magnitude than ACP—acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas, CCC , and soil bank. 
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Senator Russeiu. I understand that, but your officers were 

Mr. Wueeter. I think you are quite right that ACP was the pro- 
gram which first gave birth to the county and State committee sys- 
tems. Since that time they have had very substantial added respon- 
sibilities given to them, and which overshadow in size, complexity, 
and volume of work the original ACP program. 





COST OF COUNTY OFFICE INCREASES 


Senator Russert. You have in your estimate $21,254,000 for the 
ACP and $36,294,000 for the acreage allotments, marketing quota 
programs. That is an increase of $1,746,000. 

Has that program expanded or is that for the purpose of increas- 
ing the salaries / 

Te. Wuee er. The latter, for the second year. 

Senator Russeit. That goes to the same people, does it not? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. It does not reflect per se any particular 
change in number of man-years, but rather in salary adjustment. 
























INCREASED EFFICIENCY 






Senator Russet. If we get increased efficiency, it ought to mean 
something in handling the soil bank program for which you have 
$50,500,000 set up this year. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russetu. For your personnel in the county; is that not 
right ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. There is $50,500,000 set up for soil bank in 
1957. 

Presumably the increased efficiency that is being realized and will 
be realized to a greater extent as the personnel become stabilized 
and of better caliber will be reflected in a better job and in less total 
cost of all the programs in the future. In other words, production 
rates, to the extent that they can be measured, should improve. 

Senator Russetxi. Now, for all services, the table that I have before 
me indicates that you have estimated for 1957, $160,800,000 for the 
county officers and your estimate for 1958 is $169,589,000. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is correct. 

Senator Russeiy. Making a total increase of $8,741,000 for the next 
fiscal year. , 

Does all of that go to increasing your salaries? 

Mr. Wueeter. Actually the number of man-years decreases slightly 
from 39,211 to 38.660. So that the second year of the salary increment 
represents a little more than the net difference in the total cost. I 
believe it is about $914 million. 

Senator Russgiy. So it is $914 million? 

Mr. WuHee ter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiy. That will go to increased salaries? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russerx. In these offices ? 

Mr. WHeeter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russexy. Is that State and county officers? 

Mr. Wueeter. We are talking only about county offices. 

Senator Russert. The State officers are under civil service? 
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Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russexi. It is very difficult for me to see where these in- 
creases have greatly improved efficiency when the total appropriation 
continues to increase by such monumental leaps as that. 


PROGRAM FORMULATION 


Now, let us talk a little about your program. We have gone over 
that year after year. You state that it begins at the county level; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Kocer. That is right. 

Senator Russe... They refer to the States, the States either weer € 
or disapprove certain practices in certain counties, and formulate a 
State program ¢ 

Mr. Kocer. That is right. 

Senator Russety. Then it is submitted to you at the national level 
for approval or disapproval or revision ? 

Mr. Kocrr. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Russeii. Did you make any revisions in the program sub- 
mitted by the State committees this year ? 

Mr. Kocer. This year we are right now in the period of formulating 
those recommended changes, looking at them, reviewing them, and it 
looks now like there will be very oy changes made in the program 
compared to what it was last year. There were the fewest recom- 
mendations for changes we have reeetiedl 


MEETINGS AT COUNTY LEVEL 


Senator Russeti. Now, you have meetings in almost 3,000 counties, 
of course, to institute that program, do you not, at the county level ? 

Mr. Kocer. Yes, sir. 

Senator RusseLy. You said these committees are meeting now? 

Mr. Kocrr. They have met and those recommendations have gotten 
in to us here in Washington. We are reviewing them right now. 

Senator Russeiy. That is for your 1958 program ? 

Mr. Kocer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russetu. I do not want to do anything that will prevent the 
fullest development of this program, but is it necessary to have these 
meetings annually or semiannually as you do now? Why can you not 
use those recommendations for the 1959 program? That would save 
a very substantial sum in payments to these committees. 

We have had a long period of experience with this conservation pro- 
gram. It has been on the same financial level now for several years 
and while we do find out a great deal by review for future development, 
could you not meet that by sending out a memorandum to the States 
and let them pass that information on rather than to have these meet- 
ings every year in 3,000 counties and pay all these people per diem ? 

Mr. Kocer. Senator, we think it has been ver y helpful to get the 
various agencies together to review the programs in the county to see 
if they are functioning correctly or if there are any problems. If 
they have those problems they can do something about them. 

Senator Russet. I think they have been very helpful, too, but. we 
have been gaining vast experience with these programs as we go along. 
You have not only this per diem expense, but you have the travel ex- 
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pense of people who come into these county meetings from other 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture, the Soil Conservation 
Service and others. 

It seems to me that we might make a little start there on some 
economy. You have all these States that print these, some of them, 
very nice pamphlets and brochures on the State ACP program for use 
in the county. 

When it gets down to the farmer it is a multigraphed sheet that he 
sees telling him what he can and cannot do. 

Mr. Koger. That is correct. 

Senator Russexz. There is a considerable printing cost involved 
there. 

Mr. Koger. Yes. 

Senator Russe.u. Printing a new book every year on these practices. 

Mr. Kocrr. This year for the first time that I recall we are not 
having a national meeting or regional meetings at the national level 
with the States. It is possible “that we can eliminate some of the 
meetings. 

Senator Russexn. I am glad to hear that that germ has at least 
been planted. I commend you for that. 

It seems to me you could carry it much further. 

Mr. Prererson. I think it would be possible, Senator Russell—your 
thought is a good one—I think it might be possible to suggest to the 
counties that they not have their annual meeting unless they have 
revisions to recommend. I believe there are some counties which 
have had no recommendations. 


NEED FOR SAVINGS IN COSTS OF ADMINISTRATION 






So to that extent if the county had no recommendations to make 
for changes it would obviate a meeting. 

Senator Russeut. Mr. Koger testified and that is what made me 
think of it, they had fewer changes to suggest than ever in the past. 

It seems to me with the vast experience we have had this monu- 
mental increase in the administrative cost brought about by the soil 
bank program stepped it up from around $90 million, or something 
like that, to $160 million, that we might try to find some way to save 
a little in these administrative costs. 

I want the program to be efficiently administered, but I doubt if 
printing a new handbook every year contributes very greatly to the 
efficiency of the program. 

You can get out 1 sheet to go into this handbook, multigraph it 
and send it out and put it in the old ones, saying here is 1 “change, 
or 2 changes that we have made. 

It would bring about considerable savings. 

Mr. Koger. I think that is a very good suggestion. 


EXTRAVAGANCE IN ALL BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 


Senator Russeww. I think we have acquired the habit of being ex- 
travagant in all branches of the Government. I am not spplying it 
to the Department of Agriculture particularly, nor am I addressing it 
to this administration. 
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In the last few years we have lost our Scotch instinct as far as 
running this Government is concerned all down the line. We have 
to have somebody by precept or example to start economies, economiz- 
ing if we are to really get economy and efficiency in the Government 
without disturbing or impairing the effectiveness of vital programs. 
I think we can save money without doing that. 





GENERAL 





APPROPRIATION OUTLOOK 
Senator Dworsuak. I might reecho what you have just said about 
having the hope that at some time we might reverse this upward 
trend. I have watched it over the years. I do not think it involves 
any partisanship. I do think it is very fundamental to the efficiency 
and the economy of our Government. 

I certainly have appealed time and again to top policymaking offi- 
cials under previous administrations and I have endeavored to do 
that during the past 4 years, because I think we have a rebellion 
starting throughout the country which will have its objective the 
restraining of this expensive function of Government. 


NEED FOR BUDGET REAPPRAISAL 


Again I say, without concern for any partisan aspects, I do think 
that we are facing a showdown and regardless of the attitude of 
the President or the Department heads, I think that the Congress at 
this time should insist upon a reappraisal of the budget in every 
department because I know that several billion dollars can be cut 
without impairing in the slightest degree the essential functions and 
progr 5 of Government. 

Now, I do not know that this particular agency is deserving of any 
criticism along this line, but I think probably as a whole that this 
demand for greater economy can be applied throughout the entire 
Federal Government and the people are insistent, “the Congress is 
going to respond to that, and before we adjourn next August I am 
sure that we will cut down this budget. 

If we do not, we will hear from back home. 

Senator Russenn. I hope I will be absolved of any partisanship. 
Perhaps I am not a good enough party man when it comes to dealing 
with these questions. 

The question of party never occurs to me at all. I never think 
of it. 

I do have this very fixed conviction: I will pass it along for what- 
ever it is worth, that this talk about reduction of the budget is not 
going to end with this Congress. In my opinion a man who is very 
prudent and careful, and saving in the administration of an agency, 
who comes before the Congress “next year and says “I have been ab 
to save 2 million or 3 million dollars under the Sadaet estimates, in 
administering this program,” that he stands a much better chance of 
avoiding met at-ax cuts that might really impair the efficiency in the 
operation of the Government than the man who spends right up to 
the hilt. 

I think if everybody will go back to something like the ideas at the 
time that most of us were raised, like saving pins and strings, putting 
them on the pantry shelf, being really economical, that it will pay 
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off in the appropriations in the years to come. That is my own 
judgment about it because one of these days Congress is going to get 
in here with a meat ax on these appropriations and the man who will 
feel it the least will be the man who is able to show he has been more 
prudent in spending funds. 


COUNTY ACP MEETINGS 





Senator Srennis. The meetings that you were talking of dispens- 
ing with, these were meetings at the county level, of the county 
committee ? 

Senator Russeiu. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. Is that not just one of many meetings they hold 
and do not they make those recommendations perhaps at a meeting 
they were going to otherwise have? 

Senator Russetxi. No, I think—— 

Mr. Koger. Senator, each year along about in March or April, they 
hold meetings to discuss the program, the ACP program, make recom- 
mendations for any improvement they might have for the next year. 
That is an annual meeting that they have of the various agencies 
within the counties. 

They generally are located within the same county seat. It is a 
matter of getting together and discussing the program. 

Senator Srennis. Is that a special meeting that is set up, that is 
required under your regulations or anything of that kind, or is it 
just another meeting that the committee holds? 

Mr. Koger. It is required under the regulation that they have this 
meeting. 

However, in line with Senator Russell’s questions, I think that the 
program now is getting to the place where we can dispense with 
some of those meetings. 

Senator Stennis. If you control it by regulation, there is something 
you can do about it specifically on that particular thing. 


AUTHORITY TO RECEIVE COUNTY FUNDS 





Now, you are talking about these funds being used up to a great 
extent. You have authority to transfer from one county to another, 
do you not? 

Mr. Kocer. Within the State. 

Senator Stennis. Now, what about transferring from one State 
to another ? 

Mr. Koger. We do not. 

Senator Stennis. That does not come up very much anyway, does 
it? 

Mr. Koger. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. But you do have full authority to make the 
transfer within the State? 
Mr. Kocer. The State ASC committee does have. 


FORESTRY PRACTICES 






Senator Stennis. The timber stand improvement program, is that 
within your category? It is reforestation, clearing out undesirable 
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arts of forest land. Timber stand improvement. It was made elig- 
ible within the last 2 or 3 years. 
Is someone qualified to give us the development in that program ? 
Mr. Kocer. That is a Forest Service program. However, we have a 
practice within the ACP program for timber stand improvement. 
Senator Stennis. As I say, it is an approved practice of yours now? 
Mr. Koger. Yes. 
‘ Senator Stennis. Has that taken on considerably in the different 
tates ¢ 
Mr. Rircuie. There has been very definite increased interest in that 
practice in many States, probably more in your State of Mississippi 
than in most other States. 
Senator Stennis. It is a very fine practice. I am familiar with 
that. I see what it does and see where the payoff is in such a program. 
It is growing rapidly down there. Is it growing in other States? 
Mr. Rrrcnre. Yes, sir, and we are giving greater emphasis all the 
time in the administration of ACP to the forestry practices, not only 
the timber stand improvement, but we help to get reforestation under 
the program in areas where trees have to be planted. 


TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT 













Senator Srennis. It is a fine program not only in helping to get 
seedlings planted, but in taking out the wrong kind of growth that 
retards the growth of the fine seedlings of other valuable trees that 
you might have. 

I do not know of any program that is any more far reaching for 
the central area of the South, I believe in the entire Southeast, than 
this timber stand improvement, properly carried out. 

You plan to continue to make that program eligible; is that 
correct / 

Mr. Rirente. Yes, sir. 

FIELD INSPECTIONS 
























Senator Stennis. You are talking about the expense of this office. 
You have to make field inspections on the soil bank, of course. Are 
not these field inspections one of your major costs of operating lo- 
cally—I mean the local county offices? 

Mr. Manwarina. Yes, they are, Senator. We have to make field in- 
spections on production adjustments, field inspection on soil bank, 
and some limited field inspections on ACP. 

Senator Stennis. You have to make it on this timber stand im- 
provement that I was talking about, too, to see that the cooperator is 
actually cooperating. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Kocer. The Forest Service or the forester within the State 
works with the farmer in assisting him in this practice. 

Senator Stennis. He approves what is eligible. Does he make the 
inspections to see that they comply in order to get payments? 

Mr. Kocer. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. I knew he did make some of it, but I did not 
think he could make all of it, the county forester. 

Suppose they do not have the county forester. 

Mr. Rrrcure. In that case the county ASC committee, or one of its 
employees makes the inspection under the instructions from the State 
department of forestry usually. 
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Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, you are familiar with that 
program ? 

Senator Russreiy. To a limited degree. 

Senator Srennis. It isan item that hascomein. It is very good. I 
think you ought to mention the justification for part of your additional 
offices cost because it does add to your load and it adds to your 
inspection. 

In spite of the fact that the Forest Department cooperates they 
cannot carry the entire load of this inspection. 

I wanted to ask again, and this is repetition, but I thought that in 
the county office, the main part of the work carried on would be on 
this ACP program, but you say the acreage control and Commodity 
Credit Corporation and also now the soil bank, really carries a greater 
volume of man-years than does your ACP; is that correct? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is correct. 


TIMBER 





STAND IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, if I might explain this timber- 
stand improvement, it is a new program that has been approved for 
this ACP payment. It hits at a problem that Senator Aiken and I 
have talked about, putting to proper and better use the land that is 
already at least partly in timber growth, it helps increase the stand. 

He makes part payment on the cost of his seedlings and putting 
them out. Then he makes a part payment on cutting out the old black- 
jack bushes, the wolf trees and all, that retard the proper growth. 

It puts the land to a wonderful, much better usage. Where it is 
already partly covered by forest products of some kind the payoff is 
almost immediate. I have seen the very year that one of these old 
blackjack trees was rimmed around, just deadened as we call it, that 
very soon the little pine seedlings that had been pale and sallow look- 
ing under that area just come up and look like spring corn on the 
bottomland. 

In 1 year’s time it makes a tremendous difference. 

I think for soil conservation and better uses of land it is a wonder- 
ful program right in this timber improvement stand. 

Mr. Pererson. Approximately three-fourths of all of the private 
forestland ownerships in the United States are small ownerships usu- 
ally less than 100 acres. This kind of program we think does have a 
great deal of validity for that wide dispersed ownership of the forest- 
land of the country. 

EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


Senator Stennis. The educational values of it, Mr. Chairman, have 
been tremendous for this small landowner. When one takes a part 
in it his neighbor gets in. I think the payoff 10 years from now, or 
15 years from now, and from then on in future years to come, will be 
tremendous. 

Senator Russexu. It is a very helpful program because it is really 
an extension of a program permitting the planting of trees for con- 
servation purposes that has oie in effect. 

Senator AIKEN. First, let me endorse what Senator Stennis said 
about being as good an investment to improve and take care of forests 
that we have as it is to start new ones. 

I want to get some of Mr. Koger’s testimony clear. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Did I understand you to say that the per diem employment among 
county committeemen has been increasing ¢ 

Mr. Kocer. The administrative responsibility for county and State 
ASC offices is a part of the responsibility of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service. Iam not fully lomiliag with that. 

Senator Arken. Has the ‘employment of county committeemen on 
a per diem basis been increasing ¢ 

Mr. Scruaes. No, sir; it has been about 5, ,640 man-years for the last 
3 years. 

‘Senator Arken. I mean per man, has it been increasing? I thought 
somebody said that committees got up now to where they put in 40 
days during the year. 

Mr. Manwanrine. I think, Senator, Mr. Scruggs is indicating the 
number of days per man is not increased in average over the country 
in the last 3 years. 

Senator Arken. The per diem has increased, however ; is that right? 

a Manwarine. The per diem has iner eased somewhat in some 
areas; yes, sir. 

rt itor ArKEN. Do I understand it ranges from $5 to $15 aecord- 
ing to the States? 

Mr. Manwarina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. W hich State, for instance, would pay $6, and 
which is paying $15? 


PER DIEM PAID IN NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Manwartine. Senator, I don’t happen to have those figures with 
me to indicate what States those are. 

The one paying $15, New York and Pennsylvania pay $15. 

The $6 ones I can’t remember which one that was. 

Senator Arxen. Is there more time put in by committeemen in the 
States that pay the higher per diem ? 

Mr. Manwarina. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Senator A1rkEN. You think it more or less reflects prevailing wages / 

Mr. Manwarine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. You would not call it salary. I would call it pre- 
vailing wages. I recall a few years ago we had rather intensive studies 
of the situation and we found at that time the county committeemen 
were putting in as much as 70 days in a year, and getting per diem out 
of it, and that made it almost impossible i in some counties for the best 
qualified men to accept the position, because they could not take 60 
or 70 days from their own work. 

On the other hand, it was an incentive in some counties for less 
qualified persons to seek the committee posts in order to get more per 
diem employment. 

That was why we recommended that you have full-time employees 
in each county to do most of the actual work with the county commit- 
os serving as advisory boards. 

I understand that is operating successfully. 

Mr. Manwarine. Yes, sir, Senator, and that did cause a reduction 
in the number of days that county committeemen worked on the 
average. 


91653—57——_40 
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Over the past 3 years it has been about the same. But as between 
the last 3 years and the years previous to that time, it is less. 

Senator Arxen. I think the first Hoover Commission made a study, 
and I believe that other committees have made studies of it. 


EFFECT OF COUNTY-MANAGER POSITION 


So it goes back beyond that. But what I want to learn is whether 
having a full-time county employee was working out as we hoped and 
intended it would. 

Mr. Manwarinc. We think it is working out very well. We are 
getting the best men in the county elected to the committees, and that, 
being under the direction of a trained office manager, the people in the 
county office are doing a better job, and more effective and efficient job, 
than they were doing before. 

Senator Arxen. I would say, judging from my own observations 
in my own communities, that the program has been operating better 
in the last year or two. There was one year, I think in 1954, when 
participation fell way off and things were not going so well. 

But the last 2 years I would say there has been a sharp recovery 
from that, and probably it is working as well now as it ever has, which 
leads me to another question. 


TRANSFER OF PROGRAM FUNDS BETWEEN STATES 


I believe Mr. Koger said that transfers between States are not per- 
missible. If one State does not use all of its money, this money cannot 
be transferred to another State where there is a desire to participate 
even more fully than they are permitted to under the allocation; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Koger. That is correct. 

Senator Arxen. Is that prohibited by law or regulation? 

Mr. Koger. I think it is by law, Senator. 

Mr. Rrrcnte. As you know, Senator Aiken, the appropriation bill 
and the basic act, the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Ac ‘t, 
both direct that the Secretary distribute the fund among the States 
on the basis of their relative conservation needs. 

We have interpreted that for many years; in fact, ever since that 
provision was put in, to mean that we could not take funds which 
would not be spent in one State and move them to another State. 

Actually, it is almost a theoretical question now because it is almost 
impossible for a State to know that it will not need its funds in time 
to release them and let the Secretary transfer those funds to another 
State in time for that second State to take the funds and use them 
in gptting additional work done. 

nator AIKEN. You mean you are not bound up to the time the allo- 
cation is actually announced for State per diem ? 

Mr. Rrreutm. That is right, but the announcement of the allocation 
is made in the very beginning of the program. 

Senator Arken. After a program is underway, if it is found that 
one is not going to use $200,000 of its money, then you cannot transfer 
it to another State ? 

Mr. Rrrcuie. We have considered that we could not do so, sir. 

Senator Arken. That is a matter of interpretation apparently. 
However, how are the allocations among the States made? 
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CONSERVATION NEEDS 


Mr. Rrrcu1. They are made on the basis of the conservation needs 
of the States, subject to a provision in the law that in making those 
allocations we shall not reduce the amount allocated to any State by 
more than 15 percent from its relative position in the previous year. 

Senator ArkeNn. How are the conservation needs determined ? 

Mr. Rrrcuie. The conservation needs are determined on the basis 
of the survey made by the Production and Marketing Administration 
committees. 

Senator A1rken. How often are they made? 

Mr. Rircuie. That survey was made originally, I believe, Mr. Hunt, 
in 1947 ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Mr. Rrrcurm. There have been some revisions. You might better 
comment on that than I, if you would. 

Mr. Hunt. That is correct. The basic survey that we are now 
using was made in 1947 so as to carry out the provisions of the appro- 
priation act for the 1948 program. That was the first program in 
which the formula directed the distribution among States on the basis 
of conservation needs. 

The survey was made in 1947 and since that time it has been revised 
slightly to bring it up to date. Primarily I believe that was done 
about in 1952. 

Senator Arken. And in using that formula you take all of the 
popular practices, the helpful practices for each State in considera- 
tion? That is, you would not have the same criteria in each State 
in arriving at the needs, would you? 

Mr. Hunr. The basis of that survey was to consider the measures 
for which the agricultural conservation program was_ providing 
assistance at that time. That was the basic starting point in each 
State, to consider the needs from that basic list. 

Senator Arken. So the formula is exactly 10 years old. 

Mr. Hunt. With some revisions to bring it up to date in 1952. 
Basically, though, it is based on the figures that were obtained in 
1947. 

Senator Aiken. You think the practices are enough similar now 
so that the 1947 formula is fully applicable? 

Mr. Hunv. Well, basically the program is still giving assistance 
for about the same type of work which it did then, I believe. 

Senator Arxen. I understood you to say, too, that you think vir- 
tually every State will use its allocation this year ? 

Mr. Hunt. That is correct. 

Senator ArkeNn. Some of it like mine would use a lot more if they 
had it? 

Mr. Hunv. Yes. 

Senator Arken. And probably Senator Russell’s and Senator Sten- 
nis’ would, too ? 

BACKGROUND OF THE PROGRAM 


Senator Russet. As to the background of this soil-conservation 
program, this program was devised very hastily when the Supreme 
Court invalidated the old processing taxes and the allocation to the 
commodities of the funds raised by those taxes. It was most unfair 
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to a State like Senator Aiken’s that did not produce basic commodi- 
ties that had been in the processing tax, but as long as we got the 
half billion dollars a year appropriation for payments which were 
originally made, it was ‘not so manifest. 

But in 1947 or fiscal 1948, or 1946, this appropriation was cut down 
to $150 million, which was the lowest sum we ever had. 

That amount under the old basis practically eliminated a State 
like Vermont from participation in the program. 

So we did put in a provision on the need clause, which was the 
first time that it went in. It went in because there was such a very 
small amount of money there, but we hoped to get the maximum 
conservation for that program. 

Of course, it caused a great controversy. The wheat and corn 
people and, to a lesser degr ee, the cotton people, who had profited 
from the processing tax were very much opposed to putting it com- 
pletely on a needs program. 


15 PERCENT PROVISION 





For that reason a 15 percent provision was put in. You could not 
reduce any State more than 15 percent in the needs program. 
There have been very few revisions since then and the program 
up to this good day, after it has been operating for 21 years, is not 
based on conservation need. We might as well be frank about that. 
It went off on an unequal basis and it has never gotten leveled down. 


CONSERVATION NEEDS INVENTORY 













Mr. Prererson. That is one of the reasons why we have recently 
launched a conservation needs inventory in the Department. We 
believe that it will give us an oportunity to reevaluate the distribu- 
tion, once it is concluded, on the basis of what the needs actually are 
as measured by the phy sical problems as they exist over the country. 

Senator Russetx. Until that needs clause was written, even with 
that strict limitation of 15 percent, why an acre of land in a State 
like Iowa, where the return which had been very heavy in processing 
tax, or Kansas where the wheat tax has been very high, there it was 
worth 4 or 5 times for the same practice as it was in the State of 
Vermont. 

Senator Arken. For instance, we know we have a half million 
acres that need reforestation. All that can be applied to it is just a 
drop in the bucket. 

Senator Russet. At that time, the fund was threatened with com- 
plete extinction and it took some pretty difficult negotiating around 
here to keep the ACP program rena” going completely out of the 
window. I have forgotten whether it was in calendar year 1946 for 
fiscal year 1947, or for calendar year 1947 for fiscal 1948. 

The House of Representatives eliminated the fund completely. It 

same to us with no money whatever. 

Senator Arken. Of course, there is a little conflict between the 
ACP where reforesting is an approved practice in my State which 
pays 50 percent of the cost of reforestation over the fence, in the pas- 
ture or old pastureland, or abandoned farms where 30 or 40 years 


could be saved if the trees could be planted rather than waiting for 
nature to do the job. 
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Under the soil bank, 80 percent of the cost is paid and they have— 
well, it has been quite a transfer from the ACP program to the soil- 
bank program this last fall and spring. 

I think a couple thousand acres in the State of Vermont and sev- 
eral thousand acres in Maine. 

‘There is one thing, we should work out something a little more equi- 
table so that when it is planted to trees the land which very patently 
ought to be planted to trees would get as much assistance as the land 
which may possibly be planted to trees with sufficient inducement. 

Mr. Pererson. On some practices, of which tree planting is one, we 
authorize State committees to go up to 80 percent if they desire to do 
so. 

Senator Aiken. Yes, but we cannot do it on the money available 
for the State. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, that is correct. 


NEED FOR SEEDLINGS FOR FORESTATION 


Incidentally, as to the reforestation problem, as I think you know, 
we calculate there are about 50 million acres of land which is basically 
suited to forest production which needs reforestation. 

Senator ArkeNn. Also, as Senator Russell knows, under title IV of 
the soil-bank program, the Federal Government is authorized to co- 
operate with the States on reforestation programs on about the same 
basis as they do on small watershed programs. 

Yet, I believe the House denied any appropriation whatever for that 
purpose. I think some of the States are ready to submit programs. 
Am I right about that? 

Mr. Prererson. My understanding is that some of the States do 
have programs in various stages of development. 

Senator Arxen. They cannot do it without appropriations. 

Mr. Pererson. We would be unable to join with them without funds 
for distribution. 

BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Arken. Am I correct in saying that the Department of 
Agriculture indicated a desire for $5 million for that purpose? 

Mr. Pererson. $4 million was in the budget request. 

Senator Arken. That was cut out by the budget ? 

Mr. Prererson. That was cut out by the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Interior. 

Senator Arken. I think we ought to give consideration to that 
because in all of our Eastern States forest production and pulp tim- 
ber is becoming so important that at least we ought to think about it 
when it comes to making up the bill. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAMS 


Senator Russety. Mr. Scruggs, you gave the man-years in answer 
to Senator Aiken a while ago, five thousand something. 

Mr. Scruaas. 5,640, 

Senator Russett. That relates only to the ACP payment program 
and of course, there are additional man-years on the other programs. 

I was not aiming at the county committees here. They are going 
to have more work than they can do and you hardly can get men to 
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give all their time to it. It is getting to be where it is almost a full- 
time job—on agricultural conservation, acreage-allotment programs, 
price support, and the soil-bank program. 


NEED FOR COORDINATION 





OF CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Now, Mr. Peterson, I have one question for you. I have been deal- 
ing with an attempt to unify the armed services for many years. I 
know what a ticklish field it is. Here we have the soil-bank program 
that was established last year. It has been handled in the field by the 
same people who handle the agricultural conservation program. 

The Soil Conservation Service plays a very prominent part in it, 
particularly in this new Great Plains program you have just given us. 
Most of those programs are under your direction as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

To coordinate that program why did not they put the soil bank 
under your control or put the others under Mr. McLain’s? Why did 
they divide that responsibility here in Washington ? 

Mr. Pererson. The soil bank is primarily as I said a few minutes 
ago an instrument to bring down the gross production of crops. 

Senator Russetu. You know the old conservation program had 
exactly the same purpose. 

Mr. Pererson. I believe it did ; yes, sir. 

Senator Russett. We appropriated a half billion dollars a year to 
take acreage out of production. We hope to use it to conserve soil and 
it has done a great deal of good. 

It seems to me all these programs, and annual acreage allotments 
programs, ought to be under one man in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

I know there was a good reason for it, but it does seem to me we 
need some unification in the Department of Agriculture as well as in 
the armed services. 

Mr. Perrerson. Most certainly there are administrative problems 
associated with this whole area. I can give you my own view that 
conservation programs applicable to physical resources should be 
separately identified from stabilization programs which deal with the 
economic area. 

Senator Russeti. Are you handling the conservation reserves ? 

Mr. Perrerson. Only insofar as the formulation of practices follow 
the pattern of ACP where the ACP Service has the formulation 
responsibility. 

Senator Russety. If a determination is made as to how many days 
the county committeemen are going to work on the conservation re- 
serve, which is very closely akin and merely an extension of the ACP, 
do you make that determination ? 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir; I do not make that determination. The 
committee system is under the general direction of Mr. Manwaring 
here, who works in the Commodity Stabilization Service. 

Larry, can you give the exact administrative relationship better 
than I can? 

Mr. Manwarrne. It is assigned to the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
McLain, and assigned by him down through CSS. Now, the law 
provides that the ACP and production adjustment, marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments, shall be administered by the committee of 
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farmers of which we have used the same committees to do those two 
jobs. 

The adjustment of production comes under Mr. McLain. The ACP 
in the Department comes under Mr. Peterson. It means that those 
committees do jobs for two groups. 

That is why they were named Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation committees rather than Commodity Stabilization Service 
committees, or any other name, because they are performing those two 
functions. 

Senator Russety. Who prescribes their functions under the acreage 
allotment program ? 

Mr. Manwarine. Mr. McLain has direct supervision of them. 

We direct their activities with respect to all programs, Senator. 
from our office. 

CONTROL OF COUNTY COMMITTEES 


Senator Russett. You have no real control over how many days 
they are going to be allotted to work on a program, do you? 

Mr. Manwanrine. Senator, we try not to allot the number of days 
they can work, but to give them an allocation of funds which will 
permit them to work a number of days, the number of days that are 
necessary to run that program. 

Although that is combined with the work done in the county office 
by the county office staff, the committee is doing the policy determining 
and the staff doing the day-to-day operation. 

Senator Russexiy. Actually, I should have taken that up with Secre- 
tary Benson when he was here at the time. I had not really caught 
the full significance of the activities of the counties under the soil-bank 
program. 

Now, their biggest job is the soil-bank program. They meet more 
days and get more money under that than they do under any other 
program of the Department? 

Mr. Pererson. It is a big task. I think the two distinctions we 
might make are that one is a program formulation and one is a pro- 
gram administration activity; and the ACP demonstrates that dis- 
tinction, I think, quite clearly. 

Mr. Koger has explained how the program formulation takes place. 
After the program is formulated, then it goes down through the com- 
mittee system for administration out in the country. 

As Mr. Manwaring indicated, if we separated the production ad- 
justment function from the conservation function administratively 
in the country we would have two committee systems. I think we want 
to avoid that. 

NEED TO COORDINATE ACP AND CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Senator Russeit. Of course, we want to avoid that, by all means. 
I am not going to embarrass you, Mr. Secretary. But, in my opinion, 
the conservation reserve at least ought to be associated with the ACP. 
There is no question in my mind that it would save a great deal of 
lost motion and perhaps considerable administrative expense to have 
those 2 programs unified under 1 administrative head. 

I really think that all activities of the county committees ought to be 
in some way brought together. I am not much afraid about the dif- 
ferent aspects of the conservation program from the production pro- 
gram in dealing with the soil bank. 

All features of the soil bank have a very strong conservation flavor. 
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Mr. Pererson. They do have that. 

Mr. Manwartna. I think it should be pointed out at the local level, 
State and county, all of these programs are administered under one 
direction, but at the Washington level there is a division or determi- 
nation of policy before it goes. 

Senator Russetu. I am aware that the State committees just as in 
the case of county committees handle the program in the field, but they 
do not fix policies, and any recommendations which they make are 
passed on and approved by different men in different offices. 

Mr. Pererson. That is true. 

Senator Russert. Where they have a direct relationship to each 
other they should be under one man, in my judgment. 

Mr. Wueecer. Mr. Chairman, I ‘want to make this one comment: In 
respect to the $50 million that we have discussed, the $50,500,000 for 
the current fiscal year for the county committees, $41,264, (000 of that 
relates to the acreage reserve program. We may have given the im- 
pression that the whole $50 million had to do with conservation re- 
serve, which we have been discussing. 

Senator Russeii. No; everybody in the business knows that the 
conservation reserve has not gotten off base yet. It has been standing 
still while everybody was interested in the acreage-reserve program, 
including the farmers. But in my judgment the only feature of the 
me bank program that will be permanent is the conservation reserve. 

I do not think you are going to be able to continue indefinitely your 
acreage-reserve program ‘for a great number of reasons. 

Mr. Wueeter. I gave that figure to make a point that the major 
responsibilities, and most of the man- years worked by the State and 
county committees do relate to programs for which the Commodity 
Stailization Service under the direction of Mr. McLain has program 
responsibility as well. 

In addition they do render a field service to the programs, some of 
which are under Mr. Peterson, such as ACP. 

But the majority of the local effort is expended in connection with 
programs for which the program responsibility is in the stabilization 
field. 

Senator Russet. Yes; I am quite confident that—I say this with 
all deference to Mr. Peterson and Mr. McLain—lI doubt that over half 
the county committeemen who are doing all this work realize that it 
is being handled by different offices at the Washington level. They 
probably do not know that. 

They work in their county office and they get their check there and 
there may be some hieroglyphics on their ‘check that designates that 
it is to be charged up to soil bank or the ACP program or to the acre: uge- 
allotment appropriation, but the average county committeemen do not 
understand that. 

What I was getting at was the impact of the program as a whole, its 
effect over a period of years on the purpose that we have in mind at 
least insofar as your conservation reserve is concerned, it ought to be 
coordinated completely with the ACP program. It is the same 
program. 

Mr. Pererson. I want to say most earnestly, Mr. Chairman, we ap- 
preciate your concern and the concern of this committee on these ad- 
ministrative problems. They are big ones, particularly as more pro- 
grams develop. 
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The fellow, it seems to me, we need to constantly keep in mind is the 
farmer out in the country who uses these programs. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, if you gentlemen have nothing further, we 
will conclude the hearings. We are glad to have met and communed 
with you here. 

We wish you Godspeed and great success in carrying out the very 
important programs that are entrusted to your custody. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I say again we welcome and appreciate the scrutiny that you people 
give these programs through the Appropriations Committee process. 
We don’t have all the answers, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeti. Nobody does; but we must continue to strive 
to find them and grope for them even sometimes if we fall in a ditch 
we craw] out and continue our quest to find the answers. 

Mr. Prererson. We welcome your help and advice. 

Senator Russeiy. Thank you, sir. The committee will recess until 
2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m. the same day.) 


Sor.-BanK ProGRAM 


STATEMENTS OF MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; H. LAURENCE MANWARING, DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENT, COMMODITY STABI- 
LIZATION SERVICE; ROBERT P. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, OPERATIONS, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE; HOWARD J. DOGGETT, DIRECTOR, SOIL BANK DIVI- 
SION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; PAUL M. KOGER, 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
SERVICE; WILLIAM S. SWINGLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST 
SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; AND 
JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR, FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Senator Russett. The committee will please come to order. 

We have now arrived at the point in the hearings where we will 
consider the soil-bank program. This program in various phases of 
its operations have been discussed with other witnesses, but we will 
now have the formal presentation. The formal presentation will be 
made by Mr. Marvin L. McLain, who is the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, who is in charge of this program. 

Mr. Secretary, you may proceed in such a way as you see fit. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATES 
Som.-BankK PRroGRAM 


CCC advances, 1957, and base for 1958 * $451, 994, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958 1, 000, 000, 000 


Increase +548, 006, 000 


2 Represents estimated advances in 1957 from Commodity Credit Corporation funds, for 
which reimbursement will be subsequently requested by means of an appropriation to 
repay CCC. Therefore, this estimate is an increase of $1 billion on an appropriation basis, 
but an increase of $548,006,000 in estimated fund requirements. 


Summary of increases, 1958 


Increase for acreage-reserve program +$308, 401, 205 
Increase in conservation-reserve program +244, 343, 650 
For contribution to retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854_ -++261, 145 


Project statement (on basis of estimated requirements) 


| Increase (+) or decrease (—) 
1957 (esti- | 1958 (esti- 
Project mated) Retire- mated) 
| ment cost | 
(Public 
Law 854) 


1. Acreage-reserve program ‘ 2,197 | $397, 651,220 | +$120,915 +-$303, 401, 205 | $701, 173, 340 
2. Conservation-reserve program - - | 156, 336 54, 342,780 | +-140,230 | +213, 079, 650 267, 562, 660 
is en nel aia eeeumeis | 31, 264,000 | '31, 264,000 
T 


otal retirement cost (Public Law | | 
REE cbc geto aids ab anhe need he Selves lnpriseseqne<<lonsotgnenecns (+261, 145) | (+173, 745) (434, 890) 


451, 994,000 | +261,145 | +547, 744, 855 | 1, 000, 000, 000 


Transfer from Commodity Credit | 
Corporation : 58, 533 Ont SERIE letcescuaunuet madman sasieie sedi tae acacia neal 





Total appropriation or esti- 
+261,145 | +547, 744,855 1,000, 000, 000 


1 To provide for possible adjustment in participation or timing of payments in the fiscal year 1958. 
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The following table outlines the estimated financial requirements of the 1956, 
1957, and 1958 soil-bank programs, and shows the distribution of these require- 
ments by fiscal years. 


Estimated requirements, sotl-bank program, 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 


Fiscal year 


1957 


TYPE OF EXPENSE 


eage reserve: 

1956 program payments. -. 000, 000 

1957 program payments. - - 000, 000 | $530, 000, 000 
1958 program payments 125, 000, 000 $625, 000, 000 


Subtotal, acreage reserve program pay- 
ments 353, 000,000 | 655, 000, 000 625, 000, 000 


Operating expenses 
National and ASC State offices $392, 984 3, 336, 000 4, 481, 
ASC county offices 3, 209, 213 , 264, 000 41, 592, 


Total, CSS 3, 602, 197 , 600, 000 46, 073, 
Office of the General Counsel 40, 500 87, 
Office of Information 10, 720 12, 


Total, operating expenses , 602, 197 44, 651, 220 46, 173, 
Total, acreage reserve 3, 602.197 | 397, 651, 220 701, 173, 


ynservation reserve 
1956 program payments: 
Practice including CMS_.._- : 1, 000, 000 : bid , 
Annual (rental) ; 13, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 


Total program payments... 14, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 
1957 program payments 
Practice including CMS Te ease aa i.e 20, 000, 000 80, 000, . diet ak 
Annual (rental) _- oe : <n aie 112, 000, 000 112, 000, 000 


Total program payments_ _---- ; 20, 000, 000 192, 000, 000 112, 000, 000 

1958 program payments 
Practice including CMS ; us : pte au ‘ 36, 000, 000 144, 000, 000 
Annual (rental) = j ‘ whalasasia® ; . a ¥ 145, 000, 000 
Total program payments____------ eee 36, 000, 000 289, 000, 000 


Subtotal, conservation reserve pro- 
gram payments: 
Practice including CMS 


000, 000 116, , 000 144, 000, 000 
Annual (rental) _. 


21, 
13, 000, 000 125, , 000 270, 000, 000 


Total program payments__- il ia 34, 000, 000 241, , 000 414, 000, 000 


Operating expenses 
National and ASC State offices as 41, 233 1, 664, 000 2, 519, 
BBC GOUT GOI cocacénncbavcesesan 115, 103 9, 236, 000 13, 408, 


Total, CSS »aidbile 5 ithe acme 156, 336 | 10, 900, 000 15, 927, 
Agricultural Conservation Program 
ERE ER Sp od TR. ainaeaiel 30, 000 | 39, 2 
Forest Service _......----- Sick 7, 965, 000 | 6, 500, 
Soil Conservation Service- -_-- 3 abs 1, 400, 000 | 4, 000, 
Office of the General Counsel___..__- 40, 500 
Office of Information Tenant ete aale 7, 280 | 
Total operating exper | 20, 342, 780 26, 562, 660 | 


Total, conservation reserve 336 | 54,342,780 | 267, 562, 660 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Estimated requirements, soil-bank program, 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959-—Continued 














Fiscal year 
















1956 1957 | 1958 1959 1 


TYPE OF EXPENSE 








Soil-bank program: | 








i EE ee ae rar oe nteen | $387, 000, 000 | $896, 000, 000 |$1, 039, 000, 000 
Operating expenses: | | 
National and ASC State offices___..._.- $434, 217 5, 000, 000 FEE fos nonancatcsen 
ie OR GENE. oi. oes 3, 324, 316 50, 500, 000 55, 000, 000 | 






Weel O86... ee RE See: 
Agricultural Conservation Program 


x 




















Total, operating expenses..........-.|----.---------| 64,994,000 | 72, 736,000 |....---..----. 








Total, soil-bank program.............| 3, 758,533 | 451,994,000 | 968, 736,000 |....--.--.-.-. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 







(1) A net increase of $303,401,205 for the acreage-reserve program, as follows: 

(a) An increase of $302 million for acreage-reserve payments.—Acreage-reserve 
payments totaling $655 million are estimated for the fiscal year 1958, as shown on 
the preceding table. This represents an increase of $302 million above the esti- 
mated amount of such payments for 1957, and is required to meet the planned 
program for the year. A preliminary report of signup for the 1957 acreage- 
reserve program through March 22, 1957, indicates that 916,672 agreements 
covering 20,586,001 acres and providing for maximum payments of $584,873,027, 
have been signed. It is anticipated that additional acres, providing payments 
of an additional $45,126,973 will be offered by producers through the over-the- 
limit agreements authorized by the Secretary. Under this authorization, pro- 
ducers who indicated a desire to offer more than the permitted acreage of certain 
crops at the original signup may now amend the agreement to include such 
acreage which has been made available through reallocation of unused balances 
from other areas. Of the total payments earned under the 1957 program, it is 
anticipated that $100 million will be paid in the fiscal year 1957, and $530 million 
in the fiscal year 1958. In addition, it is estimated that $125 million of payments 
will be made in the fiscal year 1958 on the 1958 program. 

(b) An increase of $1,401,205 in operating erpenses.—This increase is ex- 
plained in detail in the following pages. 

(2) An increase of $213,079,650 for the conservation-reserve program, as fol- 
lows: 

(a) An increase of $207 million for conservation-reserve payments.—Conserva- 
tion-reserve payments are estimated to amount to $241 million in the fiscal year 
1958, an increase of $207 million above the payments made in the fiscal year 1957, 
as indicated on the preceding table. Payments in 1957 are anticipated to total 
$34 million, consisting of $14 million applicable to the 1956 conservation-reserve 
program and $20 million for the 1957 conservation-reserve program. The pre- 
liminary progress report for the 1956 conservation-reserve program through 
December 31, 1956, indicates that 16,496 producers offered 1,441,662 acres, which 
would entitle them to maximum earnings in the fiscal year 1957 of $13,219,682. 
It is anticipated that earnings under the 1957 conservation-reserve program for 
the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 will total $212 million, of which $20 million will be 
paid in the fiscal year 1957 and $192 million will be paid in the fiscal year 1958. 
It is also estimated that $36 million payments will be required in the fiscal year 
1958 for the 1958 conservation-reserve program. 

(b) An increase of $6,079,650 in operating erpenses.—This change is explained 
in detail in the following pages. 

(3) An increase of $261,145 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the preface at the beginning of the explanatory notes. 
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EXPLANATION OF INCREASES AND DECREASES FOR OPERATING EXPENSES, SOIL-BANK 
PROGRAM 


The estimated expenses required for administering the soil-bank program in 
the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 are summarized as follows: 


























= 
Increase (+-) or decrease (—) 
Agency and item 1957 1958 
| (estimated) | Retirement | (estimated) 
| cost (Public Other 
Law 854) 
~ : SPE CTTRTT 2 i ty a S87) ¢ | | 
Commodity Stabilization Service: 
Acreage-reserve program: | | 
CSS divisions and offices___........-.-- | $1,024,000 +$38,000 | +$372,000 $1, 434, 000 
ABC Gtate WR. 6 iit wks cess | 2, 312, 000 +80, 000 | +655, 000 3, 047, 000 
ASC county committees_.-.........-..- | 41, 264, 000 | ee Se | +328, 000 41, 592, 000 
Total, acreage-reserve program ------ 44, 600, 000 | +118,000 | +1,355,000 | 46,073,000 
| = ~ | 
Conservation-reserve program: } | 
CSS divisions and offices | 576, 000 | +21, 000 | +-209, 000 806, 000 
ASC State offices } 1, 088, 000 | $48 000 | +-577, 000 1, 713, 000 
ASC county committees... ---- | 9, 236, 000 |... +4, 172, 000 13, 408, 000 
Total, conservation-reserve program 10, 900, 000 + 69, 000 +4, 958, 000 15, 927, 000 
Total retirement cost (Public Law 854)- -| {187, 000] | (69, 800] (256, 800] 
Total, Commodity Stabilization Service... .| 500, 000 4487, 000 +6, 313, 000 (a) “62, 000, 0004 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service | 30, 000 +2 000 | +-7, 200 (b) 39, 200 
Forest Service i | 7, 965, 000 +11, 300 —1, 476, 300 (c)| 6, 500, 000 
Soil Conservation Service ----- 1, 400, 000 +55, 000 | +2, 545,000(d)| 4, 000, 000 
Office of the General Counsel | 81, 000 5, 195 | +88, 805 (e) 175, 000 
Office of Information baedt } 18, 000 | +650 | +3, 150 (f) 21, 800 
Total retirement cost (Public Law 854) |- heat | (74, 145] | [103, 945] [178, 090] 
Total Fein ak inal eee Silstg cote --| 64, 994, 000 +261, 145 +7, 480, 855 72, 736, 000 
' ' 


The increases and decreases for operating expenses of the soil-bank program in 
1958 compared with 1957 are explained below : 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


(a) An increase of $6,313,000 in operating expenses for the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service: The following tabulation reflects the requirements of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, including the State agricultural stabilization and 
conservation offices and the agricultural stabilization and conservation county 
committees, in carrying out assigned responsibilities under both the acreage 
reserve and conservation reserve programs (exclusive of $187,000 in 1958 for 
retirement costs applicable to the base for 1958) : 


| 


| 
} 1957 1958 Increase 
Acreage reserve program é $44, 600, 000 | $45, 955, 000 +$1, 355, 000 
Conservation reserve program . , ‘ a 10, 900, 000 15, 858, 000 +4, 958, 000 








us 3 weasel "55,500,000 | 61,813,000 | +6, 313,000 


Total _- 


The Soil Bank Act provides that under the acreage-reserve program pro- 
ducers be compensated for reducing their acreages of certain basic commodities 
below their farm-acreage allotments or farm-base acreage, and that under the 
conservation-reserve program producers be offered contracts providing annual 
payments of rent and a part of the cost of establishing and maintaining vegetative 
cover or water-storage facilities or other soil, water, wildlife, or forest-conserving 
uses on certain designated acreage. 

The Commodity Stabilization Service formulates the acreage-reserve program 
and assists in the formulation of the conservation-reserve program. It pre- 
pares regulations, procedures, and instructions, determines acreage goals, and 
establishes allocation and allotments of funds to activate and carry out the 
purposes of the act. It furnishes such regulations, procedures, ete., to the 
ASO State, insular, and county committees, supervises and assists them in their 
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administration of the programs, audits their program activities and records, 
and performs other related activities in the administration of the act. 

The ASC State and insular offices carry out the acreage-reserve and con- 
servation-reserve programs in the field in accordance with the regulation and 
procedures prescribed by the Commodity Stabilization Service. They provide 
direct supervision, guidance, and assistance to the ASC county committees who 
will deal directly with producers. They audit county committee records and 
program activities, distribute and control county allocations, goals, and allot- 
ments, maintain records and prepare reports of program activities, and perform 
other work relating to these programs at the State level. 

The ASC county committees deal directly with producers in carrying out 
the provisions of the acreage-reserve and conservation-reserve programs, in 
accordance with regulations and procedures developed by the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service and furnished by the ASC State offices and under the supervision 
and guidance and with the assistance of those offices. The principal functions 
of these committees are as follows 

(a) Holding: meetings to instruct committeemen and other employees in 
operation of programs and for establishment of yields and rental rates. 

(b) Preparing agreements with producers. 

(c) Inspecting acreage offered to determine suitability. 

(d@) Determining acreage and performance. 

(e) Preparing certificates, applications, and sight drafts. 

(f) Violations, terminations, and refunds. 

(g) Maintenance of records for protection of acreage allotments and control 
of fund allocations. 

Fiscal year 1957 operating expenses.—The estimate for operating expenses for 
the fiscal year 1957 is based on the amount of work required in connection with 
levels of participation in the 1956 and 1957 programs. In developing the cost 
of work to be done, consideration was given to unit-cost data for similar 
programs in the past 2 years, although for some jobs no information on unit 
costs was available. 

Some of the major factors used in arriving at the estimate of $55,500,000 
operating expenses in the fiscal year 1957 are shown below. Most of this 
amount, $50;500,000 is for the use of ASC county offices and was computed 
using statistics as follows: 














































































































































Measuring and computing acreage on conse rvation 


| x Number (includes all 
Work unit 1956 program and all | Unit cost | Total cost 
or part of 1957 pro- | 
—- | 
a oa ener and a meetings at district, | naiee 12,850 meetings. .___..___| $330.89 | $4, 251, 976 
State and community levels. | 
Determining average normal yields for communities__- 27,177 communities_____- 25. 03 680, 330 
Establishing normal yields for farms_ . ..-| 4,782,393 farms .__....___| 1.99 9, 500, 260 
Establishing county and community rental rates..____| 27, 177 communities. sea 83. 86 2, 279, 180 
Computation of farm data and sign-up__-_-_---- inna 1,700,000 signups ______- 3. 33 5, 656, 720 
Measuring and computing acreage reserve 868,000 farms -_ 8. 82 7, 655, 760 
8. 














| 91,000 farms- sats wel . 82 802, 620 
reserve. | | 
Preparation of acreage reserve certificates_._.._._...._.| 800,000 certificates____- 15 120, 000 
Preparation of conservation reserve applications ______| 76,000 applications aa 75 57, 000 
Handling violations, terminations, or refunds. _-____- | 274,102 violations, etc__- 1.96 537, 520 
Establishment of base acreage for corn. __.........-.-- | 1,724,000 farms.._._-_-- . 10 172, 400 
Mainteining county fund allocations and acreage con- | 980,000 farms-- — . 25 245, 000 
trol records necessary to protect future acreage allot- 
ments. 
Preparation of rental forms, conservation reserve | 16,000 forms. _-...-....--} . 35 5, 600 
Measuring and determining corn acreage___..........-| 450,450 farms. - er, 8. 82 3, 972, 969 
Inspect designated soil bank reserves____......------ 1,150,000 farms _ -_____- 5.88 6, 762, 000 
nn a aul amdiemeament 840 counties - acl 300. 00 252, 000 








Total peestuel-e Ota ccs. cL es bd 42, 951, 335 


Travel____- st Acidic dinipetx § wikia dunce p inne biakaiediis adttiedh ind oits~s $6l= st | ; 2, 791, 825 
All other expenses scandens | 4, 756, 840 


| | 


OR Sik st. Gbin dpe eh ended enks sda egheingheeeanehedee Jvbtnsadésvutedaouseweles 50, 500, 000 





















Certain preparatory work is necessary in fiscal year 1957 regardless of the 
level of participation. Other work, such as negotiation of agreements, measure- 
ment of acreage, preparation of certificates and applications, violations, etc., 
varies in the same ratio as participation. 
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Fiscal year 1958 operating expenses.—In the fiscal year 1958 there is an increase 
of $6,313,000 in operating expenses of the Commodity Stabilization Service. This 
includes an increase of $1,355,000 applicable to the acreage reserve program, and 
an increase of $4,958,000 applicable to the conservation reserve program. 

It is estimated that the carrying out of ASC county committee functions will 
involve the following workload items in the fiscal year 1958, This estimate is 
predicated to some extent on tentative assumptions as to the extent of partici- 
pation by farmers in this voluntary program. Actual experience to date has 
been insufficient on which to formulate a sound estimate, and has not been 
representative of the normal operations to be carried out. To the extent pos- 
sible, unit costs for operations under programs somewhat related to the soil- 
bank program, such as acreage allotments and marketing quotas, have been 
considered in developing the estimates for operating expenses. Accordingly, 
actual costs incurred during the fiscal year 1957 may vary from this estimate 
(unit costs cover personal services only, since without previous experience it 
has been impossible to estimate other expenses by units). 


Number (includes ait | 
Work unit or part of both 1957 | Unit cost | Total cost 





and 1958 programs) } 
Informational and instructional meetings at district, | 6,394 meetings_.._....._- $352.80 | $2, 255, 825 
State, and community levels. | 
Determining average normal yields for communities_.| 27,177 communities__.__- 13. 28 | 360, 975 
Establishing normal yields for farms--_......-.....--- 4,782,393 farms__........- 1.00 4, 735, 900 
Establishing county and community rental rates__..-- 27,177 communities ___- -- 42. 70 1, 160, 424 
Computation of farm data and signup................- 2,000,000 signups... ____- 4.36 | 8, 710,000 
Measuring and computing acreage reserve__.........-- 1,152,000 farms__.......-- 9. 00 10, 368, 000 
Measuring and computing acreage on conservation | 355,000 farms_._.....-_-- 9. 00 3, 195, 000 
reserve. 
Annual reinspection of conservation reserve--_-..-..-.-- 266,000 farms-__.......... 6.00; 1, 596, 000 
Preparation of acreage reserve certificates. ...........- 620,000 certificates___.... 27 168, 000 
Preparation of conservation reserve applications-___._- 340,000 applications.__._- . 75 | 255, 000 
Handling violations, terminations, or refunds__.......| 73,350.-................. 11. 75 862, 004 
Maintaining county fund allocations and acreage con- | 1,507,000 farms__......._. | . 25 | 376, 750 
trol records necessary to protect future acreage |. | 
allotments. 
Preparation of rental forms, conservation reserve------ 266,000 forms. ..........- 35 | 93, 100 
Measure and determine corn acreage................-- 434,000 farms.-..........- 9. 00 3, 906, 000 
Inspect designated soil bank reserve............-...--- 1,370,000 farms_.........- 5. 98 8, 200, 000 
TOU PeTaON GUETOE ee on cnn ccecnckindcceces lecenedesekucesethebotnsadeyienelaakeen 46, 292, 978 
TEs cvrcichini binant ackdinbie auaubiondiGaquniachatpreineaniie | ictpge cg . Sétee ek we gee | 2, 981, 167 
IEE. cane pennsnssvcnstatctinsndeecienpededuanssstiilh | pocumametdmanacahigesainetebinphepetabisl | 5, 725, 855 
eit ada aes | 55, 000, 000 








The increase of $6,313,000 for the soil bank program for all levels of operation 
in the Commodity Stabilization Service is distributed as follows: 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1 
| 7 
Increase, 1958 
| 
| 





1957 1958 compared 
with 1957 
Re eee ee ee ee | $1, 600, 000 | $2, 181, 000 | +$581, 000 
ASC State offices 


wee eek PREETI ERE Ty 
ASC county committees. __- 


Total, CSS 


4, 632,000 | +1, 232,000 
wes cesasdn. Jac cccsscccsucebaccebany  CRLORONe TOC Ce eee +4, 500, 000 


a aca meio 


55, 500, 000 61, 813,000 | +6, 313, 000 


The major part of operating expenses consists of initial inspection of designated 
reserve acreages and subsequent actual measurement of designated reserve acre- 
ages. This work will be done in significant volume for the first time in April, 
May, and June of the calendar year 1957, and in July through August of calendar 
year 1957. Therefore no reliable basis of actual costs is available at this time. 

The increases at all levels of organization reflect to some extent the increased 
program volume anticipated, but are chiefly due to delays in recruitment beyond 
that anticipated in the fiscal year 1957. These delays in recruitment were in part 
the result of reluctance to employ additional personnel until the work had devel- 
oped to an extent that justified it and in part the result of difficulties encountered 
in securing properly qualified personnel. It is estimated that recruiting efforts 
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in the fiscal year 1958 will permit the necessary staffing to carry out the program 
successfully. Some of the increases are to provide for a full year’s salary for 
personnel on duty only part of the fiscal year 1957. As demonstrated by action 
in the fiscal year 1957, should events prove that the estimate is somewhat too high, 
funds not required for efficient economical operation of the programs at the actual 
level of participation will not be used. 

(b) Formulation of conservation reserve program (exclusive of $2,000 for 
retirement costs applicable to the base for 1958) : 


Agricultural Conservation Program Service 


DOO slik Bistiate wm Siccrslbicetecit eatin dhininleaa tinal ditt wining alti te 









The Agricultural Conservation Program Service, at the national level, and with 
the assistance of the Forest Service, the Soil Conservation Service, and the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, formulates the program provisions relating to the 
conservation practices to be carried out on acreage set aside under the conser- 
vation reserve program, including the rates of cost sharing and maximum cost- 
share limitations. It also reviews and approves the conservation program prac- 
tices for individual States, including wildlife conservation practices proposed by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the United States Department of the Interior 
and State wildlife conservation agencies, as well as all of the soil and water- 
conservation practices designated for this program. 

The Agricultural Conservation Program Service develops with the assistance 
of the Forest Service, the Soil Conservation Service, and the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service, the operating policies relating to the conservation reserve prac- 
tices, such as the furnishing of conservation materials and services, the replace- 
ment of conservation practices destroyed through causes beyond the control of the 
farm operator, and the time and order of applying the conservation practices to 
the land. It also reviews and appraises this program insofar as its conservation 
phases are concerned, and obtains and makes reports concerning the conservation 
practices authorized thereunder. It assists in the development of the operating 
procedures needed in the administration of the conservation reserve program. 

The increase reflects the application of increased time by personnel to all 
phases of the program. 

















Forest SERVICE 


(c) A net decrease of $1,476,300 for the Forest Service: The following tabu- 
lation reflects the requirements of the Forest Service in carrying out its assigned 
responsibilities under the conservation reserve program (exclusive of $11,300 in 
1958 for retirement costs applicable to the base for 1958) : 










Increase (+) 
1957 1958 or 
decrease (—) 










Production of forest tree seedlings $7, 100, 000 $5, 000, 000 —$2, 100, 000 
Technical assistance and administration. _- 865, 000 1, 488, 700 +623, 700 





Total 7, 965, 000 6, 488, 700 —1, 476, 300 





















The Forest Service is responsible for the technical phases of planting trees 
on land regularly used for crop production and for expansion of tree seedling 
production, primarily through the facilities of State forestry departments. 
The program involves the following major fields of work: 

1. The expansion of State forester operated nurseries through agreement with 
the Forest Service, to provide forest-tree production needed and in excess of 
nursery-tree output available from existing nursery sources. In a number of 
States it will be necessary to build entirely new nurseries. Other tree-planting 
programs in the past few years have been demanding all or more forest-tree 
seedlings than have been available and the conservation reserve soil bank will 
itself now require more nursery-tree stock annually than current nursery 
capacity is able to produce for other programs. New nursery buildings, wells, 
irrigation systems, equipment, tools, land leveling and drainage, seedling bed 
construction, seed extractories, etc., will be involved. 
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2. The production of forest-nursery stock by State foresters through agreement 
with the Forest Service. Operation of State nurseries will include the collection 
and processing of tree seed, and the sowing, weeding, watering, fertilizing, pest 
eontrolling, transplanting, lifting, packing, and distributing of forest and shelter- 
belt tree nursery seedlings. In addition, the State foresters will arrange to obtain 
nursery-tree seedlings at reasonable rates from commercial nurseries, soil-con- 
servation districts, and other sources. It is estimated that 5 billion trees will be 
needed for planting on the conservation reserve for the life of this program. 

8. The furnishing of technical forestry assistance, through agreement with the 
Forest Service, to county and State agricultural stabilization and conservation 
committees and to farmers engaging in tree planting on the conservation reserve. 
Farmers will be given technical forestry advice and training on site preparation, 
selection of tree species and age classes, tree-planting operations, and initial 
plantation establishment. 

4. The general administration of the technical direction of the tree-planting 
phase of the conservation reserve program is the responsibility of the Forest 
Service, which will work through the State foresters to obtain the accom- 
plishments outlined previously in items 1, 2, and 3. The Forest Service will ar- 
range formal agreements with the State foresters and will be responsible for the 
operation and financial plans prepared and effected by the State foresters for this 
tree-planting program. The Forest Service will make arrangements to provide 
nursery-tree seedlings to State foresters from some Federal nurseries but no 
expansion of Federal nurseries is planned. 

In the fiscal year 1958, the following changes in the funds needed by the 
Forest Service are proposed : 


A decrease of $2,100,000 for advances to States for expansion of nursery produc- 
tion facilities, seed collection, and nursery operation 

During fiscal year 1957, it is anticipated that $7,100,000 will be required for 
this purpose. Approximately $5,100,000 of this will be for the construction of 
added nursery capacity, estimated as needed over and above present nursery 
eapacities to produce the trees needed for soil-bank conservation reserve purposes. 
It is estimated that $2 million will be needed to operate the nursery facilities 
(including seed acquisition) being used to produce soil-bank trees and to purchase 
trees produced by commercial and industry nurseries. 

It is planned during fiscal year 1957 to complete to the extent practicable the 
construction of the needed expanded nursery capacity. Thus, only a minor 
amount for this purpose will be needed for fiscal year 1958 as compared to 
approximately $5,100,000 in fiscal year 1957. On the other hand, the funds needed 
for seed collection, nursery operation, and the purchase of tree-planting stock 
will be much greater for fiscal year 1958 than for fiscal year 1957. This cost will 
be offset in part during the fiscal year by the sale of tree-planting stock pro- 
duced in whole or in part with soil-bank funds. For soil-bank seedlings which 
require more than one growing season in the nursery and for sowings in the 
spring of 1958, there will be no receipts from sales in fiscal year 1958 although 
there will be nursery operating costs. It is estimated that there will be approx- 
imately $1,500.000 of collections made in fiscal year 1958 from the sale of trees 
produced or acquired with soil-bank funds. 


An increase of $623,700 for technical assistance on conservation practices in- 
volving establishment of forest tree planting 

The funds under this item are used in providing (a) administration of the 
responsibilities for the soil-bank program assigned to the Forest Service, and 
(6b) furnish technical forestry assistance (almost exclusively through State 
foresters) to State and county agricultural stabilization and conservation com- 
mittees and to producers who have entered into conservation reserve contracts. 
The responsibilities of the Forest Service as mentioned above involve (a) ar- 
ranging for the production of an adequate supply of the various species of trees 
needed for the acreage placed under tree planting conservation reserve contracts 
by producers, and (b) for the furnishing of technical forestry assistance in the 
development and application of specifications for forestry practices, determining 
performance in meeting specifications and related technical forestry matters. 

Preliminary State and county agricultural stabilization and conservation com- 
mittee estimates indicate that approximately 940,000 acres in 1957, 1,200,000 acres 
in 1958, and 1,400,000 acres in 1959 will be placed under tree planting conservation 
reserve contracts. Estimates have not been made for subsequent vears but it is 
estimated by the Forest Service that a total of 5 million acres will be involved. 
Based on tree planting signup as of March 15, it is estimated that the 1957 signup 

91653—57——-41 
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as of closing date of April 15, will be 500,000 acres. It is hoped this failure to 
meet the earlier estimate of 940,000 acres for 1957 will be offset in subsequent 
years by proportionately larger signup. The planting of trees on farms will lag 
up to 3 or 4 years behind the signing of contracts even though a substantial 
acreage will be planted each year commencing with fiscal year 1957. Pre- 
planting technical assistance to agricultural stabilization and conservation com- 
mittees and producers (farmers) and guidance during and after the planting 
season will keep available technical personnel busily engaged throughout the 
balance of fiscal year 1957 and subsequent years. 

The increase proposed is to provide administration and technical assistance 
over a 12-month period in fiscal year 1958, as compared to approximately 10 
months during fiscal year 1957. 

It is planned to furnish essentially all of this technical service through foresters 
employed by the States and located throughout the State. Both the foresters 
previously employed by the States and newiy employed foresters will be utilized 
to perform these services. The cost to the soil bank will be based on services 
performed. 

Sort CONSERVATION SERVICE 


(d) An increase of $2,545,000 for the Soil Conservation Service to provide tech- 
nical service in the conservation reserve features of the soil-bank program: 
The estimated needs of the soil conservation service in performing its responsi- 
bilities under the soil-bank program (exclusive of $55,000 in 1958 for retirement 
costs applicable to the base for 1958) : 


Technical services : 
1957 ha _.. $1, 400, 000 
1958 ee 3, 945, 000 


Tncreane or derreehe.. oo. oo ‘ ee _ 2,545, 000 


The Soil Conservation Service assists in program formulation, in counseling 
farmers, and providing them soil suitability information, where needed, for 
selecting land for the soil-bank reserve, and for technical assistance in planning 
and establishment of appropriate soil and water conservation practices. 

The calendar year 1957 will be the first complete crop year of program opera- 
tion. It is expected that the need for assistance from service technicians will 
increase as the program gets into full operation and farmers are able to adjust 
their cropping patterns, select their reserve acreage, and begin to install eligible 
conservation practices. It is estimated that technical assistance required for the 
full fiscal year 1958 will be about double the amount provided to initiate the 
program in the fiscal year 1957. 

Additional technicians and aids would be employed in the field in accordance 
with the need for technical assistance. New technicians would be added to exist- 
ing staffs in proportion to the actual costs of servicing the soil-bank program and 
to meet the conservation reserve objectives. The increase requested is the mini- 
mum estimated to provide the technical assistance necessary to meet the service 
responsibilities in achieving the conservation reserve goals during the fiscal year 
1958. 

(e) Legal services incident to the soil-bank program (exclusive of $5,195 in 
1958 for retirement costs applicable to the base for 1958) : 


Office of the General Counsel 


1957__- ‘ : a $81, 000 
1958 eh eine ahs ; 169, 805 


Increase or decrease +88, 805 


The legal work consists of interpreting the Soil Bank Act. the drafting and 
aproval of regulations, instructions, and legal forms which are necessary for 
carrying out the acreage reserve and conservation reserve programs. It consists 
also of interpreting these regulations and instructions and the rendering of day- 
to-day legal advice. It is expected that in 1958 the State and county committees 
will look to the field offices of the Office of the General Counsel for a substantial 
amount of legal advice and assistance in connection with the problems that arise 
at these operating levels. 

It is expected also that a considerable volume of litigation will result from the 
programs. Many calls upon the General Counsel’s Office, including field attorneys, 
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for legal assistance will result from the provisions of the Soil Bank Act for 
hearings prior to the termination of any contract, for a violation thereof, and for 
a trial de novo in the Federal district courts if the farmer believes that his con- 
tract has been terminated unjustifiably. Civil penalties, similar to marketing 
quota penalties, may be imposed upon farmers who wilfully and knowingly vio- 
late the prohibition against grazing or cropping any land placed in the soil bank. 
These penalties will be enforced through legal proceedings in the Federal district 
courts and will require considerable attention by attorneys of this Office, both in 
Washington and in the field. There are indications, even at this early date, that 
violations in connection with this program may require assistance from this Office 
greatly in excess of our original estimate. 

In 1958 it is anticipated that a total of $175,000, including $5,195 required for 
payment of the civil-service retirement fund, will be required to meet minimum 
needs for legal services under the soil-bank program. 

(f) Information services incident to the soil-bank program (exclusive of $650 
retirement costs applicable to base for 1958) : 


Office of Information 


1957 : patience tte $18, 000 
ost atiaeen x ne theo is a ae esi gt ae aslac taal telahaciaa te eae eer 21, 150 
TRePORSS’ OF CECRORNE <8 5.8 ccunicdicesccamesiaeesane eae +3, 150 


The Office of Information is responsible for planning, directing, and coordinat- 
ing the departmentwide information phases of the soil-bank program. Because 
the soil bank is open to all farmers of the United States, and because sever: | 
agencies have specified responsibilities in putting it into effect, certain parts of 
the information program must be on a departmentwide basis. This required 
centralized direction and coordination of Department information facilities in 
support of the soil-bank program and its objectives by the Office of Information. 
This central support is needed in the planning and development of all informa- 
tion materials to support the program to bring information on the soil bank to 
all farmers, in the scheduling and assignment of the preparation of materials, 
and in controlling and expediting distribution of materials. These materials 
include press, radio, television, publications, charts and other graphics, exhibits, 
photographs, and films. These are functions which sharply increase the work- 
load of the Office of Information but which necessarily must be done from one 
point in the Department, and the Office of Information is organized for these pur- 
poses. The Office of Information is responsible particularly for those general 
information activities needed to inform the general public of the relation of the 
soil-bank program to the national economy. 

In 1957, the amount of $18,000 has been made available to the Office of 
Information to provide for small staff for this overall informational work 
for a part of the year. The increase of $3,150 is required in 1958 to place 
this work on a full-year basis. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates propose new language as follows: 

“For necessary expenses to carry out a soil bank program in accordance with 
the provisions of Title I of the Act approved May 28, 1956 (70 Stat. 188-198), 
$1,000,000,000. 

“The proposed language would provide an appropriation for carrying out the 
purposes of Soil Bank Act during the fiscal year 1958, including the trans- 
fer of necessary funds to the Commodity Credit Corporation. The Soil Bank 
Act, approved May 28, 1956, authorized the use of the funds and facilities 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation to carry out the Soil Bank activities 
through June 30, 1957. It prohibits the CCC from making expenditures in 
connection with such activities after June 30, 1957, unless the Corporation 
receives in advance funds to cover Soil Bank Program expenditures during such 
period from an appropriation made to carry out the Soil Bank Act. 

To facilitate the financial operation of the program and to provide for 
current identification of expenditures for reporting and management purposes, 
a separate account was established for the Soil Bank Program in the fiscal 
year 1957. For operating expenses (as distinguished from program payments 
to farmers) CCC capital funds are transferred to this account, as required. 
Allotments are made from the account to the agencies of the Department 
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responsible for carrying out the program. (Funds for operating expenses 
are recorded as CCC expenditures at the time the transfers are made to the 
Soil Bank account, although they subsequently become obligations and ex- 
penditures of the agencies to which allotted.) For program payments, 
whether negotiable certificates under the Acreage Reserve Program or sight 
drafts under the Conservation Reserve Program, expenditures are based on 
certificates or sight drafts issued. The amount of such documents issued 
is reported by the Commodity Offices on a monthly basis. These amounts are 
then transferred from CCC capital funds and reported as expenditures under 
the Soil Bank account. Thus, all expenditures under the program (except 
interest cost to CCC on funds borrowed from Treasury) are being reported in 
the account established for this purpose.” 

From the operating standpoint, the program would be conducted in 1958 in the 
same manner as in 1957. The only difference would be the source of funds, 
which in 1958 would be provided by direct appropriation rather than from CCC 
capital funds. In 1958, allotments from the appropriation would be made for 
operating expenses to the Department agencies administering the program. For 
program payments, funds would be advanced to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion from the appropriation. The facilities, services, and authorities of the 
Corporation would be used, as authorized by section 120 of the Soil Bank Act, 
to make the program payments required in the fiscal year 1958 under the terms 
of contracts with farmers. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McLain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a very brief statement here. I will move through it and 
then we will be ready for any questions we might have. 

With your permission, 1 would like to restate at the outset the 
objectives of the soil-bank program as laid down by the Congress and 
as understood and implemented by the Department of Agric ilture. 

The Soil Bank Act authorized programs to assist farmers to divert 
a portion of their cropland from the production of excessive supplies 
of agricultural commodities and to carry out a program of soil, water, 
forest, and wildlife conservation. 

Soil-bank activities are supplementary to the acreage-allotment 
and marketing-quota programs. ‘Together they constitute an overall 

rogram designed to prevent excessive supplies of agricultural com- 
sdadikibe from burdening and obstructing interstate and forei ign com- 
merce. 

The Department has administered and will continue to administer 
the soil-bank program consistent with the objectives laid down by the 
Congress. We recognize that the acreage-reserve program is a tem- 
porary, costly method of reduci sing the stocks which have accumulated 
despite our efforts to control production. 

On the other hand, we firmly believe that the Congress did not 
intend that the acreage-reserve program was designed to empty Gov- 
ernment warehouses so they could be filled again, or to provide crop 
insurance to the farmer after he knows a crop is lost, or to pay farmers 
for making acreage reductions normally required under acreage-allot- 
ment and mar keting- -quota programs. Our general policies for admin- 
istering the acreage-reserve program have been consistent with this 


belief. 


ROLES OF VARIOUS DEPARTMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Chairman, if it meets with your approval, I should like to 
first discuss briefly the roles of the various Department agencies carry- 
ing out this program and discuss the effect of this program on the 
workload of ASC county offices, and to follow this with a brief résumé 
of our program experience and progress to date. 































ne 
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The Commodity Stabilization Service is responsible for program 
formulation, operating policies, procedures, field supervision, and 
program review and appraisal for the acreage-reserve program. CSS 
also has responsibility for the conservation-reserve program, with the 
following exceptions. 

The Agricultural Conservation Program Service is responsible for 
formulating program provisions and developing operating policies 
relating to conservation practices, with the assistance of the Forest 
Service, the Soil Conservation Service, and the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service. It is also responsible for review and appraisal of the 
conservation phases of the program. The Soil Conservation Service 
is responsible for soil-suitability information and the technical phases 
of some conservation practices. The Forest Service is responsible for 
the technical phases of conservation practices involving the establish- 
ment of forest plantings, except soil suitability. 

Within each State the State ASC committee, the State conserva- 
tionist of the Soil Conservation Service and the appropriate Forest 
Service officials in the State are responsible for developing recom- 
mendations and requirements, within national authorizations, needed 
to adapt the conservation practices to conditions in the State. They 
are assisted by the land-grant college, Farmers Home Administration, 
soil-conservation authorities, Agricultural Extension Service, State 
foresters, fish and wildlife agencies, and other appropriate agencies in 
the State. 

The Budget estimate before you covers the operations of Commodity 
Stabilization Service as well as those of the other Department agencies 
participating. Representatives of these agencies are here to assist 
In answering any questions you may have regarding their responsi- 
bilities under the program. 


BUDGETARY ASSUMPTION 














The estimates of payments and conservation assistance under the 
soil-bank program for the fiscal year 1958 are based on an assumption 
that substantally all of the crop-year limitation of $750 million for 
the acreage-reserve program will be utilized, and about half of the 
$450 million limitation for conservation-reserve payments required in 
a calendar year will be utilized. 

The pending budget amendment reflects estimated requirements for 
the fiscal year 1958 of $1 billion, a reduction of $254 million from the 
original budget. 





ADDITIONAL WORKLOAD ON FIELD OFFICES 










The soil-bank program imposes a heavy additional workload on the 
field offices, particularly those at the county level, which can only be 
performed by the use of a greatly increased number of man-years of 
office employees and checkers who actually visit the farms. Much 
time is required to be spent by office employees i in explaining the pro- 
gram and reexplaining it to prospective participants, who may or may 
not actu: ally sign contracts. This is particularly true of the conserva- 
tion-reserve program, which involves a major decision on the part of 
the farmer with respect to contracting to hold his land out of crop 
production for 3 or more years. 
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PAPERWORK REQUIREMENTS 


The paperwork requirements are simplified to the maximum extent 
feasible considering the safeguarding of the large disbursement of 
public funds involved and our desire to make the program as fully 
effective as possible in the reduction of agricultural production. 
Similarly, the use of manpower to check individual farms regarding 
the soil bank program is coordinated to the maximum possible extent 
with visits necessary to check compliance on other programs, such 
as the acreage allotment and sugar programs. 

It is the policy of the Department to measure and determine land 
use for as many commodities and programs as possible on each visit 
toa farm. ‘There are several factors, however, that will not permit 
universal application of this policy. 

For example, it is necessary to begin measuring winter wheat in 
the fall because of the workload involved. Because of the tenure 
of the conservation reserve contracts, the designated conservation 
reserve acreage is inspected and measured prior to the time the con- 
tracts are approved by the county committees. In many instances a 
preliminary inspection is made prior to the acceptance of acreage 
reserve agreements. 

In addition, because of the variety of crops for which an acreage 
and use determination must be made under the conservation reserve 
program, an undetermined number of visits is required in connection 
with each conservation reserve contract. For example, where crops 
are involved that mature during the early summer as well as crops 
which mature in the fall, it is necessary to make a minimum of two 
visits to the farm during the growing season. One is to determine 
the acreage of early maturing crops while the evidence is still avail- 
able and a second visit is to determine the acreage of fall crops. As 
a general rule, where one or more of the spring allotment crops are 
grown on the same farm, an acreage and use determination for all 
such crops can be made at one time. 

In addition, for cotton and such other commodities and programs 
approved by. the respective State committees, provision is made for 
premeasurement on any farm on which a producer deposits the cost 
of the measurement with the county office. 


INSPECTION TRIPS 


Since all programs provide for disposition of excess acreage, it 
is necessary to in many instances make an additional trip to those 
farms to determine the amount of the excessive acreage on which 
disposition has been made by the operator. 

Every effort is being made and will continue to be made to minimize 
farm visits to the extent compatible with sound and efficient adminis- 
tration of our farm programs. 

Despite these efforts, however, our experience to date and the ex- 
pected workload involved in the jobs not yet performed—primarily 
performance checking—indicate that we will require a total of 14,352 
man-years of employee time at the ASC county level to administer 
the soil-bank program in the fiscal year 1958. This estimate is based 
on anticipated participation and unit costs for comparable types of 
work in other programs carried out at the county level. 
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We are able at this time to state that the employment of the ASC 
State offices is at a lower level than it was in 1950 or 1951 despite the 
addition of the soil-bank program to their responsibilities. 


BASIS FOR BUDGET AMENDMENT 


The reductions in requirements reflected in the budget amendment 
were derived as a result of obtaining completed signup data for the 
1956 acreage reserve and conservation reserve programs, preliminary 
returns on substantially completed signup for the 1957 acreage-re- 
serve program, and a revised projection of Bee in the 1957 
conservation reserve program, for which the final signup date was 
April 15, 1957. 

On the basis that no payments will be made to a producer for either 
program until it appears that he will be in substantial compliance on 
all crops and phases, it is now estimated that the bulk of program 
payments will be made later in the calendar year, thus shifting pay- 
ments from the fiscal year 1957 to 1958 and from the fiscal year 1958 
to 1959. 

The reduced program volume, of course, results in lessened require- 
ments for operating expenses than originally anticipated. 

Also, delays in recruiting beyond that anticipated and fewer re- 
quests for technical assistance have affected operating expense require- 
ments. The estimate before you represents a reduction of $32,351,000 
in the fiscal year 1957 and $21,838,000 in the fiscal year 1958 for such 
purposes below the amount in the original budget submission. 

Senator Russetx. Is that substantially all in the county offices, Mr. 
McLain ? 

Mr. McLain. Practically all of it; yes. 

You will note that the table on page 182 of the revised justification 
indicates a total which is about $31 million below the revised total 
estimate of $1 billion for the fiscal year 1958. Considering the many 
imponderables attendant in a program of this scope and complexity, 
we feel that the additional $31 million should be appropriated as a 
contingency to provide a moderate flexibility oad our estimates 
of participation be too conservative, or the timing of payments vary 
from the estimate. Should events prove that the estimate is excessive, 
funds not required for efficient anid economical operation of the pro- 
grams at actual levels of participation will not be used. 


PERFORMANCE CHECKING IN SOIL BANK 


The major part of ASC county expenses consists of actual measure- 
ment of land placed in acreage or conservation reserve. This work 
will be done primarily in the last 3 months of this fiseal year and the 
first 3 months of the fiscal year 1958. Therefore, as of this time, no 
reliable experience is available as to such costs. 

The revised estimate before you for the fiscal year 1958 reflects 
a total increase of $548,006,000 from the revised estimate of fiscal 
year 1957 requirements. Of this total increase, $540,264,000 is for 
program payments, including the contingency of $31,264,000, and 


- 


$7,742,000 is a net increase for operating expenses. 
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SALARY INCREASES FOR COUNTY EMPLOYEES 


This increase in operating expenses is required for the second-year 
contribution by this appropriation for its share of the 3-year program 
to improve the efficiency of county office operations by adjusting sal- 
aries to a level reasonably commensurate with those paid locally for 
similar work by other Federal agencies or private industry, to pro- 
vide funds for increased measuring and spotchecking volume at 
State and county levels to respond to increasing requests for technical 
assistance as the program expands, and to provide funds for addi 
tional personnel to adequately carry out the soil-bank program. 

Now I would like to summarize briefly the accomplishments of the 
1956 and 1957 programs. 

For the 1956 acreage reserve program, over 547,000 agreements 
were signed, which placed more than 12 million acres in the acreage 
reserve and provided for possible maximum payments of about $260 
million. Through March 31, 1957, actual payments made totaled 
slightly less than $247,500,000 of which about $169,700,000 was for 
corn, $26,400,000 was for cotton, $600,000 for peanuts, $1,300,000 for 
rice, $6,200,000 for tobacco, and $43,300,000 for wheat. Of the $260 
million involved in the agreements, about $140 million was for corn, 
$45 million for wheat, and $27 million for cotton. 

Senator Russetx. If I might interrupt, Mr. McLain, I want to ask 
if that is a misprint there in your prepared statement. Should the 
figure for corn be $140 million or is the $180 million figure correct? 

Mr. McLarty. No. This is the agreements we are talking about 
here in these last figures and the other was the payments actually 
made, Senator Russell. 

Senator Russeitxt. As I read it, there is $260 million involved in 
the agreements, of which about $180 million was for corn. The fig- 
ure you gave was $140 million. 

Mr. McLarty. I beg your pardon. It is $180 million; that is right, 
yes. 

For the 1956 conservation reserve program, preliminary data indi- 
cate about 16,000 contracts, covering about 1,400,000 acres into the 
conservation reserve, were signed. Payments under these contracts 
will be spread over several fiscal years. 
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1957 ACREAGE RESERVE 


For the 1957 acreage reserve program, we have announced national 
acreage goals for all basic ¢ rops except peanuts and extra-long-staple 
cotton. Both of these commodities have a favorable su ply- and- 
demand outlook, which would make a reduction of acreages below the 
allotments inconsistent with the objectives of the acreage reserve 
program. 

The total goals announced ranged from 20.3 million acres to 25.4 
million acres. That was the range between the minimum and the 
maximum. 

Analysis of reports from the States as of April 26 indicate that 
agreements covering “1,368,606 acres have been signed. Maximum 
possible compensation under these agreements is $613,568,551. 


1957 CONSERVATION RESERVE 


The signup deadline for the 1957 conservation reserve contracts was 
April 15. Nearly complete returns from the field reflect that as of 
April 15, 1957, a total of 87,300 contracts, covering about 6,965,000 
acres into the conservation reserve will have been signed. Pay ments 
under these cortracts also will be spread over several fiscal years. 

I am sure this committee is aware of the administrative and operat- 
ing difficulties which would be encountered in launching a program 
of this magnitude. We recognized from limited experience with the 
1956 program that improvements were needed and have adjusted the 
1957 program accordingly. We welcome any suggestions from this 
committee to further improve the program. 

Now we would be glad te answer any questions, Senator Russell, 
and Senator Stennis, ‘and Senator Aiken. 


PROGRAM BY COMMODITIES AND STATES 


Senator Russeiy. Before we ask any questions, Mr. McLain, I will 
ask you to furnish for the record a t»ble showing your program for 
both years containing a breakdown by commodities and by States. 

Mr. McLain. We have it. We will be glad to furnish it. 

Do you want it for both years? Both 1956 and 1957? 

Senator Russeti. Yes, sir. We would also like you to show its 
relationship to the conservation reserve program for 1957. 

Did you have a conservation program for 1956 ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. It was very limited, though. 

Senator Russetx. Will you furnish it for both years? 

Mr. McLain. For both years. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Conservation reserve program, 1956 and 1957 





Estimated obligations for 1956 and 1957 Number 
Number of annual payments and practices farms with 
contracts ee Et ee OR ee Tg ee 
in effect | acreage in 
Annual | Practice Total conservation 
| 
' 


reserve 


Alabama. _- late 64, 661 | $493, 000 $734, 000 $1, 227, 000 | 218 

Arizona 6 7, 524 | 101, 000 61, 000 | 162, 000 | 49 

Arkansas oa , 488 | 63, 240 499, 000 | 764, 000 | , 263, 000 | 

California._.._______- 30, 409 | 298, 000 | 227,000 | 525, 000 

Colorado _...--- : 493,055 | 3, 494, 000 | , 603, 000 5, 097, 000 

Connecticut -__-_-_- 77 | 1, 000 2, 000 3, 000 

Delaware.___.._._..---| 5 | 1,081 | 12, 000 | 23, 000 35, 000 | 

Florida. . __ ‘ GOS 62, 554 462, 000 506, 000 | 968, 000 | 

Georgia ae | 5, OF 239, 130 | 1, 855, 000 | 2, 331, 000 , 186, 000 

Idaho 48, 197 376, 000 232, 000 608, 000 

Illinois ai 359 | 12, 357 | 144, 000 295, 000 439, 000 

Indiana_.- 7 : 799 | 24, 900 259, 000 375, 000 | 634, 000 | 

Iowa __- : : , 266 | 52, 886 | 602, 000 566, 000 , 168, 000 

Kansas ae | 3, 092 | 226, 114 | 2, 333, 000 | , 356, 000 | 3, 689, 000 | 

Kentucky 22, 316 191, 000 507, 000 | 698, 000 

Louisiana______ | ! 19, 833 128, 000 97, 000 235, 000 

cnt i is | ¢ | 38, 012 214, 000 463, 000 677, 000 

Maryland. : 3! 13, 259 | 143, 000 164, 000 307, 000 

Massachusetts _ __ 5 370 3,000 | 12, 000 15, 000 

Michigan__-__-_--- , O18 119, 229 896, 000 970, 000 . 866, 000 

Minnesota ___--- . 3 | 579, 942 | 5, 273, 000 3, 240, 000 s, 513, 000 

Mississippi. - - »5 51, 474 513, 000 | 587, 000 , 100, 000 

Missouri_- : , 263 | 78, 249 | 656, 000 2, 981, 000 3, 637, 000 

NR dd nue 473 | 80, 706 | 688, 000 | 491, 000 | 179, 000 | 

NGuemeEs. ............] , 67 110, 257 896, 000 772, 000 | , 668, 000 

Nevada_____ | 1 16 | () (1) () 

New Hampshire_____-| 5 615 | 2, 000 12, 000 14, 000 

New Jersey ‘ 5 5, 942 | 64, 000 | 72, 000 | 136, 000 

New Mexico. 676, 056 5, 442, 000 | 1, 893, 000 | 335, 000 

New York : 2 89, 164 | 744, 000 1, 479, 000 2, 223, 000 

North Carolina -_.-_.-| 28, 774 f 504, 000 779, 000 

North Dakota. — d 578 489, 537 , 780, 2, 680, 0000 , 460, 000 | 

SS ae eee 33, 362 | 357, 000 | 699, 000 

Oklahoma. | 382, 384 | 3, 355, 000 2, 290, 000 | 5, 645, 000 

Oregon _ teoeeal 42, 380 | 444, 000 625, 000 | 069, 000 

Pennsylvania_- ad 5 | 39, 319 | 354. 000 | 272, 000 626, 000 

Rhode Island : 

South Carolina. --.__. d 106, 403 930, 000 962, 000 892, 000 | 

South Dakota_______- 07 421, 357 3, 642, 000 | 3, 305, 000 . 947, 000 

Tennessee_________- 44, 324 403, 000 1, 099, 000 , 502, 000 | 

eee 7 , 688,672 | 16, 092, 000 11, 185, 000 | 7, 277, 000 | 

Wee cbs i 76, 6 682, 000 | 526, 000 | 208, 000 | 
| 
| 
| 
aad, 








Vermont... 5 > ; | 40, 000 | 51, 000 


Virginia. ____- | 3% 5 80, 000 | 144, 000 | 
Washington__________ 7 5 166, 000 


352, 000 
West Virginia . 10, 000 


18, 000 


670, 000 
Wyoming 





1, 440, 000 | 
1 


j 
000 | 38, 000 | 371, 000 
528, 00 | | 


48, 494, 000 


59, 823, 000 108, 317, 000 i. 


1 Less than $500. 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 


1957. wheat acreage reserve sign-up through Apr. 5, 1957 











































| i | | 

State Agree- | Acreage | Maximum State Agree- | Acreage |M ximum 
| ments | | payments || ments | payments 

te ae. ee i ee | *¥ | : i tan 
Arkansas. .__.-----| 138 | 2, 157 | $39, 580 || New York---....--| 7,756 | 93, 558 | $3, 417, 454 
California ._. é 1,010 | 121,615 | 2,911,196 || North Carolina___-| 8,644 67, 850 1, 709, 021 
Colorado... 7,493 | 1,321,077 | 22,196,696 || North Dakota_-.---| 25,193 | 1,334,764 | 21, 155, 116 
Delaware js 99 2, 160 | 51, 940 RNs nce dddeatoas | 13,455 | 162, 442 4, 862, 781 
Georgia..-- 2,852} 36,638 | 804,666 || Oklahoma--._-.---- | 15,829 | 1,088,153 | 16, 219, 205 
Idaho-_._--. : z 3,472 | 185,196 | 4,916,880 || Oregon_.....-.--.-| 2,005 | 111,003 3, 157, 523 
Tilinois._..__-- 2, 290 31, 479 | 859,008 || Pennsylvania......| 4,001 | 36, 555 1, 068, 182 
I ok on ons 5, 119 | 62,679 | 1,741,041 || South Carolina....| 3,696 | 40, 193 | 958, 057 
cs chee ana 375 7, 287 | 168,129 || South Dakota-_---- | 13, 851 755, 862 | 10, 147, 450 
Kansas. ....- 37, 270 | 4,232,053 | 78,864,012 || Tennessee -----.-- | 2,858 | 30, 096 | 601, 967 
Kentucky --- -- 3, 041 33, 662 | O06; 706 1 Temes.......<...-.- 11, 824 | 1,115,460 | 12,724, 261 
Maryland i---....-- 822 10, 371 | Seacare tf} Utie...s.....-..- 1, 985 | 97,114 1, 873, 328 
Michig: n__----- --| 11,167 | 130,447 | 4,262,028 || Virginia. _......-- | 3,299 | 31, 382 840, 130 
Minnesota._..-...-| 6,942 | 140,475 | 2,804,080 || Washington__....-| 2,445 | 221,628 | 6,364,748 
Missouri. __- 7,479 | 117,512 | 2,717,534 || West Virginia___.__| 476 | 4, 446 | 109, 359 
Montana-.--- : 5,797 | 442,073 | 8 620 || Wisconsin. ----- =f 690 | 5,501 | 155, 183 
Nebraska_- .---| 18,001 494,760 | 11,545,710 || Wyoming--------- 715 | 40,771 | 689, 857 
New Jers y_-- ; 345 5, 549 | 172, 519 || —— —_—————— | -—_—_—_—_— 
New Mexico-_-_---- 1,019 171, 000 1, 130, 140 TOM ciicunc 233, 453 |12, 784, 968 | 230, 974, 475 













1957 corn acreage reserve sign up through Apr. 5, 1957 
State Agree- | Acreage | Maximum | State | Agree- | Acreage | Maximum 
ments | payments | ments | payments 
















































Alabama_._- 6, 432 58,775 | $1, 733, 893 Nebraska 2 45, 708 | 1, 240,635 |$33, 037, 547 
Arkansas 1,312 8, 622 198, 442 || New Jersey 1, 589 | 2 1, 202, 922 
Delaware. 1, 141 19, 018 865, 134 || North Carolina. . 10, 016 2, 768, 205 
Georgia 2, 606 40, 864 773, 383 || North Dakota- 491 177, 905 
Illinois 26, 425 397,013 | 18, 193, 043 Ohio_- 23, 678 14, 224, 894 
Indiana_. 28, 261 497 | 16, 839, 3% Pennsylvania__ 5, 865 2, 794, 168 
Iowa 37, 580 771, 174 | 34, 078, 225 South Dakota. __- 9, 048 220,740 | 5,825,071 
Kansas. _. : 11, 805 245, 069 5, 938, 123 Tennessee _____ 10, 459 96, 469 3, 005, 853 
Kentucky. _.| 20,090 130 7, 506, 426 Virginia | 1,340 15, 496 661, 518 
Maryland... 1, 958 24, 303 ; West Virginia_... 135 2, 037 84, 212 
Michigan 17,013 178, 285 Wisconsin. _. 12, 278 | 146, 790 7, 049,88 
Minnesota 15, 769 235, 600 d | - -——— 
Missouri 33, 779 544, 138 | 20, 282,718 jo 324,778 | 5, 257,270 |195, 400, 115 





195? cotton acreage reserve sign-up through Apr. 5, 1957 


State Agree- | Acreage | Maximum State Agree- | Acreage | Maximrm 
ments payments | ments payments 





























Alabama. ._-. 42, 596 265, 300 $15, 175, 485 Missouri_. 2, 199 18,424 | 1, 160, 462 
Arizona 1, 003 45, 045 6, 209, 976 Nevada 7 1, 104 | 76, 037 
Arkansas _ - - 18, 800 10, 502, 622 || New Mexico.___.--| 808 ' 1, 480, 760 
California__- 3, 678 7, 483, 191 North Carolina__ 27, 001 7, 235, 108 
Florida 3, 462 15, 676 792, 785 Oklahoma. . -| 17, 161 201, 391 6, 133, 259 
Georgia 38, 124 206, 131 | 15, 746, 495 South Carolina____| 27, 861 199, 287 | 11, 777, 419 
Illinois 27 126 6,193 || Tennessee ‘ 13, 484 68, 554 4, 281, 445 
Kansas 1 5 120 Texas ..| 56,379 | 1,129, 415 | 39, 370, 209 
Kentucky~__- 424 1, 053 69, 244 Virginia___. : 1, 295 3, 552 | 211, 632 
Louisi na 12, 785 123, 819 8, 468, 491 - —|—- - ——- 
Maryland__. 1 20 920 Total_-____._'301, 537 | 3,019,922 |153, 403, 377 
Mississippi - - 34,341 | 252,403 | 17, 221, 524 





1957 rice acreage reserve signup through Apr. 5, 1957 












State Agree- | Acreage | Maximum State Agree- | Acreage | Maximum 
ments payments ments payments 
Arkansas__-. 1, 767 53,425 | $3,279,656 | Oklahoma... . 1 149 | $7, 897 
California__. 808 60, 942 4,440,169 | South Carolina... 14 897 26, 098 
Florida. - 4 251 7,288 | Tennessee... .- 5 456 28, 734 
Louisiana 1, 352 41,51 2, 438, 379 Texas_. ; 549 45, 602 2, 829, 584 
Mississippi 134 12, 788 770, 868 — ——_—_ _~ 
Missouri 23 755 49,714 TE eek nk 4, 658 216, 868 | 13, 878, 951 
North Carolina. l 2 564 | 





91653—57—_—42 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


1958 


1957 tobacco acreage reserve sign-up through Apr. 5, 1957 


Acre- 
age 


Agree- 
ments 


Maximum 
payments 


Flue-cured, types 11- | 
14: 


$32, 569 
765, 618 
1, 892, 309 
5, 998, 856 
964, 230 
957, 405 


10, 610, 987 


Florida 


North Carolina. -- 
South Carolina. -- 
Virginia 


Fire-cured, types 21- | 
23: 


Kentucky rs 
Tennessee - - - 
Virginia 


484, 570 
334, 424 
219, 334 


1, 038, 328 


Burley, type 31: 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
Indiana 


1,400 
7,378 
8, 238 
79, 690 
8, 904 

i 622, 885 
Missouri 3 3: 87, 493 
North Carolina -- 130, 830 
108, 554 
South Carolina. --| 264 
Tennessee 504, 338 
wees ws oe 7 1 136 
Virginia 69, 632 
West Virginia 72,539 


1, 702, 281 


Marviand, type 32: 


Maryland_......_-! 


825, 815 
Virginia ’ 











TRANSFER OF F 








hie Acre- 
— age 


“a 


State 


Dark air-cured, types 
35-36: | 
12 | 

2, 701 | 
272 


| 
Indiana___-____- | 
Kentucky..._.. 


6 
1, 564 
Tennessee | 


109 


Total. 
Virginia sun-cured, 
type 37: Virginia__ 


2, 985 | 1, 679 


Cigar filler, types 
42-44: 
Ohio- 
Penns ylvania_. 


Total _- 


Cigar binder, type 51: 
Connecticut - 
Massachusetts 


Total 


Cigar binder, type 52: | | 
Connecticut _ -_- 
Massachusetts _ ___| 
New Hampshire. _| 
Vermont-._- 


Total 
Cigar binder, type 
54: Wisconsin 


Cigar binder, cig 
Iowa. ‘ 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 


72 


1, 073 2, 120 


1 i 
[a 
} 


2, 193° 


Total..... i 1, 113 | 


Total, all types_| “51, 842. "79, 612 | 


UNDS BETWEEN STATES AND COMMODITIES 


Maximum 
payments 


985 
245, 418 
18, 198 


264, 601 


1, 332, 206 
3, 775 
1, 335, 981 


286, 482 

961, 072 
27 

2, 099 


1, 249, 932 
85, 508 


133 
11, 799 
329, 367 


‘7, “812, 171 





Senator Russet. You have no prohibition, do you, against the 
transfer of funds from one State to another, or from one commodity 


to another ? 


Mr. McLarn. Our own limitation in the acreage-reserve program is 


of course a maximum limitation spelled out in the law itself, which 
only permits us to spend up to a maximum amount for each of the 
six basic commodities. 

That, of course, is set high enough so that the total of it exceeds 
$750 million, but in laying out our plans and our goals, we prorate 
the $750 million among the commodities on which we are applying 
programs, on a proportionate basis. 

Senator Russett. But if you had a smaller 
estimated, for instance, in North Dakota in wheat and a larger one 
in Kansas. you can shift funds from one State to another ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right, we can shift. 

We have tried to operate it so that each State has an opportunity 
to use what is its share before we transfer it. 

Senator Russett. That is properly so. But I was curious to know 
about the flexibility of the program. 


ape that you 
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TIME LIMITATION OF CONSERVATION RESERVE CONTRACTS 


Senator Russeiy. Referring now to the time limitation on your con- 
servation-reserve contracts, what is the maximum number of years 
embraced within any one of your conservation-reserve contracts? 

Mr. McLain. Ten years, Senator. 

Mr. Doccerr. Ten is right. The law provides for a maximum of 15 
years in the case of three plantings, but we have not extended it for 
that additional 5 years. 

Senator Russet. Do you hold it to 10 years? 

Mr. Doacerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiu. Is there any uniformity among the various States 
as to the number of years that payments will be made for planting 
trees? 

Mr. Doagcerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeut. Is it the same throughout the whole country? 

Mr. Doccerr. They are the same. 

Senator Russeiz. The payments are for 10 years? 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes, sir. 


AVERAGE RENTAL PAYMENT PER ACRE 


Senator Russet. About what does that average an acre ? 

Mr. McLarn. Are you referring to the rental payment, Senator ? 

Senator Russeti. The rental payments for planting trees. 

Mr. Doacrrr. The average rental payment is the same whether they 
plant trees, or grass, or what, whatever the covery is. The rental 
payment for an acre of land taken out of production is the same. The 
cost of establishing the practice, of course, varies. 


Mr. McLain. The range, by States, is between $7 and $13. 
LIST OF STATES AND PAYMENTS MADE 


Senator Russe... Can you furnish for the record a list of the States 


and the payments made in that program, in the various States? 
Mr. McLatrn. Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 
Main features 


1. Objective.—The purpose of the conservation-reserve program is to assist 
producers to reduce production of crops through shifting acreage to long-range 
conservation uses, by sharing the cost of establishment of conservation practices 
and making an annual payment for keeping such acreage in the conservation 
reserve. 

2. Removing land from production.—A producer who wishes to participate 
in the conservation-reserve program must sign a contract in which he agrees 
to remove land from the production of crops and devote it exclusively to con- 
servation uses. This land is placed in the conservation reserve. The producer 
may be paid most of what it costs to establish protective cover or certain other 
conservation practices, or may be furnished with materials and services for 
conservation work on the conservation reserve. The producer also receives an 
annual payment to compensate him for keeping the land out of production. 

38. Use of land in conservation reserve—A producer participating in the 
program agrees, among other things, (@) to establish and/or maintain protective 
cover (grasses, legumes, or trees), water storage, or some other approved con- 
servation practice on designated acres, (b) not to harvest any crops from these 
acres, except timber in keeping with good forestry management, (c) not to 
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pasture these acres during the contract period, and (d) to limit the acreage on 
the farm of what are called “soil bank base crops”. 

4. Duration of program and length of contracts.—The program is effective for 
5 calendar years from 1956 through 1960. The minimum conservation reserve 
contract is for 3 years, the maximum 10 years, except for tree cover which may 
be 15 years. Three-year contracts apply only to land on which adequate protec- 
tive cover exists and no cost-sharing practices are required. 

5. General provisions —Among other things (@) producers must be in com- 
pliance with all acreage allotments and soil-bank corn-base acreage. except that 
if the wheat allotment is less than 15 acres the farm may not have more than 
15 acres of wheat, and if the peanut allotment is less than 1 acre, the farm may 
have not more than 1 acre of peanuts, (b) tenants and sharecroppers have full 
right to share in benefits, and (c) a farmer’s historical acreage for allotment 
purposes will be protected. 


1956 and 1957 conservation reserve programs 

1. Contracts and practices.—On August 19, 1956, the Secretary announced the 
requirements for participation in the conservation-reserve program. For par- 
ticipation in the 1956 program, producers were required to enter into contracts 
on or before October 15, 1956. For the 1957 program, contracts must be entered 
into on or before March 15, 1957. 

Generally the minimum acreage that will be accepted is 5 acres, but it can be 
only 2 acres if trees are planted. 

Contracts will range from 3 to 10 years, depending upon whether the land 
placed in the conservation reserve is to have cover crops established, and 10 to 

5 years in the case of land planted to trees. 

Violations of the conservation reserve contract may result in its cancellation 
and the recovery of payments made under it. Willful grazing or harvesting is 
subject to a civil penalty of 50 percent of the payment for the year in which it 
occurs, in addition to the loss of any payment due that year. 

Eligible practices to be carried out under the programs are as follows: 

1. Initial establishment of a permanent vegetative cover for soil protection 
or as a needed land use adjustment. 

2. Initial treatment of farmland with liming materials, rock phosphate, or 
gypsum to permit the use of legumes and grasses for soil improvement and 
protection. 

3. Initial establishment of a stand of trees and shrubs on farmland for erosion 
control, watershed protection, or forestry purposes. 

4. Constructing dams, pits, or ponds as a means of protecting vegetative cover 
and for irrigation water. (The use of such water for irrigating land other than 
on the conservation reserve acreage is not permitted during the period of the 
contract. ) 

5. Establishment of vegetative cover for either winter or summer protection 
from erosion. 

6. The following practices are designed primarily to protect and conserve wild- 
life resources : 

(a) Establishment and management of cover specifically beneficial to wildlife. 

(6) Water and marsh management to benefit fish and wildlife. 

(c) Constructing dams or ponds for fish. 

2. Cost sharing.—The maximum share of the cost which the Federal Govern- 
ment will bear for carrying out an approved practice on the conservation reserve 
acreage is 80 percent of the average cost of performing the practice, except that 
(1) the practices for the establishment of water and marsh management to benefit 
fish and wildlife and constructing dams or ponds for fish are on a sliding scale 
ranging from 80 percent of the first $625 to 20 percent of the cost from $1,000 
to $1,500; and (2) the practice for the establishment and management of cover 
specifically beneficial to wildlife is based on the cost of establishing vegetative, 
tree, or shrub cover as provided in other specified practices. 

3. Payments.—Two kinds of payments are made under the conservation re- 
serve program. They are— 

(a) A cost-sharing payment to assist in the establishment of soil and water 
conservation practices on the land designated for the conservation reserve. 
This payment, determined by State and county ASC committees, can range up 
to 80 percent of such costs. It will be made only in case of contracts covering a 
period of at least 5 years. 

(6) An annual payment on the land put in the conservation reserve. This 
will be a per acre rate multiplied by the number of acres put in the conservation 
reserve. The national average per acre rate is $10 for the reserve acreage repre- 
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senting a reduction in soil-bank base crops. This will vary among States and 
counties. The annual payment per acre will be 30 percent of the above rate 
where the reserve acreage requires no reduction in soil-bank base crops. Annual 
payment rates per acre by States for the 1956 and 1957 programs are as follows: 





State Annual rate State Annual rate 
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MAXIMUM CONSERVATION RESERVE CONTRACT 


Senator Russet. The fact is, then, is it not, that speaking of your 
conservation reserve, a man can sign up for 10 years as a maximum, 
whether he is planting trees, or grass, or conforming to any other 
required practice of the program ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

The action on any other practice would go from 3 to 10, is not that 
correct ? 

Mr. Dogcerr. Yes. If he already has a grass cover established, we 
will permit him a 3-year contract, which is really the minimum, where 
the Government is not involved in the cost of establishing the 
practice. If we become involved in the cost, we thought we should 
require a minimum of 5 years. 

Senator Russetx. Is that your regulation now? 

Mr. Doaeerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeii. If you advance funds from this appropriation, 
if you establish the practice, then he has to agree to follow it for 5 
years on that identical land; is that correct ? 

Mr. Doacerr. Yes, sir. 


RELUCTANCE OF SOME FARMERS TO PARTICIPATE 


Senator Russett. I have heard given as a reason for not taking a 
greater part in the program the fact that m any of the farmers were 
afraid that they would be getting their land tied up for too long a 
period of time. 

Do you think that is the reason, or was it because everybody got 
so worked up over the acreage reserve that they rather neglected the 
conservation-reserve feature of the law? 
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That cuts two ways. The land is tied up, but he is also assured of 
an income that he might not get under other conditions. 

Mr. McLarn. There are difficulties, Senator Russell, that you realize 
when a man starts tying up his land for 3, 5, or 10 years. It is some- 
thing that he wants to stop and think about because it is not like a 
year-to-year proposition. 

We anticipate more difficulty in getting people to understand the 
value of doing it but, from the long-term standpoint and from the 
standpoint of the wise use of money, it seems to us that it is highly 
desirable that we do get contracts; that we get the same land tied up 
for a while, because in that way we accomplish more with the same 
amount of money. ; 

Senator Russeiu. It would seem to me that a man who was going 
to plant trees would want the longest contract he could get because 
then he would be on a much firmer basis and he would feel better 
about. it. 

Mr. McLary. I think that is true about tree plantings, without much 
question. 

TREE PLANTING 


Senator Russeti. Has there been much tree planting under this 
program ? 

Mr. McLarty. There has been a considerable amount of it in a good 
many areas. 

Mr. Doacerr. We are not too accurate on these figures at the present 
time, Senator, but of a total of 7 million acres, it is estimated that about 
500,000 are to be planted to trees. 

Senator Russeiy. I have not had a chance to study this program in 
the field, but from what I know about the conditions in my own State, 
I would have thought that would have been a particularly appealing 
feature of the program. 

Mr. Doaeetr. It has good acceptance in your State. We have a 
total of some 5,000 contracts, covering about 239,000 acres. It has one 
of the largest participations of these States. 

I think it is about third or fourth in number of contracts signed. 


EMPLOY MENT LEVEL IN STATE OFFICES 


Senator Russety. Mr. McLain, I notice that you have stated that 
you have a lower level of employment in the State offices now than was 
true in the years 1950 and 1951. Is it not a fact that you transferred 
some operations to the county offices that were formerly performed in 
the States offices, in some cases? 

Mr. McLarn. Do you want to comment on that, Mr. Beach ? 

Mr. Beacnu. I do not know of any transfers from the State offices to 
the county offices, of any significance. The total employment in the 
State offices, as of February 28, 1957, was 2,030, and in 1951 it was 2,375. 
In 1950 it was about 2,600 at the end of July. 

Certainly any transfers from the State offices to the county offices 
would have been a very minor matter and would not involve very many 
employees. 
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BULK OF WORK DONE AT COUNTY LEVEL 


Mr. McLain. I think the point we are trying to make is that the bulk 
of this work is done at the county level; 1 mean each acreage-reserve 
and conservation-reserve contract is negotiated there. We have many 
instances where the farmer would come in and talk it over but he does 
not make up his mind; he goes back home and then comes back again. 
He just does not go into this thing the first time. 

Senator Russe... I can understand that. 

Mr. McLarn. It takes a lot of explaining many times. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, while you are on that point, I 
might say here that I can understand why they could not make the 
program understood to the farmers in such a short time. They come 
in and see about it and then go home and come back. Also, the regu- 
lation was shifted some, too, as I recall, so that you could not blame 
anyone for that. I know there is a lot of confusion down home in 
my State. A number of them decided to put it off for a year anyway. 


MULTIPLICITY OF FORMS AND SIGNATURES 


Mr. McLarty. You raised the question the other day, Senator Sten- 
nis, about requiring nine signatures. I was amazed that you had run 
into that, and we traced it down. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Mr. McLarty. Mr. Doggett, do you want to comment on it? 

I knew there was something wrong. 

Mr. Doccrrr. Senator, actually we should need to require only 
two signatures, but because of a change in regulations, after the 
contract was printed, when we were exploring these new needs, we 
had to put a rider on the contract to conform to regulations. 

So that we have to have three signatures. On running this down, 
we found out that the county office did not have any carbon paper 
and required the man to sign his name on all the copies. 

Senator Srennis. I was not complaining about that, but I brought 
it up just as an illustration of the work that the office was having to do. 

Mr. McLarty. That is true, not only of the office, but also the farmer. 

I think that was an isolated example, but we were interested in 
further means. 

Mr. Doacerr. Normally he signs the worksheet and the contract. 
You see, we establish a base for the farm, and when the agreement 
is reached with the farmer that he has so many acres of row crops, 
and small grains, so many acres of clover and soil-conservation crops, 
then he is required to initial or sign that worksheet so that there is no 
argument about it. 


PERFORMANCE COSTS 


Senator Russeiti. You have furnished a figure here of $20,600,000 
roughly for checking performance this year and $29,500,000 for 1958. 
Do those figures include the $1,400,000 that you transferred to the 
Soil Conservation Service this year and the #4 million proposed to be 
transferred next year? 

Mr. Bracu. No, sir; the figure for checking performance, as reflected 
in the Commodity Stabilization Service section of this budget, would 
not include the transfers to the Soil Conservation Service. That is 
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the actual check made by the employees of the county offices on the 
individual farms. 

Senator Russety. Can you tell us about your overhead costs of the 
program here in W ashington, for performance checking? Is that 
included in that figure of $29 million ? ¢ 

Mr. Beracu. No, sir. That is the actual estimate of performance 
checking. 

Senator RusseLt. How much do you spend in the Washington office 
for that purpose ? 

Mr. Beacu. I do not know whether or not I have the figure on the 
actual outlay in funds. 

In our performance division in Washington we have a total of 158 
people. We have 41 people in the field. That is a total of about 
200 people. That includes the area photographic laboratories, as well 
as the small office staff which administers those laboratories in Wash- 
ington and in Salt Lake City. 


MAN-YEAR REQUIREMENTS AT COUNTY LEVEL 


The big job of performance checking is done out of the county 
offices. The total number of man-years to be used at the county level 
in the fiscal year 1958 is estimated at about 11.5 per county for all of 
the programs carried out by the Commodity Stabilization Service 
at the county level. That includes not only the soil-bank program, 
but also the several acreage-allotment and marketing- -quota programs, 
the sugar program, agricultural- conservation program, Commodity 
Credit Corporation price-support and grain-storage programs, 
drought relief, and others. 

There are 1114 employees, on the average, per county, doing all 
these jobs. Of that total, four employees do performance chec king. 
That is the average number per county for performance checking 
alone. 

That is primarily on acreage-allotment, marketing-quota program, 
the sugar program, and the soil bank; those three programs. There 
is very little- performance checking as such than in the case of the 
ACP program. When it is done, it is considerably different from 
the action on the other programs, because it does not involve an actual 
measurement of acreage. The sugar program, acreage-allotment 
marketing quota, and the seil-bank performance checking involve 
actual determination whether a specified area is in compliance or out 
of compliance with the program. 

Senator Russeti. Of course, you measure it every year, do you not? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. Sometimes we measure it more than once a 
year. 

c CHECKING COMPLIANCE 


Senator Russeti. In some areas of the country, nearly every agri- 
cultural operation is divided into fields. A fellow will have a north 
field and he will have what he might call a creek field, as a rule, and 
they follow about the same practice on each of those fields. But the 
point is that the fields have been measured for conservation purposes, 
for acreage-allotment purposes, from time to time. It does seem 
that the same man is usually there supervising it, the man who is in 
charge of the county office. There are a great many repeaters on the 
county committees. It seems to me that you could check compliance 
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in many of those instances without actually having to go out and 
survey that field. You know where the field is and it has been sur- 
veyed time and time again. A field will have 6 acres in it, and you 
can go out there and see whether or not he has something else in that 
same field, which he planted to wheat last year, and this year it is in 
the conservation program. 

Mr. McLarty. I think that is correct, in many cases, Senator Russell. 
But you must realize—and I am sure you do—that many of these 
fields, first of all, do not have bench lines, and those old lines get 
moved. 

Senator Russeitn. I understand that. I know there is a tremendous 
difference in different areas. In the wheat country, you can have 
160 acres of land and it is very flat and it is all in one tract, but that 
does not hold true all over the country. 

Mr. McLarn. It varies, of course, by areas. 

We are fully of the opinion that this ought to be consolidated and 
that there should be no more going to the same farm than is necessary. 
But, on the other hand, we are criticized quite consistently because 
somebody gets by with some things which he should not be doing. 
That is, they violate the provisions of these programs, and, of course, 
the only way that a man really can certify that something was done 
is to see what h: appened. He cannot do it just on the basis of what 
somebody tells him. It is a difficult thing to so instruct these people. 

Senator Russetz. I understand. He has to go out and look at it. 
There is a great deal of difference between seeing that a certain field 
is planted in the right crops and getting out there and surveying 
that field. 

Mr. McLarn. In cases where the same person is going back, I think 
that, in very few instances, the same field would be measured again. 
The supervisor that checked it would know the boundary had not 
been changed. 

Mr. Manwanrina. I have been assured that they are attempting to 
enforce it according to the procedure provided; that, if the field has a 
boundary and if the boundary has not been changed and if they have 
a measure of it, they accept that measurement. But, as you say, they 
go there and see that it is in compliance. 

Senator Russe... Iam glad to hear that. Your commonsense pro- 
posal is just as effective as getting out there and wearing out that tract 
of land by running around it every year and surveying it. 

Mr. Manwarrne. Most of the checkers will take with them to the 
farm a map of the farm, which shows the fields and the boundaries, 
and the acres will be marked right on it. The boundaries will be the 
same as usual. 

Senator Russet. I am glad you are doing it that way. I have 
been talking about that off and on for 3 or 4 days here. I am cer- 
tainly delighted to get that information. 

I suppose you are having some trouble with the program. I do not 
know whether or not it gets up to this high, rare atmosphere here, but 
IT assume you do get complaints on the local and State level about the 
amount that is allowed for acreage, based on production history. 
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ALLOWANCE OF PRODUCTION VALUE PER ACRE 


There is one county in my State where farmers in one area nearly 
got intoa rebellion. “They said that the county committee had allotted 
themselves a higher production value, about $71, on cotton, whereas 
the average, run-of-the-mine neighbor living there was allowed only 
$54. Have you had much trouble of that kind ? ? 

Mr. McLArn. We hear that ev ery once in a while, Senator Russell. 
We get it traced down. Generally, there is not much of that happen- 
ing. It seems that farmer committeemen are pretty good individuals. 
They have to live out there, and would not be elected if they were not 
qualified. 

Senator Russeiy. [ am aware of the fact that you have public- 
spirited people, but you might have a situation where you have a 
preacher that runs away w ith the leader of the choir. You come into 
contact with that kind of people in every line of work. I just wondered 
whether or not you had some trouble on that score? You do check 
those very carefully ; do you not ? 

Mr. McLarty. Yes; we do. We certainly do. Occasionally, we 
find an instance where it does happen. 


SHORTAGE OF NURSERY STOCK 


Senator Russe... I believe you had a shortage of nursery stock. 
What steps are you taking to remedy that condition ? 

Mr. McLarty. Our Forest Service man is here, and he can comment 
on that. 

Mr. Swinctrr. I am Mr. Swingler, Assistant Chief of the Forest 
Service. 

When this program started we were faced with a shortage on top of 
a shortage. As you know, down there in the South, we have been short 
of planting stock for the last 3 or 4 years. In fact, the shortage has 
been pretty general throughout the country. We were faced with 
furnishing seedlings for somewhere between 31% and 5 million addi- 
tional acres, for the soil bank. It was quite evident we would have to 
do something rather drastic if we were going to have the seedlings 

railable. 

I think we need—we still do—about 800 million trees more than we 
had been growing before, just about double the production. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE FORESTERS 


When the Forest Service was given this responsibility we immedi- 
ately thought of the State foresters, with whom we have been cooper- 
ating for the past 35 years in raising tree seedlings. We asked them 
to assume the job of raising these additional seedlings. They said 
they would be glad to do so but that they had no money, and they would 
not be able to get any money until their legislatures met. 

So in order to get the program st: ited, the Department taking ad- 
vantage of the authority in the soil-bank law, advanced money to the 
State foresters to expand their nursery production. 

I have just yesterday received a picture of the first result of that 
expansion, which happens to be in Georgia. There are 100 million 
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additional seedlings growing down there at Greenville right now 
where 9 months ago > there was just a farm. 

So we are t taking steps to take care of the situation. Now, you did 
not ask me, but I think I should s say that we have had quite a lot of 
correspondence with the commercial nurserymen on this proposition 
of growing seedlings. They were not forgotten. We asked the 
State foresters to get in touch with the commercial nurserymen. 
Since last fall the State foresters have been attempting to work out 
agreements with them as to what part the commercial nurserymen 
could play in making these forestry seedlings available. 

Last fall the Department also held a meeting with the commercial 
nurserymen out in Omaha, in which we expl: ained what we were doing. 
We thought everybody was satisfied, but this spring the nurserymen 
started writing letters and appearing before committees, objecting 
primarily to the States’ building more nurseries. 


PROPOSAL OF COMMERCIAL NURSERY MEN 


The only definite proposal we have received from the Washington 
representative of the commercial nurserymen was that the Depart- 
ment enter into agreements directly with the commercial nurserymen 
for these tree seedlings. We did not want to do that. The reason is 
that, first, we do not have facilities for the collection and distribution 
of seedlings, such as the State foresters have, and, secondly, we think 
the State foresters are doing an excellent job and we did not want to 

take the job away from them. 

So I just do not know how that is going to work out, but I think it 
will work itself out. I say that because ‘the commercial nurserymen 
appeared before the Cooley committee in the House here and testified 
that they were producing somewhere between 3 and 4 times as many 
trees and seedlings as they were when they reported to us last year. 

I think that is going to be the answer. The demand is so great, 
I think, that we are going to need the full facilities of the commercial 
nurseries, the State nurseries, and, in fact, every other nursery that 
we can get our hands on. 

I feel that when the commercial nurserymen start selling all the 
trees and continue to sell all the trees they desire to raise, that the 
opposition will very probably die down. ‘We believe that within 2 
years—it. will take 2 years—we will have enough seedling—the State 
foresters will—to take care of any possible demands for the soil bank. 


PRODUCTION OF FOREST TREES BY COMMERCIAL NURSERIES 


Senator Russeti. Do the commercial nurseries go into the produc- 
tion of forest-type trees very extensively ? 

Mr. Swrncter. They do in some States. 

In fiscal year 1955, which is the year on which we had to base our 
actions, the States produced 520 million trees, which was 70 percent 
of all the trees produced in the United States. I am speaking of forest 
trees. 

The commercial nurserymen reported a production of 55 million 
trees, but they were more or less specialized. In Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, the State law prohibits the use of State forest tree seedlings for 
Christmas-tree purposes. So one commercial nursery up there has 
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pretty much concentrated on producing trees for Christmas-tree pur- 
oses. 

In the Plains States the commercial nurserymen have pretty well 
concentrated on growing hardwoods because they can do it in 1 year. 

That has been the relationship between the State foresters and the 
commercial nurserymen over the years. 

But in a few States, especially in the Lake States, the commercial 
nurserymen have been producing forest-tree seedlings. And it is from 
the Lake States and from the Plains States where most of the letters 
have been coming from. 

Senator Russeiu. I have not been too familiar with that program. 
I know of no nursery in my State that produces pine seedlings. There 
may be some pine seedling production there, but I do not happen to 
know of it. 

Mr. Swincter. That iscorrect, Senator. There is none. 

About 85 percent of the expected demand is in States in which here- 
tofore there have been no forest-tree seedlings produced by commer- 
cial nurserymen, and they have signified no interest in that kind of 
production. 

TRANSFER OF FUNDS FOR NURSERY PROGRAM 


Senator Russety. For this nursery program you transferred $5 mil- 
lion from soil-bank funds; is that right ? 

Mr. Swrncter. Up to this point, we have advanced $5,100,000 to 
the States for expansion of their nursery facilities. That, Mr. Chair- 
man, is an advance in the sense that under our agreement with the 
State foresters, the States will return to the Federal Government at 
the close of the program the residual value of those nurseries. 

Now, what that residual value is we do not know. The residual 
value will depend upon the length of the program. 


RESIDUAL VALUE OF NURSERIES 


Senator Russetx. Let me ask you there: What do you mean by the 
“residual value” ? 

Mr. Swineter. If they have a tractor, for instance, we expect to 
determine if the program lasts 5 years, what the value of that tractor 
is at that time. 

Senator Russeii. I suppose that would not apply to the land; 
would it ? 

Mr. Swincier. The States have purchased all of the land. Under 
the law we were not permitted to purchase land so the States have 
purchased the land for all new nurseries and all additions to their 
nurseries. 

The States have been putting considerable money into the program, 
State funds. 


LOCATION OF NURSERIES 


Senator Russett. Could you furnish for the record, Mr. Swingler, 
a table showing the location of these nurseries and the expenditures 
that have been made on them ? 

Could you also include in that the number of trees that you expect 
them to produce in a year, if youhavethat information? — 

Mr. Swrnctrr. Senator, [ can give you the number of trees they 
expect to produce each year, and I can give you the amount of money 
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we have advanced to the States, both for expansion and for operating 
purposes. 

I would need to go out into each individual State to get the location 
of each nursery, because we do not have that information since we 
were not particularly interested in that. We were interested in how 
much money it is going to cost us, how many trees we were going to get. 

Senator Russet. If you have it by States that will be sufficient. 

Mr. Swincter. I have that information by States, I can give to you, 
yes. 

Senator Stennis. I thought you were going to name them. I know 
we have one down in Mississippi, where the State paid $100 an acre 
for it. 

I just thought, Mr. Chairman, he could get us a list of them, not only 
3or4. Ithought you were calling for them here. 

I did not mean to interrupt, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeit. I would be happy to have you interrupt any time 
you wish, Senator Stennis. I appreciate it. 

Senator Srennis. The chairman’s question related to what States 
they were located in. 

Mr. Swrnater. We have agreements with 35 States. 

I will be glad to read them here, or just turn the list over to the 
committee. 

Senator Russeti. You can just furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Swincter. Yes, sir. 

(The inforn mation requested follows: ) 


| 
| 


Funds to be | Trees to be 


Number advanced | prodveed for 

State Number new existing | (expansion) | soil bank 
nurseries nurseries | fisc®l vear peak annual 

| expanded | 1957 production 


(thousands)! 








Alabama f 3 $149, 125 66, 000 
Arkansas 1 | 1 165, 400 38, 000 
Colorado 1 : 185, 355 2. 000 
Florida he 1 35, 200 58. COO 
Georgia. 1 1 478, 868 100, 000 
Idaho 1 60, 477 2. 000 
Illinois 2 31, 600 5. 000 
Towa ‘ 1 61, 889 10, 060 
Kentucky 1 86, 862 12, 000 
Louisiana - - 1 1 359, 375 50. 000 
Maine 1 122, 040 10, 000 
Marvisnd l 5 000 
Massachusetts 2 7, 000 
Michigan. _- 1 13. 000 
Minnesota __ 3 18, 000 
M ississippi 1 1 63, 000 
Missonri 1 7, 200 
Nevada 1 135 
New Hampshire I 3, 800 
New Tersey 1 2. 000 
New York 3 30 000 
North Carolina l 55, 000 
North Dakota 2 9, 020 
OklIshoma l 8, 500 
Oregon I 15. 000 
Pennsylvania. ‘ 2 20, 600 
South Carolina 1 1 36, 500 
South Dakota 1 5, 000 
Teras I 50, 000 
Utah 1 208 
Vermont I 8, 000 
W ashington 1 18, 900 
W isconsin 6 28, 000 
Total ; 14 39 4, 926, 975 755, 363 
1 This volume to be reached in fiscal year 1960. 

Notre.—The agreement with Kansas only provides for the pyrehase and distribution o trees. The 


agreement with West Virginia is being canceled. The State will supply trees through other programs. 
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RECOVERY OF ADVANCE 


Senator Russe.y. Getting back to our previous subject, about the 
residual value, is it correct that the advance is to be recovered by the 
residual value ¢ 

Mr. Swinaier. The residual value; that is correct. 

Senator Russety. | assume that perhaps as these trees were pro- 
duced and the program was carried forth, that the advance would be 
repaid by the income from the trees‘ I imagine that might involve 
some quite complicated bookkeeping for you. 

Mr. Swrneter. It probably would. What we are doing, Mr. Chair- 
man, is advancing money to be used for operating expenses also. That 
money is being repaid from the sale of trees. But we are attempting 
to keep the c apital expenditure out of it so that the State foresters can 
sell all of their trees, whether they raise them with soil-bank money, or 
other moneys, at the same price. We want to avoid having two prices 
to the farmer from the same State forester. 


ADEQUACY OF PROGRAM 


Senator Russet. Do you think that this program that you have 
already planned and set out will give you an adequate number of trees 
in 2 years? 

Mr. Swinewer. It will for the soil-bank program. We are running 
into difficulty there. The soil-bank program seems to have triggered 
off an interest, on the part of a great many people, in planting trees in 
general. Everybody seems to be coming back to us and “wanting 
us to spend soil-bank money to grow trees for all needs. We of course 
cannot do that. But I can say “definitely that, based on what we have 
programed and on the basis of what we expect to sign up, that we 
will be able to take care of the soil-bank needs inside of 2 years. 


STATE COOPERATIVE NURSERIES 


Senator Russeii. Most of these States already have cooperative 
nurseries; do they not ? 

Mr. Swrnater. That is correct. 

Senator Russet. They are producing large numbers of trees and 
the trees will be available to other sources. 

Mr. Swineter. That is correct, but I pointed out in the beginning 
there was a shortage facing the country when the soil bank started. 
That shortage is becoming more pronounced as the soil bank engenders 
more interest in planting trees, whether it is under the soil bank, or not. 


COMPLIANCE CHECKING REGULATIONS 


Senator Russeii. Can you tell us what the regulations are in 2 or 3 
States so as to give us some idea of the compliance checking formula 
that they apply / 

Do the States have regulations that go down to the county com- 
mittees ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. Do you want them for the record, Senator / 

Senator Russet. Yes: we would like to have them for the record. 
You do not need to go into them right here and now. We want to 
study these problems : and get some idea as to what is required when it 
comes to compliance checking. 
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Mr. McLain. Yes; we have that. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Policies with respect to the determination of performance are, as a whole, 
national in scope and are made available to State and county ASC offices through 
the issuance of written instructions. The two instructions which set forth 
these policies and the basic fundamentals of performance are issued by the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service and are identified as “Acreage and Performance 
Determination for ASC State Offices” and “Acreage and Performance Determina- 
tion for ASC County Offices.” Although these instructions furnish general 
guidance and require uniform policy application nationally, provision has been 
made for local adaptation through authorization to State committees to make 
certain determinations with respect to the operations within the State. The State 
instruction is issued to State offices in sufficient quantities to fulfill their require- 
ments and the county instructions are issued through State offices to county 
offices in sufficient quantities to meet their requirements. 

In order to best explain the functional aspects of the performance work, the 
following general organizational and operational pattern within States is set 
forth for your consideration. A program specialist is employed at the State 
office level, who under the general supervision of the State administrative officer, 
directs the performance operations within the State. In addition, there are 
employed at the State level, State performance supervisors, who under the gen- 
eral supervision of the performance specialist are responsible for the training of 
a county performance supervisor and reporters in each county and for spot check- 
ing the work of these employees to ascertain that it meets national performance 
standards. At the county level, there are employed under the general super- 
vision of the county office manager a county performance supervisor and such 
reporters as are necessary to complete the performance work in a timely manner. 

The prime responsibility for the conduct of performance operations is vested 
in the county committee. The responsibilities of a county committee as out- 
lined in the county performance handbooks are as follows: 

A. Obtaining accurate acreage determinations in the county. 

B. Selecting, training, and qualifying reporters and office personnel in connec- 
tion with the requirements of this performance handbook. 

C. Assigning farms to reporters for inspection and necessary measurements. 

D. Providing necessary forms and equipment. 

E. Reviewing and spot checking the work of each reporter within 1 week 
after beginning work and making such additional spot checks as necessary to 
insure accurate measurements. 

F. Reviewing overall progress of the work in the county, spot checking office 
work and promptly making periodic reports of progress to the State office. 

G. Appointing a qualified county performance supervisor and assistants, as 
needed, to adequately train, spot check, and supervise the work in connection 
with the determination of acreage and performance. 

The organizational pattern in each State varies somewhat because of the 
workload involved, however, compensation for a heavy workload in a State 
is primarily a matter of the number of reporters employed to make the necessary 
farm visits. To fully appreciate the complexity of the performance operations, 
it must be remembered that acreage and/or land-use determinations are neces- 
sary to determine compliance with each of the allotment and marketing qnota 
programs, the soil-bank programs, to varying degrees in the sugar program, and 
to some extent in connection with other related programs. 

Virtually every county in the United States has aerial photography coverage 
of its major cropland areas. Counties are encouraged to fully utilize this photog- 
raphy in making performance determinations in connection with the various 
programs. It has proven to be expeditious and economica!ly sound for reporters 
to carry the actual photo enlargement to the field and from visual inspection 
of the area to be determined, establish an identifiable point which requires 
a minimum of ground measurements. There are some instances, however, where 
because of the size of the field or other conditions, it is desirable to use ground 
measurements rather than photography to determine acreage. 

After the area is identified and any necessary ground measurements are taken, 
the respective fields are plotted on the photograph. ‘The photograph is then 
returned to the county office and the area of the field or subdivision is deter- 
mined by planimeter. The farmer is then notified by the county ASC office of 
the acreage determined for his farm and if in excess of the allotment or the 
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permitted acreage under the soil bank, is given an opportunity to dispose of 
the excess acreage in accordance with the respective program regulations. 

Every effort is made to make as many determinations as possible with respect 
to the various programs with one visit to the farm. Because of the variation 
in programs and the variety of conditions encountered in different areas of the 
country, this aim cannot always be accomplished, particularly where several 
commodities and programs are in effect on many given farms. 













(Additional handbook procedure referred to appears on p. 943.) 
VARIATION IN COMPLIANCE CHECKING 


Senator Russev.. Is there any variation between the compliance 
checking in the soil-bank program and the compliance checking in 
the acreage allotment program / 

Mr. McLarn. Do you want to comment on that, Mr. Doggett? 

The question is: Is there any variation between the checking re- 
quired under the soil-bank program and the checking under the acre- 
age reserve program’ Are the regulations mater ially different ? 

“Mr. Dogcerr. Do you want that as between States, Senator ? 

Mr. McLarn. Between programs. 

Perhaps Mr. Manwaring could answer that. 

Mr. Manwarinc. That is not any difference in the standards, Sena- 
tor Russell. There will be a difference, of course, in the job they have 
to do because on the allotment compliane e they have to check the 
acreage of the specitic crop while in the compliance on the conserva- 
tion reserve they will have to check the conservation reserve acreage, 
that which is set aside. They will also have to check the total acreage 
of the leading crops on the farm to determine if they have complied 
with the soil-bank base. 

There is that extension of the performance work beyond just meas- 
uring the acreage of the crop. The second measure in determining 
the performance would be the same for both. 
















VARIETY OF CROPS 


Senator Russet. That will cause complications in areas where you 
have a variety of crops and some of it will be in the soil bank for 1 
year, in the commercial-corn area. 

Mr. Manwartinec. That is inside it, too. 

Senator Russet. You would not measure it within the—— 

Mr. Manwaring. Yes, if he wanted some price support. 

Senator Russeiy. If he wanted price support ? 

Mr. Manwarinec. Then we would estimate it otherwise. 

Senator RusseLy. You are getting it on the basis so the man would 
be able to make an election. Otherwise he would be tied down. You 
would have an allotment and there he would be. 

















COMPLIANCE WITH ALL ALLOTMENTS 








Mr. Manwaring. There is one other complication, too, Senator. 
That is that any person who participates in an acreage reserve must 
comply with all the allotments, corn and otherwise, whether he wants 
price support or not, if he wants payment under the acreage reserve. 
So that extends again the performance that has to be carried out. 
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COST OF COMPLIANCE CHECKING 


Senator Russetu. If you have any figures which would give us some 
idea as to the costs of performance checking within the various com- 
modities, I would like you to give them to us. 

Mr. McLatn. We have that. 

Mr. Breacu. We have unit costs that were used as a basis of our 
estimates for performance checking for acreage allotments and for 
the soil bank. 

Senator Russetu. That is fine. We would like to have that for the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Cost of performance checking 


(Cost per farm] 
-— = : 
ASC county committees | ASC State offices (spot 











, checks) 4 
Commodity | antigen 
} 19551 1956 2 | 1955! | 19562 

Tobacco...._-- , 5 eI wee sai $3. 37 | $3. 56 | $16. 60 | $14. 33 
UI as ate sis | 5. 70 6. 02 33. 39 42.18 
Wheat a 4.71 4.61 12. 90 | 13. 75 
Cotton.. soe : ; Sa 5.75 6. 25 6. 96 | 15. 67 
| SSR 8. 68 10. 11 33. 66 42. 25 


Based on reports from ASC State offices and a representative group of ASC county offices (10 percent 
or more) in each State. 
? Based on a percentage distribution of 1956 costs based on 1955 reports. 
3 State office units costs were based on a 2 percent spot check and could be high or low depending on the 
actual percentage of the spot check. Training of spot checkers and farm reporters are included in this item 
and tend to make the per farm cost higher. 


PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Senator Russett. Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions? 

Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was delayed by : 
long-distance telephone call and did not hear the testimony on this 
soil-bank program. 

I might ask whether there has been a justification of the proposed 
increase of 708 in personnel ? 

Mr. Bracu. The increase of 708 in total personnel, Senator, would 
be those employees of the Washington and State offices who are em- 
ployed on soil-bank work. In the fiscal year 1957 we anticipate using 
1,027 man-years of time on the soil-bank program in Washington and 
in other agencies and in the State offices. That would include 679 in 
the Commodity Stabilization Service and 348 in other agencies. In 
1958 there will be an increase to 1,735 man-years, of which 912 would 
be in the Commodity Stabilization Service and the State ASC offices 
and &23 in the other agencies. 


PERSONNEL LOCATED IN WASHINGTON 


Senator Dworsuax. How many of the 708 people would be located 
in Washington ? 

Mr. Beacu. Of the total personnel to be used in the fiscal year 1958, 
we would have, in the Commodity Stabilization Service, in Washing- 
ton, a total of 62.5 man-years. 


91653—57——-43 
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Senator Dworsnak. Is that for next year, or for the present year? 

Mr. Breacnu. That is for the fiscal year 1958. 

Senator Dworsuak. What is the figure for this year? 

Mr. Bracu. For this year we have 55. 

In the Commodity oflices, which are large offices that make payments 
on the sight drafts and so forth in the program, we have 126.5 man- 
years. In the State offices, which supervise and direct the county 
offices, we have 723 man-years. 

Senator Dworsuax. How many employees in the Washington office 
here ¢ 

Mr. Beacu. An increase of approximately 7 man-years in the fiscal 
year 1958 in the Soil Bank Division. 

Senator Dworsuak. Just 7? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuax. That would indicate that most of the employees 
are in the field. 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. 

The biggest increase, of course, is at the county level. 

Senator DworsHak. I wanted to be sure that was true. 

I did not know whether or not you were setting up any political 
banks in Washington. That would be bad, of course. 


Mr. Beacu. Yes. 





























AREAS 





IN 





IMPACT OF PROGRAM IRRIGATED 





Senator DworstaKk. Can you tell us now, sir, what is the impact of 
this soil-bank program in irrigated areas where they have small farm 
units of perhaps 80 or 100 acres, or 120 acres?’ Have you had enough 
experience so far to ascertain "whether this program fits into the 
operations of small irrigated farms? 

Mr. Doccerrr. Senator, are you referring now to the acreage reserve 
or the conservation ? 

Senator Dworsnak. The acreage reserve. 

Mr. Doscerr. No. I would say that the answer, gentlemen, gen- 
erally speaking, is “No.” It is not very acceptable to those people. 
Generally, the irrigated land that we have in the acreage reserve is 
primarily cotton land, primarily the larger operators. 

Senator Dworsuax. Then would it be correct to say that the soil- 
bank program would have effect only in isolated cases of irrigated land 

rather than affecting the general pattern of irrigated farms such as 
we have in the West ? 
Mr. Doccerr. That is right. 
















OPERATORS OF SMALLER IRRIGATED FARMS 


Senator Dworsnak. What are you going to do to help those opera- 
tors of smaller irrigated farms to fit into some acreage or conservation 
program? Or w ill they just have to remain outside of it? 

Mr. Doccerr. We hope that we can make the program attractive to 
every segment of agriculture. But with a voluntary program of this 
kind it is not the easiest thing to fit it to every ¢ ircumstance. 

Let me tell you what the fact of the matter is. As you know, I come 
from your area out there, and T have always thought ‘that it was going 
to be a very difficult thing to fit it into the small irrigated farm in the 


West. 
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HIGH COST OPERATION AND LOWER PRICES 


Senator DworsHak. Do you have in mind any other proposed pro- 
gram that might prove beneficial to these irrigated farms so that they 
might work out a better economy that will relieve them from this in- 
creasing squeeze between the high cost of operation and the lower 
prices they receive for their commodities ? 

We generally recognize, do we not, that there is a squeeze of that 
kind, which is particularly difficult as applied to the small farms. 
In other words, when you get up into the 5,000-acre farms and the 
10,000-acre farms, certainly they can overcome these economic squeeze 
plays, but the little farmer, the operator of the family-sized irrigated 
farm, particularly, finds it difficult. 

Do you have anything in mind that would take the place of the 
failure to apply the soil-bank program to such operations? 

Mr. McLarn. Senator Dworshak, I think the best answer to your 
question is that if the program itself does the job, gets the surpluses 
down, the smaller operators on good irrigated land, where their costs 
are high and they are going ahead with the program they have, would 
rather go ahead and produce and let somebody else make the reduction 
if they can sell their commodities at a profitable price. 

Senator DworsHak. I was going to ask you a question about that. 
That is an indirect benefit which you are hopeful they will enjoy 
without directly participating in the program, is that correct ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

I think you must recognize—and I am well acquainted with many 
irrigated areas—that you just do not cut those fellows out; they have 
fixed costs, and they have to go ahead and operate. 

Senator DworsHak. They have to utilize every acre of their farms 
in order to insure an income that will enable them to support their 
families. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. And if you paid them to take that 
land out of production it would be very costly to make it attractive to 
them. 

Senator DworsHax. There was a lot of speculation last year among 
operators of small irrigated farms, when this soil-bank program was 
proposed. 

My recent checking would indicate that they have not changed their 
minds any and they are wondering how they can participate in this 
overall farm program. You say that it must be done indirectly, by 
dissipating these large surpluses and supplies and working out a more 
stabilized condition in agriculture, under which the small farms can 
operate more profitably. 

Mr. McLarn. I think that is the proper answer. 

Senator DworsuaKk. Otherwise, you have no current plans to modify 
the soil-bank program which would provide direct benefits for these 
units, do you? You are convinced, as you have said, that this is a 
program that cannot be applied to them because they cannot afford to 
take out of production any of their high-priced acres? 

Mr. McLarty. Yes. 

Mr. Doccerr. Senator, if by any chance that individual wanted to 
do a leveling job and had an allotment of a crop for his farm, he might 
put that in the acreage reserve and take the payment and use that year 
to level or to dike or to make some improvement in the land. 
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nt oe Dworsuak. That would be an isolated case, though, would 
it no 

Mr. Dogcetr. Yes; more or less. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russetx. Senator Stennis. 








CONSERVATION RESERVE PRACTICES 












Senator Stennis. I wanted to ask a few more questions about what 
other programs of conservation or similar program practices you had 
eens the planting of trees. I have not heard any particular mention 
of them. 

Mr. McLarn. Are you talking now about conservation reserve only? 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. We have a good many practices. 
Do you want to enumerate them, Mr. Doggett? 









PERMANENT TYPE COVER REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Doaecerr. Senator, we have picked up practices A~1 and A-2 
from the agricultural conservation program. We require that a per- 
manent type of cover be established. That may be trees, or thesa 
two grass practices that were taken right from the ACP program; 
that is, from the Agricultural Conservation people. 

Senator Stennis. What grasses are they? 

Mr. Doeeetr. They vary by localities. 

Senator Srennis. Is lespedeza one of them, for instance? 

Mr. Dogeerr. I think so. 

Mr. McLarn. Can you enumerate them, Mr. Koger? 

Senator Stennis. I donot mean all of them but some of the practices. 

Mr. Kocer. Some that apply are permanent cover for soil protec- 
tion. That includes what our practice is in ACP. We call it the 
A-2 practice, which may be lespedeza or orchard grass, or whatever 
applies to a particular State. 

Senator Stennis. Does that include meadow grass, kudzu? 

Mr. Koger. Yes; any kind of effective permanent greund cover. 

Senator Stennis. So there are your grasses and your trees. Is there 
anything else? 

Mr. Koger, We have dams, pits or ponds for water storage. Then 
we have winter cover crops. 

Senator Srennts. Are these dams included in the conservation- 
reserve program ? 

Mr. Koger. Yes, sir. That includes dams, pits or ponds for water 
storage, on that land that is set aside in the conservation-reserve 


program. 
























WINTER COVER CROPS 










Of course, we have temporary cover, like the winter cover crops, 
that is needed there in the winter before we can get a permanent 
cover established. We permit that. 

Senator Srennis. If you are going to have one of these grass-cover- 
ing contracts do you require a minimum of 3 years for that? 

Mr. McLary. That is right. 

Mr. Doacerr. A minimum of 5 years, Senator, if we share the cost 
of establishing the grass, if he already has the grass established. 
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Senator Stennis. I am glad to have that because I think we would 
be getting into real difficulty if we made it 7 years. 


PRACTICES FOR BENEFIT OF WILDLIFE 


Mr. Koeer. I left out a very important one. That is, practices for 
the benefit of wildlife. That includes water and marsh management 
practices, construction of dams or ponds for fish. 

Senator Stennis. Referring to the fish, would that mean fish grown 
on the land, similar to the growing of livestock? How does that 
come into the program? You are making soil-bank payments now 
for building marshland? Is that what you said? 

Mr. Kocer. That is building of a reservoir that covers this crop- 
Jand with water. The primary purpose of it is that after you take 
the land out of production you stock it with fish. 

Senator Stennis. For example, say that I have 5 acres that I put 
under the conservation reserve, I can get into a program where if 
I back up water to make marshland out of the 5 acres; is that it? 

Mr. Koger. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. And then you can grow fish there either com- 
mercially or just have a pleasure resort? 

Mr. Koger. We think you can, from a regulation standpoint? 

Senator Stennis. Under the regulation ? 

Mr. Koger. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. Do you have any other similar major practices? 
I was just not familiar with anything except the trees and grasses. 

Do you say that the minimum for the grass is 5 years? 

Mr. McLain. That is where you establish the cover. 

Senator Srennis. Is that in the law, or is that just one of your 
regulations ? 

I might say that I approve it. I think the time is short enough. 

Mr. Devin The law says from 3 years to 15 years. 

Senator Stennis. And would you make it 5? 

Mr. Doceeetr. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. On the trees, what are you going to do at the end 
of the 10th year? 

Mr. Doeeetr. They revert then, Senator, to the owner of the land 
to do with what he pleases. He may harvest them or do whatever he 
pleases with them. 

Senator Srennis. Is your feeling about it that he would naturally 
do something to his advantage and perhaps continue to take care of 
this land on a sound basis? 

Mr. McLatrn. That is right. 

We felt it would be better not to get out to the full 15 years. There 
were some objections to that but they were not too serious because 
this is quite a long time when you get 10 years ahead, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. I will repeat what I indicated a little while ago, 
that I believe that in my — of the country there was not enough 
time to get this over to the people this year. There was so much 
confusion and contradictory information—not from you but from the 
well-intentioned press, in the local store, and so forth—that I do not 
think it had time to get into operation. 

I might also add, concerning what I said the other day about those 
copies, gentlemen, that I was not complaining about that. I noticed 
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it and I thought it was as a result of your-regulations, that you were 
requiring too much work at the local office because they all have to 
be filled out. I just thought perhaps you might want to do something 
about it. 

Mr. McLarn. I knew it could not be, but I thought we would check 
it. 

Senator Srennts. It was with reference to the cost that you would 
ask for to carry it on at the local level. ' 


OUTPUT OF NURSERY SEEDLINGS 


I have one other question here. You have these nurseries now in 
35 States. You estimated that 1 nursery was going to grow 100 mil- 
lion pine seedlings. Do you have an estimate of the total number of 
seedlings that you expect to be grown? 

Mr. Swrncurr. That figure was correct, that 100 million for the 1 
nursery. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have any estimate on how many seedlings 
will be grown in the 35 States ? 

Mr. Swrnoier. We are shooting for 800 million a year. 

That 100 million figure I gave you is about twice the capacity. 
When you grow trees in a nursery, with good management you need 
to leave half the nursery ‘in a cover crop every other year and just 
grow trees on half of it. 

But that is virgin soil there, so that the State forester in order to 
take care of the shortage, is growing 100 million seedlings this year. 
But from now on it will be 50 million a year, and the other half is 
going into cover crop. 

Senator Srennis. As evidence as to how this offer was received 
down in Mississippi, I know the county finally landed the location 
of that seedling nursery and paid $500 an acre for the land. That 
was not the delta land either, but it was down in the southern part of 
the State, a very special kind of clay land that they wanted for that 
purpose. They paid $500 an acre to get it into operation. 


DETERMINATION OF RATES OF PAYMENT 


I did not quite understand how you arrived at the rate of payment 
per acre. Does the county committee set that? Is there some super- 
vision over it by the county committee in figuring the rate of pay- 
ment, say, on cotton acreage? 

Mr. McLarn. Are you talking about rental payments? 

Senator Srennis. Yes; for the acreage reserve. 

Mr. Doaerrr. Senator, the rate was established here on a national 
average in the Department. We have what we call a productivity 
index, the productional record of the county. Say that it becomes 
100, and then your farm may be 110 percent and mine may be 90, 
which is a variance from that 100. That is weighted out to the pro- 
duction record of the county. 

Senator Srennts. To the county? 

Mr. Doaeerr. To the county. 

Senator Srennis. Is it never figured down to the individual farm? 

Mr. Doecerr. Yes; it is figured to the individual farm. The indi- 
vidual farm is weighted out to the county. 
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Senator Stennis. I did not realize that. 

Mr. Doccerr. So that the production should equal the county’ pro- 
duction record as we have it. 

Senator Srennts. It should average through, should it? 

Mr. Doecerr. It should average through. 

Senator Stennis. But you give each individual a rate per acre, do 
you not? 
’ Mr. Doccerr. Yes. It has to be that way. Otherwise, we would 
be paying the same rate on the delta land in Mississippi and the hill 
land. Obviously, in that case, we would get all the hill land and 
none of the delta land, probably. 


TREE-PROGRAM FORMULA 


Senator Srennis. I have one more question. With reference to 
trees, how did you arrive at your figure, then, for the conservation 
reserve ¢ 

Mr. Docerrr. In that case, we rather picked an arbitrary figure of 
$10 for the national average for an annual rental payment. Then, by 
a formula, which is rather complicated, which took into aecount local 
rental values, productivity of these States, and so on, we established 
a State rate. As Mr. McLain has said, it varies from $7 to $13. Then 
these States were given the authority to again establish rates for 
counties, so that the States may vary by approximately that. I think 
that they go from, I believe, $6 to $16. Is that correct, Mr. Koger, do 
you recall ? 

If you want the low figure, we may have some less than $6, but most 
of the county rates fall between $6 and $16. 

Senator Stennis. Is that countywide, or does that apply to the indi- 
vidual farms? 

Mr. Dogcerr. It is established as a maximum for the county. In 
theory, at least, in this preinspection of the area to be placed in the 
conservation reserve, the county committees are supposed to make ad- 
justments, depending upon the productivity of the land that is offered. 

Senator Srennis. Within those limits, of course. Now, say that 
here is a piece of land that is already planted in one of these grasses; 
what was that distinction that you made a while ago in this conserva- 
tion reserve? Say the land is already planted in grasses, and say it 
has been so for several years, planted in some grass like kudzu, and it 
is already protected. You do not pay them on that, do you? 

Mr. Doceerr. We would pay them an annual rental if they agree 
not to harvest or graze that area by setting it aside. They can sign 
up for a 3-year contract. 

Senator Stennis. I do not see any basis for that, since the land 
has already been conserved. 

Senator Arken. Would the Senator yield at this point? 

Senator Stennis. Yes; I yield. 

Senator Arken. AsT understand from the testimony of Mr. McLain, 
Mr. Doggett, the average rental is about $10 an acre in the conserva- 
tion reserve, and that is for a 5-year period. If there is a grass 
sod there already, you do not necessarily require any further treat- 
ment of it during the period of the contract. However, suppose that 
the man who puts that land into the conservation reserve desires 
to set out trees on it; you do not pay him $10 an acre annual rental; 
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you are paying him $3 an acre. At least, that is what they are paying 
in my part of the country, and I expect that is what they are paying 
in other parts of the country, where the $10 an acre 1s an annua 
rental for land which is either put into legumes or left idle. 

Now, suppose you have 50 acres. If you leave that land idle, you 
will get $500 a year for a 5-year period. That is $2,500. If you 
put that land into trees, you get $150 a year for a 10-year period, 
That is $1,500. 

In effect, you are offering special inducements to people not to plant 
trees instead of getting them to plant trees. If that is not correct, 
what is the explanation of it? 

Mr. McLarn. That certainly is not right. 

Senator Arken. What payment are you making for land that goes 
into trees ? 

Mr. McLatn. The annual rental is not determined by what the 
ground goes into, Senator Aiken, but the annual rental is determined 
on the basis of what the county committee determines the level of 
rental ought to be. If you put a practice on it, if you put trees 
on it, if you put grass on it, you are paid for that practice, a certain 
percentage of it. 

Senator Arken. But is it not a fact that if the land is taken out 
of cultivation, say that hay land is taken out, that it is approximately 
$10 anacre? At least, that is what it is in Vermont. 


NONCROPLAND IN CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Mr. McLain. You are talking about the land that is not cropland, 
considered as such. 

Senator Arken. That is right; hay land. I am not talking about 
land being taken out of corn production, for example. That is not 
planting trees. 

Mr. McLatn, I think we ought to explain the two different rates. 
That would explain this. I think we ought to explain the two dif- 
ferent annual rates, depending on whether it is cropland or not 
cropland. 

Senator Arken. Hay land which will produce 2 tons of hay to the 
acre or 1 ton to the acre can yield as much forage or as much milk 
or meat as oats land that produces 25 or 30 bushels of oats to the 
acre. 

Mr. McLarn. Can you explain the difference between your two 
annual rentals, Mr. Doggett? 

Mr. Doeeerr. I think that is not a correct statement, Senator. 


CONTRACT PROCEDURE 


The first thing we do when a farmer comes in to sign a conservation- 
reserve contract is this: Let’s say he has 100 acres in his farm, and 
let us say that he has 50 acres of that in a legume or grasses and 
he has 50 acres that may be devoted to any crop, any row crop or small 
grain; his soil-bank base then becomes 50 acres, and as he places land 
in the conservation reserve it must come from that 50 acres. 

Now, he may designate, for the purposes of this designated acreage, 
that he is not going to harvest or graze anything. It may come over in 
the 50 acres that is already in grass or legume. But he must then 
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place an equal amount of acreage from that 50 acres into grass or some 
non-soil-bank base crop. 

Senator A1kEN. Otherwise he gets $3 an acre; is that right? 

Mr. Doecrrr. Yes; he gets $3 an acre on that only in 2 cases, Senator. 
One case is where he places the entire farm under the program. 

As we now have our regulations written, those 50 acres that are now 
in grass or a conserving crop are not eligible to participate in the soil 
bank unless he places the entire farm under it. But in order to get, we 
think, a better overall reduction in production, to make this thing 
easier to administer, we are justified in accepting, at 30 percent of 
the normal rate, the grasses or conserving crops that he has, pro- 
viding that he puts the whole farm in. 

Now, there is one other place where you can get in, and this is if the 
total basis is less than 30 acres. 

Senator ArkeN. What is the difference between an acre that pro- 
duced a ton of mixed hay to the acre, which is worth about $35 a ton, 
or the same acre that produces 35 bushels of oats which would be worth 
a dollar a bushel, and if he does away with his oatland he gets $10 
an acre but if he does away with the ton of hay he gets $3 an acre? 

Mr. McLarn. The basis is this, Senator Aiken—I appreciate the 
problem 

Senator ArkeNn. It is a real problem because you have thousands of 
farms that are grass farms that are just as productive as grain farms. 





CONGRESSIONAL INTENT IN CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Mr. McLatn. I think the conception of the people is this—of course, 
you were on the committee when the bill was drafted. 

Senator Aiken. We tried to draft it. We improved it a bit, but we 
weren't successful in doing what we tried to do. 

Mr. McLarty. I think the intent of most of the people on the two 
committees was to get cropland that had been raising these various 
soil-depleting crops out of production. 

If you go in this other direction you start taking lands that have 
not been in the depleting crops, that is, in the conservation crops or in 
fallow or even idle land, and we have millions of acres of idle land. 
if you start working on those acres, naturally vou can spend a terrific 
amount of money and not get anything. I think that was the con- 
ception of the people when this thing was drafted. I agree everybody 
did not look at it quite the same, but we have operated it the way we 
think the law reads, and that is that the cutback shall be from the 
land that has been cropland, and this added provision was made be- 
cause of the protests that were raised in areas like yours. In effect, 
they said: “Well, we don’t have any cropland. The way you have it 
set up here, our land is all in grass. We haven't had this problem.” 

I think there is some logical reason for that. You have to remember 
if you start doing that throughout the Nation, we have just millions 
of acres that could be put into the bank and if we paid for it at the 
same rate we would spend a lot of money and, of course, would not 
have accomplished anything. 

Senator Arken. Millions of acres of hay mixed in with clover and 
why shouldn't that be in the bank? It produces milk and meat to the 
same extent that oatland produces. It produces more than that. 
You plant fallow and yet fallow can get $10 an acre for coming into 
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the conservation reserve and yet an acre of hay would certainly pro- 
duce a lot more milk than an acre of barley. 

Mr. McLarn. We grant that there are two sides to the argument; 
there is no question about it; but, again, if you look at the overall 
Nation, what would happen if you started taking rangelands because 
they would feel they ought to be included, you would have to include 
rangelands, and how do you draw the line on what is cropland and 
what is not cropland ? 

Senator Arken. You made that in your ruling. The land where 
the hay had been cut this year was cropland. They did not go out 
with machines and harvest rangelands. I know they harvest grass 
seed sometimes, and a little hay, but in the ordinary definition that 
is not cropland. 

Mr. McLarty. Prarie hay is harvested over a vast area. 

Senator Arken. We do not expect to put in Canadian bluegrass, 
although it is a good grass. What I am pointing out is that you 
make a special incentive to many of those farms not to plant trees 
rather than to plant trees. Three dollars an acre isn’t an incentive. 
They would have to leave those trees there 17 years, assuming the 
contract ran 17 years, to get the same amount of income from the 
land as you do in 5 years, even though doing nothing with it. I submit 
that forest planting 17 years old is worth a lot more than land that 
has not been planted. 

Mr. McLarty. Do you not think there would be danger of getting 
all the land in a lot of these areas if you went this way at the same 
rental rate ? 

PRODUCTION OF PULPWOOD 


Senator Arxen. I am inclined to think vou should put a lot more 
land in. We have been working to get a lot of the soft wood, pulp- 
wood, in this country. There are just three countries in the world 
in that, and Russia produces more than the United States and Canada 
put together. If we are thinking in terms of national security, we 
ought to encourage the production of forest trees: and if we encourage 
the planting’of them, you will get a harvest crop in 25 or 30 years. 

Mr. McLarn. I think that part is true. I think the question is 
whether we are doing what the soil-bank law intended, and that is 
cutting back the crops where we have surpluses. 

Senator Arken. It is all rgiht for you to say what the soil-bank law 
intended, but I happened to sponsor the provision of that law. It 
was thoroughly understood by the members of the House and Senate 
A cricultural Committees, and we had to change it once when your 
interpretation came out before the conferees and finally reached an 
agreement. We changed it until we thought we had covered this 
so as to make special incentives for the planting of timber trees in 
this type of land. 

Mr. McLarty. Where would you draw the line as to what would 
be eligible, then ? 

Senator Atken. IT would make more land eligible myself. 

Mr. McLarty. Where would you draw the line? Would you take 
all grassland ? 

Senator Atken. Under this law, I would take, if I could not get 
anything better, the definition which you put on it, and where grass 
had been mowed this last year. 
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Mr. McLarn. What would you say, though, if you were in an area, 
or were a farmer where you had mowed it the year before last, or the 
year before that? 

Senator Arxen. I would even go over the fence and bring in some 
of that land, because if it is timber and pulp they are after, we have 
to go after it or we won’t get it. 

Mr. McLatn. Well, we appreciate your comment. 

Senator Arken. That is the situation which applies strongly to the 
Eastern States and to the Great Lakes States. 

Senator Russeiz. Are you through, Senator? 

Senator Arken. Iam finished. I think Senator Stennis had wanted 
to come in with something, and I have to leave now. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing further. 


RATES BETWEEN STATES FOR ANNUAL RENTAL PAYMENTS 


Senator Russetu. Did I understand you to say that the payments 
on the land vary from $6 to $13 an acre? What State is paid $6 
an acre ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think he meant, Senator Russell, that is the 
individual. I think your range between States was $7 to $13; wasn’t 
it? 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes. The States, Senator, vary from $7 to $13, but 
within a State, you see, they may have picked out a county where the 
rate is down to $6. We have that, but I do not have it with me—— 


SOURCE OF ANNUAL RATES PER STATE 


Senator Russet,. Who suggested these annual rates per State? Did 
you get up this formula or was it done on a State level? 

Mr. Doccerr. No. This formula, or these rates, which are pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, were established here. 

Senator Russeizi. Well, it is strange to me, I think, that you dis- 
criminated very greatly against my State. I cannot for the life of me, 
see how you got Georgia down to $8 an acre and vou are paying all 
of these other States $10 and $12 and $13. In other words, you have 
decided that you are going to pay just $8 in Georgia, pay $10 in 
Mississippi and $10 in North Carolina and $9 in South Carolina and 
$10 in Tennessee. Now, I have just called off the States that happen 
to surround us. 

I am completely at a loss to understand why that discrimination 
was entered against my State. 

Mr. Doacerr. I am going to ask Mr. Hunt down here to comment 
on this, but, if I might, I would like to say that the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating in this particular case, since Georgia is one 
of the States where we have had the greatest participation, in the 
United States. 

Senator Russerz. Well, just because my people participate in the 
program is no reason for marking down the annual rate. It so 
happens that for 20 years before you had all of these programs par- 
ticularly those that encouraged people to plant trees, my State was 
a pioneer in that. We have done it. We have had nurseries. We 
have had it for years. We have had large nursery stocks and we have 
carried on that program for a number of years, and I do not see that 
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that is any justification for paying less there, because people are edu- 
cated to the program and are willing to participate in it. 

It seems to me it ought to be on some other basis than the value of 
the land and provisions of that kind. 

Mr. Doecerr. That is not the basis at all. Frankly, when we started 
with this $10 national average, there was a lot of judgment put into 
that, since we were trying to adapt this to where the marginal land 
was, and so on. 

Senator Russeit. Well you would be hard put to explain to me 
how you would be justified in paying a man in Massachusets $13 an 
acre and a man in Georgia $8 an acre as rental, for any kind of 
conservation-reserve practice much less the planting of trees. 

I think it is gross discrimination and I cannot account for it at all. 

Mr. McLain. I think you ought to add an explanation of how you 
arrived at it. 

RATE DETERMINATION FOR ANNUAL PAYMENTS 


Mr. Doecerr. I think Mr. Hunt can give that. 

Senator Russeii. I would be glad to hear some valid reason why this 
discrimination exists. 

Mr. Hunt. My name is J. M. Hunt. I was one of the group who 
did some work on the determination of rates back at the time this 
program was being formulated. The primary basis used in setting 
the “rental” rate for each State was the variation in the productivity 
of the kind of lands that were expected to go into the soil bank and 
the value of the land. 

The Soil Bank Act itself gives some general criteria which are to be 
used in setting up rental rates and we tried to follow that as closely 
as possible. 

I do not have with me the exact details of the formula, but I am 
sure that it can be put into the record if you so desire. 

Senator Russeiu. I would like to have it in the record. 

Mr. Hunt. Now, as to the other rates under the conservation reserve 
program, the rates for establishing the practices, that is an entirely 
different thing from the annual rental rate which we have been talking 
about. The rate for establishing a practice is based on a percentage 
of the cost of establishing that practice. 

Rates vary by States, Rien deik on the variation of the costs. 

(The formula appears on p. 687.) 


ALLOCATIONS TO STATES 


Senator Russety. Do you have a table here in this budget that shows 
the allocations that are made to the States for that purpose? 

Mr. McLarn. That is, the practice payments ? 

Senator Russetxi. Yes, establishing practice. 

Mr. McLarn. That could be furnished. 

Mr. Hunt. We could furnish for the record some information on 
that. That, in general, is a percentage of the cost. We can give you 
the averages that have actually resulted, based on the Linalbedl expiants 
ence in 1956, depending on the actual cost of establishing the individ- 
ual practices carried out. 

For example, the planting of trees in one area may cost about $10 
or $12 an acre and the rate under this program might be $8, about 80 
percent of it. In another area, the cost of trees and other factors might 
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be $25 an acre. So the rate would be much higher in the latter case. 

Senator Russett, What investigations did you make to ascertain 
those rates / 

Mr. Hunt. They are determined in each State by the agricultural 
soil-conservation committees, with assistance from cooperating 
agencies. 

Senator Russe.u. In other words, the practice payment then is de- 
termined in the State ¢ 

Mr. Hunvr. Yes, sir. Those rates are determined in exactly the 
same manner as the cost-sharing rates under the regular agricultural 
conservation program. 

Senator Russeit. I want placed in the record at this point a state- 
ment that shows the practice payments that are made in each of the 
States for each practice and in all of the States. 

Mr. Hunrv. All right. 


NEED TO REVIEW CRITERION ON PAYMENTS 


Senator Russety. And I still insist that you cannot possibly justify 
the basis on the value of submarginal lands, paying more in Arkansas 
and Kentucky for a practice of this kind than you doin Georgia. You 
might in some other States, but I happen to be somewhat familiar 
with those St ates, and it just will not hold water. 

I think that this program, as you set up your annual rates here, is 
very discriminatory against some of the States and very discriminatory 
in favor of other States. 

I think that that should be reviewed. 

(The rates for conservation practices under the 1956 conservation 
reserve is shown in the following statement. ) 
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PURPOSE OF PROGRAM 


Senator Russety. Do you have anything further / 

Mr. Bracu. There is a statement in the justifications that shows the 
authorizations for the 1956-57 program by States, on page 211. That 
includes both the funds for practices and for the annual payment, one 
annual payment. 

Senator Russeii. Yes; but I thought the purpose of this program 

was to get these lands into the conserv vation reserve all over the United 
States? I didn’t know that willingness to participate was being used 
as a criterion to mark down the allocation to be made to a State, ‘either 
by rate or in totals, and that is a rather amazing formula, if that has 
been applied. 

Mr. McLarn. I think, Senator Russell, that you mistook what Mr. 
Doggett has said. 

He said, after you raised the question, that because people did par- 
ticipate, they were not too dissatisfied. Certainly it had nothing 
whatever to do with these rates initially established, because at that 
time we did not even know what the participation would be. That 
was not a factor then. 

I would say this to you further, that in light of your comment here, 
we will certainly review, not only your particular State, but all of the 
States, to see if it can be further improved. 

We have had some criticism, not too much, but our biggest criticism, 
of course, has come from the heavy producing areas in the Corn Belt 
where they have this extremely high-priced land. They have set, for 
instance, in Illinois, a rate of $12 or $13 that we cannot even look at. 

Senator Russeii. Frankly, I was ‘surprised to see it was high 1 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, higher than it was in Illinois and the 
State of Iowa. 

Mr. McLary. That is right. Of course, it is difficult if you are 
thinking about taking and setting rates on the basis of the value of the 
land only. 

Of course, you get a completely different set of figures, as Mr. 
Doggett tried to point out. 

I think the feeling of the conservation people was that they were 
to take the lower farming lands, and use this money wisely to try to 
get as much of that out as we could. 

We will certainly have another look at it, in light of your expression. 

Senator Russeiy. All right, sir. 

Mr. Doccrrr. I do have a brief statement I could put in the record, 
Senator, on that. 

Senator Russeiy. I will be glad to have any material for the record 
that will cast any light on it. 

Mr. Doccrrr. Perhaps we can furnish more. 

We started out with (1), a constant $5 rate. We made an estimate 
of the number of acres that we thought would be eligible, and we 
started out with a5 rate. ‘Then, as a variable, we established a State 
productivity index, representing the corn feed value equivalent of 

nonirrigated oats, barley, sorghum, and grain, and six types of hay 
yields for the most recent av ailable 10- year period. 
Senator Russeiy. Six types of what # 
Mr. Docerrr. Hay yields. 
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Senator Russert. What were those six types? Alfalfa, lespedeza, 
or what ¢ 

Mr. Hunr. Alfalfa. 

Mr. Doaerrr. Clover and timothy, I presume. 

Senator Russeti. Lespedeza ? 

Mr. Docerrr. I presume so. 

Senator Russevy. I wish you would furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes, sir. 


(The information will be provided to the committee at a later date.) 
FORMULA FOR REACHING NATIONAL AVERAGE 


Mr. Dogcerr. There was established a State land value index of 
farmlands, using a high ceiling of $200 per acre for States having 
average values higher than $200, to exclude the influence of mineral, 


etc., values; established a composite State index, by giving the pro- 


ductivity index a weight of 3 and the land value index a weight of 1 
and dividing the sum by 4. Then we multiplied $5 by the State com- 
posite index and added a $5 constant amount for each State to reach 
a national weighted average of $10. 

That is pretty complicated. 

Senator Russeiu. I am afraid you have lost me already. 

Mr. Doccrrr. We will insert the details in the record. 

Senator Russerxi. All right. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


FORMULA FOR DETERMINING STATE CONSERVATION RESERVE REGULAR ANNUAL 
RATES FOR 1956-57 


Conservation reserve regular annual payment rates per acre were established 
for each State composed of : 

I. A constant amount of $5 per acre, plus 

II. A variable amount per acre determined separately as follows: 

A. Establishing a State productivity index representing the corn feed value 
equivalent of nonirrigated oats, barley, sorghum grain, and 6 types of hay yields 
for the most recent available 10-year period. 

B. Establishing a State land value index of farmland using a ceiling of $200 
per acre for States having average values higher than $200 (to exclude influence 
of mineral and urban values). 

(. Establishing a composite State index by giving the productivity index (A) 
a weight of 3 and the land value index (B) a weight of 1, and dividing the suin 
by 4. 

LD). Multiplying $5 by the State composite index (C). 

The national weighted average of the State rates resulting from the sum of 
I and II above is $10.09 per acre. 

Ill. For example, for a typical State: 

\. The productivity index of equivalent corn feed value of the 9 crops described 
in II-A above was 74 percent of the national average. 

B. The land value index described in II-B above was 41 percent of the national 
average. 

(. The composite State index described in II-C above was 65.75 percent. 

The composite index multiplied by the $5 national variable rate resulted in 
a variable rate for the State of $3.29. 

E. When the variable rate of $3.29 described in II-D and III-D above was 
added to the constant $5 rate for all States described in I above, the indicated 
result is $8.29. This was rounded to the whole number of $8 as shown in the 
regulations. 


§ 485.163 Annual payments—(a) Amount of payment. An annual payment 
will be made to the producers on the farm for the period of the contract upon 
determination by the county committee that they have fulfilled the provisions of 
the contract entitling them to such payment. The amount of the annual pay 
ment shall be determined by multiplying the rate or rates of payment per acre 

91633—57 44 
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determined in accordance with paragraph (b) or paragraph (c) of this section by 
the number of acres determined in accordance with paragraph (d) of this section, 

(b) Regular rates of payment. (1) State annual payment rates per acre for 
the conservation reserve are as follows: 


Regular Regular 
State rate State rate 

LINO cn a SEM Sed a $8.'00 | Nebrasisa +cuieutu_i.cetasensll $9. 00 
MrIMONE bicsets client jpecsqdnin D500 TF NOTERA cedice pein epee Lancs 7.00 
IG si ihren cites acl es 9, 00 | New Hampshire____-___-------- 10. 00 
INI 5 cinedlacieseniniions sasioe ED EN, | Fe an esi cea ys inicaeniager aera 13. 00 
Comores 228 2 er 8. 00 | New Mexico______.__.___------- 8. 00 
remeennrine os 1D COT rer MOtEs coe2 cence 11. 00 
Deleware. 25.22 bel 02,00) Mortlt Carolina ii... 10. 00 
li ces in dla clits BOG) TCU. TIO RR as og pieniic nie os ee 9. 00 
Ieee 70) 5 2A rh ee G2 Ge 7 men IO A 2 ee 12. 00 
Deeds 2c. ci Sis. Jor. 29560 FOkinhome. 2 6 2k lu 9. 00 
Tihs tt eect eli Ag 5200 OTC cs okt waincd estos 12. 00 
oh i 12:00 | PeQeayIVania... 3. 5é i... -<ccqe— 11. 00 
BR casicttk de ccakakendig brocade ee A FeO I cirri nooo 12. 00 
Penner te noe eee 7. Go pou Caronme. A 9. 00 
memento 10.00 | South Dakota____..—-_____-_--- 9. 00 
Tipemtbeme). 635.525 oct ts AG5:O0 | POMIROBRCC 6. os ss cess 10. 00 
nee: SS See fe Fa BRE OER See Te ce ee eee 10. 00 
PRIN Seen eee ees Te ie ec tic cenamnnnnaaen 11. 00 
Massachusetts_______--__ ee Se Ot VOI aor tcak ne creel cesna soe se 10. 00 
Pern. a ISU WD; COL Varta iG Lee La 10. 00 
Peeeentn. aegis cs 117,00 Westineten i. oo se el 13. 00 
nee ee Se Se Di GOT We OBE Fart hn eects Si ee 10. 00 
Mississippi_--—_- sis Ca ins dp Rag wa eS Ee a oI cin nee ce aes Ce 
ON Ne ec een et ete 8. 00 


(2) The State committee shall establish a payment rate per acre for each 
county. In establishing the county payment rates, the State committee shall take 
into consideration the cash value of the land for the production of commodities 
customarily grown on such kind of land in the county, the prevailing rates for 
cash rentals of land used for the production of such crops customarily grown 
in the county, and the productivity of land in the county as compared with 
land in other counties in the State. County payment rates suall be adjusted 
by the State committee, where necessary, so that the county average payment 
rates per acre for all counties in the State, weighted by the acreage of cropland 
for the respective counties will equal the State annual payment per acre. 

(3) The farm payment rate for each farm in the county shall be the county 
payment rate determined for the county pursuant to subparagraph (2) of this 
paragraph except that (i) the State committee may establish different payment 
rates for different areas of a county to reflect substantial differences between 
such areas in land productivity, cash value and prevailing rental rates of land 
used for the production of crops customarily grown in such areas, in which case 
the rates per acre established for the various areas in a county weighted by 
the cropland acreage in the respective areas may not exceed the county payment 
rate, and (ii) the county committee may establish a rate per acre for a farm 
which is lower than the rate established for the county or the area where it is 
determined that the land on such farm has a substantially lower productivity, 
cash value or rental rate than the average of the land in the county or area 
for which the payment rate for the county or area was established by the State 
committee. 

(4) If any part of the conservation reserve is grazed as provided in § 485.157 
during the first 3 years of the contract period, no annual payment will be made 
for such part of the conservation reserve for the year in which grazed, and if any 
part of the conservation reserve is so grazed after the first 3 year of the contract 
period, such annual payment shall be at a rate determined in accordance with 
regulations to be issued by the Secretary. 

(ec) Nondiversion rate. The nondiversion payment rate for a farm shall 
be 30 per centum of the regular payment rate for the farm, rounded to the nearest 
ten cents, and shall apply to that part of the conservation reserve which the 
producers have placed in the conservation reserve program without agreeing to 
make a corresponding reduction in the acreage devoted to soil bank base crops 
below the farm soil bank base. The nondiversion rate shall be applicable only 
(1) if the farm soil bank base for each year of the contract period is not more 
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than 30 acres, or (2) if the producers place the entire eligible land on the farm 
in the conservation reserve. 

(d) Determination of acreage. (1) In the case of farms on which any acre- 
age is placed in the conservation reserve at the regular rate, including farms on 
which acreage is also placed in the conservation reserve at the nondiversion 
rate—(i) the number of acres used in computing the amount of the annual pay- 
ment for any year at the regular rate shall be the smaller of (@) the acreage 
placed in the conservation reserve at the regular rate, or (b) the number of acres 
by which the acreage devoted to soil-bank base crops on the farm for such year 
is less than the farm soil-bank base for such year, and (ii) the number of acres 
used in computing the amount of the annual payment for any year at the non- 
diversion rate shall be the number of acres, if any, placed in the conservation 
reserve at the nondiversion rate: Provided, That no payment shall be made and 
the producer shall be considered in violation of his contract in any year in which 
the acreage devoted to soil bank base crops exceeds the number of acres of such 
crops permitted under the contract by more than 3 acres or 3 percentum of the 
number of acres permitted, whichever is larger. 

(2) In the case of farms on which the entire acreage in the conservation re- 
serve is placed in the conservation reserve at the nondiversion rate, the number of 
acres which shall be used in computing the amount of the annual payment for 
any year shall be the number of acres placed in the conservation reserve, less 
the number of acres, if any, by which the acreage devoted to soil bank base crops 
on the farm for such year exceeds the farm soil bank base: Provided, That no 
payment shall be made and the producer shall be considered in violation of this 
contract in any year in which the acreage devoted to soil bank base crops exceeds 
the farm soil bank base by more than 3 acres or 8 percent of the farm soil bank 
base, whichever is larger. 

(3) The number of acres in the tract of tracts of land designated as the con- 
servation reserve and the number of acres on the farm devoted to soil bank base 
crops shall be measured or otherwise ascertained in the same manner as acre- 
age is determined under the acreage allotment and marketing quota programs. 


Commoptiry STABILIZATION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; CLARENCE L. MILLER, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; PRESTON RICHARDS, 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, PRICE SUPPORT, COMMODITY STABI- 
LIZATION SERVICE; H. L. MANWARING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENT, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE; FRANK R. McGREGOR, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, OP- 
ERATIONS, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; R. P. BEACH, 
ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, OPERATIONS, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE; LAWRENCE MYERS, DIRECTOR, SUGAR 
DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; CARL BARNES, 
CHIEF, CLASSIFICATION AND ORGANIZATION BRANCH, PERSON- 
NEL MANAGEMENT DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 

SERVICE; JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 

BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
ADPEOPTIATION 806, IDO t a ncciccccinalgueatettinnbantsastiiie eenilen $41, 200, 000 
Activities transferred in the 1958 estimates to “Marketing research 
and service, Agricultural Marketing Service,” for special statistics 
for basic commodities 


Base for 1958 


Budget estimate, 1958_..._.-.-.. allege snieices ti co later ee ee eee 43, 000, 000 


Increase 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1958 


To increase salaries of county office employees to a level equal to that 

of Federal employees and empoyees of private concerns in com- 

parable work (2d year of a 3-year program) —____.-______- ----. +2, 285, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854 
Decrease due to savings under this appropriation because some op- 

erations at the local level (such as measurement of farm acreage) 

can be done concurrently for this program and for the soil-bank 

program, with a resultant smaller expense to each program 


Project statement 





| | Increase (+) 
1957 
Project 1956 | (esti- oon 1958 
| mated) Retirement | (estimated) 
costs (Public Other 
} | Law 854) 
Lh te teat Sactenveosstdesacit-ietabaennia tan 
Acreage allotments and marketing | 
quotas_. wee | $38, 900, 534 | $40, 963, 000 | 
Unobligated balance. 17, 172 |- 
Total retirement costs (Public Law 
BOG eta (+291, 000) | [ .-} 291, 000] 
Total available or estimate eat 38, 917, 706 , 40, 963,000 | +291, 000 +1, 746,000 | 43, 000, 000 
Transfer in 1958 estimate to ‘‘ Mar- 
keting research and service, Agri- | 
cultura] Marketing Service’... _- 22, 294 237, 000 | 


+$291, 000 | Gomaeatend $45, 000, 000 


Total wee or esti- 
.' 39, 150,000 , 41, 200,000 | 
\ 


Basis For 1958 Estimate 


The 1958 estimate is based on the assumption that acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas will be in effect on the 1957 and 1958 crops of tobacco, peanuts, 
cotton, and rice; that acreage allotments will be in effect on corn, and that acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas will be in effect on the 1958 crop of wheat. 
Work in 1958 will consist of the following: 

Tobacco.—Completing measurement of the 1957 crop, measuring approximately 
48 percent of the 1958 acreage, collecting and compiling basic data, establishing 
acreage allotments, preparing and mailing notices, handling appeals, holding 
referendums on fire-cured and dark air-cured tobaccos to determine whether 
farmers favor quotas for 3 years beginning with the 1958 marketing year, and 
administering quotas on the 1956 and 1957 crops. 

Peanuts.—Completing measurement of the 1957 crop, measuring approximately 
54 percent of the 1958 acreage, collecting and compiling basic data, establishing 
acreage allotments, preparing and mailing notices, handling appeals, and admin- 
istering quotas on the 1956 and 1957 crops. 

Wheat.—Completing measurement of the 1957 crop, measuring approximately 
95 percent of the 1958 crop, collecting and compiling basic data, establishing acre- 
age allotments, preparing and mailing notices, handling appeals, holding a refer- 
endum to determine whether farmers favor quotas for the 1958 crop, performing 
preliminary work in connection with a 1959 crop program, and administering 
quotas on the 1956 and 1957 crops. 

Cotton.—Completing measurement of the 1957 crop, measuring approximately 
65 percent of the 1958 acreage, collecting and compiling basic data, establishing 
acreage allotments, preparing and mailing notices, handling appeals, holding a 
referendum to determine whether farmers favor quotas for the 1958 crop, and 
administering quotas on the 1956 ana 1957 crops. 

Corn.—Measuring approximately 46 percent of the 1957 crop and 19 percent 
of the 1958 acreage, collecting and compiling basic data, establishing acreage 
allotments, and preparing and mailing notices. 

Rice.—Completing measurement of the 1957 crop, measuring approximately 
43 percent of the 1958 acreage, collecting and compiling basic data, establishing 
acreage allotments, preparing and mailing notices, handling appeals, holding a 
referendum to determine whether farmers favor quotas for the 1958 crop, and 
administering quotas on the 1956 and 1957 crops. 

(1) A net increase of $1,746,000 composed of an increase of $2,285,000 for 
agricultural stabilization and conservation county committee pay costs and a 
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reduction of $539,000 in agricultural stabilization conservation county committee 
expenses. 

(a) The increase of $2,285,000 represents this appropriation’s share of the 
second year’s cost of a 3-year program to improve the effectiveness of county 
committee operations by increasing salaries of county office employees to a level 
at least commensurate with their responsibilities and competitive with those 
paid by Federal agencies and private industry in the same area. A detailed 
statement with respect to these pay increases is presented in the following pages. 

(b) The decrease of $539,000 is possible since some of the work on acreage 
allotment and marketing quota programs and the acreage-reserve program under 
the Soil Bank Act can be performed simultaneously. For example, measure- 
ment of a farm to determine compliance with the acreage allotment for a com- 
modity may in some cases be done at the same time the designated acreage 
reserve is being measured under the acreage-reserve program, thus resulting 
in savings of travel time and expense to both programs. 


Pay INcREASES FoR ASC County COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 
REVIEW OF PLAN 


In response to a request made by the Department in the fiscal year 1957 budget, 
the Congress approved a plan for a 3-year schedule to increase the rates of pay 
for county committee employees to a level at least reasonably commensurate 
with their responsibilities and comparable to and competitive with those paid 
by Federal agencies or by private employers in the same area. The purpose 
of the plan is to improve the efficiency of county office operations by providing 
the means with which they may employ and retain better qualified personnel. 
The total costs as estimated in the 1957 budget were approximately $18 million 
and contemplated increments of about $6 million each year for 3 successive 
years. 

County office managers.—New procedures for county office manager reclassifi- 
cation under the revised county office job reclassification and pay plan were 
issued in June 1956. Reclassification of county officer managers was largely 
completed by September 1, 1956. Features of the new plan for county office 
managers are stronger qualifications, work analysis and job evaluation, and 
corresponding increases in the pay scales. 

The previous pay scale provided 10 grades from grade OM-1 with a salary 
range from $2,300 to $2,780 per annum to grade OM-10 with a salary range 
from $5,000 to $5,720. The current pay scale provides 4 grades from grade 
CO-7 with a salary range from $3,330 to $5,285 per annum, including 21 regular 
and 9 longevity steps to grade CO-10 with a salary range from $6,400 to $7,615 
per annum including 7 regular and 3 longevity steps. 

Qualifications previously required for office manager positions were 2 years 
of farm experience or the equivalent in agricultural training or experience in 
agricultural organizations including ASC county offices, 2 years of high school 
for the first 5 grades, graduation from high school for grades 6 to 10; 18 
months’ experience in an ASC county office for grades 1 to 5, and 24 months for 
grades 6 to 10. Field work or office work for other agricultural agencies could 
be substituted 3 months for 2, and college education in the fields of agriculture 
or business administration could be substituted 2 months for1. Age limits were 
19 to 65. Other requirements were good character and temperament and per- 
sonality suitable for dealing with farmers, businessmen, and others. 
Qualifications presently required are as follows: 


Minimum length of experience required 








j Minimum Maximum 








Grade Salary range | Total years required type B 
of experience type A experience 
| | experience 

Seeianahcancelisenenstbabbanapiaaichasaiasiemendibasinetah as ehiishigtongithncetht a wnacnal 

| 
OID: sin na= sninsd- onan se aaah - 1g he: $6, 400-$7, 615 | 6 3 3 
co-4 in 4, 860- 7,155 5 2 3 
epg ors er ere ae ae 4, 050- 6, 165 | 4 1 3 
co-7 ; ‘ ea 3, 330-5, 285 | 3 | 1 2 


Plaats aioe In cclcaeslitee Segelmcoaee 


Note.—T ype A experience: Experience as employee in operational phases of farm programs; experience 
as ASC State or county committeeman; experience as a county office manager trainee, 2 months for 1. 
Type B experience: (1) Practical farm experience; (2) experience as manager or employee of local business 
dealing mainly or extensively with farmers. 
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College education with specialization in farming, business, or public admin- 
istration, or accounting or statistics may be substituted for type A and/or B 
experience at the ratio of 1 year to 9 months not to exceed 3 years of experience. 
Graduation from high school or equivalent is a prerequisite for all grades. 

Age limits, requirement of United States citizenship, character, temperament, 
and personality are unchanged. 

The present plan also includes a work-analysis procedure which measures the 
workload of each county office and expresses it numerically. By the use of a 
job-evaluation scale which relates workload numbers to grades, the workload 
of each county office is used to determine the CO grade of the county office 
manager. 

County office employees.—New procedures for reclassification of county office 
subordinate positions, except field positions under the revised county office job 
classification and pay plan were issued in August 1956. Based on these new 
procedures, the State ASC offices have proposed the initial reclassifications and 
they were authorized to proceed to make the proposed reclassifications effective 
January 1, 1957. Features of this plan are similar to those of the plan for re- 
classification of county office managers, except that no workload analysis is 
involved. 

The previous pay scale for county office employees provided 8 grades from grade 
OE-1 with a salary range from $1,880 to $2,240 to grade OE-8 with a salary range 
from $3,400 to $3,880. The current pay scale provides 8 grades from grade 
CO-1 with a salary range from $2,100 to $3,325, including 21 regular and 9 
longevity steps to grade CO-8 with a salary range from $4,050 to $6,165, including 
an equal number of steps. 

Qualifications previously required for subordinate positions were, United 
States citizenship; age 16 to 60 for grades 1 to 4, 18 to 60 for grades 5 to 8; 2 
years of high school ; 12 months’ experience in ASC county office for grades 5 to 8 
with possible substitution of 3 months of other office work for 2 months in county 
office experience, or 2 months of college training in agriculture or business for 1 
month of county office experience; good character and temperatment and per- 
sonality suitable for dealing with farmers and others. 

Qualifications presently required are United States citizenship; age 16 to 60; 
graduation from high school; good character, temperament, and personality 
suitable for dealing with farmers; ability to use office machines or other special 
skills and minimum experience as outlined below : 


| Minimum Maximum 


Grad Salary range Total years | required type B 
of experience | type A experience 
| experience 


-| $2,550-$3,820 
$2,300-$3,565_...._- 
-----«---| $2,100-$3,325....--- 


NotTe.—Type A and type B experience is similar to that described for county office managers and it is 
further specifically defined for certain positions such as chief clerk, general clerk, program clerk, adminis- 
trative clerk, planimeter operator, ete. Education above high school level may be substituted for experi- 
ence to some extent. 


County field employees—The last part of the overall plan involves the need 
for a detailed review and analysis of qualifications, workload, job evaluation, 
pay scales of county field employees, and the development of appropriate recom- 
mendations. The classification and pay problems in connection with this group 
are inherently different from those of county office managers or office employees. 
Most field employees are employed on a seasonal basis with no assurance of em- 
ployment over extended periods of time. Recruitment is necessarily restricted 
to local manpower resources, which may be plentiful in one area and scarce in 
another. Considerable flexibility in both standards and pay rates must therefore 
be a part of any plan developed. This phase of the plan, which has not yet 
been developed, will require unusually careful study before a final plan is 
adopted. 

Under the present regulations, the county office manager employs necessary 
field personnel based on qualification standards furnished by each ASC State 
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office. There are 4 grades established, ranging from FE-1 with a minimum of 
$8 per day to a maximum of $9 per day, to FE-4, with a minimum of $13 per day 
to a maximum of $17 per day. On this basis, the salary of the lowest paid field 
employee is set at an annual rate of $610 below the entrance salary of the lowest 
clerical worker in the classified civil service. It is estimated that there will be 
10,532 man-years of field personnel employed in the fiscal year 1957. 

Changes in total estimate.—The enactment of the Soil Bank Act and the assign- 
ment of responsibility for its administration primarily through the ASC county 
committees has necessitated a substantial revision of total costs over the 3-year 
period. Based on the estimated workload required, it is estimated that the 
soil-bank program will require 14,395 man-years out of a total of 39,213 required 
in the county offices. This estimate is subject to adjustment since it was devel- 
oped in a large part from unit costs and manpower required on acreage-allotment 
programs. Soil-bank experience to date is very limited and is not representative 
of future requirements. In view of the additional personnel required for soil- 
bank activities it is necessary that soil-bank funds bear a proportionate share 
of county pay increase costs. Following is the estimate of increased requirements 
from each appropriation which advances funds to, or reimburses, “Local admin- 
istration, section 388, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, Agriculture,” for the 
revised 3-year program: 









Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 




































1957 (avail- 1958 (esti- 1959 (esti- Total 
able) mated) mated) 
Agricultural conservation program ............-- $1, 438,000 | $1,438,000 | $1,438,000 | $4,314,000 
Agricultural adjustment program ---.-.......-.--} 2, 085, 000 | 2, 285, 000 | 2,185,000 | 6,555,000 
NET BIORTONR . occcnnndcacnsaccoscaseeencenuae’ 45, 520 | 45, 520 | 45, 520 136, 560 
SE SEE SEIU wc cies ance apraccumckaneneeadiens | 3, 416, 859 | 3, 438, 633 | 3,177,049 | 10,032, 541 
oo eens a ae Ee 1, 849, 184 | 1, 849, 184 1,849,184 | 5,547,552 
Otber...<<.- sndanecseobacechtatdaiadte nia. aaee ' 530, 805 455, 145 455,145 | 1,441,095 








EG caiinten tictinsehahiaiaemen pacman 9, 365, 368 | 9, 511, 482 9,149,898 | 28,026,748 





Average 
salary, 
1956 


Proposed average salary Federal 























| 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | Grade | Rate 
} | 
he ate PO ls leno 
County office manager-__- _...-| $8,900} $4,808! $5,440 $5, 440 GS-9.__. $5, 440 
Office employees 2,461 | 2,774 | 2,975 | 3,175°| GS-3____| 3, 175 
Field employees. . ‘ 2, 858 | 3, 133 | 3, 431 | 3,670 | GS-5_.__] 3, 670 
vactedesleciasilinaten sag abel maser adeice ae 
Average. | 2,756; 3,016] 3,276| 3,471 





‘ a ' ' iT = 


(2) An increase of $291,000 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the “Preface” at the beginning of the Explanatory Notes. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 





The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as follows 
(new language underscored; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“For necessary expenses to formulate and carry out acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs pursuant to provisions of title III of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1988, as amended (7 U. S. C. 1301-1393), [$41,200,000] $43,- 
000,000, of which not more than [$6,343,100] $6,380,100 shall be transferred to the 
appropriation account ‘Administrative expenses, section 392, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938’.” 

The proposed change increases the amount which may be transferred to the 
appropriation account “Administrative expenses, section 392, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938,” from $6,343,100 to $6,380,100. The net increase of $37,000 is 
composed of an increase of $274,000 for retirement costs pursuant to Public Law 
854, and a decrease of $237,000 which represents a proposed transfer in the 1958 
estimates to the appropriation “Marketing research and service, Agricultural 
Marketing Service” for crop estimates data. 
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Sugar Act program 


Appropriation act, 1957 and base for 1958 $67, 600, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958 72, 200, 000 


INCTORDEK. conan sun 


Increase (-+-) or decrease (—) 


Project 1957 (esti- 1958 (esti- 
| mated) Retirement mated 
| costs (Public Other 
| Law 854) 


1. Payments to sugar producers: | 
(a) Continental beet area.| $29,143,977 | $32, 665, 100 +$2, 479,935 | $35, 145, 035 
(6) Continental cane area 7, 607, 200 | 7,018, 110 +1, 238, 490 8, 256, 600 
(c) Offshore cane area. -.- 21, 205,323 | 25,854,790 es Sal +819, 075 26, 673, 865 


Total payments.-.._- 57, 956, 500 


65, 538,000 |....-.-----.-.| +4, 537,500 | 70,075, 500 


2. Operating expenses----.-____-- 1, 643, 500 | 2, 062, 000 +$62, 500 2, 124, 500 
Total retirement costs (Public | | 
Law 854) [+62, 500} | - 


[62, 500] 


Total appropriation or | | 
estimate +62, 500 +4, 537, 500 72, 200, 000 


INCREASES OR DECREASES 


(1) An increase of $4,537,500 for conditional payments to sugar producers 


Conditional payments to sugar producers on the 1957 crop.—lIt is estimated that 
a total of $73,752,785 (including administrative expenses) will be required for 
the 1957 sugar program plus $15,703,049 for payments on the 1956-57 Puerto Rico 
crop which were deferred until the 1958 fiscal year, making total requirements 
for the program $89,455,834. The deferral of $15,703,049 in payments to Puerto 
Rico causes no hardship since the harvesting of the 1956-57 crop will not be 
completed until the first month of the fiscal year 1958. 

The appropriation requested is $72,200,000, which contemplates an estimated 
deferral of $17,255,854 until fiscal year 1959 for payments on the 1957-58 Puerto 
Rico crop. 
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Both fiscal and crop year estimates are compared in table I which follows: 





Tassie I.— Method of financing 


—__—_ ——_——_- —- 


Fiscal year appropriation 
Program year 





| 
| 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 Total 
1954 SUGAR PROGRAM 


| 
Payment to producers: Puerto Rico | | 
RR cance cd ccehasa sscteoasese sa wapepaosascey $0, 036, 417). ......--.. | accvaveccectuesccoevese $9, 036, 417 


1955 SUGAR PROGRAM 









Payments to producers: 





















Continental sugar beet area__..._.- EET SDs MD GUT ies occ nec hisstindnccdebiveabeae 29, 143, 977 
Continental sugar cane area__.____- Biaseusitiites 5, QE) Sa cthniadtbsndecncetneedcaiaeen 7, 607, 200 
I ita sceicite tat intaisedatniinaginn rs enaintag | os dliaaiehireeel ee Sinn sctina canines Neticksdcintecn tiie paeonietigiatall 10, 537, 922 
Puerto Rico (1955-56). ...........-- $91,779) 1, 495, 226)$14, 512, 995)_..........}..... seiahaxdil 16, 100, 000 
pe ee ae atdcwees NR ea sddnsdintdecccscateblistddddescote 135, 758 
Total, 1955 payments_....-....-.- , 779} 48, 920, Yee ce 63, 524 


1956 SUGAR PROGRAM 






Payments to producers: 
Continental, sugar beet area_- 
Continental sugar cane area...____- OF ead 
Es np cottiuien Seddodcnsctaddntn ties awwait 
OD Te CRITI inn bein kencesd eR cyetiede 38, 151 $15, 703, 049). .......... 
PUN Sai wneedmadisatascones 44 





Total, 1956 payments 


1957 SUGAR PROGRAM 








Payments to producers: 














| 
Continental sugar beet area__......|......-- DLA, shaies incealelt te icecheesaleeieinialan | 35, 145, 035) ........... | 35, 145, 035 
Crees GUN COIN COI onc oan bec anawsules camonwedebonasabankon 8, 256, 600|.....--_-.. 256, 600 
eS a ee ae lism sti Sl hitters czas eae iclamiiceatenes 10, 507, 250}..........- 10, 597, 250 
Puerto Rico (1957- NARS, Leg: wcajes G0 eck Rh idlivna doiheal peaanticlandiodats 182, 916|$17, 255, 834| 17, 438, 7 
WE DB asa scccuiadbicdtencqebcllibsncaseaubiasemindaie 190, 650) ..---.----- 190, 650 










Total, 1957 payments. ...........}........ alichaghansset 


















Total program payments--.._.-- ene. 57, 956, 500| 65, 538, 000) 70, 075, 500) seonthiaalibdels ie lL oe 
Operating expemses.--._..............-- S  isiibcasiasta 1, 643, 500} 2,062,000} 2, 124, GG nncncncnotheesaxtunss 
Total appropriation or estimate__|_______- | 50, 600, 000) 67, 600, on 72, 200, -_ lcnesaduusied Re aleibbeas 


| 3 | 37 | 








The 1957 crop sugar production in the domestic producing areas is estimated 
at 5,140,000 short tons, raw value, compared with an estimated production of 
4,798,000 tons from the 1956 crop. Imposition of restrictive proportionate shares 
on the 1956 crop in the beet area, and continued production restrictions on the 
1957 crop, are expected to limit the area’s production from such crops to about 
1,975,000 and 2,125,000 tons respectively. The estimated 1957 crop production 
increase reflects the beet area’s approximate share in the growth of the United 
States sugar market (or consumption requirements) as provided in the new 
Sugar Act approved May 29, 1956. Commensurate with this production increase, 
payments are expected to increase about $2,479,935. 

The estimated production in the mainland cane area of 600,000 tons for the 
1957 crop allows for that area’s approximate increased share of the United 
States sugar market, provided for in the new legislation. This estimated pro- 
duction increase will entail additional payments approximating $1,238,490 in 
this area. 

The production of sugar from the 1956 crop in Hawaii is expected to approxi- 
mate 36,000 tons less than the area’s mainland and local consumption quota 
requirements. However, production from the 1957 crop is expected to approxi- 
mate 1,150,000 tons resulting in increased payments of $460,750. 

The estimated increase in production of 50,000 tons in Puerto Rico allows for 
that area’s additional approximate share of the United States sugar market, 
provided for in the amended act. 

Sugar production in the Virgin Islands from the 1957 crop is estimated at 
15,000 tons, or approximately the level of the area’s quota share of the United 
States market. 
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The total obligations on the 1957 crop are estimated to he $4,900,231 greater 
than the obligations on the 1956 crop due to an estimated net increase in 
production of 342,000 tons. 

The number of payees are shown in table II. The estimate for the 1957 sugar 
crop program, compared with prior crop year data on tonnage, production, total 
payments, and average payment per ton, is shown in table III. 


TasiE [I.—Number of payers 


Area of production 1955crop | 1956 crop 1957 crop 
r I 
(estimate) (estimate) 


Continental sugar beet area : 4 ea | 38, 656 43, 000 45,150 
Continental sugar cane area__- patie 7,449 7, 600 7, 800 
Hawaii . a ; 4 1, 146 1, 100 1, 100 
Puerto Rico_-_ 6 J 20, 000 20, 100 20, 300 
Virgin Islands- : 378 | 339 500 


Total ; ‘iG ce hs ob bao a } 67, 629 | 72, 139 74, 850 


Tape II].—Sugar program data, 1955-57 crop years 


| Increase (+) 
j | or decrease 
1956 fiseal 1957 fiscal | 1958 fiseal | (—), 1957 crop 
year (1955 | year (1956 | year (1957 | year com- 
| crop year) crop year) | crop year) pared with 
| 1954 crop 
year 


Beet area: | | | 
Actual tons produced... -- ram 1, 730, 000 , 975, 000 , 125, 000 +150, 000 
Total payments.-__------ | $29,143,977 | $32,665,100 | $35, 145. 035 + $2, 479, 935 
Payment per ton__.__-- sie $16.85 $16. 53 | $16. 53 | 
Mainland cane area: | 
Actual tons produced -_. base ngcine 574, 000 | 510, 000 600, 000 
Total payments __ _- acthiilalesateeal --| $7,607,200 | $7,018,110 $8, 256, 600 -+-$1, 238, 490 
Payment per ton_....._...-- $13. 25 | $13. 76 $13. 76 —$0. 10 
Hawaii: | | 
Actual tons produced. -...............---.- 1, 141, 000 | 100, 000 | . 150, 000 | +50, 000 
a $10, 537, 922 136, 500 597, 250 | +$460, 750 
Payment per ton 30 owe $9. 23 | $9. 22 | $9. 22 
Puerto Rico: | | 
Actual tons produced _-. sudecuvereudal 1, 152, 000 , 200, 000 | 1, 250, 000 | +50, 000 
Total payments___- Ji | $16,100,000 | $16, 741, 200 $17, 438, 750 -+-$697, 550 
Payment per ton alanis $13. 98 | $13. 95 $13. 95 3 
Virgin Islands: | 
Actual tons produced. -_ ; 10, 000 13, 000 | 15, 000 | 
Total payments psu LMI. $135, 758 | $167, 144 $190, 650 | 
Payment per ton_- ; 55 e ok $13. 57 | $12. 86 $12.71 | 


Total: | aT lord Bie 
Actual tons produced ._......_...._- 4,607,000 | 4,798,000 | 5, 140, 000 | +342, 000 
Total payments ......__. ashieenst $63, 524,857 | $66,728,054 | $71, 628, 285 | +$4, 900, 231 
Payment per ton. .............---. let $13. 84 $13. 91 $13. 94 | +$0. 03 


Opcrating expenses 

(1) An increase of $62,500 is required to meet retirement costs under Public 
Law $54 applicable to the base for 1958. A full explanation of retirement cost 
estimates appears in the “Preface” at the beginning of the Explanatory Notes. 
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CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 





The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language underscored; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 
“For necessary expenses to carry into effect the provisions of the Sugar Act 






until June 30 of the next succeeding fiscal year: Provided, That expenditures 
(ineluding transfers) from this appropriation for other than payments to sugar 
producers shall not exceed [$1,873,000] $2,124,500. 

“[{The limitation under this head in the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1957, on the amount of expenditures 
(including transfers) from this appropriation for other than payments to 
sugar producers is increased by $189,000.]” 

The first change increases the administrative expense limitation from $2,- 
062,000 (the present administrative expense limitation including the tncrease 
authorized in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957) to $2,124,500, an in- 
crease of $62,500 to cover the cost of the Government’s contribution to the re- 
tirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854; and 

The second change deletes language included in the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1957, which is no longer required. 















National Wool Act 










Appropriation. 195%, and base for 2008s noe 8 ri sce $2, 020, 975 
PesIGe OR GRIE LO, 1G ng ccssae enn cpvaieeceeee— > <A Let i Bacon 35, 000, 000 















Increase (reimbursement to CCC for estimated costs to be 
incurred in the flecal year. 1967) .2s5..2.2sesu.ccuuai +32, 979, 025 


Project statement 





Project 1956 1957 Increase 1958 (esti- 
| mated) 


| 










| 
Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corpora- | | 
tion for expenditures under National Wool Act | | 
(appropriation or estimate)._-..-. ---| $187,684 | $2,020,975 | $32, 979,025 $35, 000, 000 
i \ 


INCREASE 















Program costs of $2,020,975 in the fiscal year 1956 were in connection with 
administering the 1955 and 1956 marketing year programs. No incentive pay- 
ments were made in the fiscal year 1956. 

Incentive payments for the 1955 marketing year program—made in the fiscal 
year 1957—are estimated to total $60 million. This amount consists of estimated 
payments of $49,500,000 on approximately 257.8 million pounds of shorn wool, at 
an average rate of 19.2 cents per pound, and $10,500,000 on lambs and yearlings. 
Wool on lambs and yearlings is supported on a basis comparable to that for shorn 
wool. Administrative and interest costs are expected to bring the total costs 
of the wool program for the year to $64.124,000. Of this amount, the basic 
statute provides for reimbursement to the extent of 70 percent of the specific 
duties on wool and manufactures estimated to be collected in the calendar year 
1956. This amount is estimated at $35 million. 

The unrecovered balance will remain on the books of the Corporation as a 
receivable until subsequent appropriations become available. At the current 
rate of duties collected, it is anticipated that full reimbursement for costs during 
the fiscal year 1957 will not be effected until the fiscal year 1959. 

The increase of $32,979,025 is the difference between the maximum reimburse- 
ment authorized in the fiscal year 1958 and the amount of reimbursement in the 
fiscal year 1957 for expenses incurred under the National Wool Act during the 
fiscal year 1956. 
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Volume of marketings: 
Pounds shorn wool. --.--|_---- 
Hundredweight lambs | 


and earlings . (live | 
a sihthacakecessne 


Incentive payments: 


Per pound shorn wool. _- 
Per hundredweight | 
lambs and yearlings | 


(live weight). _....-_- 


Incentive payments: 
Shorn wool. --- 


Lambs and yearlings... - 


Total payments 


Administrative expenses_- 
Interest expense... ____-- 





Unrecovered costs, begin- | 


ning of year_-_-__-.-- 


Costs during year----_--- gid 


Total unrecovered 


Unrecovered balance 
end of year.......... | 
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Fiseal | Fiscal 














Costs and reimbursements to CCC 


|Fiseal year| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


| (actual) ; (estimate) 


| $187,684 | 2,020,975 


| 
187,684 | 2, 208, 659 


1 Limited to 70 percent of duties collected on wool during preceding calendar year. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The following table shows, by major activity, the Commodity Credit Cornora- 
tion’s costs, estimated reimbursements, and unrecovered balances: 


Costs of the National Wool Act 











| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1957, 1955 1958, 1956 1959, 1957 
year 1955 | year 1956 market market market 
year year 


257, 800, 000 | 232,000,000 | 232,000, 000 


13, 687,000 | 10,750,000 | 10, 750,000 


Cents Cents Cents 
19.2 20.0 20.0 
77.0 80.0 80.0 


$49, 500, 000 | $46, 400,000 | $46, 400, 000 


10, 500, 000 8, 600, 000 8, 600, 000 | 





60, 000, 000 | 55, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 
2,575,000 | 2,685,000 | 2, 685, 000 


1, 549,000 | 2, 751, 000 3, 569, 000 | 


187, 684 | 2,020,975 


64,124,000 | 60, 436,000 | 61, 254, 000 











Fiscal year 
1957 | 1958 1959 
| (estimate) 


| (estimate) | (estimate) 





; —~aiihodhnmt hi wean 
| $2,020,975 | $64, 124,000 | $89, 560, 000 








66, 144,975 | 124, 560,000 | 150,814, 000 
| 


} | 


| 64,124,000 | 89, 560, 000 | 115, 814, 000 





Senator Russetzt. Mr. Secretary, are you ready with the Commod- 


ity Stabilization Service statement ? 
Mr. McLarn. Mr. Miller, who is the Associate Administrator of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, has a short statement, Senator 


Russell. 








64, 124, 000 | 60, 436, 000 | 61, 254, 000 


| 2,020,975 | 35,000,000 | 35,000, 000 


1960, 1958 
market 
year 














232, 000, 000 


10, 750, 000 


Cents 
20.0 


30.0 


$45, 400, 000 
3, 600, 000 


55, 000, 000 





Fiscal year 
1960 
estimate) 


$115, 814, 000 


52, 100, 000 


177, 914, 000 


35, 000, 000 


142, 914, 000 





Senator Russerx. All right, Mr. Miller; you may proceed with 


your statement. 


Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman and 
glad to have this o 


ntlemen of the committee, I am 


ortunity to discuss with you the operations of 


the Commodity Stabilization Service, and to describe the background 
for our budgetary requirements. We will be glad to furnish any fur- 
ther information the committee may desire, and we will appreciate 


such counsel and advice as you may be prepared to give us. 
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The Commodity Stabilization Service is concerned primarily with 
the Commodity Credit Corporation price-support and related pro- 
rams. 

These include the acreage-allotment and marketing-quota programs, 
under which there are performed the statutory requirements with re- 
spect to acreage allotments and marketing quotas on wheat, cotton, 
peanuts, and tobacco, and acreage allotments on corn. _ ; 

The Commodity Stabilization Service also administers the major 

parts of the Soil Bank Act, the Sugar Act, the National Wool Act, 
and various Commodity Credit Corporation programs, and operations 
in addition to the Commodity Credit Corporation price-support pro- 
yram. 
‘ These latter activities include the Commodity Credit Corporation 
supply and foreign purchase, storage, and commodity-export pro- 
grams, the International Wheat Agreement, and disposal programs 
under titles I and II of Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended. 

We have also the administrative supervision and direction of the 
ASC State and county offices and all programs administered through 
these State and county offices. 

Reporting briefly on some of the current aspects of these programs, 
I am pleased to say that despite troublesome daily problems and 
heavy workloads, we feel we are making progress. There are indi- 
cations that we are passing the peak of our CCC holdings. For the 
first time since the Korean action, holdings have been running below 
those of the previous year. On March 31, 1957, the date of the latest 
official report, the value of the Corporation’s inventory and loans out- 
standing totaled $8,201 million. This compares with $8,731 million 
as of March 31 a year ago, a decrease of $530 million. Holdings are 
still high, of course, and while this represents a downturn of only 
6 percent, the direction is significant. 

There will be seasonal variations in these holdings and no one can 
predict accurately just what the picture may be at any given time in 
the future. However, it looks as though the steady buildup has been 
checked, and we can expect overall improvement in the surplus 
situation. 

We are tackling these surpluses on two fronts—through sales and 
other disposal operations financed from CCC funds and through pro- 
grams designed to reduce the production of commodities and thereby 
diminish the flow into price-support inventories. These programs 
affecting production are financed from soil-bank and acreage-allot- 
ment and marketing-quota funds. 


CCC DISPOSALS 


Vigorously developed disposal programs in recent years have had 
a lot to do with holding down the size of our surplus. The record of 
CCC disposals of all kinds for the past 4 years is: 

MS BUI ins ih sooner MB Bk a a ae $520, 000, 000 
PET OME LAUER Sols Cee eae oad encarta pees a 1, 424, 000, 000 
Asai i year 1965_........-...- cei nn hls ld bsp gr chan etn coh paints Soka 2, 115, 000, 000 
ris 


al. year 1966.c.wwsculis wide aul esd ik) JO: te 2, 723, 000, 000 
During the first 9 months of the current fiscal year, we have dis- 


posed of price-support commodities valued at $2,880 million, and it is 
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estimated that by the close of this fiscal year such disposals will total 
about $4 billion, and alltime record since the corporation was chartered, 
in 1933. 

For the long pull ahead we expect progress in cutting down the 
flow of surplus commodities into the CCC inventory. We are using 
the available acreage-allotment and marketing-quota programs as 
effectively as possible, in attempting to adjust production in line 
demand. The soil-bank programs will make further cuts in pro- 
duction, as it swings into full operation this year. 


CSS BUDGET IS CONSERVATIVE 































Despite the tremendous problems and workload confronting the 
Commodity Stabilization Service today, we believe the budget pre- 
sented for 1958 is most conservative. Of the 7 appropriation items 
to be considered by this committee, 4 relate to operations conducted 
during the fiscal year 1956 for which restoration of CCC costs and 
losses is sought. The remaining three appropriation items relate to 
operations to be conducted during the fiscal year 1958. These are for 
the Sugar Act, CCC administrative expenses, and the acreage-allot- 
ment and marketing-quota programs. 

The total increase for ali 3 programs is $11,537,000 but no new 
policy considerations are involved, nor does it represent a stepped-up 
level of employment. About $4.5 million of this increase represents 
increased payments to sugar producers, based on estimated produc- 
tion; $2.3 million is for the second year’s cost of county-office em- 
ployees’ salary increase in accordance with a 3-year plan, the first 
increment of which was approved by Congress last year; and $2.8 
million is for a contingency reserve to guard against the unpredic- 
table nature of the volume of CCC operations. This contingency 
reserve also is identical with a policy which has had congressional 
approval for the past few years. On the basis of current estimates 
of program volume, it is not expected this money will be spent. It will 
be held in reserve by the Budget Bureau and released only by them if 
and when unforeseen exigencies developed. An increase of $1.7 million 
is the share these funds might contribute to the retirement fund, a 
Government-wide policy adopted in this year’s budget estimates. 
All other increases and decreases involved in these funds are relatively 
minor resulting in a net increase of $150,000. 
PAY INCREASES FOR COUNTY COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 
The committee will also be interested in the progress that has been 
made in the program of pay increases for county committee em- 
ployees. 

In response to a request made by the Department in the fiscal year 
1957 budget, the Congress approved a 3-year plan to increase the 
rates of pay for county committee employees to a level at least reason- 
able commensurate with their responsibilities, and comparable to and 
competitive with those paid by Federal agencies or by private em- 
ployers in the same area. 

The purpose of the plan is to improve the efficiency of county office 
operations by providing the means with which they may employ and 
retain better qualified personnel. The total costs as estimated in the 
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1957. budget were approximately $18 million, with contemplated in- 
crements of about $6 million each year for 3 successive years. 

Senator Russeti. Now, you are asking all told for $9.5 million for 
the next year. This $2 million and something you referred to is just a 
contribution made from this particular appropriation ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes; for this year. 

Senator Russeii. You keep on referring to this as a 3-year plan. 
I supported this increase for last year, but I certainly did not intend 
to leave the impression in so doing that I was approving of all 3 of 
these annual increases. It may have been a 3-year plan, but I did not 
so consider it, personally, although I may support some increases in 
the program, that I would commit myself to any program of this 
nature if you carry it all the way through to conclusion. 

Now, I make that statement just to clarify my own position with 
respect to it. 

Mr. Minter. Yes. 


NEW GRADES FOR COUNTY OFFICE MANAGERS 


As to county office managers, the establishment of new grades for 
county office managers was largely completed by September 1, 1956. 
Features of the new plan for county office managers are stronger 
qualifications, work analysis and job evaluation, and corresponding 
increases in pay scales. 

The previous pay scale provided 10 grades with a salary range 
from $2,300 per annum to $5,720. The current pay scale provides 4 
grades with a salary range from $3,330 to $7,615 per annum. The 
base salary of a GS-9, which is the goal, is $5,440. 

As to county office employees, the features of this plan are similar 
to those of the plan for county office managers. Establishment of 
grades and pay rates were completed by the ASC State offices in 

cember, and operations under the new rates were authorized as of 
January 1, 1957. 

The previous pay scale for county office employees provided 8 grades 
with a salary range from $2,080 to $3,880. The current pay scale 
provides 8 grades with a salary range from $2,100 to $6,165. The base 
salary of a GS-3, which is the goal, is $3,175. 


AVERAGE SALARY 


Senator Russet. What do you mean by that statement, Mr. Miller ? 
Does that mean that is the average; or is that the entrance salary you 
are trying to give us? What is this $3,175? 

Mr. Mixier. That would be the average that we are attempting to 
get. 
~ Senator Russein. That would be the average of the employees in 
the county office? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes. 

Senator Russett. You did not mean the minimum? That is the 
average ? 

Mr. Bracu. The minimum is $2,100. 

Mr. Miter. As to county field employees, the plan provides a uni- 
form system for grading ASC county office field positions, based on 
the degree of responsibility and difficulty of each position, and estab- 
lishes a pay plan based on differences among these factors, and on local 
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competitive wage rates. Operations under the new plan were put 
into effect in most States on May 1. The pay scale provides 9 grades 
ranging from $8 to $26 per day. The previous pay scale provided 
4 es ranging from $8 to $17 per day. 

he base salary of a GS-5, which 1s the goal, is $3,670 or $14.08 
per day. 
CHANGES IN TOTAL ESTIMATE 






The enactment of the soil-bank program and the assignment of re- 
sponsibility for its operation primarily through the ASC county 
committees, has necessitated a substantial revision of total costs over 
the 3-year period. 

In view of the estimated additional personnel required for pro- 
gram activities, it is necessary that soil-bank funds bear a propor- 
tionate share of county pay increase costs. The revised estimates of 
costs for the 3-year program is about $28 million, with increments of 
about $9,500,000 the first 2 years, and somewhat less in 1959. 

In summary, these are the estimated costs of the pay increases to be 
made in fiscal year 1958: 


DISTRIBUTION BY TYPES OF PERSON NEL 


Senator Russety. Do you have anything that would indicate the 
total amount that goes to each of the three categories of employees 
that you mentioned, the county office managers, the county office em- 
ployees, and the county field employees ’ 

Mr. Miiter. Yes,sir. Mr. Beach can give us that figure. 

Mr. Breacu. We have an estimate here of the cost. 

The estimated annual cost of the increases made in fiscal year 1957 
is $2,392,686. The cost of increases for managers that were not raised 
in 1957, 101 of those, is $84,537 in fiscal year 1958. 

Senator Russetu. Is that in addition to the $2,392,000; or is it part 
of it? 

Mr. Beacu. That is in addition to it. 

For office employees who are not managers, the annual cost of in- 
creases made in fiscal year 1957 is $6,039,771, and in fiscal year 1958 
there will be an additional cost of $240,460, to increase the average 
by $20 up to the goal, $2.975 per annum. 

For county field employees, the annual cost of increases made in 
fiscal year 1957 amounts to $5,453,500. There will be an additional 
increase of $796,211, effective in 1958. 

Now in addition to those costs in 1958, new or additional employees 
required in these offices in that fiscal year, will be hired at the new 
rate which, as compared with the old rate, would cost more also. In 
the case of office employees not managers, that amounts to $522,000. 
Tn the case of field employees that amounts to $1.724,730. 
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That all combined together comes to a total cost in the fiscal year 
1958 of $18,876,523, to cover the increases in the fiscal year 1957 and 
in fiscal year 1958. 

Senator Rusetx. That is a very clear statement, Mr. Beach. 

Now these county field employees, are they the county committees ? 

Mr. Bracu. No, sir; those are primarily bin-site supervisors and 
performance checkers. 

Senator Russeiu. Those are all on a per diem basis. 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. Some of those bin-site supervisors, I think, 
are relatively permanent. 


AVERAGE SALARY INCREASE 


Senator Russeii. Last year I believe you thought that the increases 
for the county managers would average $300 to $3 50. As a matter of 
fact, they were c onsiderably behind that, were they not? 

Mr. Beacu. The average additional pay received by each county 
office manager in 1957 was $640. The national average annual in- 
crease in 1957 was $837. 

Senator Russeiy. And how much did they average with respect to 
the subordinate county officers? 

Mr. Bracu. Average annual increase of $502 in 1957. They would 
have a further increase of $20, making a total of $522. The gross 
increase over the 2 years would be $52 22. The av erage additional pay 
of these employees in 1957 was $251. 

Senator Russe.u. That is over the 2 years? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLain. The other was over 2 years, too, was it not ¢ 

Mr. Beacu. Annual cost, yes, that was. 

Senator Russeiy. The $502 applies to 1957 or is it contemplated 
for 1958? 

Mr. Beacnu. 1957 and the additional $20 would be 1958. 

Senator Russeii. They do not get much out of it then in 1958? 

Mr. Beacu. No, sir. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF COUNTY OFFICE MANAGERS 


Senator Russert. Well, have you added to the qualifications of 
county office managers / 

Mr. Breacu. Yes, sir. I would like to call upon, if you will permit 
it, Mr. Carl Barnes of our Personnel Management Division, who is 
per for doing a considerable amount of work in developing 
the classification and pay plan, qualification standards and the meth- 
ods by which these county offices were graded. Mr. Barnes will give 
you a very short but descriptive summary of the approach ased in 
developing the plan. 

Senator Russeiu. All right, Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Barnes. My name is Carl Barnes and I am Chief of the Classi- 
fication and Organization Branch of the Personnel Management Divi- 
sion of Commodity Stabilization Service. 

We were assigned the project of developing a system for evaluating 
the position of county office manager, the positions of county office 
clerks and also the positions of field employees. 


91653—57—_—-45 
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With respect to county office managers, we made a very careful 
evaluation of the complexity and difficulty of the positions. We com- 
pared them with the difficulties in Federal positions such as those in 
FHA and SCS and with private employers. We also compared the 
pay rates of our people with the local prevailing wage rates for people 
who did roughly similar work in the same area. 

As a result of this comparison, we came to two conclusions: (1) 
that the pay scales of our employees were materially lower than the 
pay scales for other employees doing comparable work in other Fed- 
eral agencies, and (2) the qualification standards for other comparable 
eye particularly those in SCS and FHA were higher than ours. 
So we did two things: We raised the qualification standards of our 
positions, and we raised the pay scales. 

Now in order to decide how to relate pay to the responsibility in our 
county office manager positions and develop this on an equitable basis, 
we determined those factors or elements that made up the jobs which 
would measure responsibility. We tried to measure the variety of 
programs in each county office, the relative difficulty of those pro- 
grams, and we also took into consideration the size of the operation 
to some extent. 

As a result of this evaluation, we concluded that the average diffi- 
culty of our county office manager position was roughly equivalent 
to two Federal grade levels. Those were the GS-7 and GS-9 levels. 
We had comparisons for those positions in such places as SCS and 
FHA. I might add in this connection, we had the assistance of our 
departmental Office of Personnel, in making this comparison. So 
we set up two levels of county office manager positions at levels ap- 
proximating GS-7 and GS-9. 

In addition, we found some of our county offices were very small, 
and did not involve the responsibility or the variety of program 
operations as did those we had determined to be about right at the 
equivalent of GS-7. Therefore we set up our lowest grade level of 
county office manager position at the equivalent of GS-5 of the Federal 
scale. 

Also, we found that a few of our positions—a very few—involved 
more responsibility than did those we determined to be proper at 
the equivalent of GS-9 so for them we set up a level that approximates 
the GS-11 level in the Federal scale. 

So we have four classes of county office manager positions. The dif- 
ficulty and responsibility of all positions within each class or group 
is approximately the same. Therefore we pay all the county office 
managers in each class at approximately the same salary. 

We raised the qualification standards of our county office managers 
so that they are approximately the same level as the qualifications 
required under Civil Service Commission standards for positions of 
comparable levels of responsibility in the Federal service. These 
comparisons were the only tangible ones we could make. 

Senator Russet. Do you mean that is what is required of the Civil 
Service Commission for that grade? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir; the level of qualifications for that particular 
level of difficulty. 

Senator Russet. Now the standards that you used here last year, 
in urging the committee to approve those increases, were in comparison 
with the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
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Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir, and the Soil Conservation Service. 

Senator Russet. And those organizations require their people to be 
college graduates, do they not? 

Mr. Barnes. They require a minimum number of semester hours 
eredit in agricultural and related subjects for their entrance level 
position. 

Senator Russext. Do you require that of your county managers? 

Mr. Barnes. No, sir. The nature of our qualification requirements 
is different from those in FHA and SCS because in those agencies, 
they require academic credits in certain agricultural and related fields 
for entrance leyel appointments. Their job is basically of a profes- 
sional agricultural nature. The nature of our position in CSS does 
not require professional agricultural training. Ours is more admin- 
istrative, but the same level of qualifications, the same number of 
years’ experience for comparable pay levels, and that sort of thing, is 
about the same. 

So we have different types of qualification requirements but they are 
about the same level. 

Senator Russeti. Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Beacu. Sir, in the justifications on pages 219 and 220, we have 
a listing of the qualifications presently required, versus those pre- 
viously required for a county office manager. 

Senator Russery. These increases that were to have already been 
made effective, do you think they have improved in any degree the 
morale of these people that you talked about last year? 


EFFECT OF INCREASED SALARY LEVEL 


Mr. Barnes. Senator, I just came back from a trip where I visited a 
number of State and county offices. Someone said earlier here that the 
basic objective of this new salary program was to increase the ef- 
ficiency of our county office operations. I am convinced, after talking 
with the people, in our offices that in addition to providing an equitable 
basis for paying our people, we have also established a basis for greater 
eficiency. First we have established a level of pay that will enable us 
to hold the people we get, and a level of qualifications that will enable 
us to get better people. I think also that the resulting inerease in 
morale will abenially increase the efficiency of those offices. Par- 
ticularly with respect to county office clerical employees, we have es- 
tablished within our classification and pay plan, a pay incentive for 
especially good performance. I believe that aspect of our plan alone 
will provide a basis for materially increasing the efficiency of those 
offices, 

Senator Russeiu. There is no way of measuring whether or not it is 
increasing production, is there? 


EFFECT OF RECLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Barnes. No, sir; there is no tangible way. We talk with people 
who are responsible for the efficient management of those offices and 
get the benefit of their best judgment. We also can study our turn- 
over rate and compare it with the turnover rate which existed prior 
to our new pay rates, and evaluate the results of our program, which 
we intend to do. 

Senator Russerz. And under these improvements that you made, 
did you find it necessary to replace any county managers anywhere? 
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Mr. Barnes. Very careful attention was given to that, because on 
the basis of the higher qualification standards and the need to get the 
best possible people we could, and therefore achieve greater efficiency, 
no one was promoted to the higher paid position until it was proved to 
the satisfaction of the State and county committees, that each employee 
ne ee a salary increase was measuring up to the full potential that the 
jo offered. Ido not have any figures with me, but I believe they can 
rovided. 

Mr. Braco. Yes. There were 194 county office managers who were 
replaced under the new standards. There were 307 who were not 
reclassified, pending the completion of additional training to get them- 
selves qualified under the new standards. There were 59 clerical 
employees replaced and there were 453 clerical employees not reclassi- 
fied, pending the additional training. 


TRAINING OF EMPLOYEES 


Senator Russet. Where do they get this training? 

Mr. Breacu. They will get it on the job, through specific training in 
areas of their work where more training will help. Also many of 
them simply need more experience. In other words, they have to 
build up their experience, in order to qualify for the grade. 

Senator Russet. Do you have any system of evaluating the per- 
formance of these employees and comparing their performance against 
the standards? 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Manwaring is in charge of this activity, and he 
would probably like to answer that. 

I would like to say this: I have watched this program ever since we 
had it at the county and State level and one of the things that has 
always disturbed me was our inability to get good people and keep 
them. One of the things that I urged on Mr. Manwaring when I 
came down here in 1953 was to at least get the salaries of our people 
on a comparable basis with people in other agencies who do comparable 
work. If we did not do that we would never get this job done prop- 
erly and economically, and we would continue to have the criticisms 
we have had of our operations. 

Now, I think we are on the way, and I hope we do not get stopped. 
I sincerely hope for that. 

Mr. Manwartne. Concerning the question you asked—each State 
has been asked to provide someone who will take these office managers 
who could not qualify because they needed additional training, and 
give them that training. These people whom the State felt would be 
improved by the training, would be either assigned to another county 
office where the manager was exceptionally good, and thus receive 
training on the job right in that county office, or be taken as a group 
and trained in the program fundamentals and in the jobs that they 
have to perform. 

We feel sure that we have improved the efficiency of those managers. 
We feel sure that we have weeded out some that could not be im- 
proved. In some cases they have taken lesser jobs in the county offices, 
not as managers, but as employees. 

We feel that this will raise not only the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the offices, but the morale of those people a good deal. 

Senator Russeiti. You have not promised these people the increases 
that you are asking in this year’s bill, have you? 
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Mr. Beacn. Senator, in effect, the increases that were made in the 
fiscal, year 1957 will be involved in the costs for the fiscal year 1958. 
In other words, the increases made late in the fiscal year 1957 will be 
on a full year basis in the fiscal year 1958. If the additional funds 
are not available, it will simply mean that any further increases are 
impossible and will probably result in a release of personnel in order 
to have enough money to pay those that we have already raised. 

Senator Russet. How much of this $914 million is required to take 
care of the increases you have already granted ? 

Mr. Bracu. Those are the figures that I went over with you a 
moment ago. 

Senator Russe. That added up to a great deal more than $9 mil- 
lion. Your total increases were over 2 years? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes. I thought I had it segregated. On an annual 
bases the cost of the increases of office managers in the fiscal year 1957 
was $2,392,686, and in the case of office employees not managers, it was 
$6, 039,771, and in the case of field employees, it was $5,453,500. This 
would add up to approximately $14 million. 

Senator Russriy. You are already anticipating increasing the sal- 
aries in that proposal ? 

THREE-YEAR PROGRAM 


Mr. Bracn. Well, sir, the program was presented last year on the 
basis of a 3-year plan. It was recognized that it would take a period 
of time to make it effective. 

In other words, we did not want to start making raises wholesale in 
these county office manager positions or with the county office em- 
ployees or field employees. It was only after the study that we have 
made could be finished that we could even begin to do it. 

We recognized that the cost in the fiscal year 1957 would be con- 
siderably less as a result of the delay in getting started than it would 
be in subsequent years. The cost in 1958 would be the higher of the 
2 years. We would anticipate in the fiscal year 1959 that the cost 
would be considerably less, because of the progress that has been made. 

Senator Russeiu. I understand all of that. You have already as- 
sumed that this increase in appropriation would be made and have ad- 
justed your pay scale accordingly. 

Mr. Beacn. We had to adjust it. We based the increases on our re- 
appraisal of the responsibilities of the jobs and will not use any addi- 
tional funds in 1958 unless we increase field employees’ salaries, which 
it was hoped we would do. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE PER EMPLOYEE 


Senator Russet. How about the testimony here last year that it 
was going to average $300 to $350 a year and the increases that you 
have allowed for that year, for 1957, are greatly in excess of that sum ? 
It is $502, was it not, that you testified, with respect to the subordinate 
employees eight-hundred-some-odd dollars with respect to the county 
managers ¢ 

_ Mr. Beacu. Yes; that is the national average annual cost of the 
mcreases. 

Now, we can give you an analysis and show you what the average 
cost of the increases made in the fiscal year 1957 was, but they would 
be less than in the fiscal 1958, because 1958 is a full year. These in- 
creases were made during this fiscal year, 1957. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


Average additional pay, fiscal years 1957 and 1958 





| 1957 
CR CoN ite fos. rep cea qe oped etee el ecperspanspasee | $640 
Office employees-.--_--.- ; : Siddhaseadceaciab ican yeah woasbad 251 
Field employees___-_- -....--.-~- | 134 
| 


All employees 227 


AVERAGE RAISE PER PEKSON 


Senator Russert. There was a question asked by Senator Young 
last year, as follows: 

How much would that average per year per person? 

Mr. Beach answered : 

For the county office manager the figures that have been cited would indicate 
a $300 to $350 a year raise. 

Now you have already proceeded to increase them to $837; is that 
right? 

Mr. Breacu. Yes. Those are the national average annual increase 
figures that I was using. 

Mr. Barnes. I wonder if I might make one statement ? 

Senator Russet. All right. 

Mr. Barnes. From a job classification standpoint, that is, comparing 
the difficulty in these jobs with others, and relating the salary of these 
jobs to others, we have approached some degree of equity as between 
our county office managers and similar positions elsewhere, including 
local positions, 

So, if Mr. Beach said “$300 per year,” then our county office mana- 
gers have gotten most of the raises that they will get ultimately except 
for some slight adjustments which are inevitable in this sort of thing. 

With respect to clerical employees there is a different situation, 
because, when we went out and surveyed these positions, Senator, we 
found that the average pay for our clerical employees in the county 
offices was less than a junior messenger was paid in the Federal service. 
It was a very bad situation from a pay standpoint. 

Now, even today, Senator, we have two grades at the bottom of our 
new pay scale that represent actual salaries for our clerical employees 
which are lower than we pay junior messengers in the Federal service. 

Now, our plan, over a 3-year period, is to gradually adjust this low 
salary upward, so our clerical employees get some badly needed 
adjustments. 

Senator Russeti. Well, are you supposed to increase them again 
next year? 

Mr. Barnes. Our plan, over a 3-year period, is gradually to get them 
up to a point where we can get good people and keep them. That will 
mean some increases. 

Senator Russetit. You did not leave Congress very much to do 
about it, except to make the appropriations. You went ahead and 
made these increases. I certainty did not understand that we were 
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underwriting this. What is left to be done in the third year except to 
pick up a few scattered items and bring them in ¢ 

Mr. Beacu. That is about all that would be left in the third year. 

Senator Russert. You have already made all the increases. I 
thought you were going to increase these services by stages over a 
3-year period. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I do not quite understand this. 
Are there 3 years of increases, 3 increases for Mr. A, or does it apply 
to Mr. A one year and Mr. B the next year and Mr. C the next? JY ch 
is correct ? 

Mr. Bracu. The latter is correct. That is the way we started out. 
The assumption was, first, in order to get the counties graded in 
proper perspective with respect to the difficulty of their workload and 
responsibilities, we graded the county office manager’s job first. That 
was No. 1, becanse all of the other jobs were subordinate to that. 
Senator Stennis. You need not go over that again. I understood 
that. 

Mr. Bracu. So we were taking the county office manager’s job first 
and so on, down the line. 

Senator Russet. You have already taken care of A, B, and C and 
all that is left now for the third year is X, Y, and Z; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Breacn. I would not. say that we have completed the field em- 
ployees’ grading, by any manner of means. 


ANTICIPATED NEED FOR INCREASE IN 1959 


Senator Russett. How much do you anticipate is going to be re- 
quired for the increases in appropriations in 1959? 

Mr. Beacu. I do not have an answer for 1959, sir. We can figure an 
estimate and put it in the record, if you like. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

To make various adjustments in salaries and to reach the average goals which 
were established since the inception of the plan, it is estimated that slightly over 
$9 million will be needed in the fiscal year 1959 if the additional employment 
anticipated to be required for soil-bank activities materializes. 

‘To the extent that such additional employees are not required or that the final 


average salaries are below the goals the additional requirements in 1959 will be 
reduced. 


Senator Stennis. Again, though, some of these fieldmen have been 
increased ; have they not? 

Mr. Breacu. They always were subject to salary change, but this 
is with respect to a pattern for grading the position on the basis of the 
relative responsibility involved in each job. 

Senator Srennis. Then the increases you have made would apply 
some to the fieldmen, some to the clerical assistants, and some to the 
managers / 

Mr. Beacn. Yes, siv. All the managers have been reviewed. Some 
of the jobs have not been filled because there was not any person 
qualified to fillthem. We now have people who are working as county 
office managers, about. 100 of them, who have not yet qualified on the 
basis of the new qualification standards. They have not had enough 
experience to fill the job since we have put the job in a new grade. 
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INCREASES MADE VERSUS BUDGET REQUESTS 


Senator Russeiy. That is a little difficult for me to understand. 
You have increased all of these county managers an average of $837 
r annum, and the testimony here indicated it would be from $300 to 

50 a year. 

Mr. Beacu. The average increase for all employees actually paid to 
them in 1957 was $227; of course, it would be higher on a Ail see 
basis. There is one other factor involved there, too, I think, Mr. 
Barnes. 

Wasn’t there a Federal pay raise that took place in the meantime 
which changed the disparity between the existing Federal pay scales 
at the county level and our previous one? 

Mr. Barnes. I think the answer on the county manager job is that 
we have, in effect, given them their total increase. The county office 
manager position is the most important full-time job in the county 
office, and because of this importance, was given priority in our ap- 
proach to the problem. They will not get a general increase this next 
year and one the following year except, as I mentioned earlier, for some 
slight adjustments within the pay scale. So, even though some of the 
people will get a little more, basically they have received their in- 
crease and they are on a par with comparable positions elsewhere. 
The real pay inequities exist in the clerical field. So it should be 
realized that had the county managers received $300 a year for 3 years 
they would have ultimately received a $900 increase in total. 

Now, under the approach used, they have already received an $800 
increase, which basically takes care of them for the 3-year period. 

Senator Russeiy. Yes; but that does not confirm this testimony, 
that the increase was to be from $300 to $350 a year. You increased 
them an average of $837 a year; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Barnes. That is what the record shows on an annual basis, 
Senator. 

Mr. Beacu. Of course, at the time we were up here, Senator, we 
were not geared to a particular plan of approach. I am not positive 
that the three-hundred-and-some-odd dollars a year might not have 
been on the basis of an increment for each of the 3 years. 

Senator Russeti. That is the way I understood your program was 
to be effected. 

Mr. Bracu. Now, we thought we were going to come out about the 
same by taking the county office manager segment and handling it 
properly at one time and then taking the county office employees and 
then taking the field employees, each as a separate problem. Under 
that approach we would still be in a position, if we were forced to do 
so, to cut short on the field employees, and, to a certain extent, the 
county office clerical employees, but certainly would never want to 
detract from the county office managers. 


POSSIBLE USE OF CIVIL SERVICE REGULATIONS 


Senator Russeru. If we are going to do it this way, why should 
we not put these people under civil service at once and be done with it? 
Mr. Beacnu. If we were under civil service at the county level with 
the radical changes we have in the volume of business and the fluctua- 
tion, even from month to month, in our operations, it would cost us 
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a great deal more to operate, because of the inability under civil 
service to hire and release people promptly as we would have to do. 

Mr. Manwarinc. You would also immediately take away from the 
county committee, the right to run the office. 

Senator Russety. There would be differences under the statute, 
in working it out. I can see that civil service might upgrade a con- 
siderable number of these jobs and might downgrade some others; 
you can never tell. There would have to be some basis for it—the 
volume of business in the county, or something like that. 

Mr. Breacu. There would also be the reduction in force problems. 
We would not be able to lay off personnel when applications for pay- 
ments were dropping off, for example. 


Commoprry Creptr CorPorRATION 
BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corporation 


AOI IONL SOU Tne ce $31, 000, 000 

Proposed supplemental authorization for increased volume of price 
Oe Bib ltl A a i ice ep Be gM te BN papeiechotte 5 * 42, 500, 000 
Te TO Tic er eraticbn ene eee ee ee 33, 500, 000 


Budget estimate, 1958 


Increase 


De ee oe oe ee rw ow ow ww we owe 


Increase to provide a contingency reserve to enable the Corporation 


to meet unforeseeable increase in workload____________________ +2, 780, 000 
Increase for contribution to retirement fund pursuant to Public 

A aa a eee ne ee ee gee ee eee eee +1, 385, 542 

1This figure was subsequently reduced to $2 million in the 3d supplemental appropria- 
tion bill. 


INCREASES 





The increase of $4,900,000 in this item for the fiscal year 1958 consists of the 
following : 
(1) A net increase of $644,500 for the price-support program consisting of— 


(a) A decrease of $383,885 due to a net decrease in the overall volume of price- 
support operations 


With acreage allotments and marketing quotas in effect for the 1957 crops of 
wheat, cotton, peanuts, rice, and certain types of tobacco and acreage allotments 
in effect for the 1957 crop of corn and substantial reductions in acreages devoted 
to these crops as a result of the soil bank program, it is anticipated that signifi- 
eantly less wheat, cotton, and corn will be placed under support during the 
fiscal year 1958. An additional reason why less wheat is estimated to be placed 
under support during the fiscal year 1958 is a recent change in the wheat export 
program of the Corporation, providing for the sale of wheat for export from 
free markets rather than from CCC stocks as heretofore. Acquisitions and sales 
of cotton during the fiscal year 1958 are estimated to be somewhat less than 
the comparable volume for the current fiscal year. 

Although certain reductions in program volume are estimated for the fiscal 
year 1958, it constitutes only a fraction of the overall volume of transactions 
which have been steadily increasing and which are expected to reach a peak 
during the current fiscal year. The total value of loans made and repaid and com- 
modities acquired and disposed of is estimated at $9.9 billion for the fiscal year 
1958, compared with $11.6 billion estimated for the current fiscal year and $10 
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billion in actual transactions of this type during the fiscal year 1956, $8.4 
billion in 1955, and $8.2 billion in 1954. This volume of transactions has been 
building up for the past several years, resulting in expenditures for certain 
costs not ordinarily affected by fluctuations in program volume from one year 
to another. 

It has caused some serious officé-space problems in the CSS commodity offices. 
Some offices now have an average employment of several hundred more than 
in 1954 but are occupying practically the same amount of space. In Chicago, 
for example, average annual employment increased from 695 in 1954 to 935 
estimated for the current fiscal year, an increase of 240. The office space in 
1954 amounted to 66,000 square feet compared with 70,100 square feet currently 
available. This results in a use of 75 square feet of space per employee com- 
pared with 90 to 100 square feet of space per employee established by the 
General Services Administration as the normal allowance. Similarly, New 
Orleans will average 74 square feet of space per employee this year as a result 
of an increase in average annual employment of 344. To alleviate these 
crowded conditions, and recognizing that improved working conditions will 
increase employee efficiency, plans have been made to secure additional space 
in the fiscal year 1957 for the New Orleans, Chicago, and Cincinnati offices. 
The new space will not be obtained until the latter part of the fiscal year 1957, 
resulting in the need for additional funds in the fiscal year 1958 to place such 
rentals on a full-year basis. 

Increased operational costs attributable to the current volume of price- 
support operations are not confined to the CSS commodity offices but also are 
reflected in increased costs of certain accounting, barter and stockpiling, and 
grain program functions at the departmental level, and for the ASC State 
offices. In addition to increased domestic activity with respect to loans, pur- 
chases, sales, and inventory management of CCC commodities, increased work- 
load in connection with sales of agricultural commodities for foreign currencies 
under title I, Public Law 480, and barter and stockpiling activity has developed. 
The program authorizing sales for foreign currencies was increased from $1.5 
billion to $3 billion by the act of August 3, 1956. Increased deliveries of 
strategic and critical materials under barter contracts entered into during 
previous years are now taking place. Deliveries of materials valued at $71 
million and $167 million were made to CCC during the fiscal years 1955 and 
1956 compared with $295 million estimated for delivery during the fiscal year 
1957 and $314 million during 1958. While annual average employment devoted 
to grain programs has remained practically unchanged in the 5-year period 
beginning with the fiscal year 1952, during this same period the value of grain 
inventories rose from $1.3 billion to $4.3 billion, an increase of 228 percent: 
the value of grain sold rose from $0.7 billion to $1.7 billion, an increase of 
134 percent; the value of grain loans made rose from $0.6 billion to $1.5 
billion, an increase of 157 percent; and the storage capacity of CCC-owned 
grain bins to be managed rose from 545 million bushels to 894 million bushels, 
an increase of 64 percent. 

As a result of the initiation of the soil-bank program and the inability to obtain 
new employees to handle the increased workload, it was necessary in most of the 
ASC State offices to defer work on CCC activities and have the experienced per- 
sonnel devote their time to the initiation and operation of the new program. In 
the fiscal year 1958, with the soil-bank program well underway, it is anticipated 
that CCC work previously deferred will be placed and maintained on a current 


In order to effectively cope with these increases in workload, it was necessary 
in the fiscal year 1957 to strengthen the divisions and ASC State offices perform- 
ing these functions, resulting in additional costs to be incurred in the fiscal year 
1958 to reflect these increases on a full-year basis. 


(b) An inerease of $870,885 to provide for the installation of impreved account- 
ing equipment in the CSS commodity offices 


Problem and need.—For more than a year extensive studies and plans have 
been under way concerning the application and use of high-speed electronic com- 
puters to certain business-type operations of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
These studies show conclusively that the installation of such systems will provide 
greater service to the producers, warehousemen, carriers, and other commercial 
facilities utilized in the conduct of the activities of the Corporation. It is also 
evident that such systems not only will provide operating data on a more timely 
basis but also will provide additional data for management and control purposes, 
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the cost of which to obtain by conventional accounting methods is prohibitive. 
Finally, the studies strongly indicate that when the changeover from conven- 
tional accounting equipment has been fully accomplished, the cost of the im- 
proved system will be offset by monetary savings. As the result of these studies, 
an initial installation was made in the Chicago CSS commodity office during the 
fiscal year 1957, and further installations are contemplated during 1958 in other 
commodity offices. 

The additional costs incident to the initial installation of this type of equip- 
ment oceur because of the many months of careful planning and developing 
procedure revisions which must precede delivery of this type of equipment. 

Plan of work.—In order to minimize these initial installation costs a com- 
modity office is assigned to work on a specific segment of price-support opera- 
tions. In Kansas City, for example, it is planned to install a computer in Sep- 
tember 1957, to service the 1957 crop price-support programs carried out in Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wyoming. Advance planning in this 
office was begun in November 1955—nearly 2 years before delivery of the com- 
puter. Surveys were made of the complete cycle of operations beginning at the 
level of the county offices and continuing through the lending agencies, State 
offices, and the commodity offices. These operations and proposed new methods 
were flow-charted and plans discussed with various banks, banking asociations, 
and other interested groups. Procedures are being revised and new forms de- 
signed. Test runs will be made on equipment to be furnished at no cost by the 
manufacturer. The systems completed by the Kansas City office will be made 
available to the other commodity offices, thus eliminating the necessity for those 
offices having to do the ground work. 

Similarly, other offices are studying the feasibility of using similar equip- 
ment in managing the huge inventories of the Corporation, including loading 
order issue and settlement, payment of storage charges, applying transit ton- 
nage to movement of commodities and maintaining inventory records and con- 
trols. 

All of this work, of course, is conducted concurrently with regular operations 
and it is likely that parallel accounting systems may have to be in operation for 
a few weeks to assure perfection of the newer system. Other initial costs 
involved in installing this system include machine rental and installation costs, 
printed forms, and supplies. 

(c) An increase of $157,500 for the special milk program 

By the act of July 20, 1956, the Congress extended the special milk program 
through June 30, 1958, and authorized the use of $75 million annually of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation funds for the program. This legislation also ex- 
panded the eligibility of participants to include nonprofit nursery schools, child 
care centers, summer camps, and similar nonprofit institutions devoted to the 
eare and training of children. 

Since summer was well underway when the legislation was enacted the pro- 
gram could not be undertaken for agencies operating during the summer months. 
As a result, the entire amount of the $75 million authorized will not be used in 
fiscal year 1957. However, during the fiscal year 1958 it is anticipated that the 
program will reach the full extent of participation. As a result, it is estimated 
that an additional $157,500 will be required for administrative expenses involved 
in extending the program to all eligible participants. 

(2) An increase of $89,958 in the commodity export program.—This increase 
is due to additional costs for operating on a full-year basis, during the fiscal year 
1958, the activities initiated during 1957 under the cotton products export pro- 
gram and additional workload resulting from revisions made in the operation 
of the wheat export program during the fiscal vear 1957. 

The cotton products export program extends the benefits under the existing 
export prograin for raw cotton to exports of cotton textiles, cotton yarns, and 
spinnable cotton waste manufactured from American upland cotton, thereby 
protecting the competitive position of the domestic cotton industry in relation to 
sales of cotton products manufactured abroad from American cotton purchased 
at export prices. Equalization payments are made on such exported products 
based on their raw cotton content. 

Under the Corporation’s wheat export program, payments in kind are now 
made with respect to wheat exports rather than in cash, and the Corporation 
discontinued making sales at special export prices frem its stocks, except under 
barter contracts. As a result, exporters purchase wheat supplies for export 
primarily through normal commercial channels in the free market. The in- 
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creased demand on free supplies to meet export needs is expected to strengthen 
the market and result in less wheat from current production going under loan. 

(3) Inerease to continue the provision for a contingency reserve of 7 percent, 
$2,780,000—The current administrative expense limitation contains provision 
for a contingency reserve of not less than 7 percent, and it is proposed that 
provision for a similar contingency reserve be included for the fiscal year 1958 
to be made available for use only on approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The administrative expense requirements of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion are directly related to the volume of commodities placed under price- 
support loans, acquired and disposed of. Since the volume of loan and inventory 
operations is, to a large extent, unpredictable, it follows that an estimate of 
administrative expense requirements, based on such tentative program volume 
estimates must of necessity also be highly tentative. 

There are many factors contributing to the uncertainty of the program 
volume estimates upon which this estimate of administrative expense require- 
ments is based. Of major importance is the fact that the 1957 crops, for which 
a large portion of the program volume will occur during the fiscal year 1958, 
have not as yet been planted or produced. Although the estimates are based 
on the assumption that yields for the 1957 crops will be as high as those for the 
1955 crops or as indicated for the 1956 crops, they are also based on the assump- 
tion that substantial acreage reductions will be made in the 1957 crops of the 
basic commodities as a result of the soil-bank program. However, the estimated 
extent to which the soil-bank program will remove acreage from production 
necessarily is based upon goals rather than known facts. 

In addition to the indefinite volume of production in the United States, it 
has been demonstrated that operations of the Corporation are also influenced 
by other uncertainties, such as agricultural production abroad, changes in 
domestic and world economic conditions, and other factors which cannot be 
forecast accurately far in advance of the time of their occurrence. 

For a number of years the Corporation has been compelled to request supple- 
mental appropriations from Congress in order to carry on its operations. The 
time and effort by all concerned required to prepare, justify, and present these 
requests have been costly. As a means of minimizing the necessity for taking 
such action, it is felt that provision of the reserve for CCC funds is very 
important and should be continued. 

(4) An increase of $1,385,542 is required to meet retirement costs under 
Public Law 854, applicable to the base for 1958.—A full explanation of retire- 
ment cost estimates appears in the “Preface” at the beginning of the explana- 
tory notes. 


Functional budget statement 


Function 19456 1957 (esti- 1958 (esti- 
mated) mated) 


1, Program formulation and direction____--- , 311, 150 $4, 223, 802 $4, 745, 702 
2. Fiscal, transportation, and warehousing se rvices.....-------| , 702, 352 1, 863, 280 2, 089, 834 
3. Audit, compliance, and inv: sy Pe EL a icra conan , 541,191 1, 662, 985 1, 815, 439 
4. Program field operations ____- 2 1, 045, | 24, 865, 098 26, 092, 185 
Add | 

Transfers to cooperating agencies..._____.--- 3, 386 384, 840 | 

Contingency reserve __ 

Unobligated balance 


TRA RNOR: 827, can ceennt wdamaaqnuss 





1 Represents portion of special limitation of $1,000,000 for use only to expand sales which it is estimated 
will be unobligated at end of fiscal year. 


FUNCTION 1. PROGRAM FORMULATION AND DIRECTION 


This function includes formulating the programs and program policies; de- 
veloping the operating provisions of the various programs; providing for the 
dissemination of these provisions to producers and segments of industry in- 
volved: and determining and facilitating the means for storing, managing, and 
disposing of commodities acquired as a result of price-support operations. These 
operations are performed by the Board of Directors, the Advisory Board, the 
Administrator, the General Sales Manager of the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, and the CSS Commodity Divisions, and include continuous economic, analyt- 
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ical and other related work required on announced programs and on related 
commodities. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, provides mandatory price support 
for the six busic commodities—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco— 
and for the specific nonbasic commodities—tung nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, 
and the products of milk and butterfat. Price support for wool and mohair is 
mandatory under the National Wool Act of 1954. Price support for other com- 
modities is discretionary. The level of support for designated nonbasic commodi- 
ties and the need for the program as well as the level of support fer other 
commodities must be predicated upon economic and other factors set forth in 
the act of 1949. The impact of these programs upon the national economy must 
be carefully considered. It is necessary to make these analyses not only on 
those commodities involved in price-support programs but also to keep under 
constant surveillance the whole urea of competing and substitute commodities, 
in order to assure that price-support operations will not disadvantageously af- 
fect the prices and marketing of such competing or substitute commodities. 
Actual operations in the field are carried out through the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service commodity offices, and the Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion State and county offices. (See function 4.) 

The principal factors in the increase in estimated cost of this function are 
(1) the reflection on a full-year basis in 1958 of certain barter and stockpiling 
and grain program activities which, of necessity, were expanded during the 
fiscal year 1957 to cope with the large volume of price support activity, and (2) 
the anticipated expansion in connection with the additional outlets under the 
special milk program, as heretofore explained in more detail under the heading 
“Increases and decreases.” Retirement costs under Public Law 854 for fiscal 
year 1958 and increased printing costs of the Government Printing Office re- 
sulting therefrom are also included in the increase under this function. 


FUNCTION 2, PISCAL, TRANSPORTATION, AND STORAGE SERVICES 


These services include (1) determining overall financing, fiscal and accounting 
policy and pricing within approved policies; (2) determining overall policy for 
custody, transportation, and storing; and (3) assisting in the formulation of 
claiins policies and procedures which insure the protection of the interests of 
the Corporation in the settlement of claims. Included also is the technical super- 
vision of these functions and the maintenance of the general books and accounts 
of the Corporation and handling of financing arrangements for all operations of 
the Corporation. 

These functions are performed by the Fiscal and Transportation and Storage 
Services Division and, in addition to providing operational data for the everyday 
management and conduct of the business, they enable the Corporation to comply 
with the multitude of prescribed fiscal, transportation, and property account- 
ability laws and regulations. 

The principal factor in the increase in estimated cost of this function is the 
increased fiscal and financing activity in connection with Public Law 480 and 
other disposal programs and barter and exchange operations, as heretofore ex- 
plained in more detail under the heading “Increases and decreases.” Retirement 
costs under Public Law 854 for fiscal vear 1958 and increased printing costs of 
the Government Printing Office resulting therefrom are also included in the 
increase under this function. 


FUNCTION 3. AUDIT, COMPLIANCE AND INVESTIGATION SERVICES 


These services are performed by the Audit Division and the Compliance and 
Investigation Division to determine whether the funds of the Corporation have 
been properly accounted for and its affairs properly administered, detect fraud 
or program violations and assist in criminal or civil litigation. 

In addition to specific recoveries to the Government resulting from fines, 
penalties, disallowed claims and collection of loans, this work has resulted in 
incalculable benefits derived from the factor of deterrence brought about through 
general knowledge that audits and investigations are being conducted. 

The increase in the estimated cost of this function results from increased 
audit activity in connection with the larger volume of management and disposal 
operations of the Corporation. Retirement costs under Public Law 854 for 
fiscal year 1958 are also included in the increase in this function. 
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FUNCTION 4. PROGRAM FIELD OPERATIONS 


Programs are carried out in the field primarily through 8 Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service commodity offices and 48 State agricultural stabilization and con- 
servation offices. Their functional operations consist of accounting for loans, 
inventories, and costs, and the storage, management, and disposition of inven- 
tories of all commodities. 

The amounts required by the CSS commodity offices during the fiscal years 
1957 and 1958 were determined in the same manner as for previous years. The 
operating budgets for these offices for the current fiscal year have also been 
prepared in this manner. The method used is based upon the monthly ‘‘Work 
Status Report.” This report reflects the actual number of documents (freight 
bills, loading orders, notes, ete.) processed, and the actual man-days required 
for such processing for each office. The estimated program volume to be han- 
dled by each office was converted into the number of documents to be processed 
during each fiscal year. On the basis of experience, as reflected in the Work 
Status Report, the productivity rates expected to be attained were applied to 
the documents to be processed to determine the man-days required. This cov- 
ered all of the expenses of these offices, except funds used for fixed operating 
costs such as supervisory personnel and costs other than personal services which 
were estimated on the basis of past experience. 

The amount of funds required for program field operations is directly related 
to the volume of program operations. The attached table I reflects the volume 
of program operations for the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 and table II reflects the 
volume in terms of man-years and financial requirements for program field 
operations. 

The major increase in the estimated cost of this function is to provide for 
the installation of improved accounting equipment in the CSS commodity offices, 
increased costs of rented office space, and increased costs applicable to the ASC 
State offices. Partially offsetting this increase is a decrease in the estimated 
workload cost for the CSS commodity offices in the fiscal year 1958, as compared 
with the fiscal year 1957. ‘This change is primarily due to an estimated decrease 
in commodity loan and acquisiton activity. The foregoing is explained in more 
detail under the heading “Increases and decreases,” for fiscal year 1958. Re- 
tirement costs under Public Law 854 for fiscal year 1958 are also included in the 
increase under this function. 


Estimated volume of commodities, Commodity Credit Corporation price support and 
storage facility program, fiscal years 1957 and 1958 


| All commodities except | Cotten. (thousand 





























cotton (carlots) ales) 
1957 | 1958 1957 1958 
I. Loan activity: | 
(a) Loans made _- pueahhclicid tier miesandeiiese ae 546, 890 | 501, 305 6, 494 5, 924 
ep eens Sees) ul es 207, 861 153, 011 2, 033 1, 660 
(c) Loans forfeited: 
1. Warehouse stored res mee 145, 121 | 6, 042 | 4, 340 
2. Farm stored -___- : caeoeeee 187,172 | eg et ie 
II. Inventory management: | 
(a) On hand beginning of fiscal year_..__._...._| 1,074,620 | 1, 006, 283 6, 800 | 6, 300 
(6b) Additions: LTS s ak Peres et ae 
1. Purchases . 4 eee 58, 768 TN Bus Sisve occ~ ode ae 
2. Purchase agreement deliveries | 40, 946 | 44,655 |__._- SR Oh ian 
3. Forefeiture of collateral.._......___._- | 337, 855 325, 384 | 6, 042 | 4, 340 
4, Exchanges_ a ely 18, 000 | BELEN, | nin eescutesinl een venenenl 
5. Transfers - - - ; 118, 150 | 105, 150 
Seeded gueetinonestit  igtipamnindbsteeentrterpsiomenll denatenpecnateoeagien —|—— 
Total additions...................-.| 578,719 | 549, 705 | 6, 042 4, 340 
(c) Dispositions: | i | MES ah en Thies Ty eee Ta 
1. Sales... . fo J rota e 460, 966 398, 348 | 6, 542 4, 501 
2. Donations. en atcks pastes 44, 940 | EOE Nid ba cehinp rice tt chiemny pee 
3. Exchanges . 7 ; 18, 000 | OD ene on Sasi dn ciel 
4. Transfers __- Bibs. : | 118, 150 | 105, 150 |__- + paies 
Total dispositions__._._..._.._.._- | 642,056 | 557, 550 | 6, 542 | 4, 501 
(d) On hand, end of fiscal year "1, 006, 283° 998, 438 | , 6, 300 iar 6, 139 








(e) Reconcentrations_- ___...| 426,000 | 386, 000 2, 100 | 1, 900 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russeitit. Now, what do you have with respect to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation ? 

Mr. Beacu. For the Commodity Credit Corporation, the budget 
contains a request for an administrative expense authorization “ot 
$38,400,000, a request for the restoration of capital impairment, and 
reimbursement for special commodity disposal programs. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I would be glad to discuss those briefly, if vou like, or we can insert 


in the record a brief descriptive statement of each of those activities, 
if you like. 


Senator Russerx. Allright. You may offer that for the record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Project statement 





— 
| Increase (+) or decrease (—) | 


| 
Proiect 1956 1957 (esti- |~ 4 | 1958 (esti- 


mated) | Retirement | mated) 
| costs (Public Other 
| | Law 854) | | 















1. Price support program______- $26, 952, 205 $31, 124, 000 | +$1, 330, 500 +$644, 500 $33, 099, 000 





2. Storage facilities program --_-_| 1, 402, 178 | 1, 364, 000 tee | Ss pda | 1, 422, 000 
3. Commodity export program. .-} 99, 050 512, 000 | +22, 042 +89, 958 | 624, 000 
4. Subsidy program (liquida- | 
Shih ahi aie becbinhomaniee ORR Bee ican li encoendeusoatdies siicsieasbansdee piarenncncingigaaieianel 
Contingency reserve... ___- eee ss ee ee +2, 780, 000 | 2, 780, 000 
Total retirement costs 
(Public Law 854)... ....- Dg a eae | (+1, 410, 510) (+16, 650)| (1, 427, 192) 
I aici cle in edd cited | 28, 483, 884 33, (000, 000 +1, 410,542 | +3, 514, 458 37, 925, 000 
Unobligated balance.............| 2, 266,116 |! 600,000 PEED Lacicwesnacsews ' 475, 000 





Total available or estimate.| 30, 750, 000 33, 500, 000 +1, 385, 542 | +3, 514, 458 38, 400, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to | 
increased workload | 





Total a or 
Pe Joesnachont | er 31, 000, 000 








1 Represents portion of special limitation of $1 million for sales onntnistint which it is estimated will be 
unobligated at the end of the fiscal year. 







ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


The budget estimates for the CCC administrative expense limitation authorize 
the use of $38,400,000 of capital funds for this purpose during the fiscal year 
1958. This is an apparent increase of $4,900,000 over funds available during the 
current fiscal year but it involves no stepped-up level of operations. In fact 
the estimates contemplate an overall reduction of 240 man-years of employment. 

As a result of an anticipated slight reduction in the volume of price-support 
operations it is expected that $383,885 less will be required after making pro- 
vision for some increased rentals and other expenses. The increases in this 
budget include provision for a contingency reserve of $2,780,000. On the basis 
of current estimates it is not expected that these funds will be used, but, in line 
with previous policy that has been approved by Congress, it represents a continua- 
tion of our current authority of a 7-percent reserve in recognition of the 
impossibility of forecasting program needs incident to crops the bulk of which 
have not even been planted when these estimates are prepared. This fund is 
held in reserve by the Bureau of the Budget and released only upon their approval. 

An increase of $870,885 is included in this budget for partial costs of installing 
improved accounting equipment in the commodity offices. I believe the com- 
mittee will be particularly interested in this undertaking which has to do with 
steps we have taken in the field of automation. As you know in the course of a 
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year our commodity offices handle literally millions of transactions such as 
loans, freight bills, warehouse receipts, etc. In so doing, extensive use has been 
made of conventional IBM equipment. However, as a result of considerable study 
it has been determined that the electronic computing equipment now available 
offers Many advantages to an agency with our volume of operations. These ad- 
vantages should take many forms—better service to farmers; prompter payments 
of services rendered by warehousemen, carriers, and other handlers of agricul- 
tural commodities; providing faster, more accurate, and more detailed informa- 
tion to CSS and the Congress for management and policy purposes; relieving 
CSS in continually recruiting and training relatively low-salaried personnel where 
turnover is high and tight labor markets exist in many localities; and finally, 
when conversion to the new type equipment is completed, significant monetary 
savings are expected. 

I should like to give one example of our progress in this field. I believe the 
committee will be interested in our cautious and deliberate approach to this 
subject: In Kansas City it is planned to install a computer in September 1957 
to service the 1957 crop price-support programs carried out in a five-state area. 
Advance planning in this office was begun in November 1955—nearly 2 years be- 
fore delivery of the computer. The systems devised by the Kansas City office 
will be made available to the other commodity offices, thus eliminating the 
necessity for those offices having to do the same groundwork. 

Similarly, other offices are studying the feasibility of using such equipment 
in managing the huge inventories of the Corporation, including loading-order 
issuance and settlement, payment of storage charges, applying transit tonnage 
to movement of commodities, and maintaining inventory records and controls. 
No two offices are working on the same project, but, of course, systems perfected 
in one office will be made available to all offices. 

The remaining increases in this budget consist of $89,958 for the commodity- 
export program, primarily arising from placing on a full-year basis the cost 
of the cotton-products-export program initiated this year; $157,500 for expenses 
in connection with the expanded special milk program, and $1,385,542 to meet 
retirement costs being charge to this fund for the first time this year. 


RESTORATION OF CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


The act of March 8, 1938, as amended, authorizes annual appropriations to 
reimburse CCC for its capital impairment. The impairment (realized losses) 
during the fiscal year 1956 was $1,239,788,671. The comparable appropriation 
for 1957, covering 1955 losses, was $929,287,178. 

The price-support losses included in this request amount to $975 million, 
compared with $799 million in the preceding year and interest expenses were 
$180 million and $60 million, respectively. Thus, these items account for $296 
million of the $311 million increase. The increase in the price-support losses 
reflects the accelerated rate of dispositions of commodities during the fiscal year 
1956. The justification statement for this item follows: 


Restoration of capital impairment, Commodity Credit Corporation 


Appropriation act, 1957, and base for 1958 $929, 287, 178 
uuee, Catinere, 190G. 6. ee ane eneaee 1, 239, 788, 671 


Increase (for restoration of capital impairment of CCC for 
1956 activities) : +310, 501, 493 


Project statement 


| Budget esti- 

Project 1957 (1955 | Increase mate 1958 

| impairment) (1956 impair- 
ment 


| 
t 
| 
| 


| 
Restoration of capital impairment - -- $929, 287, 178 |+-$310, 501, 493|$1, 239, 788, 671 


INCREASE 


Public Law 312, 83d Congress, approved March 20, 1954, provided that the 
appraisal of assets to determine the capital impairment shall be on the basis 
of cost to the Corporation. The capital impairment of the Corporation is, there- 
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fore, determined on the basis of losses actually realized. The United States 
Treasury is required by law to appraise the assets and the liabilities of the 
Corporation on this basis as of June 30 of each year. 

The increase of $310,501,493 required for restoration of the capital impairment 
as of June 30, 1956, is the difference between actual realized losses sustained 
during the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. A total of $176 million of the increased 
losses relate to price-support losses. The principal increases by commodities 
were $36 million for corn, $67 million for cotton, $29 million for rice, and $36 
million for barley. In each of these commodities increased quantities were 
sold for export during the fiscal year 1956 at competitive prices. Additional 
quantities of wheat sold under the commodity export program accounts for 
$20 million of the increased losses during the fiscal year 1956 and all other losses 
inereased by $115. million during the year of which $110 million represents a net 
increase in interest expense due to increased borrowings from the Treasury as 
well as increased rates of interest on borrowings from the Treasury. 

The total price-support losses of $975 million incurred during the fiscal year 
1956 includes $400 million incident to donations of commodities, $53 million for 
the program to increase the consumption of fluid milk for children and the armed 
services, $521 million due to losses on sales and miscellaneous program expenses 
of $1 million. The following statement shows a comparison of such losses by 
programs and commodities. 


Comparison of realized losses and gains applicable to restoration of capital 
impairment 


[Million dollars} 
































| 
} 

Program and commodity | 1957 (1955 1958 (1956 | Increase or 
impairment) impairment) decrease(— 





Price support program: 
Basic commodities: 


Comass 260.3 5.602- Peart sy emp iT 5 ere $76 | $112 | $36 
IR cairns : ‘ : 21 66 | i7 
es : ee oe eee 2 | 9 | 7 
Peper ees E 3 : 210 19 | 29 
Tobacco. .____- . | 9) (i 


Wes SECS Seis 127 





Total basic_____- 






andatory nonbasie commodities 


Butter (including gil) .._. acetate w cui oe .| 219 | 215 | —4 
Cheese__- ; niioins bee 76 | s4 8 
Milk, nonfat dry 3 | 118 | 95 —%B 
School milk program ; ‘ nt | 22 45 | 23 
Armed services and veterans milk___- vr : 4 7 | 3 
Wool a eee . 1 i 6 
Other_- 2} 


Total mandatory nonbasi¢ 


Other nonbasie commodities 


Barley- “ ‘ 14 50 | 36 
Beans, dry edible } 4 4 5 
Cottonséed producis 59 44 | —15 
Flaxseed. __ t 15 2 —13 
Linseed oil. 7 6 —| 
Oats : ‘ 14 16 | 2 
Rye ..-- ; 3 8 5 
Seeds 4 10 | fi 
Sorghums, grain 42 63 21 


Other_. 
Total other nonbasic 


Total price-support program - ; eg 
Commodity export program . f 7 20 
Other programs. . 21 21 

Interest, administrative, and other (net ; | 81 | 196 115 





Total realized losses. 


1 Less than 44 million. 
2 Denotes gains. 
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SpecraL COMMODITY DiIsPosaL PROGRAMS 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The funds and facilities of the Commodity Credit Corporation have been 
utilized to carry out programs outside of its regular functions but involving 
the disposition of surplus agricultural commodities for which the Corporation is 
authorized to be reimbursed under the following specific legislation. 

1. International Wheat Agreement.—This agreement operates to provide an 
assured market for wheat to exporting countries and assured supplies of wheat 
to importing countries, at stable and equitable prices. 

Under authority contained in the International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949, 
as amended (7 U.S. C. 1641-1642), capital funds of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion were used to pay in fiscal year 1956 (a) the difference between the prevail- 
ing price under the agreement and the domestic market price of wheat, and (bd) 
administrative and interest costs. Effective September 4, 1956, the payment of 
this differential for wheat exported under the agreement is paid in CCC stocks 
of wheat rather than in cash. A cash payment will continue to be made for 
flour. The act also authorizes appropriations to reimburse the Corporation 
for costs incurred. 


J 


2. Emergency famine relief to friendly peoples.—The act of August 7, 1953 
(67 Stat. 476), djrected the Commodjty Credit Corporation to make its stocks of 
agricultural commodities available to the President through March 15, 1954, for 
furnishing emergency assistance to friendly peoples in meeting famine or other 
urgent relief requirements. The act also authorized the appropriation of funds 
to reimburse the Corporation for its investment in such commodities including 
handling and the cost incurred in making deliveries. Operations under this 
act have been completed and the Commodity Credit Corporation reimbursed 
therefor by appropriation of $9,545,830 contained in the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act 1956. 

Title II of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
Public Law 480, as amended (7 U. 8. C. 1708, 1721-1724), directs the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to make its surplus stocks of agricultural commodities avail- 
able to the President for famine relief and other assistance to friendly nations 
and populations through June 30, 1957, and authorizes the appropriation of not 
more than $500 million to reimburse the Corporation. 

3. Sales of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies.—Title I 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, Public Law 
480, as amended (7 U. S. C. 1701-1709), authorizes the President, until June 
30, 1957, to carry out a program for the sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
for foreign currencies. The act provides that Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall make available for sale to domestic exporters surplus agricultural com- 
modities heretofore or hereafter acquired by the Corporation in the adminis- 
tration of its price-support operations, and shall make funds available to finance 
the sale and exportation of surplus agricultural commodities, whether from pri- 
vate stocks or from stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The act further provides various specified uses of the foreign currencies by 
any department or agency of the Government and requires reimbursement to 
Commodity Credit Corporation by the agency using such funds if appropriations 
have been made for any of the specified uses. To the extent the Corporation 
is not thus reimbursed by other agencies, the act authorizes appropriations to 
reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for its investment in commodities used 
under the act including processing, packaging, transportation, and handling costs, 
and for costs incurred in financing the exportation of commodities, and limits 
transactions requiring appropriations to $3 billion. 

4. Transfer of hay and pasture seeds.—The act of July 26, 1954 (68 Stat. 529) 
provided for the transfer of hay and pasture seed acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the price-support program to the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture; the Fish and Wildlife Service, Interior Depart- 
ment; and the Bureau of Land Management, Interior Department; and author- 
ized the appropriation of funds to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for its investment in the seeds transferred pursuant to the act. An appropria- 
tion was made in 1957 to cover reimbursement for operations during fiscal year 
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1955 in the amount of $184,678. No further activity has occurred under this 
program. 


Appropriation act, 1957 and base for 1958 $257, 420, 988 
Budget estimate, 195: 824, 414, 129 


Increase +566, 993, 141 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1958 


Decrease in net costs of the Commodity Credit Corporation in 

earrying out the International Wheat Agreement —$8, 199, 544 
Increase for emergency famine relief to friendly peoples +5, 854, 591 
Increase for costs incurred in the sale of surplus agricultural com- 

modities for foreign currencies +569, 522, 772 
Decrease due to completion of operation under the program for 

transfer of hay and pasture seeds to Federal land-adminis- 

Ceretie’ Benet i a a os ss ase se 2 es —184, 678 


Project statement 
sone uae ee | 
| 1957 appro- | Increase 1958 (esti- 
priation | (+) or de- mated) 
crease (—) | 


Project 


International Wheat Agreement .| $57,378,551 | $101, 130,155 | —$8,199,544 | $92, 930, 611 


1. 
2. Emergency famine relief to friendly proples. , 537,154 | 88, 628, 927 +5, 854, 591 94, 483, 518 
3. Sales of surplus agr icultural commodities for | | | 

foreign currencies 67, 477, 228 | +569, 522, 772 637, 000, 000 
4. Transfer of hay and pasture seeds___ ' su ‘ | ! 184, 678 — 184, 678 |.....-.--- : 


Total ___- if, 915, 705 | 257, 420, 988 '+ 566, 993,141 | 824, 414, 129 


1 Includes unobligated balance of $733. 
INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) International Wheat Agreement 


The decrease of $8,199,544 is composed of the following: 

A. Program costs.—The decrease in program costs results from a decreased 
volume of exports from 131,567,381 bushels in the fiscal year 1955 to 123,350,130 
bushels in the fiscal year 1956 and a decrease in the spread between the do- 
mestic market price of wheat and the prevailing sales price under the agree- 
ment from 75 cents per bushel in the fiscal year 1955 to 73 cents per bushel 
in the fiscal year 1956. 

B. Interest costs.—Increased interest costs result from an increase in the 
average interest rate, partially offset by a decrease in program costs. 

C. Total costs —Following is a summary comparing the program and interest 
costs reflected in the budget estimate with the appropriation for 1957 and a table 
showing the details, by country, of the amounts included in the 1957 appropria- 
tion and the 1958 budget 


1957 appro- Change 1958 esti- 
| priation mate 


Program costs _ _-- $98, 674, 507 | —$8, 817, 922 $89, 856, 585 
Interest costs - - ; 2, 455, 648 _ +618, 378 | 3, 074, 026 


Total. -_-- . 101, 130,155 | —8, 199, 544 92, 930, 6 il 
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Wheat and wheat flour (bushel equivalent) exported from the United States pursuant 
to the terms of the International Wheat Agreement 





Fiscal year 1957 appropriation Fiscal year 1958 appropriation 























































1955 program | 1956 program 
Importing country | “ql 
| | Average ofos Average 
Bushels Amount | costto | Bushels | Amount cost to 
| due CCC | CCC per} due CCC | CCC per 
| bushel | bushel 

Austria - 1,983,121 | $1, 301, 339 $0.66 | 1,474,531 | $1,179, 519 $0. 80 
Belgium --- | 5,249,601 | 3,815, 392 | .73 | 4,119, 547 3, 220, 775 -78 
Bolivia... ._--- | 743,988 | 578, 905 | .78 | 1,885,570 | 1,498, 063 .79 
Brazil__.......- -| 5,178,856 | 3, 056, 280 | .59 | 2,490,046 | 1,638, 090 . 66 
Costa Rica__--- : 724, 979 | 631, 335 . 87 623, 316 535, 130 | . 86 
Cuba_ ; a 5, 104, 518 4, 783, 658 | . 94 6, 103,195 | 5, 145, 455 - 84 
Denmark Lon ee eee 943, 992 837, 454 . 89 
Dominican Republic 532, 056 501, 533 . 94 625,855 | 520, 308 83 
Ecuador -- | 288, 060 188, 485 . 65 | 332, 359 | 231, 461 -70 
Egypt-- ‘ ‘ 414, 874 | 392, 022 | . 94 6, 459, 687 4, 897, 465 . 76 
E] Salvador ; .---| _ 481,382 | 438, 562 -91 | 553, 552 460, 442 . 83 
Germany - ‘ | 25, 465,129 | 17, 309, 970 - 68 | 17,042,492 | 11, 157, 434 | . 6 
Greece ; | 12,045,368 | 9, 145, 359 . 76 10, 027, 384 6, 736, 328 . 67 
Guatemala | 742, 570 556, 863 | Pf 796, 108 635, 931 80 
Haiti_-.. “ . 1, 473, 283 | 1, 393, 895 | . 95 1, 372, 497 1, 126, 355 . 82 
Honduras... -| "444, 989 376, 322 | 85 399, 987 308, 551 | 77 
Teeland - - | 35, 344 29, 621 | . 84 29, 905 22, 520 —— 
India... __.....| 5,851,400 | 3,895, 634 | "73 | 6,862,635 | 4,514,854 | 66 
Indonesia ; 374, 131 | 358, 965 | . 96 | 424, 502 | 425, 553 | 1,00 
Ireland... cS iat Bs 381 250, 369 | 66 384,533 | 253, 792 | . 66 
eRe dec cesincaoeie Gia cic sa area } 5, 265, 113 . 85 

live cen ditt dilladdindieosssnateive adil } | | 14, 696, 207 | 9, 576, 210 . 65 
I shivtistsclbi lca dtiendend nualicaaiioua Sch abhi: tenement aed catin | 208, 003 175, 546 4 
Se eee sda] 1, 773, 417 | 1, 394, 852 | .79 | 366, 515 274, 886 75 
Dc nisslacanaiaenct tase sonneceese| 1, 580, 110 | 1, 518, 004 | - 96 911, 716 793, 485 . 87 
I hilks onsnntnncmaneutntddndein | 42, 087 | 39, 774 | . 94 36, 463 30, 990 . 85 
ss SSE ae | 150, 000 | 107, 400 | = 3, 969,845 | 2,670,402 . 67 
Netherlands. - pibtwbpeedtiannginnaeall | 15,052,607 | 11, 693, 139 | a 8 | 10, 861, 666 8, 487, 436 . 78 
eases. ........--- otseudatinan 238, 717 213, 685 | "89 | 227, 956 184, 909 .81 
Norway ........- sashes eteicerspe ae 4, 069, 742 | - 75 | 3, 071, 332 2, 313, 872 75 
— saceiluialacenaeenmdada = 423, 459 371, 458 | 88 | 483, 624 409, 137 | 85 
aieitbtlnaetinsxs ssenonotes me axmepnacasecaheeaere | 761, 893 | 553, 664 | . 73 | 36, 115 | 30, 410 | .&4 
Philippines. sidaguiptiiaapiacciacabiananaae 4, 052, 965 4, 077, 485 | 1.01 | 3,617,061 | 3,105, 585 | . 86 
Portugal. Se eeesnaesnesesn| 2, 128,985 | 1, 561, 794 | .73 | 3,658,959 | 2,783,791 - 76 
Portuguese India. asicnqabin gluse so onsen 1, 120 980 | . 88 
ST UERL « annewbcicaees ¥ 748, 609 | 714, 093 95 794, 542 687, 286 | . 87 
RN eS ee dba de } 338, 690 199, 827 59 | 3, 070, 915 1, 767, 855 . 58 
Union of South Africa__...-..-...| 2, 067, 629 1, 414, 796 | .68 | 1,045,025 740, 972 71 
United Kingdom. ...--..---- ayia stl cote deed eaacieined pieced sets thats nia 2, 318 1, 959 | - 85 
Vatican City. _....._. sadbawwl 559, 472 389, 833 | .70 | 364, 675 217, 736 | .60 
sic oc Rn cee | 3,011,900 2, 797, 644 -93 | 3,541, 061 2, 871, 921 | .81 
Yugoslavia _-_- ee hea 253 10, 276 | ota. Mm B OA, 735 3, 121, 861 | . 86 
Unidentified collections otek of, Rp OM [oan oeanstos Ba a 

















Total payment. -___-. |131, 567, 381 | 98, 482, 076 75 |123, 350, 130 | 89, 679, 958 | 73 
PEMITATEEIVO C086... .. ncccine ~entnoneennesees TMI icciinttincndniniee |---~---2->-- EE Uicteensnn 
| SS SS eee SS SS a{ ens SS 
Total program cost - -- .|.a---2---..} 98, 674, 507 | 76 |...-.....--.| 89, 856, 585 7 
Bbareae to’ SUI BO 6 ios Soon becinsc cus 2, 455, 648 02 Bermrer .| 3,074,026 | .02 
esas re eee eee Re a cob 
Grand total...........-- --|181, 867, 381 | [101, 130, 155 77 |123, 350, 130 | 92, 990, 611 | 15 

} ! ' 


(2) Emergency famine relief to friendly peoples 


The increase of $5 (854,591 is composed of the following : 

A. Program costs—An increase of $4,653,898 resulting from an increase in 
program activity. The Commodity Credit Corporation delivered 440,522 long 
tons of agricultural commodities in fiscal year 1956 compared with 584,370 long 
tons delivered in fiscal year 1955. Heavier deliveries in 1956 for dairy products, 
rice, and cottonseed were offset by a decrease in quantities of grain delivered. 

B. Interest costs—Increased interest costs of $1,200,693 results partially from 
the increase in program costs and partially from the increase in the average 
annual interest rate. 

C. Total costs—Following is a summary comparing the program and interest 
costs reflected in the budget estimate with the appropriation for 1957 and a 
table showing the details by commodity of the amounts included in the 1957 
appropriation and the 1958 budget estimate. 
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| 
1957 appro- | Change | 1958 esti- 
priation mate 


Program costs_______- 0% ...-| $86, 623, 135 | +$4,653,898 | $91,277,033 
Interest costs : : 2 2,005,792 | +1, 200, 693 3, 206, 485 


i +... ie me Cee ye ry 





Emergency famine relief to friendly peoples 
| | 
| Fiscal year 1955 | Fiseal year 1956 
Unit of = a a) ” salt 
Program measure | | 
| Quantity | Sales | Quantity Sales 
| | proceeds | | proceeds 


} | 
Cotton, extra long staple _...| Bales Lge nba beats semana $1, 337, 536 
Cotton, upland____- : -| do 4,842 | $908. 755 : | 5,087, 683 
Butter . : 3 Pounds | 6,466,097 | 4,781, 578 5, | 4,526, 456 
Butter oi] ___ 5 und _..do s -| 2,143, 262 2, 042, 625 | 207, £ j 171, 688 
Oneese.....-.... hc ee 4, 254, 483 2,010, 647 | 22, . | 10, 323, 501 
Milk, dried_______- ‘ ee ..--.| 11, 253, 365 2, 486, 007 | 24, > | 4,906, 613 
Barley Mr ea) LT . __..| Bushels 79, 200 167, 001 3, 361, 234 
Beans, dry edible | Hundred- | 178, 306 1, 851, 551 . | 4, 287,000 

| weight. | 
Corn... - Le | Bushels______ 3, 301, 508 7, 986, 824 : ,899 | 3, 628, 868 
Cornmeal : _..| Pounds | 2, 203, 350 124,717 | 
Rice, milled.__....._.__- | Hundred- 305, 962 | 3,801, 672 , 940, 84° , 366, 820 

| weight. | 
Beye fotr.: 225020" .<... ......| Pounds-.-. | 1,102, 100 94, 055 , ‘ i 
Wheat i e : Bushels_ | 15, 934,079 | 50,471,741 | 9, , 868 | 222, 873 
Wheat flour______- | Pounds_.....-| 68,890,850 | 5,372,676 | 58,166,152 | 4, 228, 178 
Cottonseed oil, refined______- ; _..do | 17, 097, 885 4, 433, 286 | , T52 , 828, 533 


|- - an ae 











Total program................... cei ous | 86, 623,135 |_- | 91, 277, 033 
Interest 2, 005, 7 ninnadad 3, 206, 485 


Appropriation 1957 and estimate | | 88,628,927 |.......-.--.| 94, 483, 518 





1958, 
' 


(3) Sales of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies 


The increase of $569,522,772 is composed of the following : 

A. Program costs.—An increase of $487,798,826 results from a greatly expanded 
program as reflected by the 2,995,914 long tons of agricultural commodities deliv- 
ered from CCC’s stocks during fiscal year 1956, compared with the 895,459 long 
tons delivered during fiscal year 1955. Heavier deliveries of wheat, cottonseed 
oil, and butter; and the addition of cheese, dried milk, rice, and corn to the 
program were primarily responsible for the increase. 

B. Dollars received for foreign currency.—The amount of $10,793,477 was 
received from other United States Government agencies during fiscal year 1956 
for foreign currencies used by them for programs for which appropriated funds 
are available. No reimbursements of this type were received by CCC during 
fiscal year 1955. 

C. Provision for future reimbursement.—The 1957 appropriation, $64,626,225, 
represented the amount of foreign currencies required to be deposited through 
June 30, 1955, for commodities exported. In the absence of any basis for deter- 
mining possible future recoveries the full amount was deducted from the appro- 
priation estimate. As of June 30, 1956, an analysis was made of the allocations 
of foreign currencies to reimbursable uses and was compared with actual col- 
lections and uses to that date. As a result, it is estimated that $66,344,455 may 
be received for the currencies on deposit. Provision for losses due to exchange 
rate fluctuations is estimated at $7,963,650, leaving a net amount to be reimbursed 
in dollars of $58,380,805, or a decrease of $6,245,420 in the comparable deduction 
from the 1957 appropriation. 

D. Interest—The increase of $21,645,778 is the result of (7) increased program 
volume, (0) interest accruing on unrestored balances of prior-year operations, 
and (c) an increase in the average annual interest rate. 
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E. Tetal costs:—Following is a summary of total costs and recoveries included 
in the, 1957 appropriation and the 1958 estimates together with a table showing 
the commodity detail of Commodity Credit Corporation stocks furnished and 


costs of financing private stocks and ocean transportation : 





Deduct reimbursements: 
Wt GUN a ion occncmeounne 
In future years 


Appropriation required 


! 


| 1957 appro- | 
riation | 


Pp 


| 
sai ale ate y caene: jusoct Da 
| 


= 164, 632 | +$487, 798,826 | $616, 963, 


| 182, 103, 453 | 


64, 626, 225 
67, 477, 228 | 


| 
Increase 


1958 estimate 
458 
+21, 645, 778 24, 584, 599 
64, 626, 225 64, 626, 225 
+574, 070, 829 706, 174, 282 


+10, 793,477 | 10, 798, 477 
—6, 245,420 | 58, 380, 805 


+569, 522,772 | 637, 000, 000 


Sales of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies 


Program 


CCC STOCKS 


Cotton, upland -. 
Butter --- 
Cheese _ - - 

Milk, dried_- 
Barley. 

Beans, dry edible. 


Grain sorghums. . 
ite Fe 
Rice, mille d_- 


‘ | Hundredw eight. 


} dearincgemmmeaiginas 


Unit of measure 
Quantity 


| 
ae 
| 


Bales iu 
Pounds. . --- 
oldtisoerbechd 
tin ecctin ditphtiin teh 
| Bushe Is__- 
| Hundredweight. 
| Bushel]s_---- 1 
| Hundredweight- hei 4 
Bushels- ---- 3, 439, 571 


Fiscal year 1955 


Program 
costs 


$8, 212, 745 | 
1, 780, 7 751 


1, 528, 763 | 
3, 543, 767 | 


Fiscal year 1956 


Quantity Program 


costs 


12, 176, 424 
4, 765, 361 
20, 373 

, 889, 991 
073 


78, 459, 064 
8, 482, 993 | 


hi 24, 915, 036 | 
46, 166, 200 


Wheat... See uae oe 
Cottonseed oil, | refined __- 
Linseed oi]_....--- 


3 
2, 202. 
1, 306, 264 
1, 655, 382 
Bushels_-- 94, 727, 743 
Pounds. -- 130, 937, 070 
cs 690, 654 





111, 231, 307 | 
17, 933, 325 | _- 


129, 164, 632 |......-.- 


Total CCC stocks. 
Private stocks and 
transportation 


ocean 





-| 248, 959, 395 


Total program costs. ....|...-..-- | 616, 963, 458 





(4) Transfer of hay and pasture seeds 


The decrease of $184,678 results from the completion of operations 
under this program. The 1957 appropriation act reimbursed the 
Corporation for its 1955 program costs involved in delivery of seed to 
Federal] land-administering agencies. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


This program provides assured markets for wheat to exporting countries 
and assured supplies of wheat to importing countries at stable and equitable 
prices. Capital funds of CCC are used to finance the differences between the 
selling price prevailing under the agreement and the domestic market price. 
Prior to September 4, 1956, payment was in cash for both wheat and flour 
exported under the agreement. Since that date payment has been in wheat 
from CCC stocks when wheat is exported and in cash when flour is exported. 

The costs of the program are recorded in the books of the CCC as they are 
incurred. The appropriation request is the total of these costs for the fiscal 
year 1956, including interest actually paid by CCC for funds borrowed from 
the Treasury and an estimate of interest costs up to the date of reimbursement. 

The decrease from the 1957 appropriation is the result of a reduction in the 
number of bushels exported and a 2-cent decrease in the cost per bushel in the 
average payment. This decrease is slightly offset by an increase in interest 
costs to CCC. 
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EMERGENCY FAMINE RELIEF TO FRIENDLY PEOPLES 


Title II of Public Law 480 enables the President to furnish emergency assist- 
ance to friendly nations or to friendly populations by authorizing the transfer, 
on a grant basis, of surplus agricultural commodities from CCC stocks to assist 
programs undertaken with friendly governments or through voluntary relief 
agencies. 

The requested appropriation consists of the CCC investment in the commodities 
delivered during the fiscal year 1956, plus estimated interest to the date of 
recovery. 

The increase above the 1957 appropriation is the result of an increase ‘in 
deliveries under the program and an increase in the interest rate paid by CCC. 


SALES OF 





SURPLUS COMMODITIES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Title I of Public Law 480 authorizes the President to enter into agreements 
with friendly nations or organizations of friendly nations for the sale of agri- 
cultural commodities for foreign currencies. The main efforts of the program 
are directed toward the reduction of Government stocks, promoting world mar- 
kets, and to foster in other ways the foreign policy of the United States by 
specifying certain uses for these currencies. 

The act authorizes appropriations of not to exceed $3 billion to reimburse 
the Corporation for its net cost in carrying out this program. The estimate of 
$637 million covers unreimbursed costs of operation through 1956 (including in- 
terest through June 30, 1957) amounting to $695 million less $58 million, repre- 
senting the dollar equivalent of various foreign currencies on deposit for agri- 
cultural commodities exported as of June 30, 1956, for which the Corporation 
may eventually be reimbursed in dollars by other Government agencies using the 
foreign currencies. 

The increase in the 1958 appropriation is due primarily to a heavier volume of 
sales, but increased interest expense is also involved. 


TRANSFER OF HAY AND PASTURE SEEDS 


The act of July 26, 1954, authorized the transfer of surplus hay and pasture 
seeds from CCC stocks to the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture; the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Interior Department ; and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Interior Deparment, for the purpose of seeding grazing lands administered 
by them. The COCC’s investment in the seed transferred, including interest to 
recovery date, was fully reimbursed in the 1957 appropriation. The 1958 esti- 
mate, therefore, does not include any request for this program. 


SUGAR ACT PROGRAM 


Senator Russeiti. That concludes the Commodity Credit. items, I 
believe ? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir. 

We have not discussed the Sugar Act program or the acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quota program. That Sugar Act is the act which 
was before the Congress last year and was extended to December 31, 
1960. 

Senator Russert. How much administrative expense increase is 
there ? 

Mr. Beacu. The administrative expenses there are $2,124,500, the 
same as for 1957, exeept for retirement costs. I would be glad to 
insert in the record here a more detailed explanation of the estimates 
and one for the acreage allotment and marketing quota program. 
Senator Russeii. Very well. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


SuGAaR Act PROGRAM 


The Sugar Act of 1948 was amended and extended, until December 31, 1960, 
during the last session of the Congress. One of the major changes made was 
to restore to domestic producers their historic share in the growth of the United 
States sugar market. 

Sugar surpluses, which have characterized the world supply situation during 
the past several years, have been depleted. Part of the depletion has resulted 
from unfavorable growing conditions in the Caribbean and Europe, increased 
consumption, and accelerated demand for larger inventories brought about pri- 
marily by the Suez Canal and other foreign developments. International develop- 
ments, together with other factors, such as the threat of and later the longshore- 
men’s strike on the east coast, have resulted in the Department’s taking numerous 
actions to assure adequate supplies of sugar to United States consumers. In 
this connection, United States consumer requirements for 1956, which were 
initially established at 8,350,000, were raised progressively to 9 million tons. 
The requirements for 1957, established in December 1956 at 8,800,000 tons, were 
raised early in January to 9 million tons. 

The estimate submitted for the fiscal year 1958 is $4,600,000 larger than the 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1957. This increase is brought about primarily 
by the increased production in domestic areas resulting from their participation 
in the growth of the United States market. Currently estimated 1957 sugar-crop 
production is 5,140,000 tons, or 342,000 tons greater than for the 1956 crop, 
requiring payments to producers of $71,628,285. In addition, $15,703,049 is 
required to complete payments on the 1956-57 Puerto Rican crop and $2,124,500 
for operating expenses, making total requirements of $89,455,834 for the fiscal 
year 1958. 

The estimate for the fiscal year 1958 is $72,200,000 or $17,255,834 less than the 
estimated requirements. The estimate contemplates a deferral of this amount 
until the fiscal year 1959 for payments on the 1957-58 Puerto Rican sugar crop. 
Deferral of the Puerto Rican crop payments is possible because payments on the 
1957-58 crop would not customarily be made until the beginning of the 1959 
fiscal year. The estimate for operating expenses in the fiscal year 1958 is 
$2,124,500 or $62,500 greater than in the 1957 appropriation. This increase rep- 
resents this appropriation’s share of the contribution to the employees’ retire- 
ment fund pursuant to Public Law 854. 

Of the total amount requested in the fiscal year 1958, approximately 97 percent 
will be used for making mandatory payments to sugar producers. These obli- 
gations to the Government, however, are offset by tax collections levied on sugar 
imported or manufactured in this country. From inception of the sugar pro- 
grum in 1988, through 1956, tax collections have exceeded total expenditures 
under the program by $342,491,130. 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


The 1958 estimate for carrying out these programs is $43 million, an increase 
of $2,037,000 over funds available in fiscal year 1957. The estimate assumes 
continuation of acreage allotments and marketing quotas on the 1957 and 1958 
crops of tobacco, peanuts, wheat, cotton, and rice, and acreage allotments on the 
1957 and 1958 crops of corn. Programs have now been announced for the 1957 
crops of all basic commodities. 

The net increase of $2,087,000 is composed of (1) an increase of $2,285,000, 
this appropriation’s share of the second year’s cost of the 3-year program to 
increase salaries of county office employees to a level equal to that of Federal 
employees and employees of private industry for comparable work; (2) an 
increase of $291,000, this appropriation’s contribution to the retirement fund 
pursuant to Public Law 854, and (3) a decrease of $539,000 resulting from 
anticipated savings due to concurrent operations under the acreage allotment 
and marketing quota and soil bank programs. However, because of the variation 
in jobs under each of the programs and the timing of the jobs, very few lend 
themselves to concurrent operation. 

Under the acreage allotment and marketing quota programs, the national acre- 
age allotment is divided among the States or counties on the basis of production 
history for a specified number of years, taking into consideration adjustments 
which may be required for production trends, abnormal weather conditions, 
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previous allotments, ete. ‘The State or county allotments are then apportioned 
among eligible farms on the. basis.of factors.set forth in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938. This involves work, such as gathering and compiling basic 
data, establishing allotments, issuing allotment notices and marketing cards, 
measuring and computing acreage, etc., for over 5 million farms. 

When marketing quotas are in effect, compliance with acreage allotments is 
mandatory. Farmers cannot receive a marketing card, without which they 
cannot sell their crop, until performance has been checked. This work must 
be done as quickly as possible when seasonal development of the crop and 
weather conditions permit before marketings for the various commodities 
begin—July 1 for flue-cured tobacco and wheat, August 1 for peanuts, cotton, 
and rice, and October 1, for the other kinds of quota tobacco and corn. 

During the fiscal year 1956,. performance checking was completed on ap- 
proximately 48 percent of the 1956 tobacco allotment farms, 54 percent of 
peanut farms, 95 percent of wheat farms, 65 percent of cotton farms, and 43 
percent of rice farms. Compliance checking of 1956 allotment farms was 
completed in the early months of the fiscal year 1957. It is contemplated that 
compliance checking of the 1957 and 1958 crops of these commodities in the 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958 will follow the same pattern as in 1956. 

Normally about 65 percent of the corn allotment farms are measured. In the 
fiscal year 1956, measurement was discontinued on June 1, inasmuch as the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 made acreage allotments on the 1956 crop ineffective. 
It is planned to measure 19 percent of the 1957 allotment farms in the fiscal year 
1957 and 46 percent of the 1957, plus 19 percent of the 1958 allotment farms 
in the fiscal year 1958. 

SUGAR TAX COLLECTIONS 


Senator Russet. Now, do you have any figures there to indicate 
how much was collected from the tax last year over and above the 
total cost of the program, maintenance and administration ? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes; I have those figures here. 

For the fiscal year 1956 we collected a total of $87,700,321 in taxes 
and the total obligations under the Sugar Act were $59,600,000. 

For the fiscal year 1957 the estimate is $84,500,000 in taxes and an 
obligation of $67,600,000 under the Sugar Act. 

Over the entire period since the act started, there has been about 
$300 million excess tax collections over the cost of the Sugar Act. 

Senator Russett. That margin has decreased slightly in recent 
years, has it not? 

Mr. Bracu. It decreased slightly this last year because of the in- 
crease in total payments under the Sugar Act. In other years—1954, 
1955, and 1956—it has been about the same. In fact, it increased 
slightly in those years. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE PERSON NEL 


Senator Russert. How many new jobs are you asking for in your 
increase of administrative costs of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion ? 

Mr. Bracn. Actually, the estimate contemplates a smaller number 
of man-years of employment for the fiscal year 1958 than we are 
using in the fiscal year 1957. 

We are anticipating using 5,107.6 man-years in 1957, including the 
supplementals now before the Congress, as compared with 4,868.4 in 
fiscal year 1958. 

There is a point there, Senator Russell, that is of importance. We 
are steadily increasing the effectiveness or efficiency of our Com- 
modity offices through a system of almost daily surveillance of the 
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work methods. In this year the production rate is running 10 percent 
above last year. 

As compared with the 1952 figures, our production rates are around 
85 to 90 percent above the 1952 level. 

Senator Russety. It is a little hard for me to understand how you 
are going to decrease your man-hours when you are asking for approxi- 
mately $5 million more. Would all of that go into the retirement 
fund? 

Mr. Bracu. The largest portion of that money is a contingency 
reserve, which will not be used unless the volume of business increased 
beyond what the present estimates indicate. 

Senator Russeit. Well, we have had that happen in the past. 

Mr. Bracn. Yes, sir; but it would not be counted in determining 
estimated man-years. It would only be used if the Budget Bureau 
approved its release. 

Senator Russetu. Have you not used that in the past ? 

Mr. Bracn. Yes; that is reflected in our 1957 use in man-years, but 
our estimate is based upon the actual amount of manpower that we 
intend to use based on the underlying estimates of program volume 
and then there is added to that the amount of the reserve for unfore- 
seen change in program volume which nobody can predict. 

Senator Russery. Then is your “contingency reserve expenditure” 
reflected in your programed field operations? 

Mr. Beacn. In 1957, it was reflected primarily in programed field 
operations, yes, sir. It would be primarily on the program field oper- 
ations, which represent largely the operations of the eight Commodity 
offices. which handle the accounting, merchandising and management 
of the inventories of the Corporation, and also in the State offices which 
supervise the county office work under the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion program. 

Senator Russet. If that is included in the item, I still do not 
understand it. The program operation showed $26 million for next 
year, plus your contingency of $2.7 million as compared with 
$24.865.000 for 1957. 

Mr. Breacu. The estimate is made on the basis of the actual amount 
of costs that we anticipate it would take to carry out the work, and 
therefore, in the fiscal 1958 we compare that with the actual cost of 
fiscal year 1957, whether or not the cost was met from a contingency 
reserve. Then to the estimated actual cost which we estimate will be 
required in the fiscal year 1958 we add an amount of $2,780,000 to cover 
possible changes in program volume. This amounts to 7 percent. 
That is the basis for its determination. 

The reserve is only usable when the whole estimate of program 
volume is drastically changed. There is, in addition in these estimates, 
an increase in the funds required for other than personnel. We were 
required to set up an office in New York for the Commodity export 
program. 

COTTON EXPORT 


Mr. McLarty. For cotton. 
Mr. Bracu. For cotton. This office pays the export subsidy on 


cotton materials, and that would be placed on a full-year basis in the 
fiscal vear 1958. . 
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We also will spend an additional $157,500 on the special school milk 
program. 

There is, in addition, an increase in our estimate for further im- 
provement in the installation of approved accounting equipment. 
That is $875,000. Those are all in the figure of $38, 4.00, 000, less the 
$2,780,000. The $2,780,000 is the reserve. 

Senator Russrr. If you do not use your reserve, your man-hours 
will be slightly less and if you do it could be more? 

Mr. Bracu. If we do, it will be more; yes, sir. 

Last year we had a supplemental. 

Senator Russeii. You have a supplemental over here now, have you 
not ? 

Mr. Breacu. Yes; we used all of the reserve and had to request a 
supplemental besides. We are hopeful that we will be able to avoid 
a supplemental, next year, with this reserve. 

Senator Russeii. Now, if you will offer all of that material for the 
record, I think that will conclude this hearing. 

(T he material referred to appears on pp. 720-730.) 

Senator Russet. We will recess until tomorrow morning at 10:30 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., Tuesday, May 
recessed until 10:30 a. m. , Wednesday, May 8 
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95 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 8, 1957 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., in room F-37, the Capitol, 
Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Russell, Hill, Stennis, Dworshak, and Aiken. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
EXTENSION SERVICE 
COUNTY AGENTS AND EXTENSION WORKERS 
OPENING STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 


Senator Russett. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning we will begin hearing the witnesses who do not 
appear in formal support of the estimates submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the appropriations for fiscal year 1958. 

The first witnesses that were listed to appear this morning were 
Mr. Sanders Mercer, of Sandersville, Ga., and Mr. Fletcher N. Far- 
s.r, of Dadeville, Ala. 

he Chair has received a telegram from Mr. Mercer advising that 
developments have prevented his attendance. 

Mr. Farrington will present the views of the Alabama Association 
of County Agents in the matter in which they are interested. 

Senator Hill, of Alabama, who is one of the most distinguished 
members of the Appropriations Committee, is with us this morning. 

We will be very happy, Senator, to have you present Mr. Far- 
rington. 

Senator Hity. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, the needs of county agents and extension workers 
for salary, for travel, for office equipment, having come to the atten- 
tion of the Alabama delegation in Congress, the Alabama delegation 
has asked Mr. Farrington if he would come this morning and present 
this situation to the committee. 

Mr. Farrington is a former president of the National Association 
of County Agents. He is the county agent of Tallapoosa County, 
Ala. In Tallapoosa County he has done a really remarkable sob 
The story of the accomplishments in soil conservation, in the diversi- 
fication, in the increased production, and strengthening of the farmers 
economic wellbeing, and in the growth and advancement of the 
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economy of Tallapoosa County, under Mr. Farrington’s leadership 
and guidance, is indeed an inspiring story. 

It is one of the outstanding stories in the country today. No one 
has lived or lives more closely or intimately with the problems and 
the needs of the county agents than our extension workers. No one 
can speak with greater authority or with more eminent contact than 
does Mr. Farrington. 

I am happy to note at this time that my colleague, Senator Spark- 
man, has just come into the committee room. 

Senator SparkMAN. Let me say that I would have been here earlier, 
but something unexpected presented itself. 

Senator Hi. I had just said that Mr. Farrington came here this 
morning at the request of the entire Alabama delegation, the 2 Sena- 
tors and the 9 Members of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud and happy at this time to present to 
you this great agricultural leader, Mr. Fletcher Farrington, of Ala- 
bama. 

Senator Russe.x. Senator Sparkman, do you care to say a word? 

Senator Sparkman. No, Mr. Chairman, but thank you very much. 
I will simply say “amen” to what Senator Hill has said. I would like 
to add this, that these two gentlemen who are here this morning, 
spokesmen for the Extension Service workers, represent the very best 
in that field, and I feel that the case that they have to present is one 
that is highly deserving of attention. I hope something can be done. 

Senator Hux. Mr. Chairman, may I say this, that Mr. Farrington 
is accompanied this morning by Mr. H. J. Carter, who is county agent 
of Pike County, Ala., and who is the president of the Alabama Asso- 
ciation of County Agents. Mr. Carter is one of the outstanding 
county agents in not only Alabama but throughout the country. We 
of Alabama are proud to have him accompany Mr. Farrington, as 
Mr. Farrington makes the presentation before this committee. 

Senator Russety. We are very happy to have Mr. Carter with us 
this morning. 

Very well, Mr. Farrington, you may proceed. 


ALABAMA REPRESENTATIVES 


STATEMENT OF FLETCHER N. FARRINGTON, COUNTY AGENT, 
TALLAPOOSA COUNTY, ALA., ACCOMPANIED BY H. J. CARTER, 
STATE PRESIDENT, ALABAMA ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY AGRI- 
CULTURAL AGENTS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Farrtneton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Fletcher N. Farrington. I am county agent for Talla- 
poosa County, Ala., with headquarters at Dadeville, where I have 
lived and worked for 25 years. 

I am here representing the Alabama Association of County Agri- 
cultural Agents. With me is our State president, H. J. Carter of 


Troy, Ala. 
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FINANCIAL NEEDS FOR COUNTY AGENTS 


My main purpose is to talk with you about financial needs for county 
agents and all other extension workers in my State. My belief is that 
the same is true of all other States, but I am presuming to speak for 
nobody except for my own organization, which I have named. 

Introductory to a discussion of funds needed for extension work, I 
will present a few facts about agriculture since they are timely and 
pertinent. 

IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE TO THE ECONOMY 


Agriculture is the first essential of any nation in that it produces 
food and fiber which are primary essentials to life and living. Agri- 
culture is also essential to our economy. There has never been a time 
in all of our history when farm prosperity was not reflected in every 
other segment of our economy. On the other hand, when farmers 
suffer everybody suffers financially and otherwise. 

These are very simple facts well known to each of you. But I add 
that farmers are now in real economic distress. I am not going into 
that except to say that the first essential to profitable farming is a 
sound and adequate informational program based on good research. 


GOVERN MENT FARM POLICY 


In looking back at our history, we find that from the time of George 
Washington to Abraham Lincoln the main farm policy of the Federal 
Government was free land. The belief was prevalent that there was 
land enough for everybody and laws were enacted accordingly. 

During the administration of President Lincoln the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Uncle Sam, moved into two other fields of service in relation 
to farmers. One was the establishment of the land-grant college sys- 
tem, of which county agents are a very important part, and the other 
was the creation of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
largely for regulatory work at the outset but now much more and far 
more complicated. 

In 1887 research was added to each land-grant college and in 1914 
extension work was created by the Smith-Lever Act, thereby giving 
the land-grant colleges three divisions, namely, teaching, research, 
extension. 

Under this system of education, coupled with sound regulations, 
American farmers steadily increased in efficiency. They were able to 

roduce “two blades of grass where one grew before.” In fact, our 
and-grant college system brought almost unbelievable progress to 
the production of farmers throughout the United States. 

In the rapid growth of our agriculture and industry in America, 
farming has become much more commercial and has presented dif- 
ficult financial problems as well as many others. 

President Theodore Roosevelt concluded that farmers did not have 
credit facilities in keeping with business. He caused a study to be 
made to assemble the basic facts. It was not, however, until 19/4, 
that Congress enacted the land bank law, which put the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the farm credit field. This law has been amended many 
times, adding other kinds of credit. 


91653—37——47 
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The upheaval in agriculture during and immediately following the 
First World War brought much economic grief to farmers. Sur- 
pluses mounted while prices declined rapidly after the war. The ad- 
ministration of President Hoover tried to do something about it by 
the enactment of the Agricultural Marketing Act which, in brief, put 
the Federal Government into market services and manipulations of 
farm products at home and abroad. 

Then came the agricultural adjustment program of the thirties in 
different acts, most of them being patterned after the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, with 2 major objectives; one, removal of surpluses, 
and, 2, stabilization and improvement of farm income. 

During this time the county agent was called on to set in operation 
all of the Government agencies that are now in the field to assist 
farmers. We were glad to do this for we know that they have been 
of untold value to our farmers. 


ROLE OF COUNTY AGENTS 


In addition to the above mentioned, we organized and set up the 
SCS program, the REA program, and others. These agencies are 
doing a wonderful job for our farm people but they have a specific 
job to do which does not cover the entire field of agriculture, by any 
means. Your county agent has not found a job listed in the book that 
he is not called upon to do at the county level. He is recognized, and 
roperly so, as the leader of agriculture in the county. This requires 

im to live and associate with all people—and in addition to assisting 
with other agencies, farmers have come to realize that they need more 
and more te eecat ea for successful farming. We are called on from 
the Federal headquarters for additional services. 

In many instances, State and county apropriations for extension 
work have not kept step with the basic needs and necessary funds 
for county agents, including salary, travel, equipment, and supplies. 

The latest addition to Federal services, the soil bank, is probabl 
the most complicated. Thus, our information service is badly | 
although its primary aims are the same as those of all farm programs 
since the 1930’s; 1, surplus removal; 2, price supports; and, 3, soil 
improvement. 

I have presented this brief review of several relations of the Fed- 
eral Government to farmers for the specific purpose of pointing out 
that the one thing that is essential to all farm programs and the one 
that always succeeds when properly applied on a farm or in a farm 
program is sound scientific information about farming and for 
farmers. 

Such information for all farmers is the duty of the Extension Serv- 
ice in each agricultural county of each State. It is true that we have 
many other duties but, basically and fundamentally, our work is 
sound and effective teaching using sound research information which 
pays farmers to apply. 

It is my belief that the application of sound information in produc- 
tion, in marketing, and otherwise in the entire agricultural enterprise 
offers a sound and enduring program for the good of farmers. 

It is common knowledge that successful farming now calls for more 
information about more subjects than at any time in the past; and 
my prediction is that it will call for still more tomorrow. 
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INCREASING COSTS 


During all of these changes all extension workers at the State and 
county level—not just the county agents—have experienced an 
increasing financial squeeze. Living costs have mounted for every- 
body ; and extension workers need more things with which to do their 
work. 

Twenty years ago, for example, an automobile cost about $600. 
Now, even the so-called cheaper automobiles cost around $3,000, or 
five times as much. This is but one example of what has been and is 
happening financially to extension workers in the counties and at the 
State level. Dollar values have declined from 100 cents in 1940 to 
51 cents in 1957, as you know. 

While this is true, extension workers are expected to live and con- 
duct themselves as leading citizens with salaries sufficient to enable 
them to work efficiently without financial embarrassment, and having 
to resort to sideline activities. 

It is true, of course, that appropriations for extension work have 
been increased at the Feder: al, State, and county levels, but most of 
these have emphasized additional workers and new lines of work. 
Therefore, salary appreciations have not kept step. 

I do not recall that we have ever had an increase in Federal funds 
specifically earmarked for salary improvements, even though dollar 

values have continued to decline and living costs advanced otherwise. 


NEED FOR COMPARABLE SALARIES 


We believe that our Federal Government who set our program into 


action, who has done such a wonderful job, should set a very strong 
stake for salary adjustments, giving an incentive at the State and 
county level for sufficient funds to bring extension workers at the 
State and county level in line w ith straight- -line agricultural workers 
and with comparable vocations in business and industry. There is a 
discrepancy of from one to two thousand dollars in starting salaries 
and even more in mature salaries of these workers. 

Salary improvements of extension workers have not kept step with 
salaries of others in agriculture. The same is true of salaries in in- 
dustry and otherwise. 

Around 3 years ago, 1 of the county agents retired in a nearby 
county. T his agent has had one son that has finished Auburn in engi- 
neering. That is our API Institute. Last year, this county agent’ s 
youngest son was ready to enter college. He was asked if he was going 
to enter the school of agriculture. His reply was no. He stated that 
“My oldest brother started to work after finishing engineering courses 
m Auburn at a higher salary than my dad was getting when he retired 
and I would not be interested in agriculture.” Of course, he couldn’t 
be interested in taking agriculture. 

In presenting these facts, I am trying to be unselfish. Although I 
am a county agent, I am try ing to speak fairly for all extension work- 
ers in my State. 

The time has come when we need a “broad jump” in funds for ex- 
tension work. An ordinary step is not enough. Small annual in- 
creases, for many, have not been sufficient to maintain individual pur- 
chasing power. Many now, for example, have a lower purchasing 
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power than they had 2 or 3 years ago even though they may have had 
small increases in salary. 


OTHER EXTENSION COSTS 


We need more money for salaries, for reasons I have stated, and we 

need also additional funds for travel because costs of travel continue 
to go higher. We need, too, much more money for office equipment 
and aeEne in order to work effectively and efficiently with our farm 
veople. 
' Gur Federal Government is spending vast sums of money abroad 
and otherwise. I wonder if we are overlooking the fact that our first 
line of defense and safety is on farms where food is produced and 
where people must continue to increase in efficiency in order to provide 
more men for industry and other essential needs. 

I might say that I could resign this morning as county agent in 
Tallapoosa County and accept a job for foreign service doing the same 
job for other people and double my salary. That was offered me this 
year by the person who has charge of that work. 

While farmers have made tremendous improvements and we have 
surpluses of farm products, the United States is still the battleground 
for bigger production at a lower cost per unit. These surpluses, no 
doubt, have accelerated our industrial growth. 

The first essential to continuous victory is an adequate program of 
education which is extension work. For us to do this teaching, we 
must have enough competent personnel; and to obtain and retain such 
personnel, adequate funds must be provided. 

Already the process of deterioration in personnel has gone back 
to the high schools as revealed by the small number of high-school 
graduates studying agriculture in college, even those whom we have 
trained in 4-H. Engineering and other subjects are much more in- 
viting, especially at the salary level. 

I might say here that, in some of our States last year, the boys 
and girls entering college taking agriculture for agricultural vocation 
is off 50 percent from what it was 10 years ago and throughout the 
Nation; I believe the figures show they are off 36 percent from what 
they were 10 years ago. For further study, we refer you to exhibit 1, 
a brochure which we prepared for our Alabama congressional dele- 
gation, which we presented earlier, and exhibit 2 is a brochure pre- 
pared for the House committee. 

Senator Hizx. You would like for these brochures to go into the 
record, would you? 

Mr. Farrtneton. Yes, sir; we would. 

Senator Russeiz. They will go in, together with Mr. Farrington’s 
full statement. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 


A STATEMENT BY THE COUNTY AGENTS OF ALABAMA 


To: The Alabama Congressional Delegation, Washington, D. C. 

Our DEAR FRIENDS: Because we have a real problem we’re coming to you 
since you are real friends of extension work and extension workers in Alabama. 
Our problem is financial but before being specific as to the amount of money 
needed we’re presenting historical facts as follows: 

(1) The Federal Government, by the Morrill Act (known also as the Land- 
Grant College Act) of 1862, took its first step for teaching farmers and nonfarmers 
about agriculture and the mechanic arts. Teachers of agriculture in these land- 
grant colleges (the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn being our land- 
grant college) found a derth of facts essential to good teaching. 

(2) This resulted in the passage of the Hatch Act of 1887, for research in 
agriculture at the national level and an experiment station as an organic part 
of the land-grant college in each State. In brief, this act was the beginning of 
research in agriculture. 

(3) As time passed changes occurred and farmers themselves became increas- 
ingly concerned about more information for immediate use on their own farms 
and in their homes to enable them to farm better and to live better. Therefore 
Congress, in 1914, took the third step in its educational work among farm people 
by the passage of the Smith-Lever Act which created the Pxtension Service as a 
third part of the land-grant college in each State. From the beginning it has 
been cooperative—Federal, State, and county. 

The three steps just mentioned gave this country the best system of research 
and education for farmers of any nation: and it is indeed significant that the 
United States has the most efficient farmers of any big nation in the world. With 
fewer and fewer people on farms year after year our production of farm prod- 
ucts continues to be adequate and even surpluses of all major crops. 

For this increasing efficiency of farmers and abundance of farm products the 
land-grant colleges are due much eredit. The county agents and home agents 
have been, and still are, the men and women who are responsible for carrying 
sound information direct to farm people. In fact, sound information is the only 
thing that has always succeeded in farming, in manufacturing, and otherwise. 
It is the soundest part of any farm program. 

Thus we see that the work of county agents has succeeded in a big way. It 
has paid tenfold and more. 

In addition to better farming and better living in farm homes, much of our 
industrial progress stems from increasing efficiency in farming, thereby releas- 
ing people from making food and fiber and enabling them to go into nonfarm 
employment. 

About everything that we have that is worth while stems from the fact that 
we have a surplus agriculture, even thongh it does give us some economic 
headaches as, for example, now on prices. 

While great and almost phenomenal improvement and progress have been 
made in farming, America is still the battleground for bigger production at a 


lower cost per unit: and sound information is the most effective key to this 
production. 
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What we have said so far is introductory to what we are about to say con- 
cerning our financial problem which we are presenting to you. It, too, requires 
some introductory information as follows: 

(1) Salaries of extension workers have never been high and are now entirely 
too low. In the early years of extension work, when money matters were not 
so pressing as now, county agents and home agents got along fairly well, even 
though their salaries were low. Our entire economy then was different. 

(2) But living costs continue upward and dollar values keep declining, being 
51 cents at present against 100 in 1940. Money needs, too, continue to increase, 
Pioneer county agents traveled on horseback or in a buggy, but modern county 
agents must have automobiles; and the cheaper makes are now around $3,000. 
Incidentally, this $3,000 is 5 times what President Nick Carter of our association 
paid for his first automobile as county agent in Pike County in 1935. 

(3) In addition to their personal needs for travel county extension workers 
must now have offices with adequate equipment to be efficient the same as farm- 
ing or manufacturing or other business offices. Such equipment calls for much 
money but it is profitable in its use. 

(4) Successful farming calls for more and more information about more and 
more subjects. Pioneer county agents worked almost entirely on the simple 
problems of production but now they must cover the entire field of crop and 
animal production, marketing, distribution, processing, financing, economics, 
equipment, public affairs, and countless other subjects. In brief, the modern 
county agent must be well informed on a legion of subjects and he must know 
also how to teach and encourage people. 

(5) The Federal Government itself has placed additional informational re- 
sponsibilities on extension workers in relation to ASC and other programs. In 
fact, all of these programs that are really succeeding are anchored firmly to 
scientific information from the land-grant college in each State. 

(6) In addition to regular living costs the county agent has a big responsibil- 
ity in society because he is properly recognized as the leader in agriculture in 
his county, and he must live and associate with people accordingly. To do this 
he should not be embarrassed and hampered financially. 

(7) During the entire period of extension work emphasis has been placed upon 
more personnel to do more teaching for more people. So far as we are able to 
ascertain no inerease in Federal funds in at least 20 years has been earmarked 
for increasing salaries, except possible mention in one of the recent increases 
but it was not enough to make much increase. We admit, however, that we 
have had salary increases in county and State funds as well as some from Fed- 
eral funds even though those funds were not so earmarked. 

(8) But the Federal Government has made increases to agricultural workers 
in the straight-line agencies. Some of these men, at the county level, are now 
paid more than county agents. 

(9) Assistants and secretaries in the counties, who are career people, are suf- 
fering more than county agents. Our secretaries are supposed to be the best 
but they are being paid less than Federal agency people working in adjoining 
offices. 

(10) Finally, salaries being paid in extension work are too low to cause 
enough good students to enter college and take agriculture. They take other 
courses. The same is true in home economics. 


SPECIAL MONEY NEEDS 


In view of all the facts set forth above—and others that could be presented— 
we believe that a special appropriation of $41,930,000, on a nonmatching basis, 
should be made for extension work annually for these purposes : 

(1) $29,200,000 for salary improvements with the understanding that career 
people in the lower brackets of assistant county and home agents will receive 
bigger increases in view of the fact that they are career people the same as 
county and home agents. This amount ($29,200,000) is approximately 30 per- 
cent of the total Federal, State, and county funds now going into salaries of 
extension workers at all levels. In Alabama 82 percent of all extension funds 
goes into salaries; and $29,200,000 is 30 percent of 82 percent of the grand total 
($118,902,662) appropriations for extension work in the States. We have no 
information as to the proportion of all funds in other States going into salaries. 

(2) Travelis our second financial need. We believe that it should be increased 
by 20 percent due to rising costs of automobiles, gasoline, repairs, and other 
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essentials in travel. A good estimate of this additional need is $2,730,000. This 
is based upon our estimate of what all States are spending on travel. 

(3) Each county in Alabama now needs from three to seven thousand dollars 
for office equipment to make our services more efficient and effective. We esti- 
mate this to be at least $10 million for 3,156 counties. 

All 3 of the above total $41,930,000. This, of course, is in addition to the 
President’s proposed budget from the Federal Government next year. 

The President’s proposed budget contains increases to the States for extension 
work as follows: Section 3, Smith-Lever, $3,050,000; section 8, Smith-Lever, 
$1,300,000; Agricultural Marketing Act, $150,000; making the total increase to 
the States $4,500,000. 

It is expected that most of the increase of $3,050,000 under section 3 will go 
io expand work in farm and home development and that under section 8 
($1,300,000) is for rural development. 

If all of this section 3 increase should be used for salary increases it would 
give all of us in Alabama less than 4 percent increase; but, of course, all of it 
is not to be used for salary increase. 

In addition to payments to the States the President’s budget includes $5,260,000 
for retirement due to a change in providing funds for all Federal retirement; 
$514,000 for penalty mail; and $341,000 for the Federal extension office; making 
a total proposed increase for extension work of $10,615,000. 

We realize that $41,930,000 sounds like a lot of money—and it really is—but 
when we relate it to the bigness and the importance of our work it shrinks in size. 
Then, too, all of us realize that it is due to an accumulation over many years. 

It is indeed unfortunate that extension work, which is the keystone to all 
agricultural progress, has been neglected too much and too long. It is now time 
to catch up and, we hope, stay up. 

Although we are coming to you as president and leaders of the Alabama Asso- 
ciation of County Agricultural Agents, we want to be helpful to the entire 
Extension Service. In Alabama, as you know, we operate as a unit at the State 
level and at each county level, all on one program and in unison. 

Regardless of what happens we assure you, as our friends and coworkers that 
we will continue to give our best in scientific educational service to all of the 
farm people of Alabama. 

Faithfully yours, 
H. J. CARTER, 
President AACAA and County Agent. 
R. E. Martin, 
Chairman AACAA Relationships Committee and County Agent. 
I LETCHER N. FARRINGTON, 
County Agent. 
L. C. ALSOBROOK, 
Vice President AACAA and County Agent. 
J.C. BULLINGTON, 
Secretary-Treasurer AACAA and County Agent. 


OTHER PERTINENT Facts OF IMPORTANCE FOR YOUR OBSERVATION AND Stupy 


Agriculture in Alabama and in the United States is setting quite a new pattern 
in our expanding economy. With the rapid changes taking place, successful 
farmers are finding it necessary to use the most authentic research information 
available, applying it in the most intelligent manner possible. 

Contributions made by county agents in the past, naturally places them in a 
position of leadership in this program; hence, they should be well trained and 
influential leaders. 

In many instances, State and county appropriations for extension work have 
not kept step with basic needs. And certainly, we are not asking for any Fed- 
eral appropriation to replace any State or county funds that are now available 
or will be available. 

The Extension Service through its leadership and the dissemination of good, 
basic research information has brought this Nation through two world wars 
and the Korean war, furnishing ample food and fiber, not only for our own armies 
and our civilians, but for our allied nations as well. 

There is not a person living in the United States who has gone hungry due to 
the lack of food being produced, since our research and extension program has 
been in operation. 
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During World War II and in its reconstruction days, the extension personnel 
helped to put into operation a number of new Federal farm programs. (This 
has been during the last 20 to 25 years). These programs were organized, 
nurtured, and developed by county agents. 

We put them on their feet and helped them to walk. They continue to grow 
and their personnel are recognized at least annually by substantial increases in. 
salary and this we do not envy. But we feel that we should be in a better posi- 
tion to grow and to continue to offer that leadership that we have so ably done. 
in the past. 

We believe that with billions of dollars going into foreign countries that it will 
be money well spent to strengthen a service that has worked what some might 
eall miracles with farmers through their use of sound research information 
during some very conflicting and trying eras of our agricultural program. 

The Federal Government can have the best armies, air force, and navies with 
the best equipment available for their use, and we can appropriate billions to. 
our foreign allies, but if we neglect the service that has developed the greatest 
agricultural economy in the world by the lack of funds to secure the best brains. 
in agrictulture, we will go down in defeat, because a people that is hungry will 
not be able to defend themselves. 

The following exhibits are for further study and explanation. 


ExHIsiT A 


We feel that the five of us here represent average counties in Alabama—and 
we simply listed the equipment needed in our offices in order that we might 
serve farmers of our counties to our best ability. 


i cinntnrnrenugny atnepbehiianiela oh site salop apnitaeanth Tete estilo teahkiaencedin $6, 175 
I A rien cnc shriean enp tiene geese ita ik Mh tala sapd ail = dais ae ab ceed cad rie mane 5, 970 
TU scare, ince eetbeaecnele qipsiebid easiness aetna aosnannceeniimins 4, 165 
Ue IEE tee petri ncer en einiy aterm inatey yo petnin een ipeneteines 5, 825 
Esa cpeercicreonqnanenniaadinepeiiah inant tiple didi tage deanabieteiraioee 7, 445 


The average need for the five counties including Dallas County, Covington 
County, Walker County, Pike County, and Tallapoosa County is $5,816. This 
multiplied by the 3,156 counties would amount to $18,355,296. But in our opinion, 
the asking of $10 million would be sufficient since Alabama has an average of 
considerably more workers per county than is found in other sections of the 
country—and we want our asking to be on a need basis. 


Exursit B 
Total appropriation requested in the President’s budget for support to extension 
work. 


Payments | Retirement 


+—— oy 








to States, | costs for Penalty | Federal 
Hawaii, extension | mail Extension Total 
Alaska, and} agents | Service 
Puerto Rico} | 
‘ met Tn re Te aes ees oT nnn soanel 
Appropriation 1957. ................---...- $49, 865, 000 |. $1, 650, 000 | $2, 000, 000 | $53, 515, 000 


S etadecate 54, 365, 000 | eae" 2, 164, 000 | 2, 341,000 | 64, 130, 000 


kia 4,800, 000 | 5,260,000 | 514,000 | 341,000 | 10, 615, 000 


' 


Department estimate 1958. __-- 





epemih. si05 Gls hii oct. 








The increase in payments to States of $4,500,000 is made up of $3,050,000 of 
section 3, Smith-Lever; $1,300,000 of section 8, Smith-Lever (rural development) ; 
and $150,000 Agricultural Marketing Act. 
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Exutsit C 


United States Department of Agriculture—Budget estimates, 1958, compared with 
appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1957 


[Note.—Amounts for 1957 are adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure proposed 
in the 1958 budget estimates] 


Appropriations Budget Inerease (+-) 








and loan au- estimates, or 
thorizations, 1958 decrease (—) 
1957 
Annual appropriations for regular activities: 
Agricultural Research Service: 
Research, including research on foot-and-m uth 
ONO 2. oJ. LCRA. BUC aed $53, 472, 000 $60, 550, 000 +$7, 078, 000 
Plant and animal disease and pest control, and 
GG, MEOEOU. ...« - durancnncnecesunhousiaieate 44, 444, 000 45, 670, 000 +1, 226, 000 
State experiment stations (principally payments 
0 DNR 20... ci ccndcdohencebdecesudbumastell 29, 503, 708 34, 253, 708 +-4, 750, 000 
Animal disease laboratory facilities ; 50 SE BE Bin wereab anne ant —16, 250, 000 
Extension Service len payments to. States). - . 53, 515, 000 64, 130, 000 +10, 615, 000 
Forest Service (excluding forest roads and trails) - - 78, 220, 750 102, 560, 000 +24, 339, 250 
tt RR aS eee eS 24, 000, 000 24, 336, 000 +336, 000 
Soil Conservation Service.___--..-...--.-.-..-----.-.- 97, 232, 000 112, 615, 000 +15, 383, 000 
Agricultural Conservation Programa Service_-----__--- 227, 500, 000 237, 000, 000 +9, 500, 000 
Great Plains conservation program. -.---.-..........-]----.-..-------- 20, 000, 600 +20, 000, 000 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing research and service, and paymantnte to 
NE. 55. cased cpheninaminietotsammiceieed 27, 617, 000 31, 928, 500 +4, 311, 500 
School lunch I os cecs Saperecom nto 100, 000, 000 169,000; GS0-F. -... 55.2. cou. 
Foreign Agricultural Service--------- eeeaadl et 3, 750, 000 4, 383, 500 +633, 500 
Salk Ce ONO: OD os 5 5c sc ccewa nest A. hs Sos 1, 254,000,000 | 1, 254, 000, 000 
Commodity Stabilization Service: 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas.......-- 000 +2, 087,000 
Suser Act wromram. oo dh 000 +4, 600, 000 
Federal Crop urance Corporation: Operating and 
administrative expenses 000 +1, 090, 000 
Rural Electrification Administration (salaries and 
Weems 2.202.208. Lie Pg. 1. ceo eeceeeue 000 +1, 029, 000 
Farmers Home Administration Galeries: and angeneey.. 000 +2, 250, 000 
All other __ ; 000 +914, 600 
Total, annual appropriations for regular activities_-. 708 |+1, 347, 842, 850 








Exureit D 


Tue Way I See Ir 


As an extension service secretary in one of the larger counties of Alabama, we 
‘are made to feel like Littlke Orphan Annie in some instances. But, on the other 
hand, I don’t mind since I am extension minded. 

We are constantly reminded that we could make more money in an office in 
the same building, but to me I had rather work with people than with figures and 
hope for more pay in our department. 

Our equipment is another thing that makes us feel left out as well as our sal- 
aries. In our extension department there are five men—one county agent and 4 
assistant county agents; 2 women—1l home agent and 1 assistant home agent; 
and 2 secretaries. One secretary is supposed to take care of the 2 home agents 
and the 4—H Club agent (1 of the assistant county agents) ; while on the other 
hand, the other secretary has the work of the county agent and three assistant 
county agents. 

The State office furnishes us our equipment. Last year we received a new 
mimeograph machine (hand operated) ; but since the ASC has an electrical ma- 
chine, and so far hasn’t minded our using it, we use it to save time * * * time is 
one thing we have to save since 2 secretaries work for 7 people. We also have 
a hand-operated folding machine for letters, but the ASC has an electrical fold- 
ing machine and so far, they let us use it. 

The typewriters in our department are about two years old * * * good ones, 
but we feel that we would and could do more efficient work if we had elec- 
trically operated typewriters since we could make more copies at a time and 
in turn save time. 

We have an oldtime addressograph and don’t have time to cut our stencils 
to use this machine. The Home Demonstration Council bought plates for the 
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home demonstration mailing list and we use these on the ASC addressograph. 
This is a lot of help to us but doesn’t take care of the other mailing list we have 
to use in sending out correspondence. 

Also, if it wasn’t for the ASC one secretary would have to work standing up 
because one of the secretary’s chairs we have is one-sided and very uncomfor- 
table. 

We have quite a bit of filing to keep and Washington is calling on us to do 
more, but checking through our file cabinets this morning, I find that 7 out of 
the 13 files that we are now using are ASC file cabinets. What would we 
do without them! That is one reason I don’t mind taking care of their cus- 
tomers on Saturday mornings and holidays, in the best way I know how, since 
they close on Saturdays; and most of the farmers in my county find it more 
convenient for them to come to town on Saturdays. 

We could also be called thieves since our supplies are not sufficient * * * and 
find it necessary sometimes to secure the supplies needed most from the office 
next door. They have plenty of money for office supplies and can buy good 
supplies. 


STATEMENT TO THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS BY THE ALABAMA COUNTY 
AGENTS 


Mr. Chairman and members of your committee, my name is Fletcher Farring- 
ton. Iam county agent for Tallapoosa County, Ala., with headquarters at Dade- 
ville. I am past president of the Alabama Association of County Agricultural 
Agents—and past president of the National Associaiton of County Agricultural 
Agents—but on this occasion, I am speaking as a representative of the Alabama 
Association of County Agricultural Agents. 

With me is our president of the Alabama Association of County Agricultural 
Agents, Mr. H. J. Carter, county agent for Pike County, with headquarters at 
Troy; and Mr. R. E. Martin, county agent for Covington County, with head- 
quarters at Andalusia, who is chairman of the public relations committee of the 
Alabama Association of County Agricultural Agents. 

I have been county agent for 27 years—2 in Pike County and 25 in Tallapoosa 
County ; Mr. Carter, 21 years as county agent; and Mr. Martin, 20 years: a total 
of 68 years for the 3 of us. 

We are honored to have this privilege to appear before you as members of one 
of the very important services of this Nation—the Cooperative Extension Service, 
the County Agents of America. 

I assure you that the program that I will present is a county agents program 
originating with our Alabama county agents and our Alabama congressional 
delegation, but for the benefit of extension workers at the State and county 
level throughout the Nation. 

I am deeply indebted to my own Congressman, Albert Rains, and the entire 
extension personnel of Alabama is equally indebted to our Alabama congressional 
delegation for the fine effort they are exerting in our behalf. The interest: they 
have shown in making the request of us to present our financial situation is 
heartening. 

The Cooperative Extension Service has been a very important factor in the 
development of this Nation into the leading agricultural producing nation of the 
world—and as a result of our efficiency in the production of raw materials that 
are so much needed in the manufacturing industry. We are also recognized as 
the world’s industrial leader. 

We as members of a service that has brought this Nation through two world 
wars and the Korean conflict, producing ample food and fiber for our own Nation, 
as well as supplying large quantities to our allied nations. The service that has 
been called upon, and we responded in setting up all other agricultural agencies, 
for technical services, for control programs, for credit facilities, and many others 
that may be mentioned, all for the benefit of farmers. 

Now we find ourselves in a very weakened condition to carry on this program 
even in peacetime. Something is happening to us that is sure to become dis- 
astrous—something that has been most noticeable of recent date, but it has had 
its weakening effect over the past 20 years. No organization can be stronger 
than its personnel. Early in our administrative year of 1955-56 of the National 
Association of County Agricultural Agents, it was called to our attention that 
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county agents were leaving the extension service and that new recruitment was 
not available. Dr. H. R. Albrecht, director of extension of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, wrote R. H. McDougall, of Butler, Pa., then vice president of our national 
association, asking if the national association could do something to recruit 
high-school students to our land-grant colleges to pursue courses in agriculture— 
stating that the enrollment in his colleges in such courses was off 50 percent to 
what it was 10 years ago. 

Soon after we received this news we were in the State of Texas, meeting with 
the total personnel of the Texas Extension Service. Director G. G. Gibson made 
a similar request, stating that the enrollment of college students throughout 
the Nation pursuing a course in agriculture was off 36 percent. We as county 
agents had known our problems, but such statements made them more vivid 
and more important for immediate action. 

At our national 4-H Congress in Chicago, climaxing a great year throughout 
this Nation for 4-H’ers for the year 1955, the minister of the Central Church, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, opened this Congress with his sermon on this subject— 
Stars at Our Fingertips. There I viewed 1,208 bright, shining faces—boys and 
girls exemplifying the fine achievements of the youth of this Nation. Only 
2 of this fine group were from my county; but back at home I could visualize 
1,298 more just about as smart, whose achievements from year to year had been 
just about the same as those there. It was then that I realized that these 
youngsters are truly stars at our fingertips and that we as county agents could 
come more nearly to directing their future, all other things being equal. 

From that time on, we have been more thoroughly investigating the “whys.” 
We have found that the starting salary of agents going into extension work is 
about $1,000 less than it is in similar vocations. We have found that the mature 
salary of practically all vocations but more especially in engineering is about 
double that of extension workers. 

In 1 State that I visited last year, I was informed that 13 vacancies in 13 
counties existed because the salaries did not command the personnel to do the 
job. 

We point with pride to our great system of research and education and that 
we have the most efficient farmers of any nation, and we still have the respon- 
sibility of carrying sound research information directly to the farm people. 

County agents’ salaries have always been low, never high. We are not asking 
for high salaries now. We simply want to be placed in a sound position where 
we can assume the increased responsibility that is being placed upon us. 

With all of the new insecticides, fertilizers, soil conditioners, and the mecha- 
nized farm program that we now have, our training requirements are much 
more rigid, making it necessary that agents now in service go back to school. 
College graduates—not only to get a bachelor of science degree, but a master 
of science. 

It is predicted by our agricultural editors that by 1975 farmers will be the 
greatest chemists, physicists, meteorologists in the country. If county agents 
are to be good leaders, they must be at least a step ahead. Successful farming 
calls for more and more information about more and more subjects. The Federal 
Government continues to place more responsibility on county agents. The 
county agent has a big responsibility in society because he is properly recognized 
as the leader of agriculture in his county. 

During the entire period of extension work, emphasis has been placed on 
expanding the program, upon more personnel to do more teaching with more 
people. This has almost been a must due to increased demands. However, 
we feel that efficiency in personnel is our big demand now. We certainly cannot 
afford to sacrifice the fine program we have built due to inefficient personnel 
being forced on the extension service due to low salaries. 

We feel that there is a great disparity in salaries of straight-line agricultural 
workers and county agents. We feel that our assistant agents should certainly 
be paid as much as our ASC county administrators, or as our SCS technicians. 
We feel that our secretaries should be paid at least as much as those working 
across the hall from us. I assure you that the training and efficiency demanded 
of our personnel at this stage in the game is even more rigid than those being 
paid much higher salaries. This is especially true with our secretarial help. 
Among other things, they must be able to take shorthand, transcribe at good 
speed, and do general secretarial work. We have men working for SCS who 
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have never finished high school that are getting more money than many of our 
assistant agents with college degrees. They have no travel deficits, problems, 
or worries. 

The minimum starting salary for secretaries of ASC is now $212, while we have 
| many top secretaries whose salaries are no more than $175. 

} You might be interested to know that the three of us here today representing 
} county agents of Alabama could resign our jobs as county agents in our respective 
counties and enlist for foreign service and just about double our salaries. 

We feel that our asking is reasonable as listed on page 4 in our presentation to 
our Alabama congressional delegation. We like to think of this as a catching-up 
special. 

As you will note on pages 4, 5, 6, our salaries are low, travel insufficient, our 
secretarial pay in unbelievably low, and our office equipment is deplorable. 

We refer you to a few statements from the National Agricultural Press for 
further study. County agents are called upon more than any other group for 
information—and rightly so. We are the information service. 

We have been reading very closely after some 80 agricultural editors and have 
in this brochure, some of their statements. 

Your very careful study of our problems, I assure you, will be very greatly 
appreciated. We are not unionized, not applying pressure ; we are not a pressure 
group. We are professional workers greatly concerned with our future and the 
future of our country as we apply our services to its growth and progress. 


Mr. Farrineton. I tore a sheet from the May issue of Better Farm- 
ing Methods and I would like for you to accept this, Senator Russell, 
along with my other statement. This carries information about col- 
lege students. I especially point out the fourth point concerning jobs 
after college. 

This year some 8,500 students will finish agricultural colleges with 
15,000 jobs awaiting them. Many of this 8,500 will accept jobs in 
engineering and industry if their training will permit. 


ARTICLE FROM BETTER FARMING METHODS 


Senator Russetx. Do you desire to have all of that article in the 
record ? 

Mr. Farrrneton. Yes. 

Senator Russerz. Very well. It will all be in the record. 
(The article referred to follows:) 











WASHINGTON NEWS 
(By Jay Richter, Agricultural Services, Washington, D.C.) 


COLLEGE STUDENT FACTS 
















Educators have some arresting facts and figures for young men and women 
now about to graduate from high school, and wondering where to go from 
there. 

Here are some points to keep in mind : 

(1) The average student in a public college is now spending about $1,500 per 
year, according to Office of Education figures. That is just about twice the 
average back in 1939-40 when the Nation was emerging from depression. 

(2) About five-sixths of what a student spends at college goes for living costs. 
Tuition and fees at public colleges now are nearing an average of $200. 

(3) Two-thirds of all men students in college and about half of the women 
work to meet at least part of their expenses at college. The great majority of 
college students come from families of modest means. About 9 percent of 
collegians are members of families with incomes of less than $3,000 annually. 

(4) What about jobs after college? The prospects look good as of today. 
This year, for example, there will be almost twice as many job openings as 
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there are ag graduates from land-grant colleges. Some 8,500 ag students soon 
will be graduating with about 15,000 jobs awaiting them in agriculture. 

Mr. Farrineton. Seemingly the general public, and more espe- 
cially our agricultural writers, including agricultural magazines, 
newspapers, and many other sources including our National Congress, 
certainly our Alabama delegation, are cognizant of the financial plight 
of county agents even more so than our administrative people here in 
Washington who have the obligation of looking after our future, espe- 
cially protecting us in our financial needs. I don’t want to be critical. 
I just want to state facts and want this committee to understand the 
facts. County agents are desperate. They are interested in their 
future, and the future of their program, and are hopeful that some-~ 
thing can be done about it. 


RETIREMENT CONTRIBUTION AND PENALTY MAIL 


I would like to call your attention to another thing in the budget 
this year, which is very misleading. Shown in there is a $10 million 
increase for extension. Better than 5 million of that is money trans- 
ferred for retirement. 

Under “Retirement Contribution and Penalty Mail,” I want to re- 
write the second paragraph. Our department has always had penalty 
mail as far as I know, and the retirement money that is placed in our 
budget this year has been available through other sources. Frankly, 
our budget is rather misleading. The money available for advancing 
extension work, if all used for salary increases, would amount to about 
a 4 percent increase. 

May I make this additional statement. Asa county agent in Talla- 
poosa County, when I go before my probate judge, who is chairman 
of our board of county commissioners, and ask him for funds for ex- 
tension work and more especially for salary raises, the first question 
he asks is “What is the Federal and State putting up? Can they match 
our county funds?” Somebody needs to set a stake and make it strong 
enough to entice the other two to come along. My county has given 
us a little raise every year but, due to an expanded program from the 
Federal point of view, we have received very little Federal money. 
Local people want to help, but they know that we operate under a 
3-way program. Senator Russell, we are thankful to you and your 
committee for the time afforded us in making our statement. 

Senator Russert. Thank you very much, Mr. Farrington. My 
friends in the county agency of my State came over to talk to me 
about this matter. I sought to get some information that would 
enable the committee to deal with it intelligently. I have asked the 
Department to get up a table showing the average annual salaries 
of the county agents in the various States, and also the high and low 
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salaries, as well as the same tables applying to the home demonstration 
agents. I asked them also to get up comparisons from four States as 
to the salaries paid to other agricultural workers in those States. I 
told them to sect four representative States for that purpose. 

I note here that the county agents in my State have a little better 

case than you do, because the average salaries in Alabama are some- 
what higher than they are in Georgia. 

You are correct in saying that there is $4.5 million in this budget 
for increasing the appropriations that go directly into the salaries 
of county agents and home demonstration : agents. 

Mr. FArrine cron. Senator Russell, it is my understanding that the 

$414 million was to be used for farm and home development and for 
rural development. 

Senator Russetu. No, sir. The budget that we have here says to 
further strengthen State and county extension work, $3,050,000. To 
provide for more intensive educational work in lower-income areas 
under the rural development program, $1,300,000. So the larger 
part is for the State and county extension work. 

Mr. Farrineron. I beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman. I quoted the 
$414 million when I should have said $1,300,000 for rural development. 

On exhibit F which you have included Ww ith my statement, the in- 
crease in payments to States of $4,500,000 is made up of $3,050, 000 
of section 3 of the Smith-Lever funds, which would be used for salary 
increases, as I understand it, and $1,300,000 for rural development, 
as they have it there. 

Senator Russeii. I do not suppose there would be any prohibition 
against increasing salaries in the pilot counties where rural devel- 
opment work has been carried on, because there has been a concentra- 
tion of county agents and extension workers in those counties. I per- 
sonally have some doubts about that program. I believe it has some 
possibilities, but you reach so few of the counties. 

Mr. Farrrneron. There are only two in our State, however. 

Senator Russet. There are only about 50 in the United States. 

Mr. Farrtneron. We are rather jealous of those right now. 

Senator Russett. They propose to increase that number by some 
40, as I recall the testimony, if this increase is allowed. 


ECONOMY WAVE 


We have some very serious problems here now, Mr. Farrington, in 
getting increased appropriations. There is an economy wave that is 
going over the country, and I think very properly so. I think Fed- 
eral spending should be brought down. But when we get into one of 
those conditions, many Members of the Congress do not discriminate 
very definitely between those that are real important and those that 
could afford to take some reduction. 

Mr. Farrtneton. Senator, we realize that, but we wanted to get 
our case before you. 

Senator Russet. [ am certainly glad to get it and I have certainly 
tried to help make this record by getting this data here for the informa- 
tion of the committee. 

I believe in a memorandum that my county agents have shown 
me, there was some suggestion of an increase of about $40 million. 
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Mr. Farrrneron. It would take that to bring us up to comparable 
salaries with workers in similar vocations—especially those working 
in straight-line agricultural work where all of the pay is coming from 
the Federal Government. 

Senator Russexx. I understand that is the viewpoint that has been 
expressed. When you get into the transportation, mileage, and things 
of that kind, of course, there is some difference. 

Mr. Farrineron. That is right. 

Senator Russeit. That would, however, somewhat jar our concept 
of this as a cooperative program, would it not, if we did away with 
the matching theory in the Extension field, if the Congress was to 
make such appropriation as that ? 

Mr. Farrineton. Senator Russell, I think if the National Congress 
could set a good, strong stake upward, certainly States and counties 
would move on up with them. I don’t know about other States but 
I feel sure this is true in my own State. For the past several years 
the money appropriated by the National Congress has been used to 
— our program, and we have failed to recognize the much-needed 
salary adjustments. I assure you that we have used the additional 
agents to a good advantage. They have added tremendously to our 
program, but we need some Federal money for salary adjustments in 
order to entice our State and county governing bodies to stronger 
_poenem chap I certainly agree with you on our three-way program. 

want to keep it that way. 

Senator Russet. Some of the most dedicated public service that 
I have ever known was in the county-agent work. If the county has a 
good one, it is blessed, and you can tell the difference when going 


from one county agent’s work to another one. 
Senator Dworshak ? 
Senator DworsHax. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Russet. Senator Hill? 


COMPARISON OF SALARIES 


Senator Hitz. Mr. Farrington, you spoke of the differences in com- 
pensation, the salaries and the financial return, as between the county 
agent and the Extension workers on one hand and those who were, 
so to speak, in parallel work on the other hand. Could you give us 
some illustrations of what you have in mind ? 

Mr. Farrineton. In my own office in Tallapoosa County, and, of 
course, most of them are housed together throughout the country, in 
a lot of places—and, understand me, I am not jealous of what other 
people get—we have a G-9, SCS worker, and his minimum salary 
would be $6,466, I believe, and his maximum $7,400, as a GS-9. I 
know his classification, but I don’t know his salary. Our highest 
assistant agent is $5,400, and we run down to $4,700. That is the dis- 
crepancy right in my own county of about $2,000, with people that 
we consider doing comparable work. 

On secretaries, the minimum salary in the ASC office, and we have 
5 there at home, is $212, and we have Extension secretaries all over 
the country working for $150, $175, and less at the starting salary. 
They get less than the starting salary of high-school graduates in ASC. 

Senator Hix. Is there any other thing that you might add? 

Mr. Farrtneton. Our office equipment is pitiful. We don’t know 
what it is to have an electric typewriter, or an automatic, electric 
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mimeograph machine, and Addressograph, or anything like that 
Frankly, these other people have been courteous to us. We have used 
theirs ail along, but we do not know that it is to have such equipment. 
I don’t know how we can get along without it. Our equipment is ter- 
rible. 


TRAVEL 


Senator Hitt. What about your travel? 

Mr. Farrtneron, Travel, as you expect, our travel, we have a good 
rate in Alabama, but just so much money is set up per each agent, and 
when that travel is out we are strictly on our own. You can imagine 
a county agent sitting in his office with his feet on the desk and a 
farmer coming in and wanting him to go out and do something and 
him saying, “My travel is out; I can’t do it.” Frankly, for the past 
2 or 3 years my travel has run out before the time was up, and I 
to pay that out of my pocket, and so did the assistants. 

Senator Hix. Is that true of other counties in Alabama? 

Mr. Farrineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carter. I would say, Senator, that it runs about 50 percent of 
the actual cost, that it cost us to furnish our car and travel. We have 
to do that in our county. 

Mr. Farrinetron. Some few counties throughout the United States 
furnish travel, but it is very seldom. Most of the county agents 
throughout the country have to furnish their own travel. 

Senator Hitt. What about the travel allowance for those who. work 
in the other agencies ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. The Federal Government furnishes automobiles, 
puts the gas into it. All they have to do is go out there and crank 
it up. They have no responsibility in any measure on that. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES SEEKING AGRICULTURAL WORK 


Senator Hitt. You spoke about the young men and young women 
in agricultural colleges, about their being a definite decline among 
es who are seeking agricultural work as a vocation. What is that 

ecline ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. Here is the distressing thing to us, and we repre- 
sent the land-grant colleges at the county level in the three-phase pro- 
gram, teaching on the campus, research, and teaching at the count 
level. We have been considered kind of the key tendons in agricul- 
ture at the county level. Kind of overall, we are the information 


bureau for the farmers. What has actually happened is that first we: 


do not have them to choose from at the college. They are not there. 
Then, as they have finished, our starting salaries are so low—and I 
was surprised in the great State of Texas, and the Senator probably 
has that, the starting salary is $3,000 for a county agent, one county 
agent in last year’s report—we can’t get them. We have to take the 
lower bracket of those finishing college. 

So you see what we are getting for leaders in agriculture. The 
thing about it is this year they are not entering college, and 4 years 


from now that is going to be revealed. It will be for the next several: 


years, until this thing is relieved. 
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Senator Hitz. Did you state that you could accept a job in the 
foreign service today and get twice the salary that you are getting? 

Mr. Farrineton. That is right. That is personal. I know that. I 
think if that person were here now he wold tell you that. There are 
other county agents receiving comparable salaries to what Vick 
offered me, but he just says “ Netcher, I think you can get this figure” 
and it is just twice what I would be getting at home. And there would 
be other things that would be coming along that would, of course, 
compensate me. 

Senator Hirx... That, of course, is in the foreign aid program ? 

Mr. Farrtncton. That is right, in connection with our agricultural 
program. 

Senator Russeii. That is the point 4 program, I imagine. 

Mr. Farrtneton. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator Russeii. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennts. Mr. Chairman, I am certainly glad to get to hear 
Mr. Farrington’s testimony. He is a grassroots witness on a ve 
serious problem. I am glad to see him flanked here by these two stal- 
wart Alabama Senators who I know are very much interested in his 
work and in his problem. 

I raised this problem the other day with Secretary Benson, Mr. 
Farrington, as did the chairman, who is very much interested in sup- 
porting anything that will meet this problem, I know. They answered 
quickly that this was a state matter. I think one of the Assistant Sec- 
retaries answered. They said the State sets the salary, which points 
out that his problem has been neglected as the years have gone along, 
the problem of the county agents. I have said many times that I 
thought the county agent ought to be able to cooperate with or cope 
with any other leader in the county, whether he is a banker, a doctor, 
or a chamber of commerce secretary, or anybody else, because he is 
the voice of agriculture as a whole, of the whole county, and has been 
for many, many years. He ought to be able to be so qualified and 
trained that he could sit down there at the table or conference or 
meeting, whatever it was, and cope with any other leader. 

I know you are not getting that type of men now. I personally 
know that from observation. You cannot get them at the marketplace, 
because you are being outbid. These youngsters are not going into 
agriculture to start with like they did in the old days, then when 
those that go in do come out they are not going into the Extension 
Service as they used to. There must be something done about it. 

I think we have to get off dead center someway because of this 
divided responsibility, the county, the State, and the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Farrtneron. At the State, they say, “We don’t have the money 
from the Federal Government” and at the county level they say it, 
too. 

Senator Srennis. It is not an intentional buck passing, but it has 
the effect of it. I have a friend in Mississippi who is a county agent, 
and he is the type I described awhile ago as a man who had to leave 
college long before he finished, but he became the president of the 
association of county agents in the State. That shows what a leader 
he is. I found to my surprise some while ago that he had resigned and 
was running a co-op. I said, “Yes, they doubled your salary and halved 
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your work; didn’t they ?” and he did not deny it. I think that is about 
what happened. 


STRENGTHEN COUNTY EXTENSION SERVICE 


It shows the competition that the extension service is up against, 
I want to add this word. I have begun to think, maybe, that you ought 
to concentrate more at getting the right man at the top and have fewer 
workers in the county . I believe that is one thing you are going to 
have todo. You need these assistants, and you need this clerical help, 
you need all of these things, but I believe that you are going to have 
to make a choice between getting these salaries at the top and having 
so many employees. 

I would like to get your view on that. 

I believe that is one thing you are going to have to do. You need 
these assistants, and you need this clerical help, you need all of these 
things, but I believe that you are going to have to make a choice 
between getting these salaries at the top and having so many employees, 
I would like to get your view on that. 

Mr. Farrtneron. Senator, I am not in an administrative category, 
as you know, but we older county agents who have been out there and 
who have come through quite an era of this program are greatly con- 
cerned about the type of personnel that we are able to get at the 
salary available at this time. 

Senator Srennis. I imagine you are, and administrators ought to 
be concerned. You are losing out on that score. Ten years from now 
you could be in a deflated organization, unless it is changed. The 
same thing applies to those home demonstration agents, too. It is 
largely the same picture. 

Senator Hitt. Where the Federal Government raised the standard 
by providing more Federal funds to match, the States and counties 
invariably come along and put up their part; do they not? 

Senator Stennis. Yes; that is correct, I believe. 


FORMULA TO INCREASE COUNTY SALARIES 


Mr. Chairman, if we could work out some sort of a formula that 
would take the lead, I think we ought to take the lead, and then ear- 
mark that money in such a way that it would have to be followed to get 
the benefit of it. I think we are almost compelled to take that step, 
although I wish it could come from the State level. 

Senator Russeti. The emphasis in recent years has been based on 
increasing the number of workers rather than increasing the salary of 
the workers that they have. 

Practically every one of our programs, the present programs on 
acreage allotment, county ASC committees, and even the soil conserva- 
tion work, were originally instituted by the county agents. 

Of course, if they had been left in charge of those offices and all 
those functions, the salary business would have taken care of itself. 
They presented the educational work, and, for that reason, it seemed 
that the administrative responsibility should be taken away from them. 

I do not think that was the real reason as much as the fact that in 
several States with county agents, over half of their salaries were pai 
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by farm organizations, and all of the farmers were not members of the 
farm organizations. 

So they set up all of these county officers, with the county ASC 
manager and the Farmers Home Administration, and the farm loan 
agent, and now the soil bank personnel. 

“We probably would have been better off if we could have kept it all 
under the county agent. 

Mr. Farrineron. Senator Russell, I can see from an administrative 
point of view that the workload of the county agent has increased so 

rapidly due to these other programs coming into the field, and we have 
continued our program to reach all of them. N: aturally, we could see 
the need of more personnel. 

Senator Russetn. If you had had the other functions, you would 
have had the additional personnel and the increased salary. That is 
the point I was making from my observation. 


RECRUITMENT PROBLEM 


Senator Hitt. Without these increases, you find that your service 
is not going to get the men and women you must have. You see that 
today ; is that not true? 

Mr. Farrtnetron. That iscorrect. Senator Hill, as you know, I have 
visited in every State in the Nation except two, I believe, and that was 
my theme, that we have a closer enon danidiia program of our total 
agricultural personnel. 

We really need that at the county level. You gentlemen, I am sure, 
cannot imagine how badly we need it, but we at the county level 
know it. 

Senator Russexu. I live in a rural county. I have knowledge of 
that. 

Senator Hit. The truth is that the county agent is the agricultural 
dean in his county, is he not? He is looked upon as the dean of 
agriculture in his county and he is also an official of your land-grant 
c -ollege. your agricultural college. Is that not true? 

Mr. Farrtneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carter. Could I make a statement there ? 

Senator Hinz. Yes. 

Mr. Carrer. With regard to your additional agencies you have in 
your county, it is also a responsibility of the county agent, and, of 
course, farmers expect him, to do the educational work on all of 
these programs, ASC program and any other program that you might 
have, REA, TVA, and FHA. 

We have to carry that load, too, because we not only have to know 
our subjects, but we have to know about all of them. Of course, the 
farmer expects us to do that. 

Senator Him. You have to know about all of the programs, and 
provide the educational work for all of the programs; is that not 
true? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russruu. If there are no further questions, we are glad to 
have had you gentlemen here. 
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Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I was not detracting from their 
need for help. I made a point that they may be forced to make a 
choice between these staffs that you need and of getting your top men. 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF COUNTY AGENTS 


Senator Russet. The Chair offers for the record a table that was 
furnished him upon request by the Department of Agriculture show- 
ing the average annual salaries of county agents and home demonstra- 
tion agents, as well as a table showing the comparison between salaries 
of the county agricultural agents and similar employees of the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration, and the Soil Conservation Service, and 
Commodity Stabilization Service. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Selection of the four States of Oregon, New York, Virginia, and Arkansas in 
the foregoing tabulation is based upon ranking of the 48 States from highest to 
lowest average salaries of county agricultural extension agents. The ranking 
was then divided into four quartiles and the sixth State within each quartile 
was selected except the third where the seventh State was chosen, to afford 
better geographical sampling. 

High and low salaries shown in the tabulation are those actually paid to em- 
ployees by type of position reported in each of the four States. Average sal- 
aries were computed in all four agencies as a simple arithmetic average for 
each State based on the sum of actual salaries by type of job divided by the 
number of employees. Salary data for the extension agents are based on Sep 
tember 1, 1956, information. Salary data on FHA, SCS, and CSS employees 
are based on April 15, 1957, information. 

Positions occupied by employees in the Farmers’ Home Administration and 
the Soil Conservation Service are subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. Salaries reported for these two agencies therefore fall within the 
rate schedules of that act at GS—5 (Farmers’ Home Administration only), GS-7 
and GS-9. Salaries reported for CSS although not subject to the Classification 
Act are determined by a classification and pay plan essentially equivalent to 
that act. 


United States Department of Agriculture, Federal Extension Service, 
Washington, D. C. average annual salaries, September—October 1956 
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Average annual salaries, Seplember—October 1956 


Home demonstration Associate home Assistant home 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES 





STATEMENTS OF HARRY R. VARNEY, DEAN OF AGRICULTURE AND 
DIRECTOR OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, WEST 
VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, MORGANTOWN, W. VA.; E. V. SMITH, 
DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND DIRECTOR OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC 

INSTITUTE, AUBURN, ALA,; AND GEORGE WORRILOW, DEAN OF 

AGRICULTURE AND DIRECTOR OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERI. 

MENT STATION, UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, NEWARK, DEL. 


NEED FOR FEDERAL GRANT FUNDS 





Senator Russety. The committee now has before it a committee 
representing the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities, Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

We have Dr. Harry R. Varney, dean of agriculture and director of 
agricultural experiment station, West Virginia University ; 

Dr. E. V. Smith, who occupies the same position at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, better known in my area as Auburn, Auburn, 
Ala. ; 

And Dr. George Worrilow, dean of agriculture, and director of the 
agricultural experiment station, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. 

For the directors of cooperative extension work, we have Associate 
Director Frank Sharp, cooperative extension service, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oreg.; 

W. A. Sutton, director, cooperative extension service, University 
of Georgia; 

And Herbert R. Albrecht, director, cooperative extension service, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 

Who is to make the presentation ? 

Senator Hm. May I say a word, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russet. Yes. 

Senator Hix. I understand that Dr. Varney will make the main 
presentation for the legislative committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges, but with Dr. Varney as a member of 
the committee is Dr. E. V. Smith, of Auburn, as you have stated. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say this: that each fall, the Alabama 
delegation visits Auburn, and there we see the work of the experi- 
ment station under the leadership of Dr. Smith, dean and director of 
the station, and of our agricultural college there. 

We were very much impressed, and have been each time we have 
been there. When we were there last fall, we found that this experi- 
ment station was already carrying on a very aggressive research pro- 
gram in the matter of this imported fly, which, at the time, to most 
of us, had not become such a major pest, but which we now know is 3 
very major pest, not only in Alabama, but in many sections of the 
South, and a pest, like the boll weevil, is continually moving forward 
and extending his territory. 
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We were impressed with the work that they have been doing in the 
research on this pest. 

I just wanted the committee to know that we in Alabama are very 
proud of Dr. Smith and the very fine, outstanding work that he is 
doing there. I am delighted, as a Senator from Alabama, to be here 
today when he appears before this committee to present the case for 
the experiment station section of the American Land-Grant College 
Association. 

Senator Russetu. Dr. Varney, do you wish to make the presentation ¢ 

Dr. Varney. Thank you. 

I am Harry R. Varney, director of the West Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Our committee wishes first to express appreciation for this opportu- 
nity of appearing before you on behalf of the regular budget appro- 

riation which is earmarked as Federal grant appropriations to the 

tates for the partial support of viegtnlbened research. This item 
will be found in the formal budget request of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

We appear before you today representing the legislative committee 
and on behalf of the 53 State and Territorial agricultural experiment 
stations. 

A brief statement has been prepared for your consideration and 
for the record. In order to save time, I would like to read it. The 
other members of the committee who are present may also wish to 
make brief oral statements, and I am sure we will be glad to answer 
any questions that we can. 

You have already heard those officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture who are charged with the administration of the Federal grant 
funds to the State experiment stations. Our committee comes to add 


its comments and to answer any questions that we can concerning the 
need for, and the use of these funds. 


FUNCTION OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


The function of agricultural research, as we see it, is to discover 
factual information basic to production, marketing, processing, han- 
dling, and distribution of food and fiber, and to develop improved 
methods and materials for doing the job of farming and related in- 
dustrial activities. 

As a result of agricultural research in the past, farmers have been 
able to drastically reduce their cost of production to their immediate 
benefit and eventually to the benefit of all consumers. 

As you are well aware, farming has changed tremendously durin 
the comparatively short time since this country was established, 8. 
especially during the last 20 or so years. 

The percentage of the total population required to produce food in 
the United States has been steadily decreasing ever since the Revolu- 
tionary War. At the close of the Revolution it is estimated that 85 to 
90 percent of the population was engaged in farming and had to be 
engaged in farming in order to supply enough food and fiber for 
themselves and the other 10 or 15 percent of the people. 

Now, we are approaching the point where 10 percent of the people 
will live on farms and be able to produce not only the food and fiber 
we need, but an exportable surplus in many cases. At the same time 
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that the percentage of our population required to produce food and 
fiber has decreased, our standard of living has increased. In general, 
the larger the percentage of the people in a given country that are 
required to produce food and fiber, the lower will be the standard 
of living in that country. That is indicated in countries such ag 
China, Russia, and India, when compared with the United States, 


AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 


During the past 20 years, United States agriculture has gone and 
is still going through an almost unbelievable change which might well 
be called an agricultural revolution. During this period the United 
States farm population has decreased by about 9 million people. 

As the labor efliciency and output of the average farm laborer has 
iereased, more and more people were released to do other things. 
This was indicated by some figures from a publication entitled 
“Changes in Farm Production and Efficiency,” of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, released in June 1955. According to this 
publication, in 1820 slightly over 4 persons were supported by the 
production of 1 farm worker; by 1880 this had increased to slightly 
more than 514; by 1910, 19.8; 1950, 1614 ; 1954, 1814. 

I believe that this increase in labor efficiency and productivity that 
has taken place since 1820 is greater than that which took place dur- 
ing previous history. It allows the majority of our people to be free 
to make automobiles, bathtubs, moving pictures, TV sets, and all of 
the other things that we need and want with our present high stand- 
ard of living. 

At the same time, our changes in marketing methods and our im- 
provements in the preparation and packaging of food products for 
the consumers have resulted in the creation of a large number of jobs 
in our marketing and processing industries as well as considerable 
employment in all of those industrial concerns such as machinery. 
fertilizer, feed, and all of the other allied industries that are required 
by our present-day farm operations. 

I would certainly agree that one of the major reasons for our amaz- 
ing increase in agricultural productivity in this country has been our 
program of agricultural research and education. While we are 
blessed with an abundant supply of natural resources, other areas of 
the globe are equal, if not superior, in that respect. So far, they have 
not been able to take as full advantage of them as we have. 

Agricultural productivity is the cornerstone upon which any coun- 
try must build its standard of living. Increased productivity per 
worker in agriculture must precede industrial development. That is 
why I believe that it cannot truthfully be said that we have overdone 
the job of research in the production of farm commodities. 

If research were to take a holiday it is true that production might 
fall off, supplies would dwindle, and prices would rise, but that would 
be doing it the hard way, by increasing the cost of production, inten- 
sifying the cost-price squeeze on farmers, putting many of them out 
of business, and thereby decreasing total production. 

The result would be the underutilization of the national farm plant 
and increased cost of food and fiber to the consumer. 

While research has been consistently supported by appropriations 
from Congress since the original Hatch Act, was passed, the increase 
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in funds has been quite modest in comparison with many of the so- 
called action and support programs which apply to specific commod- 
ities and which do not cure the agricultural problems, but rather at- 
tempt to treat symptoms. 
e believe that substantial permanent aid to agriculture can come 
only by reducing costs of production, improving the quality of the 
products and expanding market outlets, while at the same time reduc- 
fn the cost of marketing. 

Tn order to bring about these desirable changes a continuing and 
increasing program of research is not only necessary, bui will pay 
big dividends. 

NEED FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


There is a special need for increasing the so-called basic or funda- 
mental research. Applied research is fine, valuable, and highly prof- 
itable to the farmer and the consuming public, but depends upon 
basic research workers having made the fundamental discoveries 
upon which the program of applied research can be built. 

Of such discoveries, I would mention a few such as balanced 

rations for livestock and poultry, hybrid corn, hybrid broiler chick- 
ens, and pigs. Vitamins, antibiotics, growth hormones, herbicides, 
vaccines, and synthetic feeds and fertilizers. 

U nfortunately, a program of basic agricultural research is a long- 
time proposition. It cannot be rapidly speeded up, then shut down 
and speeded up again to keep pace with the weather, the current year’s 
general business — activity, or the housewife’s flucuating budget for 
food and fabrics. 

In fact, the only possible way for the researcher to have the solu- 
tion ready and available when it is needed is to anticipate the prob- 
lem and try to find the answer in advance. 

In other words, progress will be possible only so long as we keep 
the hopper of unused information fairly well filled to be drawn upon 
as needed. The day the average farmer catches up with his researcher 
is the day that American agriculture starts slipping backward. 
Drought, pests, soil erosion and other enemies of production will 
never permit the farmer nor the researcher to mark time. 


REDUCTION IN COST OF PRODUCTION 


Another point that should be stressed, I believe, more than it has in 
the past, is the fact that any reduction in the cost of production of 
farm products due to improved methods is reflected almost immedi- 
ately to the benefit of the individual producer who adopts these prac- 
tices first and then in a very short period of time it is reflected in 
either a reduction of the price of the product to the consumer or im- 
proved services and quality of the product that the consumer gets. 

Our research program and the ability of our farm people to utilize 
the results of reseirch in their everyday operations has meant not 
only move food, but better food and a greater variety of food for all 
of our people. 

I venture to say that never before has the average worker in any 
country been able to obtain the quantity, variety, and quality of food 
for the same proportion of its weekly salary as is possible in this 
country today. 
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Therefore, it seems to me that not only the farmer, but the average 
citizen has every reason to support the research program that will 
enable us to continue and improve still further the aidinacy of our 
agricultural productivity. 

As I indicated previously, we at before you gentlemen to sup- 
port the request for funds needed for agricultural research. Three 
years ago a careful study and projected plan was made for this t 
of research in the States. The plan was coordinated with that of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, which, as you know, 
does a portion of its research directly and independently of the States 
and the remainder cooperatively with the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations. 

FUND NEEDS BASED ON SURVEY 


As a result of that survey it was estimated that an annual increase 
of $6 million of Federal grant funds was needed if an adequate pro- 
gram of research was to be carried out during the next 10 years. 

These funds would be an additional amount to those appropriated 
by the State legislatures and provided in the form of industrial grants. 
In light of events that have happened since then, it seems that those 
estimates were, to say the least, conservative. 

Not only have certain unanticipated problems arisen since then, 
but the cost of doing research and the competition for research per- 
sonnel have increased markedly since that time. 

There is increased competition on the part of industry for our 
trained personnel, particularly senior scientists, as is true with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


NEEDED SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 


Our studies indicate that our average rate of pay is approximately 
20 percent below what it should be for competitive purposes. As a 
result, when young men and women look at the field of professional 
agriculture, see the salaries being paid to top scientists, then look at 
fields such as engineering, medicine, or dentistry and see the returns 
that are available to the top people in those fields, they have in recent 
years tended more and more to choose to become engineers, dentists, 
and doctors, instead of professional agricultural and biological scien- 
tists. 

In fiscal 1956 three-fourths of the Federal grant funds were used for 
personal services. At that rate, fiscal 1957 sees some $22 million 
in Federal grant funds budgeted for personnel. If you were to grant 
the 20 percent increase that I have indicated seems necessary, the 
Federal grant share of the pay increase for existing personnel imme- 
diately would be $4.4 million, approximately all of the increase that 
has been requested on our behalf for fiscal 1958. 

I am not saying that all the $414 million increase in the proposed 
1958 budget should be used to pay such salary increases, and the 
increases in other costs of doing research work, but I am trying to 
point out that we should treat this matter of increasing competition 
realistically and not expect any or all budget increases to te used 
for new work and new personnel. 

We have included in table I figures which indicate how the increases 
in Federal grant funds to the State agricultural experiment stations 
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that were provided by the Congress for the last fiscal year were used 
and how they are budgeted for the present fiscal year. 

In table II, we have summarized the plan for use of the $6 million 
increase that was originally requested for fiscal year 1958 and the 
plan for the use of the $414 million that is in the budget before you. 

We believe that the $414 million increase included in the proposed 
budget is justified and that an increase of at least $6 million would be 
required, if the State experiment stations are to make their potential 
contributions to the solution of farm problems. 


Our committee appreciates this opportunity to appear before you 
and present our case. 

I defer now to my colleagues who may wish to add to what has 
already been said. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


TaBLe I.—Use of increase in 1956 and proposed use of increase for 1957 by the 
State agricultural experiment stations, by subject-matter areas 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR INCREASED FUNDS 


Senator Russeti. Dr. Smith, do you desire to make any obser- 
vations ? 

Mr. Smrrn. I do not have any any statement to make, Senator Rus- 
sell, unless there are questions that any of us might answer from the 
committee. 

Senator Russeit. Dr. Worrilow, do you wish to make a statement? 

Mr. Worriow. I believe not, Senator; thank you. 

Senator Russert. As I understand it, to boil your statement down, 
you are suggesting that the total increase in appropriations is for 
this purpose as compared with the appropriation for the current 
year, should be increased by $6 milion rather than $414 million as 
recommended by the Budget Bureau ? 

Mr. Varney. Not exactly, but just about that. We are supporting 

the $414 million that is in the budget before you, and we are sayin 
that we believe that the 6 million beyond that was originally siannanl 
could be used to advantage if it was made available. 
_ Senator Russet. You are, of course, aware of the fact that we have 
increased these appropriations rather substantially from year to year 
over the past several years. Do you think that the results of these 
expenditures have justified these appropriations? 

Mr. Varney. I do. 
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Senator Russeti. Do you other gentlemen share that view ? 
Mr. Smiru. I do, wholeheartedly, sir. 
Mr. Worrmow. We certainly do, Mr. Chairman. 


PROJECT PLANNING 


Senator Russett. How about the planning of these projects? Do 
you have any suggestions to make to us? In times past we have had 
some complaints that the department does not look far enough into the 
future in defining the projects, in planning the projects, but only deals 
with problems that have already arisen and which have been brought 
to their attention. 

They do not really forecast their programs well enough into the 
future to have a really comprehensive plan of agricultural research). 

Do you think that thought is justified or are you content with the 
present method of planning ¢ 

Mr. Varney. I would say we are not content, but we think a rea- 
sonable job has been done in the past to anticipate problems. 

I think it would not be possible to anticipate all of the problems that 
will arise in a field that is so rapidly changing as agriculture is and 
which has been changing for the past 10 or 15 years. 

I would also like to point out that as far as the Federal grant funds 
are concerned the planning of the projects are left up to the indi- 
vidual State stations, under the management of the State director. 

The State experiment division of the Agricultural Research Service 
is charged with the responsibility of seeing that this work comes with- 
in the appropriation requirements, but not charged with the planning 
of the projects. 

Senator Russexy. I perhaps should have said that that criticism 
has been largely applied to regional planning and not to the experi- 
ment work that is done wholly on the State level. 

We now have quite a few regional projects, and it has been sug- 
gested to the committee that some of those could be better handled if 
they were planned on a longer range basis. 

Mr. Varney. I think there is some basis for that statement. How- 
ever, I think, too, we must realize that this regional approach to 
research is a comparatively new method of doing research, and it 
takes a little while before you can perfect a new method and get it 
to working as efficiently as it should. 

I would be the last to say that there is no chance for improving our 
program of regional research, but [ think under the circumstances 
that a reasonably good job has been done. 


FEDERAL RECRUITMENT OF STATE WORKERS 


Senator Russerxt. Complaint has been made in times past that 
the Federal Government, having a slightly higher pay scale than the 
States in the field of research, has taken some of the research workers 
from the States by more attractive salaries. I confronted the De- 
partment with this and they said that the reverse was true, that the 
States took more of their people than they took from the States. 

Can you gentlemen shed any light on that ? 

Mr. Varney. I think both were right, because the salary schedules 
of the different States vary so widely that in some eases the Depart- 
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ment schedule is considerably higher than the State schedule and 
in other cases the State schedule is higher than the Department 
schedule. 

So I think there has been a movement both ways. In some cases, 
States have taken United States Department of Agriculture employ- 
ees at a higher salary and in some cases the Department has taken 
State employees. 

I should point out, however, that on the average, the movement 
is bound to be in the direction of the Department of Agriculture 
because all of the workers are trained by your State colleges, and 
that is the only source of trained people that there is available. 

So over a period of time, the net movement of trained workers has 
to be from the States to the Department. That is why I tried to point 
out in the prepared statement that one of the things that is bothering 
us is the fact that the salaries in this field of agriculture and bio- 
logical sciences are not competitive with those in other fields, and 
a tendency is for the high school students to look at the situation and 
decide to go into the other field rather than into this one. 

Senator Russetx. I think that is generally true in all phases of pro- 
fessional work, not only in research, but your extension service, your 
Farmers’ Home Administration, and Soil Conservation Service. It 
runs all through it. 

[t.does pose a very serious problem. 

Mr. Worritow. Senator Russell, may I make a comment on this? 
I am from the small State of Delaware. We have competition there 
from industry, too, for our top scientists. 

Senator Russett. You have the biggest competition in the world in 
Delaware. 

Mr. Worrttow. We certainly do. We have some competition now 
from Georgia, too, in the broiler business. 

Senator Russein. Yes, sir; we try our best to make that competi- 
tive. 

Mr. Worrttow. You are, sir. I will grant you that. 

Senator Russett. But so many other people have come in to that in 
other areas, and now in north Georgia it seems, that it is getting down 
to survival of the fittest thronghout the whole broiler industry in 
this country. It has been rather rugged competition generally. 

_Mr. Worrtrow. I did not mean to get into the broiler business, 
sir. 
Senator Russet. It is not a very good time to get into it. 

Mr. Worrttow. You are so right. 

Senator Russeiy. Yes. 

Mr. Worrttow. But we have attempted to give our senior scientists 
help by having more graduate assistants in our program and giving 
these top people hands to get the job done. We find that it has been 
quite productive. 

In planning research, I would like to comment on that. 

Again in Delaware I used to be a county agent. I believe that al- 
most every farmer in the State, and I hope this is true, feels that he 
has a hand some way or another in planning our research or exten- 
sion programs. We work with our groups very closely. 

I am sorry Senator Ellender is not here. He spent a day with us 
not too long ago, I expect trying to get the secret of the broiler in- 
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dustry. But anyway, he was quite interested in our program and 
how it was developed. 

We do get it directly from the farm ple, and we feel that we 
are attempting to keep ahead of their problems. 

Our problem is fewer acres and a lot more people. We have com- 
petition for land in our State as well as the same thing happening all 
over the country. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF ECONOMY ON RESEARCH 


Senator Russeii. There is a very great wave of sentiment for econ- 
omy in government over the country that is going to affect all appro- 
priations, particularly the increases that are requested. 

What do you think would be the effect if the Congress were to 
deny this increased budget request of $414 million for the State ex- 
periment stations ? 

Mr. Varney. I think the State experiment stations would continue 
to do just as good a job as they can with the money that they have, 
but they would not be able to do as good a job as they would if they 
had the $414 million increase. 

Senator Russert. Would there be any important projects, either 
of local or general interest, that would be deferred, on which work 
is needed ? 

Mr. Worrimow. There probably would be. 

Mr. Varney. It would vary from State to State. Two things 
would have to happen, I think. 

There would have to be some increase in the salaries of the people 
that are remaining in order to keep them, which means that some 
positions then, that become vacant, would not be filled. 

As certain projects are terminated, new projects to take their place 
would not be started. Both of those things would have to happen, 
I think. 

Mr. Worritow. There is another factor in here, too, it seems to me. 
That is that the cost of operations or carrying on projects has just 
gone up, and some of this increase is necessary just to meet the in- 
creased cost in projects now, in spite of the fact that every 6 months 
we evaluate our projects and try to close them out and certainly 
cut off the ones that do not show the productivity we would like to 
see them show. “ 

But in spite of all those economies, you do have these rising costs 
that you just have to face and meet. 

We would be very much strapped in our State without this Fed- 
eral increase. There is no question about that. 

Senator Russeit. There have been very drastic increases in the 
cost of operation, in the Federal Government, in stations that are 
purely under their control. Wherever the appropriations stayed at 
the same level over a period of 7 or 8 years, the research work went 
down to about half of what it was. Even your day laborers who dig 
in various plots have increased by 300 or 400 percent. 

Senator DworsHak. You say: 

The function of agricultural research, as we see it, is to discover factual in- 


formation basic to production, marketing, processing, handling, and distribu- 
tion of food and fiber. 
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What is being done to minimize the constantly widening spread 
between what the consumer pays for agricultural commodities and 
what the producer receives ? 

Mr. Varney. There are various studies, and I do not have the list 
of them with me, that have been made both by the State stations and 
by the Department of Agriculture, on various aspects of the process 
of getting the food from the farm to the consumer. 

For instance, in the northeast region, we have about, I think, the 
largest number, which is 17 regional projects on different aspects of 
marketing, most of them dealing with a particular product, such as 
apples or potatoes or eggs, or, on the other hand, with a particular 
process, such as a packaging or some other processing in the market- 
ing picture. The other regions have a similar number of regional 
projects in addition to the ones that the individual States are work- 
ing on. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you think some progress is being made? 

Mr. Varney. I think some progress is being made. I think Mr. 
Herman, in an article that was on the front page of the morning 
paper, had a very good point, and that is that the housewives are 
demanding a lot’ of these increased costs through demanding the 
better and bigger parking lots, green stamps or purple stamps, yellow 
stamps, what have you, prizes of various kinds, more preparation of 
the food before it reached the household. 

Those things cost money, and those are things that are sometimes 
overlooked when you attempt to evaluate the percentage that the 
producer is getting of the consumer’s dollar. The consumer’s dollar 
is including a lot more things than they used to. 


PRODUCER'S SHARE OF CONSUMER DOLLAR 


Senator Dworsuax. That may be true, but the record shows that 
the producers are receiving less and less, so far as the consumer's 
dollar is concerned. What is he getting today, 40 cents? 

Mr. Varney. Approximately that; 38, I believe. 

Senator Dworsuax. What did he get 10 years ago? 

Mr. Varney. That depends on the commodity. In general, the 
more the commodity is processed, the higher the proportion that. he 
gets of the consumer’s dollar. Poultry is an example of that, of the 
opposite, where he gets a high percentage, and wheat, I suppose, 
would be one of the lower ones as ¢ ‘compared to the prices paid. 

Senator Dworsnak. I observed that when our splendid Idaho rus- 
sets are selling for about a dollar a hundred in the producing areas, 
that the consumer pays 9, 10, or 12 cents a pound in the retail stores. 
That is a big spread. What are we going to do about it, if any- 
thing? We know that something should be done. 

You say the housewives are demanding better services and finer 
packaging. Well, that is fine, if they are willing to add that in- 
creased cost to the selling price. But if they take it out of the pro- 
ducer and constantly diminish the share he receives of the dollar, 
then it is not a very equitable procedure. 

Mr. Varney. I agree with you, but I have no easy answer to that 
problem. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. I did not know whether your research was 
dealing with that. 
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CHANGING CONSUMER DEMANDS 


Mr. Varney. It is; it is working on that, but it has not solved that 
problem by any means yet. One reason, I expect, why your Idaho 
russets do not return a higher percentage of the consumer dollar, 
from the consumers in the East, is you have such a high percentage 
of water and your freight rates are so high. 

Senator Dworsuax. That is right. I inspected a processing plant 
2 or 3 weeks ago in western Idaho where they were processing an 
average of 425,000 pounds of french fries which are being frozen 
and shipped to market. That is daily. We anticipate that within 
a few years we will just take all of that water out of potatoes and cut 
down the distribution cost by processing the potato in Idaho before 
it enters the commercial channels. 

Mr. Varney. That is a partial answer to the question you raise, 
It is one way we can reduce the spread. 

Senator puedetham The housewife would be willing to pay maybe 
15 or 20 cents, or 25 cents, per pound for french fries, but refuses 
to buy the potato and make the french fries herself. 

Mr. Varney. It is built-in maid service and built-in cook service, 

Senator Dworsnak. I will not complain about this trend, except 
that I think it is very unfair if the producer receives a lesser share 
all the time because of this marketing trend. Of course, I suppose 
the 40 cents of the consumer dollar is reflecting the higher selling 
prices, which include this more modern marketing feature. But, at 
the same time, the producer is finding it difficult all the time, in- 
creasingly difficult, to get enough for his commodity to justify a 
profitable preparation. 

Mr. Varney. I think, personally, that we have placed entirely too 
much stress on this so-called percentage of the consumer dollar. I 
think the important thing is: What does the producer get in relation 
to what that costs him to produce? 

Senator DworsHax. His costs are going up all the time. Unless 
the selling prices are somewhat commensurate, each is going to have 
trouble. 

Mr. Varney. This so-called index of the percentage that the pro- 
ducer gets of the consumer price is not comparable with the same figure 
of 10 or 15 years ago because so many of these other things have entered 
in. We still continue to use it and to point out that it is a much lower 
percentage than it was. 

It has lost, in my opinion, much of the usefulness that it once had. 

Senator DworsHak. I agree with you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Russet... Senator Hill. 


AUBURN EXPERIMENT STATION 


Senator Hix. I just want to say one word, Mr. Chairman, and that 
is this: 

I am impressed as is the Alabama delegation each fall as we visit the 
experiment station at Auburn. Nothing has impressed us more than 
the very close contact and cooperation between the station and the 
farmers themselves, how much part the farmers play, really, in 
helping to shape these research programs. 
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It is my understanding that if the $414 million is allowed, there will 
not be much increase for the different stations. 

I understand that Dr. Smith, at Auburn, for the work he is doing 
now, the increase would be only a little over $100,000. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Senator Russety. Senator Aiken. 

Senator Arken. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.u. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I wish to conserve the time of the 
committee. I do want to congratulate Dr. Varney on the statement 
he made and points Senator Hill made, I certainly want to bring out, 


I visited the branch experiment station in Mississippi at Stoneville 
and the smaller ones, and I am impressed with the number of farmers 
that come there of their own valtials seeking information and to 
take a look at these plots, not only on the days when they have their 
rallies and invite them there, but the constant coming and going all 
the time of the individual farmer in the area that is being served. He 
is the intelligent type of farmer that is a real producer in quantity. 

I know, too, that you are up against <r with our vast mili- 
tary research program. It just sucks up these scientists by the score, 
and maybe more than they need. 

I expect they do. They have unlimited funds. I think you have to 
keep on competing with them. 

I certainly will support this increase. I believe it to be modest. I 
hope you continue to plan for a long-range program, because as I see 
it, that is the basis, of all, and where you really do the good. 

Mr. Worritow. We area small State and can probably do this, Sena- 
tor, but we are now bringing the research people and educational 
people together. We think research and education goes hand in hand 
and when the farmer comes there he should be able to contact the 
person who contacts him. 

We are getting a lot of enthusiasm on the part of the farmer for the 
change. 

Senator Arken. Certainly, and we have the cooperative approach. 
at home, too. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


CooreRATIVE Extension Work 


STATEMENTS OF FRANK BALLARD, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, COOP- 
ERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE, OREGON STATE COLLEGE, COR- 
VALLIS, OREG.; W. A. SUTTON, DIRECTOR, COOPERATIVE EX- 
TENSION SERVICE, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS, GA.; AND 
HERBERT R. ALBRECHT, DIRECTOR, COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
SERVICE, PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, UNIVERSITY 
PARK, PA. 


Senator Russetx. We will next proceed to a statement from the 
directors of the cooperative extension work. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


I see Dr. Sutton. the head of the work in Georgia, here with this 
group. 

I want to state to the committee that all of Georgia has a justifiable 
pride in the magnificient work that Dr. Sutton did, particularly as 
the director of the 4-H Club work before he assumed his present 
position. 

ROCK EAGLE PARK 


We feel that Rock Eagle Park in Georgia is the outstanding proj- 
ect of its kind in the United States. Itisa ‘show place. 

The work that has been done in the 4-H Clubs in my home State, 
I think, is the finest work being done with young people. It is one 
real means of combating this juvenile delinquency and indifference 
to life that is plaguing the Nation today. 

Mr. Batuarp. I am F. L. Ballard, from Oregon State College 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

We are here speaking in behalf of the appropriation to the Depart- 
ment. I am going to ask Dr. Sutton to present our statement. 

Mr. Surroy. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, before I start read- 
ing the prepared statement, I would like to express appreciation 
to “the chairman for the very kind things he had to say about me, 
and the work in Georgia, but I know he knows that to the Georgia 
people a project like Rock Eagle is the cooperative effort of a creat, 
great many people, which I had the pleasure of being the leader for 
at that time. 

Senator Russriz. Well, then, it takes a leader to establish any such 
system as we have in Georgia. If these gentlemen come to Rock 
Eagle Park and examine into the 4-H work in Georgia, I am sure 
they will say I made an understatement. 

Mr. Surron. We extend to them a cordial invitation to come. 


SUPPORT NEEDED FOR EXTENSION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this statement is 
presented in behalf of the appropriations to the States through the 
Department of Agriculture for the support of the cooperative exten- 
sion program. 

Our committee is very appreciative of the support your committee 
has given to this work. It has made it possible to render an improv- 
ing service to the rural families of this country. We are sure that 
the many thousands of rural leaders who work hand in hand with 
extension in determining and activating local programs of educational 
service in agriculture and home economics also appreciate this sup- 
port. 

The increased appropriations which you have approved over the 
last 4 years have resulted in greatly improved service on our part to 
the rural families. 

We have not only activated profitable utilization of research, but 
have been in better position to develop understanding among all the 
people of the agric iltural programs established by the Congress. 

When this committee was before you 4 years ago asking for a 
modest increase in the Department’s contribution to the cooperative 
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extension program, we presented the case for more county extension 
agents, both men and women. 

As you know, the county extension agent is the cornerstone of this 
cooperative program. Work is initiated close to the grassroots by 
county governments in every State except one in behalf of the ex- 
pressed needs of our constituents. 

By far the greater portion of the work of other members of the 
extension staffs, located in nearly all cases at the land-grant college 
or State university, is supplemental, aimed toward making the work 
of these county extension agents more effective. 

During World War II and in the years thereafter, requests from the 
rural people for more educational services increased tremendously. 

By 1950, the county extension agents were by necessity spreading 
their efforts so thinly the organized farm groups of the country 
joined with the administrations of the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities in quest of funds through county, Sts ate, and Federal sources 
for additional personnel. 


NEED FOR MORE COUNTY AGENTS 


Each of the various farm and rural organizations of the country 
has its own specific objectives and philosophies, but there is one point 
on which all were agreed: that there should be more county extension 
agents available to assist in the problems of agricultural and rural 
life. 

Accordingly, we indicated at that time that it would be the inten- 
tion of the extension administration to use any increased funds avail- 
able through the Department of Agriculture to the extent of 80 percent 
for employment of additional county extension personnel. This goal 
was met. 

In the years since, waite no such definite commitment was made, it 
is, nevertheless, the case that about 80 percent of the new funds from 
all sources have been ae for employment of additional county per- 
sonnel. This has resulted in an increase of 1,589 county extension 
agents, while a little less than 300 have been added for administrative, 
supervisory, and specialist work to supplement work of these increased 
county staffs. 

Three years ago, in further discussion of this cooperative work, we 
pointed out that extension administration was making special effort 
with this increased personnel to give more assistance to individual 
farm and home units from the standpoint of improved farm and home 
management. 

In other words, with more county extension agents to be in more 
frequent contact with the farm people, there was time to turn to 2 sub- 
stantial degree from mass media approaches, which had by necessity 
developed, to more individual work in the nature of placing an 
improved economic base under the farm and home. 

We are now glad to advise that this method of extension work is 
under way in each State and is meeting with enthusiastic response 
and promises to enlarge rapidly in the future as more personnel is 
available. 

Two years ago, in discussion of progress being experienced, we indi- 
cated a special emphasis on the part of extension administration to 
develop as rapidly as possible in every county of the United States 
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a more definite program for educational effort. It was indicated that 
this would be developed in consultation with appropriate commodit 
groups or other special-interest groups in each county; that it would 
be a partnership determination between rural leadership and the per- 
sonnel of the Cooperative Extension Service; that stronger programs 
of action would be developed through involvement of these leading 
citizens; and that much improved understanding of the real problems 
of the county, better understanding of methods of solution, and, there- 
fore, more concerted action on the part of the leaders would result. 

We are happy to report to you at this time that this method also 
has gained great headway. 

This intensive program planning was carried on in 971 counties of 
the approximately 3,000 in the United States last year. 

The Extension Service worked with 7,000 committees of local 
leaders and the results are evident through improved understanding 
of local problems and their solution by the farm people and, in a 
great many counties, by the business and professional people as well. 

One result of these improved methods growing out of more intensive 
service is that county and State support of their cooperative program 
has been actively maintained. In fact, a survey which my committee 
recently made to ascertain attitudes of State legislatures which were 
meeting in 40 or more States this winter and spring, discloses that 
the States undoubtedly, by the time the legislative sessions are com- 
pleted, will have contributed more funds to this cooperative program 
than in any single year since the establishment of the work under the 
Smith-Lever law of May 8, 1914. 

Our committee therefore is greatly encouraged. When the people 
nearest to the actual work, those who are in contact with the county 
governments and legislatures, ask for and receive continued financing, 
we are constrained to believe that real helpful accomplishments are 
experienced. 

We, therefore, have no hesitation about asking your committee for 
continued consideration in order that a strong cooperative extension 
program may continue to expand moderately on the basis of its wide 
acceptance. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


My committee also would like to call attention to our cooperation 
with the Department in what is termed the “rural development pro- 
gram.” Emphasis here is largely upon pilot counties in many States. 

In dealing with the problems of a county, the approach here is to 
organize an overall advisory committee to include as nearly as pos- 
sible all segments of the population, including farmers, businessmen, 
workers, religious groups, and homemakers. 

Available resources, including potential workers, are surveyed as 
to the possibilities of attracting additional industries which could 
provide work for those who are situated on unprofitable farm opera- 
tions. This program, as we all know, involves much more than agri- 
culture and the rural home. It reaches out into industry and other 
forms of employment. It is carried on at the State level through an 
advisory committee made up of representatives of a long list of Fed- 
eral and State agencies. 
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In this program the county extension agent serves mainly as a 
consultant, although in some instances the groups with whom he 
works press him into a stronger leadership position. 

In developing these techniques, extension has dealt with the opera- 
tors of private businesses, not hired employees. It has dealt. with 

these business managers on practical sulle ems of operation, not hypo- 
thetical or academic situations. It has dealt with them in local groups 
concerned with the development of a community or recognizable 
geographic area. 

And, finally, it has involved the operators of these private businesses 
in a given area in determining what the educational and, therefore, 
action program, for that area should be. 

If improved management of land resources results in increased in- 
come, as has been unquestion: ably established by common experience, 
the theory has been that some of ‘this income should be channeled into 
improved living conditions in the country and not disproportionately 
utilized for increased capitalization. 

This has brought education affecting home affairs into extension. 
It has brought inclusion of the entire family into the educational 
process. Work with young people has resulted in the enthusiastically 
accepted nationwide 4-H Club enter prise. 


INCREASING DEMANDS ON EXTENSION 


The impact of the technological revolution we are undergoing is 
being felt with as much force in homemaking as in the farm operation. 
As employ ment opportunities for homemakers have grown so that they 
may contribute to the family income, less time has become available 
for work in the home. This has stimulated demand for greater com- 
petence and skill in the management aspects of homemaking. 

There is little difference tod: ay between urban and country homes 
and there is tremendous pressure from urban centers for the same 
type of educational program which has been developed in the rural 
sections. 

In order to spread her influence, the home demonstration agent 
now devotes much time to training of leaders, who in turn act as edu- 
cational agents in the thousands of homemaker’s groups regularly 
studying home improvement. 

Urban centers are also asking for more assistance with the 4-H 
Club program. 

In 1956, State extension services enrolled 2,165,000 boys and girls. 
This is about 1714 percent of those available in the rural communities. 

By 1960 as compared to 1950, statisticians tell us, there will be 12.7 
percent more boys and girls of 4-H Club age on the farms than now, 
about 40 percent more in the small country villages, and about 40 per- 
cent more in the urban regions. 

By working with about 350,000 volunteers lay leaders, the count 
extension agents serve an average of more than 600 boys and girls 
per man-year in 4-H Club work. 

In most States today, every 4-H project program is being reex- 
amined and redesigned to include more elementary fundamentals 
for the beginners, broader concepts of modern technology for teen- 
agers, and training in management, marketing, farm and family par- 
nerships, and consumer education for young « adults. 
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Current emphasis on the Extension methods previously described, 
farm and home development, and improved program making, fit 
admirably into this need and trend. 

Since about one-half of the youngsters will be leaving the farms 
for urban life, this broader training and development of good work 

habits and attitudes will be useful to them and to the Nation wherever 
they may reside. 

4-H CLUB ACTIVITY 


Since rural communities are expected to educate and prepare a large 
segment of our population for later life in the cities, 1t is important 
to recall that last year 4-H members completed over 348 000 mechanics 
and engineering projects, 110,000 home beautification projects, 
706,000 ‘food projects, and 708, 000 clothing projects. Over 437,000 
received training in child care, "health, home nursing, first-aid, home 
furnishing and home management. 


MARKETING AND CONTROL NEEDS 


Our committee calls attention to substantial increase in educational 
programs in marketing in the past few years. In developing an edu- 
cational program that might concern itself with any point between 
the original purchaser and the ultimate consumer, a wide range of 
research information is needed, technological and economic. 

Growing the desired variety, using correct cultural and insect con- 
trol methods, harvesting at proper stage, handling as to preserve qual- 
ity until the product i is consumed, are essential steps. 

Market information for consumers is providing an understanding 
of grades and quality. It is helping to smooth out points of short- 
ages and gluts with benefit to all concerned. 

“Elimination in waste in periods of abundance is a saving to pro- 
ducer, processor and consumer. 

Mass communication—television, radio, and press—is most useful 
and effective in doing this job. 

This committee again expresses appreciation of your support of the 
cooperative extension program ek tilobo' for the opportunity to pre- 
sent this brief report of progress. 

Mr. Chairman, that is our prepared statement. If there are any 
questions of the committee, we will do our best to answer them. 


USE OF INCREASES IN PRIOR YEARS 


Senator Russery. You state in your statement very properly that 
increases that have been allowed in the appropri: ations for the Ex- 
tension Service have largely been applied to securing a larger number 
of people to do this work, that there has been a considerable increase. 

We here constantly hear complaints that the salary scale in the ex- 
tension work is not high enough to attract the abler people, the lead- 
ers, that many of them look, even in high school—we have had testi- 
mony in the last hour, I believe—into other lines of work. 

Do you not think that the time is about to come when we have to 
start putting more emphasis on quality rather than quantity, and 
take any increases we can get to try to increase the salaries of the 
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people we have, and to get better people to do the work rather than 
a larger number of people ? 

Mr. Surron. We have been greatly concerned about the salaries of 
our county agents, home demonstration agents, and our entire per- 
sonnel. 

FUNDS USED FOR SALARY INCREASES 


With the increased funds that we have received during the past 4 
years from the Federal Congress and from the State government and 
from the county governments, we have raised the Georgia county 
agents’ salary in Georgia on the average of about $1,373, and that is 
still not enough. 

Senator Russeny. For what period of time is that? . 

Mr. Surron. Over the past 4 years. 

Senator Russeii. That is the average ? 

Mr. Surron. That is right, and that is still low. 

Senator Russett. That is from all sources, State, Federal, and 
local ? 

Mr. Surron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russexu. I think that is a very find record. 

Mr. Surron. As an example, we used last year a little over 29 per- 
cent of the Federal funds in Georgia, for the upward adjustment of 
salaries of our county extension agents. 

Senator Russeit. That is the first time for 25 years that I have 
been on the committee that I remember the Extension Service coming 
in and asking for the money for increased salaries. Every other time 
the money was to expand the work. 

Last year they broke down and confessed that they wanted to 
spend some of the money to increase salaries of employed personnel. 

Senator Stennis, who is perhaps more familiar with all of the 
details of the Extension Service, and who is a member of the com- 
mittee, has on a number of occasions expressed great concern in this 
field. 

Mr. Battarp. Senator Russell, while the increases in the past 4 
years have been forthcoming, we have been very glad that the States 
and counties have kept step very well. 

Our committee has felt up to now that the matter of salaries is a 
matter of State administration, and we hope that some of this new 
money is being used for salaries. That has been the case. 

The average salary of the county agent in this country, since this 
series of steps upw: urd has been in effect, is just about $1,000. So 
we have been in the States using some of the State and county money, 
and some of this money, for increasing salaries. They are still too 
low, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeit. We all know that a great deal depends wpon the 
emphasis that is put on the work that is done in behalf of the appro- 
priations, both in the States and in the National Congress. 

I served 10 years in the State legislature before I had a little inter- 
ruption, served with the State government, and then came here. 

I have been pretty well familiar with the appropriations end of 
it on both the State and the National level. 

But for many years, they always stressed the need for more workers. 
It occurs to me that we are getting to the place now where we should 
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start stressing the importance of keeping the good people that we have 
now, and not have them leaving because they can made much more 
money in other fields. 

Mr. Batxiarp. I think that idea is developing. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT WORK 






Senator Russreit. This rural development plan is an experiment, 
but I venture to say when it is all over and you go out and weigh the 
measurements in some of these counties where you have this great 
number of workers doing everything, as compared with some county 
that has one top flight, hard working, smart county agent, you will 
find that there will be many counties that did not have all of that 
extra assistance and information that have done just about as well as 
the rural development counties. 

It is a good thing to try as an experiment, but I do not think our 
only answer is to get a larger number of people to deal with a prob- 
lem. The quality of the people and the extent of their dedication to 
their work has much more to do in the final results as the number of 
people that you have doing the job in this field. 

Mr. Surron. In Twiggs County, Ga., I guess the rural development 
program was started there about as early as it was started in any 
county in any State in the Nation. The county agent has sent to me 
a copy of the program that has been developed in that county, which 
includes the rural development, and then a statement about two fami- 
lies and what has taken place in those two families since the beginning 
of this program. 

We would like to leave that for the committee, with your permission, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeix. We will have the statements as to the families 
printed in the record, and we will furnish members of the committee 
copies of the report. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


RuRAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS REPORT, OLEN CARDEN FAMILY, Twices County, 
Ga., May 1956—-May 1957 





The purpose of this report is to summarize the accomplishments of one farm 
family since the rural development program was initiated in Twiggs County, Ga. 

The Cardens were the first family to reach the point of developing and carry- 
ing out a complete farm and home plan. 

The family consists of Olen, his wife, and four children. Mr. Carden has been 
farming all of his life. 

In the past Mr. Carden has been cooperating with all agricultural agencies 
in a limited way. In May 1956, the extension staff and all other agricultural 
agencies intensified their efforts with the Cardens and other families under the 
rural development program. After the extension agents counseled with the 
family during several visits, they were ready to develop a complete farm and home 
plan. 

On the night of July 24, 1956, by prior appointment, the county extension 
agents and home demonstration agents met with the Carden family and assisted 
them in making some definite plans as to the future of the farm, the home, and 
the family which completed the planning of a detailed farm and home program 
of work. The major steps that were taken in developing these plans were: An 
inventory of the farm and home resources; the present system of farming was 
studied, and alternatives were discussed, and the family income in relation to 
needs and goals of the family were analyzed. After planning with the Carden 
family, their plans and problems were discussed with the proper agency. The 
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soil-conservation technician, the Farmers’ Home Administration representative, 
and the ASC office manager offered their services to aid in solving the problems 
in their respective fields. 

During the remainder of 1956 close contact was kept with the family and 
definite steps were taken to implement some of the plans that had been made. 
Some of the plans involving the farm and the family required additional funds. 

The FHA, in addition to making an operating loan, made funds available to 
the Cardens for these improvements. One of his alternatives was to expand 
his swine enterprise, but additional grain storage and farrowing facilities were 
needed. To expand this enterprise he is presently in the process of building a 
10-sow farrowing house and a modern insect and rodent proof grain storage 
house. Part of this loan was used for the construction of these facilities. 
The family desired improvements in the home, such as a bathroom, an addi- 
tional bedroom, and improvements in the kitchen. The family and the live- 
stock enterprises needed sufficient water which involved the drilling of a deep 
well and a new pump. The Joan obtained from the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration also made these i: vements pocsible. Other improvements of the 
home are: Reupholstering of. a studio couch ; making of draperies for the liv- 
ing room; and tiling of the kitchen floor. In order to do these Mrs. Carden 
obtained employment outside of the home for almost 4 months. 

In the initial stages of farm and home planning a great deal of information 
was needed as to the soil resources on this farm. This information was fur- 
nished to the extension staff by the soil-conservation technician. It was de- 
cided that some land-use changes were desirable. The soil-conservation tech- 
nician then assisted Mr. Carden in revising his district soil and water plan. 
This revision entailed the withdrawal of 18 acres of land from cultivation and 
the establishment of permanent pasture. The ASC assisted Mr. Carden in the 
purchase of seed and fertilizer. In addition 18 acres of cultivatable land has 
been removed from permanent vegetation, the water-disposal system was com- 
pleted with the terracing of 20 acres and 1 acre of waterway developed. The 
ASC assisted with these improvements also. 

It is evident that the material accomplishments of this family have been 
outstanding but there are other areas of accomplishments which should be 
reviewed. In January this farm was selected as a TVA unit test demonstra- 
tion farm. Mr. Carden is carrying six crop production result demonstrations. 
He has been selected to attend the FHA’s annual achievement day program in 
which the FHA recognizes outstanding achievements on the part of their bor- 
rowers. Mrs. Carden has been selected as outstanding homemaker of the year 
for Twiggs County. She was runner-up in the district contest. She has been 
chosen by the Twiggs County Home Demonstration Council to represent 
Twiggs County at the State home demonstration council meeting. 

Over the past year this family has become conscious of the county extension 
program and the services that are available from other agencies as well. Their 
farm-management load is somewhat greater, but their facilities for better 
family living have increased immensely. 

The Carden family is showing other small farm families in their neighbor- 
hood what can be done with good planning and management. They are be- 
coming leaders in their community and an inspiration to the people around them 
who need inspiration so badly. 

For your information as an additional part of this report we are listing 
numerically and briefly one by one the activities this family has entered into the 
last year and also accomplishments they have made. 

1. Made a complete farm and home plan of work. 

2. Selected a complete farm demonstration through the Tennessee Valley 
Association unit-test demonstration. 

3. Dug a deep well and installed a new water pump for family and livestock 
water supply. 

. Completed a bathroom and facilities in dwelling. 
. Bought one farm tractor. 
. In the process of building 10 sow-farrowing houses. 
. Presently building an insect and rodent proof grain storage bin. 
. Wife secured off-farm employment for 4 months during slack season. 
. Tiled kitchen floor. 
10. Reupholstered furniture; made draperies for living room. 
11. Revised soil-conservation plan. 
2. Established 18 acres of permanent pasture. 
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3. Completed terracing 20 acres of land. 
. Established waterways on 1 acre of land. 
15. Selected by the FHA to be recognized for outstanding achievements on 
the part of borrowers. 
16. Mrs. Carden was selected as outstanding homemaker of the year for 
Twiggs County. 
17. Built an additional bedroom to dwelling and made improvements in the 
kitchen. 
18. Carrying six complete agronomy demonstrations on the comparison of 
seed and fertilizer tests. 
19. In an effort to increase crop yields fertilizer applications were increased 
approximately 100 pounds per acre over the entire farm in 1957. 
20. Pulled soil samples on entire farm and fertilized according to experiment 
station recommendations. 
All information contained in this report is factual and was secured from 
information contained in our office file. 


NEED FOR QUALITY PERSONNEL 


Senator Srennis. You are the director of the extension in the 
State of Georgia? 

Mr. Surron. Yes; Iam. I was 4-H Club leader for a number of 
years, and admired you when you were on the 4-H committee in the 
State of Mississippi. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you. 

I do not know of any service that you can be active in that will do 
more good. As director of extension and on the 4-H Clubs, I share 
the sentiments of the chairman, but I am afraid that even though 
you need all these assistants, you need this additional clerical assist- 
ance and all, I believe you are going to have to make a choice between 
the number of workers and the qu: lity of workers. 

That is just the way it looks now from the way I see it. 

I see a lot of these counties, I visit with the county agent in every 
county I go to, and know that from that viewpoint, but I believe, 
as the chairman said, an outstanding man of the right caliber, even 
with a more limited staff, can do more. 

I was down in Vicksburg last summer, carrying out what you said 
here about more and more demand from the ladies that live in the 
cities, and the ladies in Vicksburg wanted to confer with the board 
of supervisors, our county board, and with me. I had no idea what 
they wanted. They got us all together. They said, “We have the 
best county extension agent in the State, and the best home demon- 
stration agent in the State, but she just has not had time to put on 
programs here for those of us who live in town. We want additional 
home-demonstration agents for the city of Vicksburg.” They had 
the mayor there, too, and just went round and round. ‘They were very 
much in earnest. They made me realize the pressure that you are 
under for increased services. It is quite a compliment to the Service. 

Mr. Surron. It is that way all over this country. 


EXTENSION WORKERS IN THE CITIES 


Mr. Bauxarp. In our State, Senator, the city governments are em- 
powered to appropriate for extension work just as counties are. 

Senator STENNIS. What State is that / 

Mr. Bauarp. Oregon. 

Senator STENNIs. I see. That is very good. I do believe, though, 
that we ought to take more of a look here at the Federal level with 
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reference to your salaries and your problems, even though we like to 
keep the cooperative feature. I believe you will have to make a choice, 
as I say, between the numbers and the quality. 

Mr. Surron. That is encouraging to know. Each State has a prob- 
Jem, and some States are more fortunate financially than some of the 
rest of our States. 

But the university administration in my own State requested the 
State government this year for a 20- percent increase for salary adjust- 
ments of our personnel in the University of Georgia, including our 
county agents and agricultural extension workers. 

We need that amount of funds. When you move into some States, 
I am not sure that they are as desperate as my State is, with regard 
to that situation. That is the reason our committee was saying that 
we feel in a way the State director of extension, the dean and the 
president, has to make some determination as to the salaries of the 
personnel with relation to teaching and research. 

But, generally, as we know, extension salaries throughout the coun- 
try are far too low. 

Mr. Batxarp. In the Northwest, in July, my State raised county 
extension salaries 23 percent, the State of Washington 17 percent, and 
the State of Idaho 20 percent, the 3 States right together. 

Senator Stennis. May I ask one additional question, if Mr. Sutton 
does not mind ¢ 


PROGRESS ON RURAL 





DEVELOPMENT 





Do you have personal knowledge of the work in the pilot counties 
in the rural-development program in Georgia ¢ 

Mr. Surron. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. I wish, if you do not mind, you would give your 
opinion on it. That work is not directly under you; is it? 

Mr. Surron. Of course, in the rural-development program, the ex- 
tension part of it is, but all of the agencies, the soil conservation and 
all of them 

Senator Stennis. Well, are you making headway ? 

Mr. Surron. Yes: I think you will see from this report on the 
little county of Twiggs, and, as Senator Russell knows, that is right 
in the heart of our State, it is not one of the more wealthy agricul- 
tural counties of the country. They are making progress in planning 
with those families out there and have helped some already to increase 
their income. 

In some cases, in that particular county, close to Macon, Ga., they 
found off-farm work for some members of the family, the different 
agencies working together. 

Senator Stennis. They live on the farm, but part of them work 
away from the farm; is that it ? 

Mr. Surron. Yes, sir. Senator, I am greatly concerned in iny 
State about the number of people that have left the farm. I pellet 
to keep the stability of this country, of its citizens, we need still « 
great number of our population to live out in the rural areas. 

Senator Stennis. I could not agree with you more. Do you think 
this program will help that ? 

Mr. Surron. This program has helped us already to tie together 
only not the Federal agencies that are working with agriculture, but 
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it has brought in our State department of commerce, the department 
of labor, and many, many other groups that have come in that don’t 
normally work so closely with rural people. They have come in and 
helped to make surveys of needs from on beyond what we consider 
the agricultural field, and it is helping. Of course, I would say, as 
far as we in extension are concerned, we are just applying the old 
fundamentals of extension out there with the family. 

Senator Srennis. It is eee an extension program, as I see 
it. But do you have, do you think you are actually getting results 
now in the pilot counties ? 

Mr. Surron. Of course, we have not worked with them long enough 
on this concerted effort to get major results, but we feel that we are 
moving in the direction so that we are making progress. I believe 
you could visit with the people in those counties, and the leadership 
of the counties will tell you there is a difference. 

Senator Stennis. We have that same problem in my State, getting 
jobs for these people that are having to get outside income from their 
farms, that is, additional income. I am so anxious to see them con- 
tinue to live on that land. Do you know, at Tupelo, Miss., if you 
will permit this illustration, Mr. Chairman, I talked to a factory man- 
ager who had been a factory manager for his company in four other 
States? He pointed to an assembly line composed of men from these 
little farms and said, “Those are the best assembly-line workers I 
have ever had,” and the reason is that they have been independent 
landowners, and still are. That is the reason he gave; it is not my 
reason. 

They were living out there on the land and still had that individual- 
ism, independence of spirit, and willingness to work. He said it is 
the best assembly line he had ever worked with. 

Mr. Surron. This program has caused our agricultural agencies, 
who have normally been working together, to pull in and to work with 
these groups that have not normally worked with them in the develop- 
ment of the rural communities. 

As far as the Extension part of it is concerned, you can see from 
the two family reports we have there that it goes right back to funda- 
mental Extension, farm and home development, the development of 
that farm and home is the big job Extension is doing with it. 

Senator Srennis. Did you put those items into the record, Mr. 
Chairman, about those two families? 

Senator Russein. Yes; we have done that. 

Senator Stennis. That is all I have, thank you. 

Senator Russett. We thank you gentlemen for your appearance 
here today. 

The next witness before the committee represents the National 
Cotton Council, and the views of that organization will be presented 
by Mr. Banks Young. 
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NATIONAL CoTTron CoUNCIL 


STATEMENT OF BANKS YOUNG, REPRESENTATIVE 


RESEARCH OF COTTON 


Mr. Youna. To conserve the committee’s time, I will not read the 
statement, but just take about 4 or 5 minutes to summarize it, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may, and present the statement to go into the record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Russeizi. The statement will be printed in the record at this 
int. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL CoTtoN COUNCIL 


As we have done for many years, the Cotton Council is today appearing before 
this committee in support of an adequate program of research and education for 
agriculture. The committee will recall that last year we reported on the develop- 
ment of a plan under which Federal expenditures for agricultural research and 
education would be doubled over a 5-year period. Annual increases of $24 million 
would be required to accomplish this. Last year this committee and the Congress 
approved an increase generally in line with the plan. We are asking this com- 
mittee to anprove a similar increase this year. This would be $12 million (ex- 
clusive of retirement costs) for research in USDA, and $6 million each for 
payments to States for research and for extension. Such increases would pro- 
vide $24 million in new money for research and exte. sion (exclusive of retire- 
ment costs, buildings, and other capital outlays). 

Mr. Chairman, in making this recommendation, we are not unmindful of the 
overall budgetary situation. The purpose of our organization is to increase the 
consumption of cotton. It has not taken a position on the overall budget. No 
doubt, the general sentiment of the people in the raw cotton industry leans defi- 
nitely toward a substantial reduction in the budget. Nevertheless, we feel that 
a relatively moderate increase in funds for research and education is not incon- 
sistent with this view. We are convinced that money spent on research and edu- 
cation is the soundest and best money spent by the Department of Agriculture 
to assist farmers. Research begun today will pay substantial future dividends in 
terms of a better income and living standards for farm people. As an example 
of this, the average cost last year of growing a pound of cotton would be about 
7% cents more than it was 10 years ago if the same production methods were 
used today. 

Let me give you just one illustration of how research really pays off—in 
making money for farmers and in saving money for Government. 
of extra long staple cotton. 

The extra long staple cotton industry has traditionally been a war industry 
in this country—a boom and bust industry. The principal peacetime uses are 
for sewing thread and fine goods. Until recently, most of this cotton used dur- 
ing peacetime was imported. During war or emergency the demand goes up 
sharply. More sewing thread is used, and the military requires a large amount 
of this kind of cotton for balloon and airplane fabric, windbreaker jackets, 
ete. Consequently, prices go up sharply, as does United States production. 

United States production in the 1930’s varied from 10,000 to 20,000 bales an- 
nually. The peak World War II production was 75,000 bales. By 1947, United 
States production was down to only 1,200 bales because of foreign competition. 
United States cotton was of inferior quality and production costs were high. 

Then came the Korean war. The United States Government decided to 
stockpile this cotton as strategic and critical raw material. For 2 years 
United States farmers were paid over 150 percent of parity to grow all they 
could, and the United States Government bought foreign cotton at much higher 
prices. At one time, defense officials are understood to have wanted a stock- 
pile big enough to supply our peak wartime needs for about 3 years. This 
would be about 500,000 bales of long staple cotton. By the time Korea was 


It is the story 
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over, about 250,000 bales had been bought for the stockpile. It was decided 
that this was enough. Prices probably averaged about $1.20 to $1.25 a pound, 
with the total cost of the cotton in the stockpile about $150 million. 

True to form, prices fell sharply, as did United States demand, with the 
end of the fighting in Korea. It looked like the industry was loser in the bust 
phase of its cycle. With normal supplies in peacetime, it appeared foreign 
cotton, Which was better in quality and lower in price would take over again, 

Just after World War II a coordinated research program was developed by 
the Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the States involved, and 
private industry. The purpose was to improve the quality and lower the 
cost of SXP—the variety of long staple cotton then being grown. Spinning 
mills, plant breeders, and farmers worked together on the project. The first 
new variety developed was much improved in quality. The next variety 
brought the quality up further and increased yields some. 

Then in 1954 came Pima S—l. It was equal to or superior to Egyptian Kar- 
nak, which was the recognized standard for top quality extra long staple cot- 
ton. Cost of producing S—-1 was much lower than the earlier varieties. The 
yield was higher. It was a large boll variety which could be picked much 
cheaper by hand. It was the first long staple cotton that could be machine 
picked. This was the development that the United States industry needed to 
stay in business. It was destined to change the whole long staple situation. 
Pima S—1 was a name to become known all over the world. But that is getting 
ahead of the story. 

At this point long staple cotton growers went into action. Research had 
given them a quality cotton and had cut their costs sharply. The growers 
asked Congress to cut their price support to make the price of their cotton 
competitive. They paid $8 a bale a year to be used to promote the consump- 
tion of their cotton. What are the results? 

Demand for United States long staple cotton has reached the point where 
the Department of Agriculture has doubled the acreage permitted to be grown 
in 1957 over 1956. The 1957 crop is expected to be 100,000 bales—compared 
with 1,200 bales just 10 years ago. Use of United States long staple cotton 
this year is at an all time record. Instead of importing most of our needs, 
we are now exporters. Practically all consuming countries have used some 
Pima S—1 this year. Total exports will be 50,000 to 60,000 bales this year. 

Just a few weeks ago, the Office of Defense Mobilization decided that long 
staple cotton is no longer needed in the military stockpile in view of the high 
level of United States production and the high quality of United States long 
staple cotton. So they said let’s sell the 250,000 bales. Since last fall, pro- 
ducers have been trying unsuccessfully to get 50,000 bales released to meet 
the demand until the 1957 crop is ready. They are also asking for more legis- 
lation to lower price supports, which has just been passed by Congress. 

What does all of this add up to? 

There are too many unknowns to develop a real balance sheet. But we do 
have some tangibles. First, after the military stockpile has been disposed of 
the Federal Government will save about $6 million annually in interest and 
earrying charges. In addition, CCC sold its entire stocks—130,000 bales— 
which it had accumulated before this program this program took hold. This 
has resulted in a savings in interest and carrying charges of almost $2 million 
per year. And CCC took no extraordinary loss in disposing of these stocks— 
they were sold at 105 percent of the support price plus carrying charges. Fur- 
thermore, virtually no CCC loans are being made on Pima S-1. 

Compared with annual savings of $8 million, the cost of the kind of research 
on long staple cotton we are talking about has been less than $1 million for 
all the last 10 years. If Pima S-1 had been developed 10 years sooner, we 
could have saved the $75 million or more the Government will lose on disposing 
of the stockpile. They will probably not realize more than 50 cents on a dollar 
of the original cost. 

What has all this meant to the farmers? They have increased their gross 
income by an estimated $28 million from 1947 to 1957. I suspect this will bring 
the Treasury in taxes more than the cost of long staple research. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the story of the effect which research has had on one 
commodity, and the farmers who produce it. Researech gave them the im- 
proved quality and the lowered cost which they needed to compete successfully. 
To me, and I hope to you and the other Members of the Congress, it fully sub- 
stantiates the statement I made earlier—money spent on agricultural research 
and education is the soundest and most economical way to increase the farmers’ 
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income. This is not the first outstanding success story to come from agricul- 
tural research, and it will not be the last. But we would like to see them come 
more often. 

Mr. Chairman, farmers need to know the answers to many questions in order 
to increase efficiency and lower costs. Production costs could be cut by at 
least 2 cents through effective control of insects and diseases. Destroying 
weeds without affecting the growth of the cotton would probably save 2 to 
8 cents a pound. Improving efficiency of the cotton plant could give a sav- 
ings of about 1% cents a pound. Mr. Chairman, in connection with these 
items, the whole field of soil-water-plant relationship is something about 
which we know very little. We feel it holds many of the keys to greatly 
increasing the efficiency of growing cotton. Leaders in the industry, work- 
ing with technicians, have come to the conclusion that the best way to attack 
these problems is by the establishment of a centralized laboratory facility in 
the heart of the Cotton Belt. This is not provided for in the budget. How- 
ever, within the increased funds we are requesting, the modest amount re- 
quired to get this project underway would be available. 

Let me remind you—all we ask is a $24 million increase over current 
funds—about $8 million more than the amount in the budget for research 
and eduaction for agriculture. 

Thank you. 


SUPPORT FOR RESEARCH AND EXTENSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Younc. We want to testify in support of an adequate research 
and extension program, Mr. Chairman. We presented a long-range 
program last year calling for an increase of $24 million a year, $12 
million of which would go to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for research; $6 million to the State experiment stations; and 
$6 million to the Extension Service. 

This program was developed by farm organizations and com- 
modity groups. 

This committee and the Congress saw fit to grant such an increase 
last year. We are asking that a similar increase be granted this year. 

In making this request, we are not unmindful of the budgetary 
situation. 

As a matter of fact, I suspect the people in our organization feel 
that economy in Government is justified. But we think research 1s 
an investment which will pay future dividends. Let me give just 
one illustration of how research really pays off in making money for 
farmers and in saving money for the Government. 


EXTRA-LONG-STAPLE COTTON 


I want to do that by talking about extra-long-staple cotton. That 
has traditionally been a boom or bust industry in the country. 

Production was around 10,000 bales before World War TI. It 
reached 75,000 bales during World War II, and it dropped to just 
1,000 bales after the war. 

It virtually went out of production. Foreign cotton was better 
and cheaper. 

A research program was developed just after World War II. The 
Department of Agriculture, the industry, and the State experiment 
stations started working. They came up with some improved varieties 
of cotton, which culminated in a variety called Pima S—-1, which came 
out in 1954. 

The cotton reduced production costs appreciably, and the quality 
of the cotton was equal to Egyptian Karnak, which was recognized 
as the top-quality cotton throughout the world. 


91653—57——_50 
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I should have said that prior to the development of that cotton, 
the Munitions Board was concerned about the lack of long staple 
cotton in the country and stockpiled cotton at a cost of about $150 
million during Korea. They paid upward from $1.25 to $1.50 per 
pound of the cotton. 

Recently the Munitions Board has said that that stockpile is no 
longer needed. 

This Pima S-1 cotton is of such quality that they no longer need to 
depend on the Egyptian cotton. 

The production has been expanded in this country, year after year, 
until this year 100,000 bales is expected to be produced. 

Here is a cotton, Senator, that the Department of Agriculture 
doubled the acreage allotment on in 1957 and 1956. What does all that 
mean ? 

It means that we are going to be able to save the carrying charges on 
this stockpiled cotton which we do not any longer need. That is a 
savings of $6 million a year. 

We are going to be able to save about $2 million in carrying charges 
on stocks that Commodity Credit had. 

So there is an $8 million saving, just by eliminating the need for 
this long staple cotton stockpile and for Government price supports. 

The total research, expenditures for the last 10 years is less than $1 
million. Yet we are saving $8 million a year. 

That is what we think is good business. That is an illustration of 
how research can really pay off. 

There are many other such illustrations. They come very infre- 
quently, Senator. We would like to see them come more often. 

We think that given an adequate research program, there will be 
many others like this. 

The cotton farmers need to know the answers to many questions to 
increase their efficiency and lower their costs. Production costs could 
be cut 2 cents if farmers could control insects and diseases effectively. 
They would cut costs 2 to 3 cents if weeds could be controlled without 
damaging cotton. 

We think that one of the best ways to do this is to set up a regional 
or beltwide cotton research facility to study all of these problems and 
bring together scientists in all of these fields, and also get into soil, 
water, and plant relationships, something we know all too little about. 

We do know that irrigation is one method of increasing the efficiency, 
increasing yields. We know very little about it in the humid areas of 
the belt. We need to learn more about that, the effect of chemicals, 
soil, water, and so forth, on the cotton plant. 

I believe that about summarizes my statement. 


STATES PRODUCING PIMA S-—1 COTTON 


Senator Russert. Where is Pima S-1 produced ? 
Mr. Yocne. It is produced in the western part of Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. 


Senator Russet. Have you developed a breed of it that could be 
produced satisfactorily without irrigation ? 
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Mr. Youne. Not of that particular variety. There is an improved 
variety of the longer staple cotton in your State, Senator. This is the 
kind of cotton I am sure you recognize, that used to be the kind that 
was produced in Georgia, Sea Island, and then it went out very 
gradually. 

Senator Russet. That went out due to the boll weevil. They have 
now developed in the experiment stations in my State a new kind of 
cotton, which does not have quite the length of staple, but I under- 
stand it is a pretty long staple. It is not quite as long staple as 
Pima S-1. 

Mr. Young. It is not quite. It is just about as long. This Pima S-1 
is a little shorter than the early varieties. It is an inch and seven- 
sixteenths. 

I am not sure what the staple length of the Sea Island cotton is. 
As I recall, it is satisfactory insofar as staple length is concerned for 
particular commodities, sewing thread, and so on. 

Senator Russexi. I understand that they have no basis for 
allotments. 

Mr. Youne. That is right. They did not get the improved varieties 
early enough as the farmers in the West. This is a case where, if 
we had had the research going earlier, they could have developed the 
cotton before controls came in. If this Pima S-1 had come on 10 
years earlier, we would not have had to have this stockpile. 

We will be lucky to salvage 50 cents on the dollar on that. It will 
cost the Government $75 million to dispose of the $150 million stock- 
nile 

Senator Stennis. Where was this Pima S—1 developed ? 

Mr. Youne. Out at the Arizona State Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the Federal Government. The Farmer Seed Asso- 
ciation and the Cotton Council participated in helping them test new 
varieties and get spinning tests, and so on. 

Senator Srennis. Did you say it was only grown by irrigation? 

Mr. Youna. That particular variety; yes, sir. It is not adapted to 
the humid areas. 

Senator Stennis. I think we ought to thank you and your fine or- 
ganization for the work that you have done on the agricultural re- 
search, as well as other matters relating to cotton. 

Mr. Youne. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Srennis. The program is always impressive and it has been 
very sound. There are many illustrations where it has paid off. 

Mr. Youna. This is a perfect one. They have really gotten it in to 
market. 

I have not mentioned what it did to farm income. It is a $30 million 
industry for the farmer. 

Senator Stennis. Cotton is an old illustration, but it is a very im- 
pressive one, that it comes down from the time of Pharaoe. You added 
18 percent, I believe, to the tensile strength of the old fiber. That is 
what keeps you in the market now, keeps you going, the added strength. 

Mr. Youne. That is one of the things; yes, sir. 
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Senator Stennis. How much do you recommend by way of increase 
now for this agricultural research program ¢ 


AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED FOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Young. For the overall agricultural research program, Senator, 
we recommend the same as we did last year. It1 is an additional year 
in this 5-year program, $18 million for research; $12 million of which 
would be used in the De partment of Agriculture, $6 million in the State 
experiment stations. 

In addition, there would be another $6 million to go to the States for 
extension. 

Over a 5-year period, that will have doubled the work that is going 
on. It started this past year. That was the first year. 

Senator Stennis. Th: ank you again for your statement. 

Senator Russetn. Thank - you very much. The Cotton Council al- 
ways has an interesting and helpful presentation. 


Senator Russeit. The next witness will be Mr. George Goddard, 


who represents the National Dried Bean Council. 
THE NATIONAL DrIED BEAN COUNCIL 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE GODDARD, REPRESENTATIVE 


BEAN RESEARCH 


Mr. Gopparp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
T think we can probably save some time, Senator, if I may place my 


statement in the record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Russetit. We will have the statement of Mr. Goddard 
printed in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


My name is George Goddard and I am Washington representative of the Na- 
tional Dried Bean Council. The council is composed of five regional associations 
composed of growers, co-ops, dealers, shippers, and processors. The producer 
representation is far from nominal with substantial grower representation and 
most of the co-ops in each area. It truly represents fully 90 percent of the 
industry. Dried beans are not one of the major agricultural commodities but 
are a much more important crop than generally recognized, ranking 13th or 
14th in planted acres and in cash return to producers, over $135 million annually. 

An outstanding case might be made for dried beans; it is an every man’s food, 
economical, yet one of the best and cheapest sources of protein, thiamin, and 
other essentials of a well-balanced diet. It is particularly adaptable as a cash 
crop to much of the new land that is and will be coming into production as a 
result of the reclamation programs in the Western States. There are certain 
disadvantages; namely, it is an industry composed of many small factors spread 
over 10 to 12 States with no large or dominant factor in any phase. This has 
been a handicap in the raising of funds for promotional and research work. 

This appearance before your committee is in behalf of an item in the budget 
providing for an appropriation of $52,200 to the Agricultural Research Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, for utilization research on dried 
beans. Two years ago we appeared before this committee for an appropriation 
for utilization research on dried beans. No provision had been made at that 
time in the pending ludget for any research on dried beans. Following the hear- 
ings, Dr. B. T. Shaw, Administrator of the Agricultural Research Service, made 
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available funds for this research in the amount of $12,000 and a year later in- 
creased the amount to $20,000. The results have been more than satisfactory 
to date, and about a year ago when the pending budget was being put together, 
dried beans were included and from that came the recommended figure of 
$52,200. 

The dried-bean industry in the past 2 years has become fully aware of the seri- 
ousness of its problem. We have noted the trend of declining consumption per 
person in recent years which is largely traceable to the demands of the house- 
wife for foods that can be quickly prepared. We have found that actually little 
is known of the chemical composition of dried beans. We are convinced that 
the answer to our problems lies in a sound program of utilization research. We 
are striving for an ideal program and, in this connection, we do not feel that 
this is the responsibility of government, but may be achieved by a cooperative 
joint program of government and industry, the major contribution of govern- 
ment being experience, and as a coordinating agent plus such funds as are avail- 
able, the growers and industry to furnish the major part of the financial help, 
plus the advisory service that practical men can supply. We wish at this time 
to express our appreciation of the help, advice, and assistance furnished by 
Drs. Shaw, Irving, and Hilbert, of the Agricultural Research Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

With some pleasure and considerable pride we wish to report the results of the 
industries’ efforts to date. We have raised $130,000 for utilization research 
which will be put to use this year. In New York, the co-op G. L. F. is contribu- 
ting $15,000 to Cornell University for utilization research. In Michigan, the 
Michigan Bean Shippers Association has signed a 3-year contract with Michigan 
State University in which they will pay $7,000 per year, while the State of 
Michigan and Michigan State University agree to more than match this sum 
from funds available to them. In California, the California Bean Dealers As- 
sociation and the lima bean board are contributing from promotional funds the 
sum of $40,000 to utilization research. In Idaho, the State legislature passed 
without a dissenting vote a bill to establish an Idaho Bean Commission author- 
ized to tax each producer 2 cents per bag and each dealer or processor 1 cent 
per bag for utilization research (a copy of the bill is attached) which will pro- 
duce $63,000 to $65,000 per year. 

We regard this record as only a start. Laboratory work will be under way 
in 1 Federal regional laboratory and 3 universities each centered in areas of 
dried-bean production. Plans are now being worked out to expand and enlarge 
our contribution to a necessary and worthwhile research program. About a 
year ago when the 1958 budget was being put together, we received consideration 
to the extent of $52,200. It is our feeling that had the architects of the budget 
been aware of what the industry was doing they would have been more liberal 
in their recommendations. It had been estimated by Drs. Shaw and Hilbert that 
a desirable program on utilization research would cost between $300,000 and 
$400,000. We strongly feel that conditions are critical and approach those of 
an emergency that fully justifies a “crash” utilization research program. It is 
also justitied from an economy standpoint as through research substantial sav- 
ings can be made in the price-support losses that have been accruing. May we 
then suggest a new formula for Federal contribution to research programs of 
this type—a percentage of the losses under the price-support program. We note 
that in the hearings before this committee on page No. 25, the losses in fiscal 
year 1957 on dried beans was $4,249,432, and estimated losses in fiscal 1958 are 
$9,821,596. The latter figure we disagree with and have submitted recommen- 
dations that would greatly reduce that figure. However, we do not feel that 2 
percent of the losses would be justified for a utilization research program such 
as has been planned for dried beans. May we then suggest that serious consid- 
eration be given to increasing the budget estimate to $85,000, for utilization re- 
search, 

It is our feeling that we have justified our request on the basis of the follow- 
ing points which we feel have been justified: 

(1) The need for a utilization research program. 

(2) A sound approach to the problem and a sound program featuring Govern- 
ment-Producer and industry responsibility and financial contribution. 

(3) A reasonable program set short of “crash” proportions called for. 

(4) An investment in economy in minimizing price support losses. 
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RESEARCH CRITICAL TO INDUSTRY 


Mr. Gopparp. I would like to comment on some phases of it, merely 
for the purpose of underlining. 

Senator, the matter of research is strictly critical to our industry, 
We have realized it. As other witnesses have testified, there are dif- 
ferences in market trends and consumer trends and preferences. 

But the very nature of our commodity, we have one of high food 
value, but it is out of step with what the housewife seeks and wants 
at the present time. 

Since the Hope-Lanigan legislation was passed, our industry has 
been represented by an advisory committee, and they have constantly 
urged the utilization of research. 

We have, until 2 years ago, had those requests fall on dead ears, 
In the past 2 years, we have made a start, sufficiently to justify the 
Department having us included in the budget, sufficient to have the 
Department include for the first time in the budget an item of $52,200 
for utilization research on dried beans. . 

We are here primarily to see and to try and protect, if possible, 
this interest of the Department and that recommendation. 

It might be worth noting at this time that production research has 
moved along over the years, and just this past few weeks the De- 
partment has advised that seed will be available this year partially, and 
next year completely, on two varieties of dried beans which will step 
up our yield by better than 10 percent. 

We already have a problem getting rid of what we are raising at 
the present time. We need utilization research to keep the whole 
research picture somewhat in balance. 

We have not awaited, as an industry, the action of the Government. 
In fact, it came as a surprise that they did put us down for $52,000. 

We have raised this year, and will be able to spend in the next fiscal 
vear, over $130,000 in money raised from the industry itself. That 
has taken form in two States where the producers, processors, and 
dealers have petitioned the State legislatures and have had self-tax- 
ing arrangements made. 

The last was the State of Idaho, which created a bean commission, 
without opposition. 

The farmers and producers are paying 2 cents a bag tax and the 
dealers 1 cent and the processors 1 cent. 

Senator Russert. I am familiar with that. Senator Church of 
Tdaho has discussed this project with me. 

Mr. Gopparp. We expect to go on and we expect to pay our own 
way. 

Unfortunately, we do want the advice and the counsel and the help 
that Dr. Shaw and his boys can give us. We want an integrated 
program where they can supply us with the benefit of their know- 

ow and counsel. 

We will manage to dig up the bulk of the research money ourselves. 
That is essentially our problem. We do not have that licked, but we 
have made a start, sir. 

Senator Russett. We are glad to have you, Mr. Goddard. We 
are interested in the whole problem and we will give careful consid- 
eration to the problem. 

Mr. Gopparp. Thank you very much. 
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Senator Russeiy. The committee will now stand in recess until 2 
o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 2 p. m., same day). 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2: 00 P. M, (WEDNESDAY, May 8, 1957) 
LETTERS FROM SENATOR CHURCH 


Senator Russet. The committee will come to order. 

We are honored to have with us this afternoon the distinguished 
Congresswoman from the State of Idaho, Mrs. Gracie Pfost. Mrs. 
Pfost is here to discuss some items of research. 

I think I should say that the junior Senator from Idaho, Senator 
Church, has discussed these items with me and has written me letters 
containing urgent requests for increased appropriation for research in 
dry beans and in carrots. 

We will have that letter printed in the record at this point. 

(The letters referred to ollow o 


UnitTep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
May 6, 1957. 
Hon. RicH arp B. RUSSELL, 
United States Senator, Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR RuSSELL: I am very hopeful that the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture, of which you are the chairman, will recommend the retention in the budget 
for fiscal year 1958 of the recommended expenditure of $52,200 to finance research 
in the utilization of dried beans. 

This appropriation is of the greatest importance to the people of my State, 
which ranks third in the Nation in the production of dried beans. The decline 
in consumption of this valuable agricultural product may soon present a severe 
economic problem not only to the people of Idaho but to the entire Nation, in 
which over $135 million worth of dried beans are produced annually. 

The humble bean is rapidly losing ground to its more glamorous competitors 
in the field of prepared foods, and, in the best American tradition, the industry 
itself has taken great steps to develop new uses and new markets. In Idaho 
alone, the State bean commission, created by a recent act of the legislature, is 
raising $65,000 annually from the producers, dealers, and processors of dried 
beans to be applied in the research field. This amount alone is more than the 
Federal Government is being asked to contribute throughout the Nation in this 
work. 

Perhaps the most significant fact about this tiny appropriation in this budget- 
conscious year is that successful development of new uses and new markets for 
dried beans will enable the taxpayer to reduce his losses from the present sup- 
port program, losses which are now estimated as being likely to reach nearly 10 
millions in fiscal 1958. 

I know that you and your subcommittee will be anxious to do whatever is 
possible in this field, both to help the growing economic plight of the bean pro- 
ducer, and eventually to reduce the costs of the crop support program without 
hurting the American farmer. 

I consider the appropriation of $52,200 to the Agricultural Research Service 
in the furthering of research for improving utilization of dried beans to be a 
perhaps unspectacular, but nonetheless important way in which the Congress 
can make an investment in America’s agricultural future. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK CHURCH, 
United States Senator. 
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Unitrep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


May 8, 1957. 
Hon. Ricwarp B. RUSSELL, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: I would like to take this opportunity to urge upon you 
und your colleagues on the subcommittee earnest consideration of an appropria- 
tions request for $30,000 for the purpose of Federal participation in the national 
carrot-breeding research program to be undertaken by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is my understanding that your committee will hear the testimony of Mr, 
‘*. L. Fitch and Mr. Pete Olesen on the technical aspects of this program. I 
eannot, as a layman, speak with their authority on the intricate technical prob- 
lems involved and on the encouraging progress that has already emerged in 
the course of carrot-breeding research activities. But I can emphasize the po- 
tential importance to the carrot industry and to the American farmer throughout 
the Nation, of this program. The development of new varieties of carrots and the 
improvement of eixsting strains holds the possibility of expanding many times 
the cash value to the Nation of a crop which is already of considerable and 
often overlooked importance to American agriculture. The great work that has 
been done by Superintendent DeLance Franklin of the University of Idaho 
Branch Experiment Station at Parma, Idaho, which this requested appropria- 
tion may help to continue and to bring to fruition, has only begaun to suggest 
the potential value of this research to the economy. I earnestly hope that you 
will see fit to include adequate funds in the agriculture budget to assure the 
continuation and completion of this work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANK CHURCH, 
United States Senator. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 


CARROT RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Gracie Pfost, 
and I am a Member of Congress from Idaho. Iam here to say a brief 
word in support of a small but very important appropriation item. 

The 1958 budget contains a token sum of $10,000 for a Federal- 
State cooperative carrot-breeding program. I am told that if this 
sum is incre panmee to only $30,000—an infinitesimal amount in this bil- 
lion-dollar g e can enlarge and hasten our carrot-research 
program, and we eel be repaid dividends many times over in the 
improved flavor, color, and shape of our carrots. 

The plan is to center the carrot reesarch in two spots—the Mich- 
igan State University at East Lansing, and the branch agricultural 
experiment station at Parma, Idaho, in my home county. Two well- 
known scientists have been chosen to direct the work, Dr. E. C. Peter: 
son at East Lansing, and Dr. DeLance Franklin, at Parma. Dr. 
Franklin, I understand, is further along in carrot research work than 
any other agricultural scientist, and is well qualified to continue the 
work. 

The Federal sum of $30,000 is to be matched by the States of 
Idaho and Michigan. and in view of the fact that the technical 
know-how is already assured, will be sufficient to finance the pro- 
gram. It is expected the project can be completed in from 5 to 
LO vears. 
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There is strong support of this program in Idaho. The last 
session of the State legislature appropriated $6,000 for a new green- 
house at Parma. We already have cold-storage facilities erected there 
for other purposes which can be used for the necessary chilling of 
the carrot roots in order that they may seed in the greenhouses. 
It is expected it will be possible to get a complete generation each 
ear. 

: It is necessary for the Federal-State Government research work to 
be done before seedsmen can take over the production and supply of 
an improved and hybrid set of carrot varieties. 

It is wholly proper, in my opinion, to locate much of the research 
work in carrot breeding in Idaho because the State produces half of 
the carrot seed in the United States. Canyon County, where the 
Parma Experimental Station is located, produces nearly 85 percent 
of the Nation’s hybrid corn seed, about 50 percent of all onion seed, 
40 percent of carrot seed, and 25 percent of lettuce and dwarf bean 
seed. 

I will not take more of your time to discuss this project in detail. 
I will leave it to Pete Olesen, a prominent seedsman from my own 
county, and to the other carrot men who are here, to give you the more 
technical information you want. 

I will say only that the project will cost little, but its results will 
be revolutionary so far as improving the carrot is concerned. Agri- 
cultural scientists say that carrots are the most variable of our vege- 
tables and the most needful of improvement. I am told that carrot 
improvement by the old methods of mass selection, pedigree selection, 
or by a combination of these methods, is most difficult. The carrot- 
breeding system now developed should produce outstanding results in 
a few years. For a mere $30,000 a year for a few years, it would be 
well worth it. 

I sincerely hope this committee can see its way clear to recommend 
this appropriation. 

Thank you for your courtesy in listening to me. 

Senator Russett. We will now proceed to hear the representatives 
from the National Carrot Committee. 


NATIONAL CARROT COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT OF CHRIS C. HANSEN, CHAIRMAN 


CARROT-BREEDING PROGRAM 






Mr. Hansen. I am Chris C. Hansen, of St. Ansgar, Iowa. At 
Owatonna, Minn., my tenants and I grow table beets, onions, and 
carrots. 
_The farmers of the United States are now receiving about $50 mil- 
lion a year for carrots, as compared to about $60 million for onions 
and $400 million for potatoes. 

In 1956 I grew 250 acres of carrots. The average yield was 30 tons 
per acre, or about 7,500 tons. 

It is clear that excellencies of color and flavor and shape and uni- 
formity, and the extra 25 percent in yield which could be expected 
from hybrid varieties as a reasonable increase in yield, as compared 
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to the straight-run carrots would be of great interest to both pro- 
ducers and consumers in the United States. 

We have men here with us today who will testify as to the great 
betterments that will be expected if the research administration and 
cooperating stations undertake the research necessary before the job 

can be turned over to the seedmen. 

Our estimate is that such research, although costly, will pay 1,000 
percent per year forever over the research costs. 


FEDERAL FUNDS NEEDED 


The 1958 budget contains a token $10,000 budget. In our judgment, 
it will speed the work and the profits if the Senate will increase this 
sum to $30,000 per year. This should be new or additional money, so 
as not to cut into other useful projects, so as not to contradict or hinder 
other projects that are in process now. 

That sum, when matched by 2 States, will set up well, with land, men, 
labor, offices, laboratories, greenhouses, and necessary travel and 
supervision, 2 centers for the ; great job of research. 

We have w ‘th us today Dr. C. E. Peterson, of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. He is in charge of vegetable breeding in that State. Pre- 
viously he was a potato and onion breeder for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and was coordinator for that activity in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnnesota, North Dakota, Nebraska, and Iowa, 
He was stationed at Iowa State College. 

Mr. Peterson. 

Senator Russeiy. You may proceed, Mr. Peterson. 


STATEMENT OF C. E. PETERSON, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


BREEDING AND PRODUCTION OF EXPERIMENTAL CARROT HYBRIDS 


Mr. Prrerson. I think we are all familiar with the st ory of hybrid 
field corn and hybrid sweet corn. These are classic examples of what 
can be done through plant breeding. To tell you now about develop- 
ment of production of hybrid corn, it is easy to produce hybrids of 
corn, because the male or pollen-bearing flowers are borne separately 
from the female flowers, and they can be removed easily by detasseling 
and thus make a female plant out of that particular plant, and any 
seed that is set on that plant is hybrid seed. 

In the case of carrots and onions and many other crops, it is im- 
possible to achieve this emasculation by hand. We cannot make 
females out of them by removing the pollen-bearing parts of the 
plant. But Nature has provided us an opportunity ‘to detassel the 
plants by genetic controls. Notably in onions, it has been used with 
tremendous success. In carrots, petunias, and the red beet and 
sugar beet, certain rare plants are occasionally found which bear no 
pollen. These are female plants. They can be ‘used precisely the same 
way as the detasseled corn plant in producing an F-1 hybrid. The 
hybrids that are produced by this method have advantages that are 
just as great as the advantages that have been found in “the case of 
corn. 

Now, we need, in the case of carrots, since we have discovered the 
female plants, we need a lot of work on the inheritance and the util- 
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jzation of this type of sterility in the production of hybrid seed. It 
will be necessary to make many crosses and to progeny test thousands 
of family lines to discover those which will breed true and remain 
female so that they can be used in producing hybrids. After we have 
these female lines, it will be necessary to develop pollen lines which 
will make good hybrid combinations for the production of commercial 
carrots. 

This is going to be a tremendous research job, and it is more than 
any one station is capable and ready to undertake at the present time. 
When the basic knowledge is derived and we have the formula set up 
for producing these hybrids, then a large share of the burden can 
be undertaken by the private industry, the seed companies, prin- 
cipally. The seed companies cannot undertake this kind of a job 
because they are unable to control the product of this kind of research 
long enough to get a return on their investment, so that it is necessary 
for public agencies to do the job. 

We can produce experimental hybrids and do the breeding work 
in any part of the United States where we can construct screen cages 
and isolate our carrot lines from insects which bear pollen from wild 
carrots. 

These wild carrots are prevalent in most of the United States. The 
seed-production research and the production of experimental quan- 
tity production of hybrid seed will have to be done in the arid West 
where the wild carrots are not a problem. Our carrot varieties pres- 
ently available are not very good. They have many defects, and 
these defects can be corrected through a planned breeding program. 

Senator Russetu. Right there, Mr. Peterson, let me ask you: What 
ie the principal thing that is wrong with them? I have been eating 
carrots all my life, and I never noticed anything particularly wrong 
with them. 

DEFECTS IN PRESENT CARROT VARIETIES 


Mr. Pererson. The processors have suffered tremendous losses in 
throwing out green carrots, green cores. They get an unsatisfactory 
cover because of yellow core. In many cases they get a high per- 
centage of bolting plants, which give you a woody root. Many varie- 
ties often develop bitter flavors when they are stored. 

I think that the eating quality of many of our carrot varieties could 
be vastly improved. In my experience with certain lines, we find some 
that taste pretty good; they are good to eat. There are others where 
you do not bother to swallow them after you have chewed them up 
because they are not of good quality. Uniformity of quality, I think. 
is the main thing we can achieve, and color. 

If the committee has time, I would like to show you some samples 
of some roots that are field run, and show typical examples of some 
of the defects that are prevalent in our carrot varieties. 

Senator Russeiu. Before you do that, sir, let me ask if there are 
any questions at this point. 

Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions you want to ask these 
witnesses who have already testified ? 

Senator DworsHak. Is there going to be any more testimony on this 
subject ? 

Senator Russeiu. Yes; there is. 
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Senator DworsHax. Then I will wait until they get through. 
Thank you. ; 

Mr. Prrerson. I believe that covers most of the items in my testi- 
mony, unless there are questions. If you have time, I would be glad 
to show you some carrot roots. 

Senator Russety. You may do that, if you wish. 

Mr. Pererson. These carrots that I have here are not exceptional 
roots. If you talk with processors who deal with carrots, this is the 
kind of thing that they run into very frequently on their paring tables 
in the processing plants. 

This first one I have here, this type of core, does not necessarily 
have a green shoulder, but we get a green, yellowish, chartreuse color 
down thr ough the core that is very unattractive. That carrot would 
simply be thrown out. 

Here are green shoulders. In this case it is not too much, but often 
the green will extend down into the core and cause quite a bit of 
paring loss. 

This other carrot here shows the type of color that is much too com- 
mon in our carrots that the processor gets. Perhaps you can see 
this yellow core. The baby-food processors particularly dislike this 
kind of color. 

But it is possible, because the color is present in our present varie- 
ties, that through breeding we can produce hybrids that will give the 
producer the color that you see in this next carrot, and it will give 
him that color in the Middle West on muck soils, where the color 
is generally not as good as it is on the upland soils in the West. 

Senator Russey. I might ask why you do not use that kind of 
seed if you have already developed it. 

Mr. Peterson. This just happens to be a dark segregate in a variety. 
Our present varieties ie too many of these unattractive ones. Our 
hybrids, if and when we ever get done with the jobs, every root in 
the field will have this good orange color. 


PROBLEM OF BITTERNESS 


Then we have the problem of bitterness. I have been selecting for 
bitterness by self-pollinating bitter roots. Some of these samples are 
roots of these bitter lines. We find that there is definite indication 
that this bitterness is inherited, and we can eliminate it by breeding. 
It has occasioned considerable Joss to processors, particularly proces- 
sors of baby food. The mother feeds it to the baby and the baby 
blows it right back at her because it does not taste good. 

The drawing we have here is that of a typical carrot flower. The 
entire flower is called an umbel. That has many hundreds of small 
florets in it. We also show an enlargement of the center of the flower, 
having normal anthers or male organs, where pollen is borne in abun- 
dance. In our sterile lines the anthers wither and no pollen is pro- 
duced, and, of course, that is the female that we have been talking 
about, that will produce seeds. 

Mr. Fitcnu. These blossoms are about an eighth of an inch across. 

Senator Russet. Who is the next witness, sir? 

Mr. Hansen. We had Mr. King on our list, but he apparently 
has been detained by seme reason we are not zequainted with. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 





Senator Russetiz. Do you have a statement to offer for him for 
the record ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. Should I read it? 

Senator Russety. You need not read it. It can be made a part 
of the record. 

Mr. Hansen. Then his statement is in. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Kart C. Kine, MORRISVILLE, PA 



































[Nore.—Karl C. King recently was 1 Member of the House of Representatives 
here in Washington. He is a big producer of vegetables in Pennsylvania, north 
of Philadelphia, on the way to New York. He uses 25 trucks to deliver his 
products, and incidentally a lot of citrus fruits. Mr. King grows about 50 acres 
of carrots each year.] 

I am anxious to make this plea for an adequate appropriation for research 
on the development of new and hybrid varieties of carrots. Eastern growers 
of carrots are particularly aware of the need for better carrot varieties. We 
have confidence that they can be produced, and that success in the improve- 
ment of this crop will equal the sensational successes that have been made with 
other vegetable crops. 

The amount of money required for this, according to my information, is only 
$30,000 or somewhat less, a very small sum in the large appropriation for the 
Department of Agriculture. Yet the consequences of this little research can 
bring enormous benefits to everybody involved, in the growing, handling, and 
consumption of carrots. 

My plea on this matter is consistent with the position I maintained as a 
former member of the House Agriculture Committee, where I always supported 
liberal appropriations for research in agriculture and opposed direct subsidies 
to individual growers. Research is the most vital contribution to the future 
welfare of both growers and consumers which can be made by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

As one who is familiar with present defects of carrot varieties which can 
be grown in the East, and familiar with the consumer packaging demand, I 
earnestly urge you to give to the Department of Agriculture whatever they 
can use in this important research project on carrot varieties. 





CROOKLAM SEED Co., CALDWELL, IDAHO 


STATEMENT OF PETER OLESON, REPRESENTATIVE 


SUPPORT FOR CARROT PROGRAM 





Mr. Hansen. Then our next witness is Mr. Oleson, of the Crook- 
lam Seed Co., of Caldwell, Idaho. He is vice president in charge of 
sales. Mr. Oleson is a national authority on hybrid onion breeding 
and one of the prime movers in the development of the commerce ial 
F-1 hybrid onion seed. He is a member of the National Carrot 
Committee and a director of the Idaho-Eastern Oregon Seedsmen’s 
Association. 

Mr. Oleson. 

Senator Russert. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Oleson. 

Mr. Oxeson. In 1951—if I may digress just a moment from this 
testimony—I had the privilege of appearing before your committee 
asking for an appropriation for the onion- -breeding program. At 
that the United States Department of Agriculture did not make any 
report on the production of hybrid onion seed because there was none. 
But in 1955 they began making a report. There were 30,000 pounds 
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of hybrid onion seed produced that year. In 1956 there were 64,000 
pounds produced, and in 1957 there were 158,000 pounds produced, 

That will run, at the retail level, upward of almost $1,250,000 worth 
of hybrid onion seed. 

It has done a great deal for the industry, and I tell you they cer- 
tainly all appreciate the work that you and your committee did in 
recognizing the truth of the statements that we prepared and pre- 
sented to you at that time. 

Senator Russrrxu. I might just remark here that at that time it was 
not too difficult to get small items approved that were not in the 
budget. There has been considerable discussion about economy here 
in the last few months, and a slightly different atmosphere pervades 
the Halls of Congress. We want to be sure that we do all that is 
necessary to keep agriculture going. 

Mr. Oxeson. Agricultural research, Senator, is one of the things 
that we think certainly cannot be dropped, because most of the good 
results of research will show up in the next 5 to 10 years. 

I am sure that 10 years from now we will not be worrying about 
surpluses. 

Maybe I can qualify it a bit further. Iam president of the National 
Popcorn Processors Association and am presently director of it. I 
am also director of the Idaho State Chamber of Commerce. 


SEED PRODUCTION IN IDAHO 


Idaho is one of the most important seed-producing areas in the 
United States. Idaho produces 25 percent of vegetable seed for the 
Nation and for the world. In Canyon County alone we grow upward 
of—well, it is about 80 percent of the hybrid sweet corn seed in the 
area. That is allowing for a little lapping over in the various coun- 
ties. But the processing takes place in Canyon County. 

There is also produced about 85 to 90 percent of the hybrid sweet 
corn seed of the world. 

We grow 50 percent of the onion seed, 50 percent of the carrot seed, 
20 percent of the lettuce seed, 30 percent of the parsnip seed, and so 
forth. 

Due to the particular environs of the location, we produce 90 percent 
of the hybrid onion seed of the long-day type. 

We have an imposing list of the national seed companies there. 
They have fine breeding grounds and research centers there that rep- 
resent a multi-million-dollar investment. 

As businessmen, they recognize the worth of the area for seed pro- 
duction. 

The company that I represent, of course, is the largest producer of 
hybrid sweetcorn and hybrid onion seed in the Nation. 

This seed-producing area in southern Idaho is the only area in the 
United States that is relatively free of contamination by the wild 
carrot, and therefore, we feel it is the only place in the Nation that 
is suited to a large-scale production of the hybrid carrot seed. 

Having participated in this national hybrid onion-breeding pro- 
gram, I believe that this national carrot-breeding program, patterned 
after the national onion-breeding program, offers a greater possibility 
for improving carrots, as has been achieved with onions. 
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Actually, I think the potential is greater, but I would like to be con- 
servative in my statements. I think that 5 years from now, in a 
similar manner as I am coming back now 5 or 6 years after you made 
the other appropriation, on hybrid onions, we can come back and face 
you without making any excuses at all. We will be able to say that 
this was another successful program. 

Carrots are an important vegetable crop. 


TREMENDOUS WASTE OF CARROTS 


I was interested in your comment about carrots, Senator. You have 
been eating a lot of carrots but you have not been out in the field to see 
the great, tremendous waste of carrots. Half or 30 percent of the 
carrots are thrown out when they pick them out in the field. 

Senator Russert I am aware of that from my knowledge of the 
problem where they are growing them in my part of the State. 

Mr. Oteson. Certainly. 

We can eliminate that sort of thing and save a great deal. The 
volume of carrots has increased from $2,250,000 in 1923 to a present 
value of $50 million. That is at the wholesale level. That does not 
take into consideration the cost of packaging, transportation, retail 
profits, ete. 

It seems to me that the profits of such dietary and economic impor- 
tance deserve this appropriation to finance research on a national scale. 

I do feel, however—and I would like to add this to the testimony 
T have presented—that this appropriation needs to be a new one. I 
have every confidence in the group out at Beltsville and their applica- 
tion of the money that you give them now. 

I think they are doing a good job with it. If we were to try to take 
the $30,000 out of the present schedule of appropriations, we would 
ob opgee money away Nein some deserving projects that they have at 
hand. 

I certainly hope that if you folks see fit to look with favor on our 
eam for these funds, that they will be funds appropriated ex- 
clusively for the use of hybrid carrot work. 

Of course, we would like to have as much of that directed at the 
om headquarters as possible. It is the only place for large-scale 
work. 

Thank you very much. I hope I get the opportunity to come back 
and see you at some future date and say, “Senator, we were right 
again.” 

I have some photographs here that I would like to show you, about 
the farmer station. By the way, I will make you a present of them. 

This first one shows a hybrid onion field in production, with a crew 
of loaders in there working. 

This next one is a picture of the farmer station with the hybrid 
onion cages on the side. They have since built an addition on there. 
If this research fund goes there, they will add to the greenhouses a 
$6,000 unit, and they are building the storage with controlled tem- 
peratures and humidity. 

Then we have a photograph of the administration building, and 
these are the small cages. They come from the single cages here, and 
then 2 years hence they go into this, and from there on it is ready for 
commercial production. 
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Next we have a closeup shot of the controlled storage unit they have, 
and then the station administration station itself. 

Then here we have a photograph of a field of carrot seed. They 
probably make 5,000 or 8,000 pounds of seed to the acre. This is q 
common sight in Idaho. This year I expect we will be growing 80 
percent of the carrot seed in Idaho. It is coming back. They have 
tried it in California, but the production was not stable out there, so 
it is coming back here. 

Senator Russexn. All right, sir. 

Mr. Hansen. We had hoped to have contract buyers from the three 
large processors with us today, but they are tied up with getting their 
crops contracted and planted. 

I will ask for the secretary to put you in touch with their needs. 

Mr. Fitch. 

Senator DworsHak. Before we leave this, let me ask Mr. Fitch if 
he is going to speak on carrots, also. 

Mr. Frren. The same thing. 


CARROT RESEARCH AT PARMA 


Senator DworsHax. Is not the Department of Agriculture doing 
some research work out in Parma now on carrots? 

Mr. Oteson. Mr. B. F. Franklin, who is actually superintendent of 
the station work there, has been doing selection work on carrots for 15 
years, and for the past 10 years he has been doing work on a hybrid 
carrot. 

We think, based on the selections observed last year, we think that 
this year he may probably be ready to publish on the inheritance, and 
it will be absolutely ready to go, Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuax. Did the research division move in with some 
Federal funds recently to initiate this project / 

Mr. Oxreson. I think they are promised, but they are not there. 
They are in the budget but they are not there. 

Senator Dworsnak. That is the budget for 1958 4 

Mr. Otxson. That is right. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is it correct to say that they were supposed to 
do some work during the fiscal year 1957 but they have not actually 
done it yet ? 

Mr. Ourson. I think not. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Senator RusseLt. You may now proceed with your statement, Mr. 
Fitch. 


STATEMENT OF C. L. FITCH, AMES, IOWA 


COMMERCIAL PROCESSING OF CARROTS 


Mr. Frrcn. I want to give you just a little glimpse of the size of the 
business of processing of carrots. 

I have here a can of beef stew put up by the Hormel Packing Co., 
of Austin, Minn. For 5 years they have managed to produce and 
sell 40 million pounds a year, or a thousand carloads of this product. 
Each carload has $125 worth of carrots in it. 

Their purchases of carrots amount to $125,000 a year. 
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I might tell you that the hotel people here switched my sample of 
carrots. They used up my sample and gave me one that does not fit 
my story like the other one did. But if you use your imagination, I 
can tell you the problems that this Hormel Packing Co. has. 

The carrot ought to taste better and it ought to be bigger. You can 
see that if this carrot was 21% inches in diameter, that these slices I 
am now cutting would be too big. 

Where it runs to a sharp taper, the small end is lost. 

Then there are the needs of the housewives to consider, the kind 
they would use. I do not have a sample of such a carrot here, but it 
would be a straight-sided carrot, ending abruptly in a taproot, so that 
all of it would be usable in round slices and it would serve the home- 
maker equally as well. 

There are such shaped carrots in existence, and we can have full 
varieties like that. 

I do not know whether or not our chairman made it clear to you, 
that is, the chairman of the National Carrot Committee, but he grew 
$100,000 worth of carrots himself last year. 

To get on with this: The Stokely-Van Camp Co. is one of the 
processors that makes mixed frozen vegetables. We found out by 
trial that we had to cook them, otherwise the color would be faint. 
These that I have here were cooked at the hotel and I will just pass 
them to the Senators. 

The carrot cubes add a touch of beauty to a side dish on the table. 
If they had more flavor added, they would be doubly useful and they 
would cheapen the price of the product. 

In my prepared testimony that I furnished to the committee here, 
you will find a list of what the H. J. Heinz Co. says it needs in order 
to have better carrots. 

T will just tell you how to estimate the biggest users. The biggest 
one is the Campbell Soup Co. We have talked to their competitors 
and we know something about their acreage. 

Mr. King was to be here as contractor for them. 

We estimate that Campbell Soup uses 20,000 tons of carrots a year. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiti. Thank you, Mr. Fitch. 

Mr. Hansen. Our next witness, Mr. Chairman, is the president of 
the Michigan Muck Growers’ Association. He produces on much 
and will tell us about the big business in his area that the production 
of carrots has become. 

Mr. Jack Shonfeld. 


STATEMENT OF JACK SHONFELD, PRESIDENT 
MICHIGAN MUCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, IMLAY CITY, MICH. 


Mr. Suonretp. Mr. Chairman, in my prepared statement you will 
find information about the many canning companies that. are located 
inthe northern United States and Michigan in the processing business. 

But I might state here now that, as a grower am representing o‘her 
growers, we need hybrid carrots as much as we needed the hybrid 
oion. The men who are in the breeding work and in the seed work 
have told me that this can be done. But it is a matter of timing and 
coordination, which we probably cannot get at local State levels. 


91653—57—_—-5 
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In previous testimony it was conceded that 30 percent of carrot pro- 
duction sometimes is left in the field because of the inferior quality 
and shape of the carrots, and so forth. 

In my own particular experienceI have had an entire crop of carrots 
sold for dog food, for only one reason, only because the percentage of 
inferior carrots was so large that you could not properly harvest 
them and sell them in the regular channels and we growers just need 
these better hybrid carrots. 

Senator Russe... Has there been any improvement. over the last 
several years in the carrots that you produc e? 

Mr. Suonretp. There has been some improvement, yes, sir. 

Senator Russeit. Has there been any research work done at. all in 
that field ¢ 

I notice that $7,500 is being expended this year on production re- 
search and carrot seed production. 

Mr. Frreu. Very little of it has been done in New York. And this 
work in Idaho, most. of it has been just a little beginning, and there 
has been a little beginning in Michigan. 

Mr. Pererson. May I answer this question ? 

Senator Russexn. Yes. 

Mr. Prrerson. Most of the -arrot-improvement work, Mr. Chaur- 
man, has been done by mass selection. This has provided very slow 
progress. Most of it has been done by private seed companies. 

This male sterile plant that allows us to provide hybrids has be- 
come available only rather recently and it has not been utilized 
So we have an opportunity to open up a whole new field of advance: 
ment that will be much faster. 

By producing hybrids we can improve varieties niuch taster than 
has ever been done in the past. 

Experiment stations have not been putting a great deal of effort 
into improvement of carrot varieties. 

Senator Russe... | assume, then, that this work has not been done 
in Idaho. Has it? 

Mr. Pererson. They have selected varieties in Idaho and have in 
troduced one called Imperita. 

That is a good bunching of market-carrot varieties. But through 
mass selection, as I say, ‘the progress has been so slow that these 
advances have hardly been recognized. 

Senator Russet. Senator Young, do you have any questions on the 
carrot breeding? 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to have been delayed in 
getting to the hearing this afternoon, but it has been because of my 
schedule. I have been acting chairman of the Agriculture Cow- 
mittee. 

I will say that I am greatly interested in carrot research. I assume 
that, as in other programs, there is a lot of work to be done there. 
They have accomplished a great deal. I am hopeful that we can 
find it possible to allow a little more money for this research. 

I do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman. 


EMBRYOLOSIS CONDITION 


Mr. Oxeson. On the question of the work that has been done in the 
seed-producing areas, they have done some research. We were trot- 
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bled with a condition called embryolosis, which is due to a ligus bug 
sticking and taking the heart out of the seed. 

‘As & consequence, the seed germinations were so poor that we got 
a standard of only 70 percent germination as a contract obligation 
when we produced carrot seed. i, 

Due to that research and discovery of what caused it, due to this 
ligus infestation, we have been able to dust the seed fields. It is com- 
mon now to get 90 percent or better, and we customarily guarantee 
9) percent or better on carrot seed. ay 

iat is a direct result. of some of the apropriations such as you 
mentioned, Senator, this $7,500. It has returned thousands of dollars 
to the farmers in production. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Shonfeld, do you have that picture of the house- 
wife? 

Mr. Suonretp. Mrs. Housewife—that is the end product we have 
to try and satisfy, but we do not always do it. We hope that the 
hybrid-carrot program can be started and completed, and that we 
will do a better job of giving the housewife better carrots. 

Senator Russeix. | might say that there have been billions of 
doliars spent in trying to satisfy that particular individual in all 
lines of work and research in life. 

Mrs. Prost. Senator Russell, thank you so very much for your 
patience and for giving us this time to come and testify before you. 

We just want to appeal once more for the extra $20,000 that we 
nee. It is a small amount. We do hope that your committee will 
see fit to give us the $30,000 rather than the $10,000 that is in the 
budget. 

Thank you so very much. 

Senator Russeix. Have you testitied before the House committee, 
Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs, Prosr. I have not done so vet. However, I will do so, Senator. 

Senator Russeii. The people in the House of Representatives like 
to refer these matters to us because they say we up all their appropri- 
ations. 

Mrs. Prosr. In this case we hope you do that. 

Mr. Hansen. We thank you very much for your consideration, 
Senator. 1am glad to have had this interesting presentation. 

Senator Russriy. The next witness is Arnold Mayer, who is the 
public relations director of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO. 

You may be seated, Mr. Mayer. 


AMALGAMATED Meat CUTTERS AND BuTcHER WorKMEN oF NorTH AMERICA, 
AFL-CIO, Wasurineton, D. C. 
STATEMENT OF ARNOLD MAYER, PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
SHORTAGE OF MEAT INSPECTORS 


Mr. Mayer. Thank you, sir. Mr. Chairman, I am testifying in place 
of Leon B. Schachter, who is our vice-president. Mr. Schachter 
unfortunately had to go to Philadelphia this afternoon and was unable 


to be here. 
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My name is Arnold Mayer. I am public relations director and 
Washington member of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America is a labor union with 350,000 members, organized in more 
than 500 local unions throughout the United States and Canada. The 
AMCBW and its locals have contracts with thousands of employers 
in the meat, retail, poultry, egg, canning, leather, fish processing, and 
fur industries. 

During the past year the Meat Inspection Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has faced a serious shortage of meat 
ern funds to hire additional inspectors have not been avail- 
able. 

When illness and other conditions forced inspectors to leave their 
jobs temporarily, other qualified men were not readily at hand. Asa 
result, on at least 2 dozen occasions meatpacking plants have had to 
operate temporarily on only a partial schedule. 


CURTAILMENT OF PACKING OPERATIONS 


For example, on April 5 of this year, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., a large 
meatpacking firm in Cincinnati, Ohio, was forced to curtail operations 
because several inspectors at the plant were ill and replacements could 
not be immediately furnished. 

This situation has been duplicated in plants in some 17 other cities 
because of the lack of funds to hire additional inspectors. 

These cities are: Los Angeles, Calif.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Sioux 
City, Iowa; Cleveland, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Grand Forks, N. Dak.; Mount Pleasant, Tex.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; New York, N. Y.; Houston, Tex. ; Chicago, IIL; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N. J.; Seattle, Wash.; Nashville, Tenn., 
and Danville, Il. 

If additional meat inspectors are not added, the number of curtail- 
ments will necessarily increase. The AMCBW cannot emphasize too 
strongly what bitter consequences this situation will bring to con- 
sumers, packinghouse workers, farmers, and the meatpackers. 

Let me briefly summarize these probable results : 

1. Consumers face the danger of either a rise in meat prices because 
less meat will be available or a breakdown of the excellent standards 
of the meat-inspection program. 

If the lack of inspectors curtails meat production, prices of meat 
will necessarily rise. The law of supply and demand make this un- 
wanted situation an inexorable consequence. 

Or the Meat Inspection Service could water down its program and 
allow a less adequate inspection. Such a situation would seriously 
endanger the health of consumers. It would mean a return of the 
industry to the conditions of the “Jungle.” 

We need only remember the hazards and filth which were a part of 
the industry before the enactment of the Meat Inspection Act to 
shudder at this consequence. 

2. Packinghouse workers would lose jobs. Literally thousands upon 
thousands of workers would face unemployment because of the cur- 
tailment and shutdown of meatpacking operations. Also, any water- 
ing down of the meat-inspection program would endanger the health 
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of packinghouse workers. Inspection offers a wonderful safeguard 
against industrial hazards. 

3. Farmers, who already suffer immensely from low prices, would 
feel further depressionary effects on the money cattle brings, If the 
meatpackers are forced to curtail production, less cattle will be needed 
and livestock prices will fall further. 

4; The meat packing industry will suffer from lost business. The 

ackers are eager to operate under the meat-inspection program. 

hey have long realized the boon it is to them as well as to the con- 
sumer and worker, They do not want to cut production or operate 
under weaker standards any more than the other groups concerned 
with meat want them to. However, the lack of funds for inspectors 
may not leave any alternatives. 

I am not presenting imagined horror stories here. These are actual 
consequences which will develop if the curtailment of operations, 
because of shortages of inspectors, continues, and increases. 


HIRING ADDITIONAL INSPECTORS 


This committee and Congress has the power to prevent these hor- 
rible situations. The President’s budget carries a request for $18,- 
718,000 for the operation of the Meat Inspection Service in the fiscal 
year 1958. This sum includes $1,212,000 for the hiring of approxi- 
mately 192 additional inspectors. We appeal to the committee to 
approve the full amount requested. 

A cut in this budget would do inealculable harm to the Nation’s 
economy and health. So-called economies in the Meat Inspection 
Service’s proposed funds will hurt literally millions of Americans. 

Senator Russety. I might say, for your information, Mr. Mayer, 
that the Department very strongly insisted on that appropriation— 
very vigorously. 

Mr. Mayer. We are very glad of that, sir. 

Senator Russety. We thank you for your statement, Mr. Mayer. 

Mr. Mayer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Russeti. The next witness is Mr. Edwin E. Marsh, who 
is executive secretary of the National Wool Growers Association. 


NATIONAL WooL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN E. MARSH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


RESEARCH IN THE WOOL INDUSTRY 


Mr. Marsn. Mr. Chairman, I have a written statement which 
I would like to read to the committee. I have attached to the copies 
of my statement a reprint of an article from the April 1957 issue of 
our magazine, The National Wool Grower, which I would like to file 
with the committee, 

Senator Russet. Very well. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Marsu. My name is Edwin E. Marsh. I am executive secre- 
tary of the National Wool Growers Association, with headquarters in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Our organization has been the spokesman for the sheep-producing 
industry of the United States for the past 92 years. Our members are 
farmers and ranchers who raise sheep and lambs, and most of them 
live in the area where approximately 70 percent of the Nation’s wool 
is produced. 


CONSTRUCTION OF WOOL RESEARCH BUILDING 


Our 92d annual convention, held on January 21 to 24 of this year; 
very strongly endorsed that item in the budget proposal of the United 
States Department of Agriculture which would provide $105,000 for 
construction of a building to house experimental equipment for trans- 
lating new laboratory developments in wool processing into practical 
mill operations. 

Our convention also endorsed the item of $400,000 to obtain ap- 
proximately 30 items of experimental equipment for this proposed 
building and for additional personnel needed to conduct research 
projects in this plant during the fiscal year 1958. The opens will 
consist of machinery for converting raw wool into finished wool 
fabrics. 

Recognizing that research is an important factor in the continuing 
prosperity of the wool-growing industry, the Department of Agri- 
culture established in 1949 a wool research program at the Western 
Utilization Research Branch of the Agriculture Research Service in 
Albany, Calif. 

From 1949 to date this laboratory has made considerable progress 
in developing new information abont the wool fiber and wool process- 
ing techniques on a laboratory scale. 

This progress includes work with wool grease to develop new uses 
for this material. A new method for treating waste materials from 
scouring may become especially important to mills facing restrictions 
on stream pollution. 

Various wools have been chemically modified to permit important 
increases in the degree and rate of felting so that better wool felts 
can be produced. Studies on wool from different breeds of sheep have 
shown the importance of fiber diameter and crimp in determining 
fiber mechanical properties as related, for example, to softness. 

Conditions have been established for steaming wool between stages 
of processing to reduce the time needed to insure efficient spinning and 
weaving. 

A new and highly effective laboratory treatment of wool fabrics 
which prevents shrinkage in laundering without causing fiber harsh- 
ness has been found at the Albany laboratory. This new treatment, 
using a mixture of 2 chemicals, enables men’s wool socks, for example, 
to be washed in a home Jaundry machine 20 times without showing 
any shrinkage. 

The treatment is effective on woven articles as well as knitted ones. 
Highly successful treatments have been found which impart resistance 
of wool to degradation by acid and alkaline environments encountered 
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during processing, which have caused harshness in the fiber, de- 
creased strength, and shorter wearability of the fabric. 


ALBANY LABORATORY 


The Albany laboratory is now gaining important information lead- 
ing to means of inhibiting yellowing of wool by sunlight and storage. 
Scientists there are studying the chemistry of wool bleaching and are 
finding ways to minimize fiber damage through bleaching. 

Now, with these accomplishments, the next vital step is to bridge the 
gap from the laboratory and to get these important findings into 
direct mill application. 


PROPOSED PILOT PLANT 





This will require processing trials on pilot-scale processing equip- 
ment, for which appropriations in the Department budget are in- 
tended and which we endorse. 

This proposed pilot plant will enable the laboratory to carry out 
studies on all stages of manufacture, from grease wool to finished 
woven fabrics. It will enable the laboratories to test and evaluate new 
treatments under precisely controlled conditions. 

The ain of these pilot-plant studies will be to provide processin 
information on new and improved wool and mohair products of hig 
acceptability which can be manufactured in an efficient and economical 
manner. 

The depressed financial condition of the wool textile mills during 
the past decade, due to various postwar adjustment factors, has made 
it impossible for these mills to carry on their former extensive re- 
search. For example, one of our leading mills which has rendered 
yeoman service in wool research efforts in the past, formerly had a 
research staff of some 40 people. It is now redasee so I have been 
informed, to about 4 people. 

Any research that improves efficiency in processing will naturally 
mean a more economical operation for the mills and will be a factor 
in improving their financial position. 

Woolgrowers of the United States are affected by the financial con- 
dition of the domestic mills because they are the only customers for 
domestic wool. During the past 8 years some 200 mills out of 830 
have disappeared completely. In addition, many of the mills now 
operating are not, as they were in the past, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of wool fabrics but are using synthetic fibers wholly or 
in combination with wool on traditional wool-manufacturing ma- 
chinery. 

The Armed Forces have yet to find satisfactory substitutes for many 
types of wool clothing which they use, and any further decline in the 
manufacture of 100 percent wool items can well produce a potential 
hazard to the well-being of servicemen. 

One of the primary reasons for the fact that mills are using syn- 
thetic fibers for the manufacture of many items which formerly were 
made of 100 percent wool is because huge sums of money have been 
spent by synthetic-fiber producers in elaborate promotion programs. 
Such promotion programs have sold the consuming public on the 
desirability of fabrics made in whole or in part of synthetic fibers. 
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SYNTHETIC FABRICS 


Such properties of synthetic fabrics as moth resistance, shrink re- 
sistance in laundering, wrinkle resistance, and ability to hold pleats, 
are exploited. 

However, no mention is made of the tendency of these synthetic 
fabrics to catch on fire, to melt with heat, or their inability to absorb 
moisture. It is because wool does not flame or melt and does absorb 
moisture that the Armed Forces depend on wool fabrics as protective 
clothing and blankets for servicemen. 

Yet the extensive promotion programs of synthetic-fiber producers 
have been effective. One evidence of this fact is that in 1948 wool 
shared 31 percent of the fiber market on a dollar basis, and by 1955 
wool’s share of that market had been reduced to 15 percent. 

A greatly expanded, grower-financed promotion program on wool 
is now under way. Wool products are being promoted on the basis 
of unique qualities which wool has always possessed and which syn- 
thetic-fiber manufacturers would like to duplicate. 


EXPANDED RESEARCH PROGRAM 


We think the impact of this promotion program is already being 
felt. The next vital and important step—an expanded research pro- 
gram—will carry new developments on wool into practical use in the 
manufacturing stages, not only effecting economies in mill-operating 
costs but in improved wool products. We highly endorse and ree- 
ommend this research program because we feel it will bring about 
these important benefits: 

1. It will benefit the wool-producing industry, which is important 
to the economy of a number of western communities where wool and 
meat are grown on lands that would otherwise be unproductive. 

2. It will benefit the competitive position of the wool-manufactur- 
ing industry. 

3. It will benefit the consuming public in providing them with 
more serviceable, superior textile products. 

4. It will enhance further our national security since the Defense 
Department recognizes wool as a strategic and critical commodity and 
uses it extensively because of the unique qualities it already possesses. 

In closing, I would like to say that I appreciate your granting me 
this time to appear before you in behalf of a research project which 
we feel is vital and which, consequently, has the enthusiastic support 
of the entire wool-growing industry. 

Thank you. 

Senator Russeii. Let me say here, Mr. Marsh, that for centuries 
about the only fibers we knew anything about were wool and cotton 
and silk and linen. All of them are in trouble today. That is because 
of the fact that their consumption has been reduced on a per capita 
basis. 

To me it is one of the most startling facts of our present civilization. 

Mr. Marsu. I think, Senator, that wool is making somewhat of a 
comeback. 

Senator Russety. We are hoping that these synthetic fibers will lose 
some of the tremendous drive that they have had. 

Mr. Marsu. Yes. 
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Senator Russexx. I think that is because, as you say in your state- 
ment, they do not seem to have the qualities that the natural fibers 
have. 

Senator Youne. If I might make a remarks here, Mr. Chairman, I 
think part of that is due to the lack of research in agricultural com- 
modities. I know that at least the Department of Agriculture has 
been asking quite an increase in research funds to find new uses for 
agricultural commodities. 

I think that is some of the most worthwhile research and that it 
has been neglected—for if the agricultural industries spent one-tenth 
as much money on research as the oil industry does to find new uses, 
they would not be in that much trouble. 

Mr. Marsu. I agree with you, Senator. 

The synthetic producers, that is, the primary producers, have been 
spending around $50 million a year on research, Du Pont and some 
of the other companies. 

Senator Russert. Of course, the processors of wool and cotton had 
the money to spend for research at one time and did not do it. They 
got hopelessly behind in research. That is the reason why the Gov- 
ernment has had to step in and bring them back to life. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. I have no additional questions, Mr. Chairman, but 
I might remark that, next to cotton, wool is my favorite textile. 

Mr. Marsn. They are both good fibers. 

Senator Srennis. They have their place. Iam for you. 

Mr. Marsu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russet. Thank you, Mr. Marsh. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WHATLEY 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russeiu. Mr. Whatley, we could probably give you a few 
minutes now. Our hearing schedule calls for the Rural Electrification 
Administration. How long do you think it would take you to make 
your presentation ? 

Mr. Wuattey. Five or six minutes, if that will fit into your 
schedule. 

Senator Russeii. All right; you may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Wuat ey. Senator, as a private citizen, [ am concerned about 
the enormous amounts in the budget that are chargeable to agricul- 
ture. From a public-relations standpoint, I think it does not reflect 
truly the costs of the price-support program, since it involves other 
matters, to which I shall refer. 

Second, as a private citizen and being interested entirely from 
an altruistic motivation, I should like to propose certain administra- 
tive changes which your good committee might use to influence facili- 
tation of surplus disposal. 

First, the question was raised in the testimony of Dr. Butz as to 
what amount of this cost to the Commodity Credit Corporation was 
involved in capital impairment and the special activities described on 
page 160, special commodity-disposal programs, of your presenta- 
tion, could rightly be charged to foreign aid. 
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I think that would be a most difficult question to answer, since it 
would involve the International Wheat Agreement Act operations, 
which usually are not considered to be a foreign-aid program. : 

It certainly would involve the activities under titles I and II of 
Public Law 480. It would also involve a portion of the cost under 
title III, the revision of section 416, which would probably be charged 
to foreign aid. That cost, however, is very difficult to ascertain as 
between domestic cost and foreign distribution cost. I find that the 
Department of Agriculture nowhere has an exact allocation of the 
total costs as between those two purposes. For instance, the costs of 
transportation of these commodities, either abroad or within the 
United States, are only roughly delineated in their allocations be- 
tween domestic and foreign distribution. These and many costs of 
distributing surplus commodities domestically might properly be 
charged to public welfare. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


In the case of the school-lunch program, as you know, they receive 
funds from four different sources. Two of these sources are from 
direct appropriations and two are surplus disposal, sections 32 and 
416; they are confined to the disposition in the United States. There- 
fore, section 416. 

COSTS CHARGEABLE TO FOREIGN AID 


I would like to propose, Mr. Chairman, that the commitee give 
consideration to removing from this appropriation bill the costs of 
those programs which could be charged to foreign aid, and defer action 
upon those until the consideration of the mutual-security program, at 
which time you might wish to add them as an amendment to that, so 
that those costs could properly be shown in the foreign-aid bill, so 
called. 

Secondly, as to domestic costs of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and its operations of section 416, and the Department of Agri- 
culture in its operation of section 32, which could properly be charged 
to domestic welfare purposes, the school-lunch program, and so forth, 
I recommend that those costs, together with the $100 million appro- 
priation for the school-lunch program, be transferred to the appro- 
priation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare as a 
general, overall, public-welfare budget. These reallocations might 
reduce the amount of this appropriation by perhaps $1.5 billion to $2 
billion. 

ccc CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT 


Additionally, may I express the hope that, in some year, either 
this year or some future year, you may see fit to make the appropria- 
tions for restoration of capital impairment to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation on the basis of the estimated operations for that fiscal 
year. For instance, in this bill you could properly appropriate for the 
capital impairment which existed in fiscal 1957, which would have to 
be estimated, of course, in addition to the actual expenditures of capital 
in 1956. 
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May I make this one additional point briefly: That I have seen no 
scientific calculation or forecast as to the rate at which any of these 
commodities, or all of the commodities, in surplus holdings of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will diminish in the future years by 
reason of the soil bank or by surplus disposal. I hope that the com- 
mittee would see fit to investigate that, so that they might calculate 
the future costs of these programs. 

I think the programs are working well. I think they cannot be 
jmproved appreciably except that they can, by administrative action, 
be facilitated and expanded, particularly under title II, where the 
authorized ceiling is approximately $300 million a year. ; 

In the new bill which you passed a few weeks ago, extending Public 
Law 480, you increased that by $300 million in the next fiscal year. 
The ICA, which controls that, is spending it at a rate of only $150 
million a year. They are directed, in an amendment which I proposed 
last year, to extend the benefits of that title, to extend it to famine re- 
lief for refugee people that were in such a dire state of need, Arab 
refugees, those in Hong Kong, and so forth, who are not being fed 
adequately through the existing programs. i 

The title 1 effects do not reach them, and the operations of the 
voluntary agencies under title IIT are inadequate to so large a task. 
Certainly an additional $150 million could justifiably be used in many 
places as the feeding of the Arab refugees who are existing now on 
less than 10 cents a day, including funds from all sources, the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency, the voluntary agencies, and every 
other program that I can ascertain. 

Iam grateful for your time, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russexix. In line with your suggestion, sir, there was con- 
sideration given to the study as to how that can be accomplished. 

For a long time we have tried to figure some way to do that and to 
charge it against agriculture in this country. 

In some of the items to which you refer, there are, of course, certain 
technical difficulties involved because we do not get to originate the 
appropriation bills here. But I will say I am very glad to know that 
interested citizens are showing such an awareness of the problem. 

* Weare very glad to have heard you, sir. 

Mr. Wuattey. Thank you very much. 

Senator Russett. We have now reached the presentation of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

Mr. Clyde T. Ellis is the executive director of that organization. 
Mr. Ellis is an old friend of the committee. He has been before us on 
a number of occasions, and has been full of many helpful suggestions. 

It happens that the committee asked for estimates in more detail 
than were furnished by the Department for the current fiscal year as 
to the needs of the Rural Electrification Administration. 

Mr. Ellis, do you want to introduce your witnesses, or would you 
wish to have the Chair do it? 
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Rurat ELectriricaATIonN ADMINISTRATION 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, DIRECTOR 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Exuis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If it is agreeable with you, the committee has the presentation 
divided up among its members and will have each appear, so there 
will be no duplication. 

Mr. Hunter, who is vice chairman of the committee, will lead. The 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Clark McWhorter, of Blair, Okla, 
was not able to be here. 

Senator Russery. Very well. 

You may proceed, Mr. Hunter. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, may I state for the record that 
Senator Mundt, of South Dakota, wanted to have it indicated on 
the record that he is tied up with a meeting of the Labor Investi- 
gating Committee this afternoon as the 1 ‘anking Republican. I think 
there are several others similarly situated, who would like to be here 
this afternoon. 

There is also an important meeting on the Senate floor, considerin 
the confirmation of Mr. Scott McLeod to be Ambassador to Trelaglt 
and also to dispose of the matter of the appointment of Mr. Bohlen 
to be Ambassador to the Philippines. 

Senator Russeix. Also, 2 or 3 of our members are on other sub- 
committees on Appropriations. 

You may proceed now, Mr. Hunter. 


NEWBERRY ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, NEWBERRY, S. C. 
STATEMENT OF T. W. HUNTER, REPRESENTATIVE 


SUPPORT OF REA PROGRAM 


Mr. Hunrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
would like to take this opportunity “to again thank you for giving 
us this opportunity to appear before you. 

My name is T. W. Hunter, from Newberry, S.C. I am serving as 
vice chairman of the legislative committee on the national assoc iation 
in the absence of our good friend, Clark McWhorter. 

It is our understanding that it has been quite dry in the State of 
Oklahoma for many years. Recently that State has become quite 
wet. Now it is dry enough to work again and it is our understanding 
that Clark is out there ‘riding that extra tractor, trying to get his 
cotton planted. 

For that reason he is not here. 

I have with me a statement that was prepared by Mr. McWhorter, 
which generally outlines the needs of the association. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


These topics will be taken up by individuals later, and, with your 
permission, I would like to present Mr, McWhorter’s statement, to 
be incorporated in the record. 

Senator Russeti. The statement of Mr. McWhorter will be printed 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CLARK T. MCWHORTER 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Clark T. Mc- 
Whorter. I am a cotton, alfalfa, and livestock farmer. I live on the farm out 
from Blair, Okla. I am a director of the Southwest Rural Blectric Association 
at Tipton, Okla., and am past president of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. During the past 6 years I have served as chairman of the 
legislative committee. 

For your information, the national association, at its regional meetings held 
throughout the Nation during the latter part of 1956, elected one member from 
each region to serve on the legislative committee. This committee studies the 
program and policies of our association as expressed by our resolutions from 
the members. We will appear before this committee and the House committee 
to make our needs and views known to Congress. 

We met here in Washington several weeks ago and studied the various prob- 
lems of the rural electrification and rural telephone programs from the stand- 
point of funds needed for loans and administrative purposes for transmission 
and generation expansion and for electrification research. We have also dis- 
cussed and would like to point out some facts concerning our repayment record, 
and remark on the current drive to increase the REA interest rate. 

As in the past, and agreeable with the committee today, I would like to make 
a short general statement, then I would like to call upon members of our com- 
mittee and staff to make short supporting statements on specific points, and 
finally, I will call upon our general manager, Clyde T. Ellis, to pick up the loose 
ends at the close of our presentation. 

The Rural Electrification Administration was created by the Congress and 
has served as banker and technical adviser in electrifying rural America. Today 
we would like to make known our feelings, as expressed by grassroots resolu- 
tions, in regard to appropriations for that agency and for the Farm Electrification 
Division of the Agriculture Research Administration, which is carrying vital 
research into the uses of electricity on the farm. 


ELECTRIC LOAN FUND AUTHORIZATION 


We wish to thank the Congress for voting approval of the $200 million supple- 
mental for the Rural Electrification Administration. We urge that this com- 
mittee further recommend an amount of $181 million in regular authorization 
appropriations for the rural electrification loan program. 


TELEPHONE LOAN FUND AUTHORIZATION 


In order for our telephone program to progress as it should, we recommend 
a telephone loan fund authorization as recommended by the National Telephone 
Cooperative Association of $60 million for the next fiscal year. As a farmer 
who lives out on the farm, I realize the need and value of good telephone service 
both as an aid to my own farming operations and to the electries because of 
the fact we would be able to report outages quickly. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


We urge that you make available adequate funds for administrative purposes, 
a part of which we recommend be used by REA in studying the application 
of atomic energy to the generation of electric power in rural areas. We feel 
aminimum of $9,829,000 is needed for administrative purposes. 
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RESEARCH 


We ask that an adequate amount of funds be appropriated for farm electrifica- 
tion research. Such research is much needed and it will aid our farmers greatly, 
We are asking for $500,000 and urge your support of this item. 

We would also like to call to your attention again the importance of keeping 
our present interest rate. As you know, a bill has already been introduced 
which would raise our interest rates, as we estimate it, to approximately 4 per- 
cent. Most of our systems could not operate under this interest rate. This 
move to raise our interest rates is the direct result, we feel, of the hard-money 
policy now being followed. If any changes are to take place we feel the change 
should come in the hard-money policy and not in our interest rates. 

We point with pride to our repayment record, for we feel it proves that we 
are making wise use of the funds that the Congress has appropriated to. the 
rural electrification and telephone program. 

May I express our appreciation to the members of the committee for yeur 
fine support in the past and for the opportunity of appearing before you. teday, 


Gisson CouNTY MEMBERSHIP Corp., TRENTON, TENN. 
STATEMENT OF FLOYD JONES, MANAGER 


REA ELECTRIC LOAN FUNDS 


Mr. Hunrer. Our next witness is Mr. Floyd Jones, of Trenton, 
‘Tenn. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Floyd Jones. I am manager of the Gibson County Member- 
ship Corp., of Trenton, Tenn., and a member of the legislative com- 
mittee of the. National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, yep- 
resenting the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. 

I would like to present our recommendations on REA electric loan 
funds and our reasons for these recommendations. From our exper- 
ience, the most reliable sources of information are the cooperatives 
themselves. And, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your statement at the 
beginning, that it seemed that we have better estimates than anyone 
else on the rural electric needs. We think the same thing. 

Senator Russeti. The chairman has stated that on occasions in 
the past. 

SURVEY OF PUBLIC AND COOPERATIVE SYSTEMS 


Mr. Jones. We base our recommendations to you upon information 
secured by an annual survey of all the public and cooperative electric 
systems which borrow funds from the REA. 

This annual survey was made as of January 1, 1957. The results of 
the tabulation of returns to date are that in the 18-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958, the distribution and power type 
borrowers of REA expect to apply for $358 million of loans for their 
electric systems. 

The history of these surveys indicates that the replies are very con- 
servative. I am attaching table 1, showing the results by 18-month 
periods, of the past 7 annual surveys prior to the one made this year. 
This tabulation is a comparison of the planned applications contrasted 
with the actual applications received by REA. 

If you will turn to that table 1, you will notice the planned applica- 
tions, as shown by the survey, were for $1,691,000,000, whereas the 
actual applications for the same period were for a total of $2,313, 
000,000. That is an increase of 37 percent. 
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You will note, therefore, the persistent and consistent underestima- 
tion of loan needs in these annual surveys. The REA staff has found 
this same consistent underestimation in the forward surveys they 
have made from the borrowers themselves. 
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In fact, this, again, is true of the entire electric power industry since 
capital funds are needed in greater amounts than expected because 
of the rapidly expanding use of electric power. 

We therefore accept this underestimation as a fact that must be 
reckoned with. Since in the past 7 years the underestimation has been 
37 percent, we feel that we can conservatively state that our present 
figures are underestimated by at least 25 percent. Therefore, we 
believe the applications will be increased by $89.5 million above those 
actually planned or stated. 


BACKLOG OF LOAN APPLICATIONS 






On January 1, 1957, the REA had a backlog of electric loan applica- 
tions in the amount of $128.5 million. We estimate that there will be 
a backlog of applications in the amount of $60 million at the end of 
fiscal 1958. 

The REA estimated that it will have recissions of old loans in fiscal 
1958 in the amount of $1 million. By adding the $128.5 million back- 
log to the $358 million planned applications, together with the $89.5 
million adjustment, followed by substracting the estimated June 30, 
1958, backlog of $60 million, and further <ubstracting the $1 million 
in recissions and subtracting the $108.8 million of loan funds available 
on December 31, 1956, we arrive at the total loan need for the 18- 
month period of $406.2 million. 

The REA Administrator has had at his disposal $25 million in re- 
serve funds, which we have reason to believe will be used prior to 
June 30, 1957. We have been informed just recently that the REA 
Administrator has drawn down these reserve funds. The REA has 
also received from Congress a supplemental appropriation for electric 
loan funds to fill immediate needs in the amount of $200 million. As 
a result of this supplemental appropriation and the drawing down of 
the $25 million in reserve funds, we request $181 million in new funds 
for fiscal 1958. 

This entire calculation is shown more specifically on table 2. 

Mr. Chairman, for the information of the committee and the Con- 
gress, I would like to include with my statement, table 3, showing 
total loans advanced, repaid, and outstanding to all electric borrowers 
since the beginning of the program through fiscal 1956, together with 
table 4 and chart 4, showing total REA loans approved and advanced 
through fiscal 1956. 

Gentlemen, it is not expenditures we are asking from the Federal 
Government, but investments. It is doubtful whether in all the annals 
of American history the Federal Government has ever made an in- 
vestment with greater return than in the rural electrification program. 

These returns have gone to millions of rural people in the form of 
better health, more comfortable living, higher productivity, and an 
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increased feeling of well-being that cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. 

As we all know, for many years not only was our soil eroded but 
the capacity and living standards of our rural people were also eroded. 
The rural electrification ogram has reversed that tide, along with 
the soil conservation und "stp good many other programs that are of 
good benefit, and by all means that reversal must be made stronger in 
order that our soils be conserved and farm people be in a position to 
produce food and fiber for the millions of Americans yet to come, 

Gentlemen, I would like to express to you our sincere appreciation 
for your kind consideration here and in the past. Every effort has 
been made in preparing this presentation to give you as realistic a 
statement as possible i in order that we may merit your consideration 
both now and in the future. 

I thank you for this opportunity to present you with our needs. 

Senator Russet. Senator Young, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Youna. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russet. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. No further questions. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeity. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsHax. No questions. 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Leo Forrest, of Hereford, Tex. 


STATEMENT OF LEO FORREST, HEREFORD, TEX. 


REA TELEPHONE PROGRAM 





Mr. Forrest. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: My 
name is Leo Forrest. I am a stock farmer from Hereford, Tex. For 
the past 11 years I have managed the Deaf Smith County Electric Co- 
operative, Inc., with headquarters at Hereford, Tex. Soon after the 
Rural Telephone Act was passed, a group of farmers in our area 
organized a telephone cooperative. 

Since the formation of the West Texas Rural Telephone Coopera- 
tive in about 1950, I have also served as manager of the telephone 
cooperative. 

I am representing before this committee, region X consisting of the 
States of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. I have been delegated 
by this committee to discuss the REA telephone program with you. 
The farmers in the rural areas are still in need of this servant, that is 
telephones. The telephone program is still developing very slowly. 

At the national meeting of the rural telephone cooperatives held 
in Chicago in March, the group voted to go along with the Bureau 
of the Budget request for 1958 in regard to loan fund requests. A 
copy of the “resolution passed in Chicago by the National Telephone 
Cooperative Association is attached as exhibit 1. 

The resolution recommends loan funds for the telephone program 
for the next fiscal year in the amount of $60 million. We request 
that this amount be made available in full with none of it being placed 
in a reserve account. REA expects to have a carryover of about $33 
million and about $11 million from rescission of old loans, there 
would be $94 million total available. 

We concur with the National Telephone Cooperative Association 
in asking for a $60 million in new money although we believe the 
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program needs expanding faster than that amount of money—$60 
million—will allow. Last year we requested, and you gentlemen were 
kind enough to grant our request, $100 million. Of this $100 million, 
REA has loaned up to March 1 about $58 million. At this rate they 
will loan approximately $80 million during the fiscal year 1957. 
REA has actually advanced about $52 million during the fiscal year 
but they say that due to the scarcity of central-office equipment and 
to the shortage of telephone engineers, both consultants and in REA, 
that they will be unable to lend more than $60 million in new money. 
We hope the committee will recommend the full $60 million requested 
in the budget. 





DEVELOPMENT OF TELEPHONE COOPERATIVES 


We hope also that you will direct REA to push the development 
of the rural telephone cooperatives more vigorously so the farmers in 
America may have this tool to use in their business. When we ap- 
eared before the House committee, we asked that committee to put 
anguage in its report this year which would have the effect of re- 
pealing the language appearing in the Report No. 422, issued May 
14, 1953. Among other things, the report had this to say: 

In keeping with the spirit and intent of the rural telephone act, the commit- 
tee believes that REA should more actively encourage the private telephone in- 
dustry to expand its service into rural areas. There are rural areas which pri- 
vate enterprise cannot or will not serve adequately, and the purpose of the 
rural telephone program is to make possible the provisions of service in such 
areas. It is the consensus of the committee that REA should advance Federal 
funds for the provision of the telephone service in rural areas where private 
enterprise cannot or will not provide adequate service. 

This language was used in at least one place to stop the development 
of a telephone cooperative. This was Illinois, where one of the com- 
mercial telephone companies intervened before the Commerce Com- 
mission to object to a loan being applied for by a cooperative. This 
language was used and the Commission’s order stated that it was turn- 
ing down the request for a franchise because, under this language, 
REA would not be able to lend money to the cooperative. 

When we appeared before the House committee, they asked for a 
copy of the Commission’s order, which we furnished them, and if you 
fellows want the same information we can also furnish the order for 
you. 

Senator Russety. That was a House committee report, was it not? 

Mr. Forrest. It was a House committee report. 

Senator Russeti. We cannot repeal that. 

Mr. Forrest. The attached chart marked “Exhibit 2” shows what 
has been happening to the cooperative telephone program over the 
last several years. At the end of 1953, for example, the 54 percent 
of REA borrowers were cooperatives and 46 percent were commercial 
companies. As of the end of December, 1956, 40 percent were co- 
operatives and 60 percent were commercial companies. During the 
present fiscal year, through March 22, REA has made a total of 119 
loans to commercial companies and 43 loans to cooperative borrowers. 
It is broken down in money this way: $43,433,000 has been loaned 
this year to commercial companies, and $16,492,000 to cooperatives. 

We are not asking for more favorite treatment for the cooperatives, 
but we do ask that they receive equal treatment with the commercial 
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companies. It is our opinion that the elimination of the competitive 
element furnished by the cooperatives will eventually result in killing 
the whole telephone program. If the REA telephone lending pro- 
gram is destroyed, then rural people, who so badly need this service, 
will have little hope of ever getting it. 

I want to thank you gentlemen for this opportunity to appear be- 
fore you. 

Senator Russett. Thank you very much, Mr. Forrest. 

Mr. Forrest. Thank you, sir. 

(The exhibits referred to follow :) 


ExHIsit 1. RESOLUTION PASSED AT THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILL., MARCH 2-3, 1957 


Whereas REA will lend during the fiscal year approximately $80 million in 
the telephone program, and 

Whereas officials of REA have said that an $80 million program is as much as 
the agency can handle, Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the telephone association concur with the request of the agency 
for an authorization of $60 million for the fiscal year of 195s, 


Exursrr 2.—Percentage distribution of REA telephone borrowers, by type, 1953-66 


| Cooperative borrowers | Commercial borrowers 


_ —— 


Number | Percent of | Number | Percent of 
total 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration. 


Mr. Hunter. The next is Mr. John Sargent, from Illinois. 


ApDAMS ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, CAMP POINT, ILL. 
STATEMENT OF JOHN SARGENT, PRESIDENT 


REA TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sarcent. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is John Sargent. I am a farmer living on and operating a 
general farm near Rushville, Ill. I am president of our local rural 
electric cooperative, the Adams Electric Cooperative, Camp Point, 
Ill. I am also a member of this committee representing region V 
comprising the States of Lowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

I have been delegated by our committee to discuss, along with Mr. 
Leo Forrest, the REA telephone program with you. There is a great 
need for good telephone service in our country among the farmers. 
In many areas of our country there is no telephone service at all, and 
where there is service, some of it is very, very poor. Long-distance 
service cannot be used because one cannot hear due to the poor equip- 
ment the local telephone companies have. The farmer is in need of 
good telephone service in getting in touch with the fire district if 
necessary, marketing product, calling » doctor, and getting help on 
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repairing machinery. In the areas served by the rural electric sys- 
tems, good telephone service is essential to good electric service because 
it provides a means of reporting outages promptly. Farming is a 
real business in these days down on the farm. 

We concur with Mr. Leo Forrest to the amount of loan funds that 
will be needed to promote the telephone program for the coming year. 
It seems that the program sioada go forward faster since the Ad- 
ministration has reduced the equity requirement in making loans to 
cooperatives. We are grateful for the decision. We hope a more 
aggressive move will be made on the part of everyone in the Rural 
Electrification Administration as well as those in the indust , to 
speed up modern telephone service to those who want it. We ‘ope 
companies who now serve communities will make dial service available 
to their farm customers: now. since therfarmer is in need of sucha 
service. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear and support Mr. 
Leo Forrest in the request for loan funds for the telephone program. 

Senator Russeitn. Senator Young? 


USE OF OBSOLETE SYSTEMS 


Senator Younc. Do many of the farmers still have their old obso- 
lete systems / 

Mr. Sarcen'r. Yes, Senator; they do. In my particular area I can 
say there are more old type than any modern telephones. 

Senator Young. Those are very unsatisfactory, too. 

Senator Russent. Three short and two longs? 

Mr. Sarcent. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out a 
little area in my home county, very close to my hometown, where they 
have a telephone that happens to be a mutual. It, as you might say, 
has fallen apart, and they can hardly use it to call their own neighbor, 
let alone anybody else. 

Senator Younc. What is holding up the modernizing of some of 
these? They are mostly mutuals, are they not, or cooperatives? 

Mr. Sarcenv. Well, in my estimation, the local company, and it is 
a local company, is not being pushed into the place that it has to 
furnish modern telephone service. The people have not been aggres- 
sive enough, and they have not seen fit to promote the dial system 
froin the people’ s standpoint. And cooperatives in our State have to 
have permission from the Commerce Commission, and it is just a 
little hard to go into a territory where they claim. 

Senator Youne. This problem is considerably more involved than 
the REA. You have to deal with more companies, and you have 
more problems. 

Mr. Sarcent. That is true in our particular area. Now, this case 
that Mr. Forrest brought out was in my own home electric cooperative 
area. The Commission did not give permission to the co-op to de- 
velop that, and there were misunderstandings and misstatements 
ni ade, 

Senator Russet,. Thank you, Mr. Sargent. 

Mr. Sargent. Thank you, Mr. C hairman. 

Mr. Hunter. Our next witness is Mr. Oliver Rose, of Nisland, 
S. Dak. 
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RUSHMORE GENERATING AND TRANSMISSION COOPERATIVE, RAPID City, S. Dax, 


STATEMENT OF OLIVER ROSE, NISLAND, S. DAK. 


FUNDS FOR GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION 


Mr. Rosz. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 

name is Oliver Rose, of Nisland, S. Dak. I am president of the 
Rushmore Generating and Transmission Cooperative of Rapid City, 
S. Dak., serving nearly 13,000 members in South Dakota and W 0- 
ming. I am also president of Butte Electric Cooperative, a distribu- 
tion cooperative serving my local area. I have made my living the 
past 20 years as an irrigation farmer in western South Dakota, and 
have been in rural-electrification work on a local level the past 16 
years. The past few years I have had the privilege of representing 
region VI on the legislative committee of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Associ ation. Region VI consists of the States of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota with a connected membership 
of over 328,000 consumers. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Rose, I hate to say this, but I think it is neces- 
sary. I wish sometime you would ask the president of the North 
Dakota REA Association to explain why I have such a poor REA 
record. He spent considerable time last year trying to find out what 
a poor REA record I had. 

Senator Russeii. He must have been speaking from the wrong book, 
because I have been around here a long time, and I have never known of 
a more consistent supporter of REA than Senator Young. 

Mr. Rose. You cannot accuse me of that, Senator, because I am right 
behind you. 

Senator Youna. It is a bit discouraging, though, to fight on for 
years and years for a program you believe in, heart and soul, and then 
find the top man in your State trying to discredit you. I thought that 
should be in the record. 

Mr. Rose. It is my privilege to be associated with this group in 
appearing before your distinguished committee for the purpose of 
discussing the ever-present and ever- growing needs for funds for 
gener ation and transmission. 

As we progress in our rural-electrification program now our growth 
becomes vertical instead of horizontal. In other words, we must 
heavy up our systems to serve greater demands. This means we must 
have new and larger transmission lines. Also a must is that we have 
more and greater supplies of power available to meet our growing 
demands. 

In this field the private investor power companies are helping meet 
this demand. but they do not have the capital to build all the plants 
needed or will not build them in locations favorable to us. Therefore, 
if our electric cooperatives are to meet their power obligations to their 
consumers and continue to give adequate service, they must have ample 
funds available to them to build these needed plants and at locations 
where they can best serve the area. 
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LXHAUSTION OF HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Another situation that is facing us today is that our hydroelectric 
developments are being exhausted, the most feasible sites are developed 
or are being developed and some ‘of us have pretty good ideas of our 
ultimate allocation of power from these developments. And we find 
that these allocations do not meet our demands. Therefore, we must 
furnish our own generation. 

And as the years go by we will have to have more and more funds 
for generation and transmission to keep our systems operating. 

According to the NRECA survey, we will need $35,400,000 for the 
remainder of 1957, and around $31,300,000 for fiscal 1958 for a total 

of $66,700,000 in loan funds for the generation and transmission pro- 
gram. These figures were arrived at from survey returns from 28 of 
the 31 active cooperatives in this field. 

The actual figures for 1958 could be a much larger amount than the 
above $31 million as we have heard from sources out in the field that 
new generation and transmission cooperatives are to be formed and 
if this proves to be true, then the above figures would be way under 
actual requests, and only present active cooperative figures were used in 
arriving at the above estimate of loan needs. 

We in the past have received the needed funds for the G. and T. 
program and we hope this will be true in the future. 

Again, I wish to thank the committee for their fine support of the 
G. and T. program. Iam sure the garmers all over America are grate- 
ful to this committee for their support and the more adequate power 
at, lower cost which has resulted from it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiu. Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. I want to commend you for your stateent, Mr. 
Rose. I think the requests you are making are reasonable. 

Senator Russetn. We are glad to have had you here again before 
the committee, Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Hunter. The next witness is Mr. J. Arthur Anderson of Colo- 
rado. 


STATEMENT OF J. ARTHUR ANDERSON, LOVELAND, COLO. 


PROBLEMS OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee; I 
am J. Arthur Anderson from Loveland, Colo., where I operate an 
irrigated farm which is an agricultural and livestock operation. 

I am a director of the Poudre Valley Rural Electric Association. I 
am also a member of the executive committee of the Colorado State- 
wide Association. I am now serving on the legislative committee, 
representing region VIT, which is composed of the States of W yoming, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado. 

It is a great honor for me to be associated with this group in appear- 
ing before your distinguished committee to present some of the prob- 
lems of rural electrification. 

The use of electricity in the rural areas is definitely on the increase. 
This presents a problem to the rural electric systems to supply this ad- 
ditional needed power. In order for this to be accomplished some 
of the rural electric systems in the United States need to construct their 
own facilities for this purpose. 
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INCREASED BEQUESTS FOR POWER LOANS 


This power must not only be made available to our systems, but nrust 

also be at a price that the consumer can afford to buy. Therefore, it is 
necessary that it be made available through Rural Electrifi¢ation 
Adminstration loans for this purpose. Reports indicate that requests 
for power loans are on the increase. 

I understand there are areas in the United States where new fed- 
erated generation and transmission cooperatives are needed. As our 
wholesale power needs grow, larger generating units are going to be 
necessary because new power loads are being developed all the time. 

It will not only be necessary to supply larger power loads, but there 
will also be a greater need for transmission lines to carry these loads to 
distribution points. I would like to point out to the committee that 
the rural electric systems in 1954 served 7.7 percent of all connected 
consumers in the country; that we had 6.2 percent of the total invest- 
ment in the electric industry but that we got only 4.5 percent of the 
total electric revenues in the industry. At the same time, rural co- 
operatives generated only one-half of 1 percent of the electric power 
generated in this country in 1955. 

Senator Youne. That isa surprisingly low figure. 

Mr. ANnperson. These figures point to our greatest difficulty. When 
you realize that we own the generating capacity for only about 15 per- 
cent of our own needs, yet our investment still stands at 6 percent of 
the total to serve almost 8 percent of all consumers, you can see that 
our debt load is very heavy compared to the private and even the mu- 
nicipal systems. 

And since, to carry this unusually heavy debt load—a debt which 
is heavy because we have to run lines so far to pick up each con- 
sumer—we have only 4 percent of the total revenues you can see 
the spot we are always in. Since about 32 percent of ‘the average 
annual costs of a cooperative the country over is the cost of whole- 

sale power, you can see how important even a fraction of a mill in 
cost 1s to us in remaining solvent, paying our interest and amortiza- 
tion payments, and keeping our systems in shape to give good service. 

So each year we always want to stress to you the importance of 
keeping plenty of funds for generation and transmission whether 
we use those funds for actual construction, or just use them to bar- 
gain for reasonable wholesale rates. 

‘he charts from which this information comes are attached to my 
statement. They are 1954 figures but percentagewise there has been 
no significant change since that time. 

The charts are enclosed, and I think they are self-explanatory. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I hope that you will authorize adequate 
funds so that the generation and transmission loans which are needed 
can be approved and so that no one can say or imply that loans can- 
not be made because adequate funds are not. available. 

Senator Russeii. We are very glad indeed to have had you here, 
Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. I thank you. It is a privilege to appear before 
this committee. I enjoy it. 

Mr. Hunter. The next witness is Mr. Leon W. Miller, of Petoskey, 
Mich., known as Judge Miller. 
(The charts referred tu follow :) 
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CHART 34 
ELECTRIC POWER GENERATED IN THE U.S. 


By Ownership of Generating Plant, 1955 


"Private Power" 
"Public Power" 
“Co-op Power" 


Rural 


Electric 
Public Co-op 
(non-Federal) 0.5% 
5.4% 


atts 


“Industrial i ae Private 
; 66.9% 


Power Generated (In Billions of Kilowatt-Hours) % of Total 


Private 420,87 BKWH 66.9 
Industrial 81.97 BKWH 13 


is. 


Federal 89.06 BKWH 14, 
Public (non-Federal) 34.25 BKWH 5 


>. 


Rural Electric Co-op 2.85 BKWH 0. 
629. 00 BKWH 100.0 


SOURCE: Federal Power Commission, Production of 


Electric Energy 
and Capacity of Generating Plants, 1955 
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CHART 36 


TOTAL ULTIMATE CONSUMERS IN THE U.S, 
Served by Private, Public and Cooperative Electric Systems, 1954 


"Private Power" - 78. 8% 
"Public Power" - 13,4% 
"Co-op. Power"! - 7.7% 


Rural 
Electric 
Co-op. 
7.7% 


Public 
(non -Federal) 
13.4% 


Private 78.8% 


TOTAL ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 
% of Total 


Private 40, 372, 382 78.8% 
Public (non-Federal) 6, 884, 507 13.4% 


Rural Electric co-op. _3, 957, 670 7.7% 
51, 214, 559 100. 0% 


SOURCE: Electric Consumers Information Committee 
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CHART 37 
VALUE OF ELECTRIC UTILITY PLANT IN THE U.S, 


Owned by Private, Industrial, Public, Cooperative and 
Federal Electric Systems, 1954 


"Private Power" - 76. 3% 
"Public Power" -17.6% 
"Co-op. Power" - 6.2% 


Federal 
Rural 8.5% 
Electric 
Co-op. 
6. 2% 


Public 
(non-Federal) 


Industrial 5.7% 


ELECTRIC UTILITY PLANT 
% of Total 
Private $28, 085, 000, 000 70.6% 
Industrial 2, 269, 000, 000 l/ 5.7% 
Public (non-Federal) 3, 600, 000, 000 9.1% 
Rural Electric Co-op. 2, 448, 000, 000 6.2% 
Federal 3, 371, 000, 000, 8.5% 
$39, 773, 000, 000 100.0% 


1/ Estimated from Federal Power Commission Data 


SOURCE: Electric Consumers Information Committee 
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CHART 38 
UTILITY OPERATING REVENUE IN THE U,S. 


Of Private, Industrial, Public, Cooperative and 
Federal Electric Systems, 1954 


Federal "Private Power" = 82, 6% 
“Public Power" « 13. 0% 


"Co-op. Power" . 4. 5% 


Public 
(non-Federal) 
10.3% 


Industrial 
6.2% 


Private 76.4% 


ELECTRIC UTILITY OPERATING REVENUES 


Private $6, 728, 000, 000 
Industrial 548,000,000 1/ 
Public (non-Federal) 905, 000,000 
Rural Electric Co-op. 396, 000, 000 
Federal 234, 000, 000 
$8, 811, 000, 000 
1/ Estimated as if industrial generation was sold at rates 
7 comparable to private utility rates to industrial consumers, 


SOURCE: Electric Consumers Information Committee 
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STATEMENT OF LEON W. MILLER, PETOSKEY, MICH. 


REA ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Mr. Miniter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Leon W. Miller, and I have ‘been a practicing country lawyer 
at Petoskey, Mich., for some years. I am now retired, except that I 
continue to serve 1 G. and T. cooperative and 1 distribution coopera- 
tive in that State as their counsel. 

As a member of the NRECA legislative committee, I am the repre- 
sentative of 87 cooperatives which serve 324,330 rural families and 
establishments in the States of Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. 

I am going to speak only briefly on the subject of administrative 
funds for the Rural Electrification Administration, they being our 
bankers. Representing the Government as our bankers, it is im- 

tant that they have sufficient funds both to efficiently and care- 
fully process the amount of loan funds that you make available to 
them and also see to it that we pay them back. 

What we are asking for administrative funds is $9,629,000 for the 

next fiscal year. I have one of the exhibits attached to my state- 
ment, a table showing the administrative funds over the past. period 
and. the number of man-years of REA administrative manpower. 

Also attached is the resolution adopted at the annual meeting of 
our national association in Chicago, which 4 in addition requests $200,- 
000 for the Rural Electrification Administration, in a way for re- 
search, the design, testing, and application of the equipment needed 
on rural electric systems because of continued load growth and prob- 
lems going along with that. 

The power companies have their own laboratories and facilities for 
testing and evaluating new materials and new equipment that is con- 
tinually « coming on the market which individual cooperatives just 
cannot do. This $200,000 in no way duplicates the money that is 
allocated for agricultural research. We trust that these sums can be 
appropriated. 

And referring again to these charts which I have attached, I think 
that is all of the time that I will consume, and I wish to thank you 
for your attention and to say that, through the years, one of the high 
spots of each year has been my ability to come before this committee 
fora few minutes. And it is always a pleasure, because of the unfail- 
ing courtesy and kindness accorded me by the members of this sub- 
committee. 

Senator Russriy. Judge Miller, we are delighted to have you here 
again and are always interested in your presentation. 

Mr. Hunrer. Our next witness is Eric Johnston from Oregon. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LEON W. MILLER 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Leon W. Miller, 
and I reside at Petoskey, Mich. I serve as attorney for 1 G. and T. cooperative 
and 1 distribution cooperative in that State. 

As a member of the NRECA legislative committee, I am the representative of 
87 cooperatives which serve 324,330 rural families and establishments in the 
States of Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and West Virginia. 
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You have already heard a discussion of our loan fund needs. These funds 
will be made available through the Rural Electrification Administration as loans 
at a 2-percent interest rate payable to the United States Treasury. 

The Rural Electrification Administration is charged with the responsibility 
of making these loans. This agency must give technical assistance, advice, and 
information to our systems so that they will operate efficiently and successfully— 
which means that we can repay our loans with interest to the Federal Govern. 
ment. 

To do a good job, the Rural Electrification Administration must have sufficient 
administrative funds, not only to take care of necessary new loan authorization 
during the next fiscal year, but also to protect $3.1 billion already advanced for 
electrification and telephone services to rural America. 

We believe it will require $9,629,000 during the next fiscal year to do this job 
properly and effectively. Attached for your information are tables showing 
administrative funds over past years and the number of man-years of the RBA 
administrative manpower. 

In addition, for you information you will find a resolution attached, coming 
from the grassroots and passed March 7, 1957, at the NRECA annual meeting 
at Chicago requesting an additional $200,000 for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
minstration to be used for solving peculiar problems in the design, testing, 
and application of equipment needed on rural electric systems because of the 
continual load growth and problems attendant thereto. 

Mr. Chairman, rural electric systems also have a great stake in the future 
of the atomic-energy program. Individually the systems do not have money 
enough to study and follow the developments in atomic energy. We sincerely 
hope you will see that REA always has enough administrative funds to keep 
track of that program so that we can rely on REA to know the answers and be 
able to advise us. The farmers’ systems must not be excluded from this great 
human achievement. 

Gentlemen, we believe that with a $9,629,000 administrative fund, an addi- 
tional $200,000 research fund and the rural electric systems’ interest in the atomic- 
energy program protected, REA will in turn be able to protect the Government’s 
$3.1 billion investment, administer the overall loan program for the next fiscal 
year, and continue the success of the rural-electrification program. 


RESOLUTION No. C-6, NRECA ANNUAL MEETING 1957 


From: Legislative Committee. 
Approved by: Resolutions Committee. 
Subject : Loan funds. 


Be it resolved, That we respectfully request the Congress to authorize and 
appropriate the following sums in order that the rural electric, rural telephone, 
and farm electrical research programs may go forward in a manner consonant 
with the forward progress of this country: 

(a) REA loan funds: A supplemental appropriation of $100 million for elec- 
trie loan funds for the fiscal year 1957 in order that expanding needs now may 
be met by the Rural Electricfication Administration and it borrowers; 

(6) Electric funds: A minimum amount of $262,749,000 in new regular loan 
funds; 

(c) Telephone funds: The minimum amount of $100 million in new regular 
loan funds as recommended by the Telephone Committee ; 

(ad) Administrative funds: A minimum amount of $9,629,000 for administer- 
ing both the telephone and electric loan programs, plus an additional $200,000 
to be used for solving peculiar problems in the design, testing and application of 
equipment needed on rural electric systems because of the continual load 
growth and problems attendant thereto ; 

(e) Research funds: A minimum amount of $500,000 for fiscal year 1958 
and $600,000 for fiscal year 1959 to be available for all phases of research as 
it applies to the use of electricity on the farm ; 

Provided, however, That the Legislative Committee may—as in the past— 
make adjustments in these figures depending upon the analysis of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association annual survey of loan and research 
needs and as may be dictated by new information of those needs. 
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TABLE 15. 


fiscal years, 1935-57 


Total admin- 
| istrative 
funds appro- 
priated 


Fiscal year 


$43, 687 | 


699, 721 
1, 201, 617 
1, 520, 000 
2, 402, 000 
2, 790, 000 
3, 675, 000 
4, 262, 375 
3, 500, 000 
2, 558, 000 
3, 246, 000 
4, 671, 965 
5, 550, 000 
5, 000, 000 
5, 9°6, 000 
7, 128, 000 
8, 271, 392 
8, 285, 000 
8, 287, 980 
7, £65, 000 

2 7, 383, 490 
3 8, 140, 000 
8, 600, 000 


110, 737, 227 | 


! Fiseal years 1935 and 1936 combined. 
? Ineludes transfer of funds to REA for Pay Act costs. 
‘ Ineludes supplemental of $460,000 for Pay Act costs. 
‘ Estimated. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration, 


| 
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REA administrative funds appropriated and obligated by program, 


Administrative funds obligated 


Total 


“1 $743, 408 | 


1, 185, 711 


1, 472, 311 | 


3°7, 115 
710, 118 
545, 276 
851, 120 
3, 234, F39 
2, £49, 227 
2, 903, 975 


2 
2, 
3 
3, 


8, 005, 384 
7, 303, 674 
7, 379, 398 
8, 072, 536 

#8, 600, 000 


108, 129, 944 


2, 357, 115 


3, 545, 276 
3, 851, 120 
3, 234, §39 
2, 549, 227 
2, 903, 975 
4, 469, 946 
5, 528, 700 
4, 817, 903 


6, 687, 400 
7, 002, 381 
6, 630, 6"0 
5, 722, 151 
4, 505, 355 
4, 244, 406 
4, 346, 026 





88, 917, 963 


Electric pro- | 


1 $743, 408 |__- 
1, 185, 711 |. 
1, 472,311 


2, 710, 118 | 


5, 914, 985 


4 4, 495, 260 | 


| Telephone 
| program 


1, 227, 011 
1, F84, 182 
2, 283, 233 
2, 798, 319 
3, 134, 992 
3, 726, 510 

4 4, 104, 740 


19, 211, 981 
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TaBLE 16.— Man-years of REA administrative manpower employed by fiscal years, 
1936-457 


Man-vears Man-years 

employed,' | Telephone employed,' | Telephone 
electri- program electri- program Total 
fication fication 
program program 


1936. ..- | 206 206 1,117 
1937 390 390 929 
1938 j 460 160 1, O76 
1939 __.- tik4 isd 1, 152 
1940... : 7385 785 1, 131 
1941___- } 950 950 969 
1942__. , 094 004 ; x11 
1943. 790 790 628 
1944___. 6416 46 } 565 
1945 723 723 z 546 | 
1946 oe O87 YS7 2? 564 


1 Inelndes legal staff employed by REA prior to 1941 
? Estimated. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration 
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STATEMENT OF ERIC A. JOHNSON, THE DALLES, OREG. 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION RESEARCH 


Mr. Jounson. Chairman Russell and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Eric A. Johnson. I live in The Dalles, Oreg. I am man- 
ager of the Wasco Electric Cooperative and have held this position for 
over 16 years. I am actively engaged in helping operate my farm 
where we raise cattle and wheat. I represent, I think, the largest 
region, region IX, which is Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, California, Nevada, and Alaska. 

Senator YounG. That covers a lot of territory. 

Mr. Jounson. I think it has the smallest number of cooperatives and 
is the largest cooperative landwise. 

[am here today in support of adequate funds for a long-range farm 
electrification research program. 

Statistics show that farm income is still on the decline. This is true 
over the Nation. The situation is serious and something must be done 
about it. 


REDUCTION OF FARM PRODUCTION COSTS 


One of the ways to help a farmer get his share of the national in- 
come is to help him cut his production costs—and we feel that this 
can be accomplished by more efficient use of electricity and electrical 
equipment. But we need more research in this field, both basic and 
applied. 

For example, livestock labor is still 75 percent handwork. It pres- 
ently requires 53 man-hours to produce $100 worth of dairy products. 
In beekeeping, 40 man-hours are necessary for each $100 of produc- 
tion. In poultry production, it requires 39 man-hours; in beef pro- 
duction, 22 man-hours are required to produce $100 worth of products. 
Additional long-range effort in farm electric research could substan- 
tially change the amount of labor required and help bring additional 
income through savings to the farmer. 

We are not pleased with the budget request for $397,300 for farm 
electric research and we urge Congress to support our request of 
$500,000. We want to emphasize that this should be only the begin- 
ning of a good long-range farm electrification research program. To 
get the most out of the program and to be of benefit to the farmer in 
years to come, we urge that this be a continuing program, with an 
increase of funds in fiscal 1959 to $600,000. 


CHICAGO RESOLUTION 
Rural electric cooperatives at their annual meeting in Chicago, 
March 7, 1957, went on record supporting a resolution requesting— 
Anininum amount of $500,000 for fiscal year 1958 and $600,000 for fiscal year 


1%9 to be available for all phases of research as it applies to the use of electricity 
onthe farm. 


Furthermore, the Nation’s rural electric cooperatives passed the fol- 
wing resolution requesting that the sum of $1 million be appropriated 


91653—57—-—58 
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for the purpose of providing espaonte facilities and equipment to 
conduct basic research in the farm electrification field : 
Whereas the need for expanding activity in farm electrification research has 


increased and is increasing each year, both in volume and in scope of projects; 
and 

Whereas there is not now adequate space available to the Agricultural Research 
Service for the conduct of basic research in the field of farm electrification: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association urge the 
Congress to appropriate $1 million for the purchase of adequate facilities and 
equipment, to be located at some suitable location, for the conduct of research 
in the broad field of farm electrification, it being recognized that farm electrifica- 
tion is already a $500 million per year business, in the Rural Electrification 
Administration financed program alone, and that more basic research is needed 
in this field. 

These funds and facilities are necessary in order that existing work 
in farm electrification can be expanded and new work initiated to 
reduce farm production costs. 


SPECIFIC RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


There are many areas where farm electric research can be profitable 
and here are a few specific problems that we feel require additional 
study: (1) The heat pump in all its many applications to agriculture; 
(2) bulk milk cooling: (3) electric load and demand studies both 
present and future on American farms; (4) the economics of higher 
service voltages for farms; and (5) high frequency radiation for insect 
control in grains. 

Some experimental work has been done in the field of seed germina- 
tion and electrically treating of seed to enhance better seed growth 
and at the same time kill weed seed. Some very basic results have 
been obtained in this research which has been conducted by Dr. O. A. 
Brown of the University of Tennessee at Knoxville, Tenn. But this 
type of work is going to take additional facilities, as well as man- 
power. 

Insect light traps that have been developed as a result of funds 
for farm electric research are now being used very extensively in most 
States. This basic development is bringing in good results. Of 
course, many of the experiments that have been started in recent years 
need more research to bring them to a definite conclusion. 

To give the committee some information as to where increased funds 
have been used, 1 additional man has been assigned to Washington; 
2 men in Minnesota; 2 men at Beltsville, Md.; and additional projects 
have been started in Illinois on livestock production and care, and 
in Connecticut on elimination of hand labor in the poultry industry, 
and in Arizona a project is under way to reduce labor in beekeeping. 

We urge you to support the amount of $500,000 for research proj- 
ects and an appropriation of $1 million for adequate facilities and 
equipment in order that the farm electric research program can con- 
tinue to move forward. 

I thank you for the opportunity to appear before this committee 
in support of funds for farm electrification research. 

Senator Russet,. Any questions? 
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RESEARCH BY LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Senator Younes. Yes. 

This research that you speak of has been carried on by the State 
experiment stations ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. The land-grant colleges. 

Senator Youne. I would like to have this information: Do you 
have any idea how much the various States are putting up for this 
type of research, and how much the Federal Government? I think 
you gave the Federal Government figure. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Senator Younes. Do you have any figure on what the States are 
putting up? 

Mr. Jounson. I do not know. I think the Federal Government is 
carrying on most of this by granting funds to the land-grant colleges, 
and they are assigning men to that work. 

Senator Youna. In much of the research carried on by the State 
experiment stations the States are now providing 2 and 3 times as 
much as the Federal Government. 

Mr. Jounson. I believe this assignment is just by assigning work 
to a man or assigning a man to a college to carry on the research. I 
think that is what it is. 

Senator Russeui. We have had a modest program of research in 
this field from time to time, Mr. Johnson. Do you think it has justi- 
fied the expenditures that have been made? 


INSECT CONTROL IN WHEAT 


Mr. Jounson. We really do. The amount of work and the amount 
of inquiry that the people of Beltsville get on any of their experi- 
ments—industry is even putting funds into the State land-grant col- 
leges to continue the research. They are helping out, especially in 
insect control in wheat. They have inquiries from all over the world 
when they get out papers on insect control by heat lamps and radia- 
tion of different types of voltages through that grain. They have in- 
jected voltage into a tube and actually killed wheat seeds and en- 
hanced the germination of the grain. It has been on an experimental 
basis, but they are thinking about going ahead on a commercial basis. 
There are some wheat seeds that are very hard to kill, and they have 
found out that they can kill some of this by putting the exact voltage 
on the tube to kill it. 

Senator Russetx. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Hunrer. The next witness is Mr. Hudgins from the State of 
Virginia. 


THE VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER HUDGINS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AND EDITOR, RURAL VIRGINIA 


REA LOANS 


Mr. Huperns. Senator Russell and Senator Young, I would like to 
have my prepared statement made a part of the record and just for a 
few minutes discuss this subject, rather than to read the statement. 
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Senator Russeiu. Very well. 

Mr. Huperns. My name is Alexander Hudgins, and I am executive 
secretary of the Virginia Association of E lectric Cooperatives. For 
the past 4 years I have been a member of this legislative committee 
representing region I, from North Carolina to Maine, along the east 
coast. 

The gentlemen on this committee have called to your attention in 
their testimony many facts that you should have before you in studying 
and making appropriations for the rural electrifics ation program. 

I call to your attention the fact that since 1944 we have had a 2-per- 
cent interest rate fixed by Congress and during that time, according 
to the report of the REA Administrator, there has been a net margin 
from lending operations in excess of $47, million. That is the reeord 
that we have set. 

Now the rural electrification systems under no condition ever want 
to be accused of asking for or receiving any type of subsidy. We are 
quite ready and willing to pay for the money that we borrow from the 
Rural Electrification Administration. But we are anxious that this 
hard-money policy now in existence be closely analyzed and given 
study before any laws are passed that might change our present inter- 
est rate which was established by law. 

We supported the recent House resolution introduced by Representa- 
tive Patman and wholeheartedly endorsed its objectives. It was not 
passed, but since then the Senate Finance Committee has set up a study, 
under Senator Byrd, and we hope that that study will bring about 
some of the facts that are causing the present hard-money police: y and 
laying so much emphasis on the interest rate. 

Because our interest rate is fixed at 2 percent, we are the target 
for those who would try to show that the rural electrification loans are 
subsidized. 

I had occasion just yesterday to appear before the Senate Finance 
Committe on the tax amortization program. Hearings were being 
held on a bill to curtail the granting of interest-free loan subsidies to 
many segments of industry; particularly, as far as we are concerned, 
the utility private electric industry. 


HIESTAND BILL 


Over there in the House is a bill, the Hiestand bill, which would 
push our interest rate up to about 4 percent if it passed. We are 
worried about that particular bill, but we just hope that a complete 
study will be made before any such thing as that is considered by the 
committee; that the facts might be br ought out and no interest rate 
established which we could not exist under. 

As you gentlemen know, our repayment record is good. I need 
not refer to that; you understand well our program, as you com- 
mented when we started this discussion this afternoon. And we are 
doing our very level best to keep our program operating in such a 
way so as to continue to merit your FeRn ROT and support. 

I believe, Senator, that is all I have to sa 

Senator Russet. If 1 were you, I asthe be a little slow about 
rushing into committees and offering to pay the interest rate for 
cooperatives, because the Government has to pay for the money. 
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Mr. Hupeins. Sir, I did not think that my testimony. indicated 
that. 

Senator Russeiy. I was reading your statement. You say: 

We want to pay, and we think we should pay, an interest rate commensurate 
with the eost of money to the Government. 

Because the way that interest rate is going now, you do not know 
where you would wind up over a period of 10 or 15 years. If the 
loans to these cooperatives are going to increase, you never will get it 
finished. You will be getting newer and heavier equipment all the 
time. I heartily agree with you on this unconscionable tax writeoff 
system. It ought to have been repealed several years ago. It never 
lias been applied by the executive branch of the Government as the 
Congress intended it to be. It was intended to be applied only to 
industries that were going into some production that had directly to 
do with the national defense effort. And as far as I was concerned, 
though I voted against it, I never contemplated that it would ever be 
applied to electric utilities, whose rates are fixed by State commissions. 

It never would have occurred to me that anybody ever would have 
applied it to such cases as that. 

You have a goed interest rate now. I happened to handle that bill 
on the floor of the Senate. At that time, as I recall, the Government 
was paying about 1.9 for long-term money, and we wrote 2 percent in 
there. Shortly after that, I think the Government rate went down 
to about 1.7, and for several years you were paying slightly more 
than the Government was paying for money. But if I am any judge 
of future prospects, interest rates on the national debt are going up. 
The total has gone up to around $7 billion now, and if it continues 
to grow it could get as much as $10 billion a year on the national debt. 

Mr. Hvupeins. I am delighted to hear you say that, Senator, because 
that is exactly what is disturbing us, that these things may come about 
without a proper study. 

I have just spent some time with some members of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey’s staff, and he is wrapping it up in one 
bundle rather than segregating it as to the cost of long-term money. 

Senator Russet. It was based originally on cost of long-term 
money. 

Mr. Hupeins. That is right. 

Senator Russe.t. Senator Young / 

Senator Young. You say here: 
the Government has realized in excess of $47 million in interest income above 
the cost of money to the Government to carry on this lending program. 

That is because the 2 percent represented a higher figure than the 
Government was paying for its money. 

Mr. Hvparxs. As Senator Russell’ pointed out, the difference ac- 
cumulated over the years shows that the money has cost that much 
less than we have paid for it. 

Senator Youne. That cag to take case of 2 or 3 years. How 
long would it take at that rate? 

Mr. Hupatys. Secret ary Humphrey’s staff does not agree with that 
figure, does not agree that it is a true figure. That is why we are 
very much disturbed. Because every time we try to study and find 
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out what the foundation is, up comes somebody from the Adminis- 
tration to point out that you are talking about something that does 
not exist, when the REA Administrator in his report shows that this 
does exist. And there is where we get into this short-term and long- 
term money problem. And that is what we are fearful of. And we 
are hoping that the study being made by Senator Byrd’s committee 
may bring some light to this hard-money policy and will show what is 
causing this rate to continue on the incline. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER HupGINS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Alexander Hudgins, 
I am executive secretary of the Virginia Association of Electric Cooperatives 
and editor of its statewide monthly newspaper, Rural Virginia. I am a member 
of a rural electric system and find my interest in the rural electric program 
manyfold. 

I should like to call your attention very briefly to the many ramifications 
in reference to interest rates as they affect the welfare of the more than 4 mil- 
lion rural American families who are members of the more than 1,000 rural 
electric cooperatives in our Nation. We have enjoyed 2-percent money on the 
REA loans since 1944. During past years, the REA Administrator, in his last 
annual report, said that at this figure, the Government has realized in excess 
of $47 million in interest income above the cost of money to the Government 
to carry on this lending program. 

Not one of us on this committee nor would any director of any one of our 
rural systems want a subsidy from the Government in the REA loan program. 
We want to pay and we think we should pay, an interest rate commensurate with 
the cost of money to the Government. 

To this end, gentlemen, we supported with the best efforts we had, the recent 
Patman resolution (H. Res. 85) before your body, for we felt and we still feel 
that that resolution would bring to light the clouded story behind the hard- 
money policy which has been created during the past few years. 

This committee and the Congress has been most complimentary of our pro- 
gram and whenever we have appeared before you, you have always made us 
feel that our story was based on a solid foundation and our success has been 
due to this type of background. 

Like this, gentlemen, the complete and detailed knowledge that you might 
have had from a study such as would have been brought about as the result 
of the passage of legislation like the Patman resolution, would give you suf- 
ficient facts to realize that the rumor mill of the big money trusts is creating an 
atmosphere which only you can clear away lest the farmer again gets it in 
the neck with increased interest rates, unjustifiable and impossible for him to 
live with. 

We are sure you will protect the interest rates the farmer pays requiring of 
him a rate based upon the actual cost of money. 

We know you agree with us that if there is to be a subsidy, let the commercial 
utilities be the ones to answer for that. May I clarify this statement. I have 
a letter in my briefcase here from Senator Byrd requesting that I be the first 
witness before his Finance Committee on changes needed in section 168 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, to clarify the rapid tax write-off subsidy which 
many in big business, including the commercial power companies, have thor- 
oughly enjoyed. And, gentlemen, my testimony, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
will characterize that type of operation as a subsidy and if I must be polite, an 
interest-free loan. And I daresay that there will be many representatives of 
big business who will have the gall to appear before Senator Byrd’s committee 
asking that this section not be changed so they can continue to get interest-free 
loans under the cloak of aiding the Defense program. This is to say nothing of 
the estimated $18-billion subsidy accruing to the private power companies under 
section 167 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

That's just one, gentlemen. I would march before you briefly the many 
quotes of the Hoover Commission report dealing with the interest-rate picture— 
everyone of them designed to destroy the present sound program which the rural 
electric systems enjoy. 
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You know, I am sure, gentlemen, Representative Hiestand from California 
who now has a bill which, if passed by the Congress, would reach into the sky 
for an increased interest rate without basing it on any study or foundation or 
factual analysis, with which farmers of the Nation who are members of these 
rural electric cooperatives cannot live with. The Hiestand bill, if passed, 
would raise our interest rate to about 4 percent. We canot progress or even 
survive under this. 

I am a country boy, born on a farm and my mind has never been able to 
take in some of the astronomical figures with which you gentlemen are faced 
every day so I am hesitant to mention a recent British loan at 2 percent interest 
which, I understand, Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Burgess and Governor Adams and 
some of the other brain busters of the present administration are ready to “let 
ride” just so the British Government keep up interest payments on the unpaid 
2 percent interest on the total loan, with a moratorium on the $3% billion loan. 

Gentleman, all I would ask of you is that you keep these facts before you 
when politicians would tempt you with unrealistic interest rate increases. We 
are proud of our program. Our repayment record cannot be equalled by any 
other agency or any private bank in the entire world. We have never used 
money which the Congress made available at a rate which, over the years has 
been less than the cost of this money to the Government. 

Those who would destroy us call us all kinds of names but when they come 
before you to lay it on the line, our record is a roadblock over which they have 
never been able to crawl. And this is due because you understand us and we 
are very proud of your interest in our program, your support of our program 
and we know our program in the future will continue its succesful way so long 
as these are the facts. 
Thank you, gentlemen. 
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STATEMENT OF T. W. HUNTER, ATTORNEY 


REA LOAN PROGRAM 





Mr. Hunter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, if 
it is agreeable with you, I would like to file my statement for the 
record, and just say 1 or 2 words in order to save time. 

Senator Russeiy. All right, sir. 

Mr. Hunter. This statement is designed to give you gentlemen 
information as to the manner in which the cooperatives have con- 
ducted themselves from a financial standpoint. A year ago we had 
only 15 borrowers 30 days or more in default to the amount of | $416,183. 
At the same time, our number of prepayments continues to increase, 
which we think would be of some interest to you in considering appro- 
priations for this year. 

Attached also is a copy of a resolution that was adopted at the 
national meeting, suggesting that you might give some consideration 
to a capital budget distinguishing between loan funds and expendi- 
tures. 

MIGRATION OF PEOPLE FROM FARM HOMES 





We also have here a chart showing the number of connected con- 
sumers and the number of idle services, which gives us some concern 
at this time. It is increasing by people moving from the farms and 
homes being abandoned, and we do have that problem. We have 
them by States. 

Senator Russeiz. I am glad you offer that. I raised that question 
with the REA when they were ‘here. I know in our own State with 
the generally low price of agricultural commodities and restricted 
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acreage on our basic crops, and now the soil bank, that there has 
been a great migration from the country to the cities. It is undoubt- 
edly greatly reduced, or substantially reduced, to your number of 
outlets that your cooperatives have. I know that the average con- 
sumption per outlet is increasing. If it had not increased greatly, 
some of the cooperatives would have been i in financial difficulties now, 
You are operating on rather small margins. And you have got to 
keep on increasing your consumption per user if you are not to get 
into trouble with this movement from the country to the town 

Mr. Hunter. And I also have a chart showing the number of miles 
of line energized and the number of connected consumers. 


RECORD OF REPAYMENTS 


Senator Russety. You have a very fine record of repayments up 
to now. 

Mr. Hunter. [ hope we can continue. 

Senator Russexi. I do, too. Of course, these new loans and the 
increasing costs are going to add to your difficulties. I imagine there 
has been an increase of over 300 or 400 percent since the outbreak 
of World War IT in the cost of wire and labor and every other item 
that goes into a system. So you get a pretty good break for 5 years, 
a breathing spell, but when you get into the middle of those big 
principal repayments, on. these large loans for this high cost con- 
struction, you are going to have to do some pretty nimble work to 
keep them going. 


Mr. Ellis, do you want to button up this hearing ? 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF T. W. HUNTER 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: My name is T. W. Hunter, 
and I reside at Newberry, S. C. I am attorney for the Newberry Electric Cor- 
erative, and in addition I am a cotton farmer, manufacturer of southern pine 
lumber and member of the South Carolina Legislature. I represent region II 
on the NRECA legislative committee. 

It was stated last year that there were only 15 borrowers 30 days or more 
in default to the amount of $416,183. In the same period 756 borrowers made 
advance payments to the amount of $91,231,945. 

At the end of fiscal 1956 there were only 10 borrowers 30 days or more in 
default to the amount of only $332,363. During this same time 761 borrowers 
made advance payments amounting to $95,870,361. (I have attached the latest 
comparable figures available to my statement. ) 

The payment record of the REA borrowers is certainly excellent. However, 
it would be fatal to assume that this record will continue and the fact is that 
the security of the Government may be in jeopardy in many cases. There are a 
combination of reasons for this danger, aside from the fact that most borrowers 
have not yet reached the highest level of repayments: 

(1) A tendency for costs of wholesale power to rise as existing contracts 
expire. 

(2) Pirating of cooperative consumers by private power companies. 

(8) The spreading of industrial plants and housing projects into rural areas 
and the extension of corporate limits of cities and villages into rural areas, 
with the too frequent result that the cooperative loses the farmer consumer and 
municipal plants or private utilities get the new business. 

(4) Abandonment of many family-size farms due to decreased farm income 
and the soil-bank program, as well as natural causes such as drought, floods, 
tornadoes, ete. As of December 31, 1956, out of 4,360,701 connected services 
on REA-financed distribution lines, there were a total of 319,193 idle electric 
services. These idle services amount to 7.3 percent of the total connected con- 
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sumers. For comparison, last year there were only 220,628 idle electric services 
out of 4,187,825 connected services ; only 5.3 percent idle services last year com- 
pared to 7.5 percent this year. 

(5) The threat to increase our interest rate, which, if successful would make 
a majority of the rural electric cooperatives infeasible. 

Mr. Chairman, there is also a table and chart attached to my statement show- 
ing the great progress made in 20 years in line construction and connection of 
rural consumers. 

I would also like to call the attention of the committee to a resolution passed 
at our annual meeting in Chicago during March of this year. This resolution 
advocates the creation or establishment of a Federal “capital budget,” in order 
to distinguish between expenditures for wealth-creating expenditures and ordi- 
nary operating costs. You gentlemen know, as we do, that the funds the Con- 
gress appropriates for REA are returned to the Federal Government with inter- 
est. They are wealth-creating loans yet adverse propaganda by the private 
power companies is being used to hoodwink the public into believing that such 
wealth-creating funds are nonreimbursable, and are a subsidy to the farmers. 
I hope, gentlemen, that you will give consideration to the establishment of such 
an accounting system as proposed in this resolution. 


“RESOLUTION PASSED AT NRECA ANNUAL MEETING, Marcu 7, 1957, Cuicaago, IL. 
“SUBJECT: CAPITAL BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


“Whereas there is no logical justification for the present Federal accounting 
and budgetary system which makes no distinction between expenditures for 
wealth-creating investment and ordinary operating costs; and 

“Whereas the present Federal system is outmoded, confusing, and mislead- 
ing to Congress, our members and the public: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we strongly urge the Congress to enact legislation establishing 
a capital budget and accounting system; that the appropriate congressional 
committees hold hearings on this subject; and that the Congress cooperate with 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association and all other interested 
groups in the drafting of an appropriate act to establish a capital budget and 
accounting system ; that the NRECA staff, through speeches, press and magazine 
articles, do everything possible to inform Congress, our membership, and the 
public on the importance of this proposed change; and that our local members 
and State associations be urged to participate in this educational program.” 
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TaBLE 2.—Total consumer service connections and idle services of REA borrowers 
by States as of December 31, 1956 


| 
Consumers peewee idle Consumers | Number idle 
receiving services } } receiving | services 
service | service 


== New Hampshire... 

New Jersey-_..__- 

New Mexico 

New York... a 

North Carolina_______| 185, 089 
| North Dakota_. 63, 208 
| . 129, 909 
Oklahoma. ___- ; 135, 059 
} 32, 305 | 
|| Pennsylvania_--- 69, 472 
|| Rhode Island __- ee 
| South Carolina... 128, 366 
Indiana - -. 160, = South Dakota. __- 69, 085 
nowa.....2--- ; 135, ‘ Tennessee. ____.___- 290, 476 
Kansas. -_- 92, O73 8, Teme... «d= of d 331, 193 
Kentucky 212, 043 | ’, 345 || Utah______ | 4, 268 
Louisiana - - | 113, 671 | 5, 525 || Vermont _- : 5, 847 
Maine____- | 4, 275 | g Virginia ___ . 101, 632 
Maryland SREP Paswecns Washington. 35, 572 
Massachusetts... _— ‘ : | West Virginia 2, 449 
Michigan -. 74, 920 | 5, 6 Wisconsin 82, 906 
Minnesota... 201, 514 , 006 \\ Wyoming. -___- 21, 534 
Mississippi 221, 850 5, 7 | Alaska. __ : 15, 030 
Missouri. -- all 241, 648 | 27,356 || Hawaii__-_- 7 853 
Montana -._. 40, 478 ‘ Puerto Rico 5 26, 550 
Nebraska... _. 97, 257 j 


Alabama -. 162, 644 
Arizona. —. -- 14, 961 
Arkansas_.-- 132, 624 
California. - ; 49, 093 
Colorado —. - _- 74, 050 
Connecticut -- iii 

Delaware. od 8, 867 
Florida-___- . 73, 010 
Georgia. -_.- — 554 
Idaho 15; 579 | 
Illinois. . -- 135, 059 | 





} 
i— 
United States. -...--- 4, 360, 701 7 313, 19% Nevada. 
-|- 
| 
| 
| 





TaBLeE 4.— Millions of connected electric consumers and miles of line energized by 
REA borrowers as of June 30 each year, 1936-56 


| | hed EP 3 
| Miles of line | Consumers || Miles of line | Consumers 


energized | connected || ear energized | connected 
| (cumulative) | (cumulative) | (cumulativ e) | (cumulative) 


400 693 is 546,781 | 1, 848, 351 

8, 000 | 19, 611 |} 3 . 666, 156 2, 263, 869 
41, 736 104, 528 1 839,685 | 2, 778, 180 
115, 230 | 268,000 || 1950. __- 1,018,336 | 3, 251, 787 
232, 978 549, 604 || 1961----___- | 1, 134, 498 3, 547, 323 
307, 769 | 779, 561 || 1952. .-_-__. : 1, 210, 473 3, 769, 426 
369, 129 | 981, 193 || 1953__-___- -| 1,271,443 | —-3, 951, 940 
381, 747 1, 041, 821 || ia 1,315,630 | 4. 109, 228 
397, 861 1, 152, 031 || 1955... ---__- | 1, 348, 069 4, 187, 825 
424, 072 1, 287, 347 || 1956____-- setekt: Lees , 301, 705 
474, 831 1, 549, 057 | 


' 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration, Monthly Statistical Bulletin. 
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NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, REPRESENTATIVE 


REA PROGRAM 


Mr. Exuis. Thank you. 

Senator Russell and members of the committee, we are not just being 
polite when we say to you that we are eternally g grateful for the fine 
support which this committee has always given the rural electrifica- 
tion program. You have done a great job, and our people are in- 
debted to you. 

I thmk it was not said—maybe it is in one of the prepared state- 
ments—but I would like you to know that these men are all elected by 
their own people by regions, in their regional meetings, each fall. 
And so they truly represent the systems of the country when they 
come in here to appear before you. 

Just a word about the telephone situation. 


TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


The rural electric systems are still vitally interested in the rural 
telephone progam, not only because the rural members of their sys- 
tenis are the same people w ho want telephones, but because an efficient 
electric system cannot operate unless there are telephones in the rural 
areas to report outages quickly. 

We have been greatly disappointed in the rural telephone program. 
It is not moving as it should. It has not from the beginning. This 
is partly because of the fact that there are literally thousands of these 
little, independent commercial systems. 

Senator Russexn. In the old days you did not have anybody in there 
and you could plow right ahead. But you have these little coopera- 
tives and mutuals scattered around everywhere, and it is hard to get 
them in balance and get them interested in improving the system. 

Mr. Enis. Partly “because, too, the real revenue in the telephone 
business is, we are informed, in long-distance tolls, and we are not 
able to get the kind of exchange agreements with the long-distance 
carriers that would be beneficial to us. 

It is partly because of the fact that the promotion was cut out of 
the program at an early date, and very little of it is going on now. 
In fact, in some instances it seems to be actually the other way. I 
am not trying to be critical of anybody, but it is not rolling. 

The fact is that about half the farmers of America are still with- 
out telephones. And a lot of them that do have telephones have poor 
ones, and poor service. 

You correctly commented, of course, Senator Russell, that it was 
House language which indicated to REA a desire, some years ago, 
for more emphasis on encouraging the commercial companies to serve 
the rural areas. But that was at a time when there were more co-op 
loans than loans to commercial company borrowers. 

Now the picture has completely changed, you see; so that as re- 
flected by the table which Leo Forrest presented to you, you now 
have, as of 1956, 203 cooperative borrowers, 306 commercial bor- 
rowers, with the commercials being now 60 percent of the total. And 
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if could see way clear to put some language in your report to help 
balance this thing up, I think it would be very helpful at this time. 

Senator Russet. Do you have any information as to the number 
of cooperative loans that have been declined, Mr. Ellis? Or has it 
just been a reluctance to apply ? 

Mr. Ex.is. Well, sir, I would like to call on, if I may, Dick Dell 
who, by the way, is a native of your State, the great State of Georgia, 
who was head of the applications and loans division several years ago, 
in REA, and who later headed up the telephone program in REA, 
but who now is legislative representative for the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, to see if he can answer your ques- 
tion, I cannot. 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD DELL, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 


NEED FOR PROMOTION WORK 


Mr. Dex. Senator Russell and members of the committee, it is not 
so much the rejection of loan applications as it is a lack of encourage- 
ment from REA to co-ops to apply. 

In the early days of the electric program, REA got out and did an 
actual promotion job with local farm groups, the county agent for 
example, and the State extension service, and 4-H Club groups, and 
other groups representing farm people. 

Now, today there is practically no promotion. And, in my opinion, 
co-ops are not receiving the kind of help needed by local groups, in 
getting organized. They do not know how to start out unless REA 
sends in a field representative to help with early organization. Mr. 
Ellis, here, had a letter, very recently from Minnesota, where the 
writer said that they had asked for help from REA in organizing a 
telephone cooperative, but that the fieldman had come in and advised 
them to sell out a little mutual property that they wanted to use as the 
nucleus for this cooperative to one of the commercial companies in the 
area, 

Well, the trouble with that is that you do not really get from the 
commercial company the kind of area coverage that is needed to get 
telephone service to all these rural areas. 

Now, on the other side, the reverse of it, 1 remember when I was in 
the telephone program in REA, Senator Young, here, was tremen- 
dously interested in the program in North Dakota and asked me to go 
out there and help get organized some telephone cooperatives. The 
result is that I do not believe there is a ildghinle loan to a commercial 
company in North Dakota. I think every loan is to a telephone co- 
operative in the State of North Dakota. They got the nucleus to 
begin with, and I would say the coverage, percentagewise, is probably 
better—and I am talking about not coverage to telephone cooperatives 
but rather to the people who want good telephone service—the cover- 
age percentagewise is probably better in the State of North Dakota 
because of Senator Young’s interest in the program in the early days. 
helped his State get a much better start than in many other States. 

Senator Youne. I may say that Mr. Dell did a good job of getting 
these cooperatives together in the interest of the people. And that 
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is awfully important. They have been pretty well organized ever 
since, and they have moved ahead, I think, faster than in most other 
States. 

Mr. Deu. I think that is true, Senator. 

Senator Russet. They probably chill them down there but I have 
not had nearly so much pressure from farmers in my own State on 
behalf of the telephone loans, as we always had when we were having 
the State electrified. The difference in administrative attitude and 
atmosphere, of course, can affect that tremendously. 

If the people who are running the program are out whooping and 
selling it, people get more interested than if they try to chill the 
efforts to organize. 

Mr. Dex. That isexactly. I think that is the answer. 

Mr. Ents. Maybe I should take a moment more to tell you about 
this case Mr. Dell mentioned, because it would give you an idea of 
the way this thing comes about. 

I was speaking at an annual cooperative meeting at Willmar, 
Minn., about a month ago. Two fellows came to me and said they 
had come quite some distance. I do not remember how far, but 
they were not from that area. They had noticed in the paper that 
I was going to be there. They told me about the difficulty they were 
having trying to organize a telephone co-op in the area of Wheaton, 
Minn. They asked if I would see them at a later date. They wanted 
to bring some other people in. 

I agreed to see them the next day, I believe, at Alexandria, Minn., 
where I was speaking at another co-op annual meeting. And they 
came in some numbers, I imagine about 15 of them. And they had 
come quite a distance. They laid out their problem, told me of how 
they had met, tried to organize a co-op, got, they thought, inadequate 
encouragement; of how the local telephone company I believe the one 
operating in Wheaton, jumped the gun on them, they thought, and 
called a meeting of the people in the rural areas to prevail upon them 
to vote to sell their mutual phone co-op to the commercial company. 

At the meeting, the vote had gone that way, but they thought it 
had been influenced by the fact that the folks got the impression 
from an REA fieldman that that is the way he wanted them to go; 
that that is the way he thought they would get the better service. 
And they were a bit upset, because they thought they had been dis- 
couraged in going ahead with their plans for a cooperative. 

I do not know that that is typical, but I do know that in my opin- 
ion there is practically no promotion going on of rural telephone co- 
operatives in America. 

In my opinion, the program is not doing what it was set up to do. 
It was not set up to drag along and make loans to commercial com- 
panies to go out and serve the better areas. And commercial com- 
panies must do that. I do not mean to be critical of them. They 
are in the business to make money, like anybody else is in the business 
to make money. 

I do criticize them for spite-lining the territory to death just to kill 
the co-op, which I think a lot of them are doing, including my own 
home county in northwest Arkansas. If you can do something here 
to cause more promotion, to cause more emphasis on the cooperative 
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end of the program, I think you will be doing rural America a great 
service. And I think that is the only way it is going to be done. 

The commercial companies simply cannot serve a great deal more, 
I am afraid, of rural America than they have served. 

Senator Russein. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Again we want to thank you, Senator, and the members of the 
committee. 

Senator Russeiu. I think the members of the committee have a 


paternalistic interest in your program. We are always glad to have 
you here. 


That concludes the hearings for today. 

The committee will now stand in recess until tomorrow morning 
at 10 :30. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p.m., Wednesday, May 8, 1957, a recess was 
taken until 10:30 a. m., Thursday, May 9, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 9, 1957 


Unrtep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a.m. in room F-87, the Capitol, 
Hon. John C. Stennis presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Stennis, Dworshak, Aiken, and Rob- 
ertson. 

Senator Srennis. All right, gentlement, the subcommittee will come 
to order, please. ‘ 

TRINITY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRITZ LANHAM, A FORMER MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TRINITY WATERSHED 


Senator Stennis. We have the Honorable Fritz Lanham this morn- 
ing as the first witness. Mr. Lanham is going to testify about the 
Trinity watershed. Then we will have Mr. Marion Sh. Monk, Jr., 
and others from the National Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. Then Mr. Robert M. Koch, of the National Agricultural 
Limestone Institute on ACP, soil bank. And then Mr. Joseph F. 
Kaylor, Association of State Forestries. 

That is the morning agenda. 

Mr. Lanham, we are very glad indeed to have you here this morn- 
ing, sir. I believe you and Senator Dworshak served together in the 
House of Representatives; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Lannam. We did, Mr. Chairman. We have been friends for 
along time. That statement applies also to Senator Robertson. 

Senator Stennis. You are here on the Trinity watershed matter ; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Lanuam. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis, All right; you may proceed. 

Mr. Lanuam. My name is Fritz G. Lanham. I represent the Trin- 
ity Improvement Association, which is a nonprofit organization de- 
voted to the development of the Trinity River in Texas and its great 
watershed. 

I shall be brief in order to conserve your time. Having served for 
28 years in the House of Representatives, I am somewhat familiar 


with the difficulties which confront you when you have many wit- 
nesses to hear. 


847 
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I am sure that you gentlemen have read of the recent heavy rains 
and floods in Texas. ‘The 11 original watersheds which were selected 
for proper treatment by the Department of Agriculture include the 
Trinity watershed in Texas, which is by far the largest of the 11. As 
a matter of fact, it is as large as 6 or 7 of the others combined. 

Unfortunately, in the allocations of funds to these watersheds, the 
Trinity watershed has lagged greatly in its receipts from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture percentagewise in carrying on this great work 
of improvement. These watersheds were supposed to be completed 
by now, the 11 original ones. The Trinity watershed is less than 25 
percent completed, and the others run from 40 percent to 75 percent 
of completion, with the exception of the Yazoo in Mississipp1. 

Now, if percentagewise the allocations had been made to the Trin- 
ity, as they have been made to these other projects, we would have 
suffered considerably less damage in our recent disaster of floods. 

These watershed works perform a great function. For instance, I 
can advise you that one work on the Little Elm Fork of the Trinity 
River, in the recent heavy downpours, saved the large town of Gaines- 
ville from a flood and the consequent losses. That shows what can 
be done. 

But we are so far behind with the Trinity projects, by reason of 
the lack of understanding and proper allocations of funds on the part 
of the Department of Agriculture, that we are suffering greatly, and 
we may have to wait for our grandchildren to see the completion of 
this project, in spite of the fact that it should have been completed 
by now. 

Let me say that the Trinity Improvement Association and local 
interests have cooperated in this work to the extent that their con- 
tributions to it have been equal to almost one-half of the contribu- 
tions of all of these 11 original watersheds. We are far ahead of the 
Federal Government and the Department of Agriculture in what is 
being done. We have procured easements for the work that is con- 
templated, but the Federal funds are not being allocated on an equal 
basis percentagewise with the other projects. 

So what we ask is that some steps be taken to make the allocations 
of the funds that you provide on a par percentagewise from the stand- 
point of the Trinity with the other 10 projects. We should have suf- 
fered very much less in the way of damage in the recent floods if that 
had been done. 

I think also the amount of appropriation should be increased. Trin- 
ity local interests, more than 40 years ago, started building at their 
own expense levees and reservoirs all along the Trinity, and they built 
a great many of them. It is a vast watershed of great resources that 
this country needs . And I trust that you will do what you can to get 
these allocations caught up percentagewise. 

Now, I realize that you make a blanket appropriation, and that 
the allocations are made by the Department of Agriculture. But I 
have told this story of the Trinity over and over again, year after 
year at these hearings, and the proper relief is still sadly lacking. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


May I ask, Mr. Chairman, that there be incorporated in the record 
2 statement which I am submitting from our local soil conservation 
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services which gives rather a comprehensive view of the present sit- 
uation and what is needed to correct it? 

Senator Stennis. Without objection the matter will be inserted in 
the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


TRINITY RIVER WATERSHED 


There was made available to the Trinity River watershed $2,449,356 for fiscal 
year 1957. Of this amount approximately $500,000 was used to accelerate the 
application of soil and water conservation practices within the watershed 
through increased technical assistance to the soil conservation districts. This 
left approximately $2 million for construction contracting, engineering and super- 
vision necessary to administer these contracts, and developing flood-prevention 
work plans on additional subwatersheds within the Trinity River watershed. 

The following table shows the number of floodwater retarding structures on 
which the local people have secured all necessary easements, rights-of-way, and 
road and utility changes for all structures planned within the subwatersheds 
listed : 


Total num- | Remaining to be constructed 

ber of sites after July 1, 1957 
Subwatershed authorized 
for construc- | 


Number of | Total Federal 
sites cost 


Clear Fork_. » : ‘ . ‘ 5 $206, 015 
Mountain Creek. : i J.ss353 i. f 194, 371 


Rowlett Creek _. ll ee) 5 80, 872 
East Fork above Lavon (Wilson Creek) ve) z- ne bE 30 | : 693, 054 
Sister Grove Creek 35 | | 990, 302 
Pin Oak Creek (Elm and Calina)__. s laa A 303, 705 


Elm Fork tC nba ; 26 527, 597 
Big Sandy Creek ; . sane f f 216, 673 


Denton Creek... j : aie ia 7 203, 184 
Upper East Fork laterals eepeitan 320, 155 
Pin Oak Creek (Upper) : ; ivi 3 | 749, 838 
Chambers (Waxahachie Creek). - hd metinian a = | 5 708, 642 
Chambers (Onion Creek). i iad ie ale ican ; 3 | 3 | 1, 282, 484 





Total........-.. ; S | 6, 476, 892 





As the above table indicates, on July 1, 1957, there will be available for con- 
struction within the Trinity River watershed 129 floodwater retarding struc- 
tures having an estimated Federal cost of $6,476,892. 

In addition to the subwatersheds listed in the previous table, the local people 
are making a great amount of progress in securing all necessary easements, 
rights-of-way, and road and utility changes in other subwatersheds. The follow- 
ing is a list of subwatersheds in which sufficient progress has been made so 
that it would be safe to assume that all needed easements will be secured during 
fiscal year 1958: 


Subwatershed Number | Total Fed- 
of sites | eral cost 





Big Sandy Creek (upper) : ottahie a , 

Denton Creek (upper) t oF 301, 650 
Denton Creek (Catlett and Morris) boc ubs Ee eee chal 840, 539 
East Fork above Lavon (upper) ; veal .| 32 | 1, 123, 974 
Chambers Creek (North Fork) aon ran j 929, 697 
Chambers Creek (Mill) soils bn hb dae Liaw | 631, 538 
Chambers Creek (Eastham levee ° cai , f 151, 262 
Mountain Creek (Walnut) ; i : : 560, 286 


4, 789, 914 


There will be at least $6,500,000 worth of floodwater retarding structures 
awaiting construction at the start of fiscal year 1958. This amount will be 
increased by over $4 million during fiscal year 1958. At the fiscal year 1957 
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rate of appropriations, it would take over 3 years to construct the flood preven- 
tion structures that will be available for construction at the start of fiscal 
year 1958. In all probability, at least 2 additional years’ work will be avail- 
able in fiscal year 1958. We feel that. the Federal Government should keep 
more nearly abreast of the contributions of the local people than this 3- to) 
5-year lag. This lag is bound to become greater as time passes unless more 
funds are appropriated for flood prevention. 

For the above reasons, we suggest that there be included in the appropria- 
tions for flood prevention an additional $2 million, specifically appropriated 
for works of improvement in the Trinity River watershed during fiscal year 
1958. 















SUPPORT FOR MORE FUNDS 















Mr. Lanuam. Lam very grateful to you, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Mr. Lanham. This is a very im- 
portant project, I know, and it has the attention of the committee. 
This time you hope to have attention and more money. Is that a 
summary of your position ¢ 

Mr. Lanuam. | agree with that, Mr. Chairman. And it is “a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much for coming in. 

Senator Srennis. The next witness we have is Mr. Marion 8. 
Monk, Jr., and his associates. Will you gentlemen just come around 
here and take your seats at the table. Your testimony has to do with 
the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts and their 
position with reference to this bill, is that correct / 

Mr. Monk. This is Mr. Fuqua, the president of the association. 

Senator Srennis. We are very glad to have you, sir. What is your 
home State 

Mr. Fueua. Oklahoma. 

Senator STENNis. You have a prepared statement / 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes, sir. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, I won't be able to stay here, 
because I have another engagement very shortly. But I want to men- 
tion the fact that we are very proud in Virginia of the fact that Mr. 
J. Gilbert Cox is a member of this national association and also 
engaged in State work. 

As I stated in a previous hearing, I have always been very much 
interested in soil conservation, because it seemed to me to be a very 
practical approach to a serious problem. So much of the topsoil is 
washing away. And to teach people to save the soil not only con- 
serves it for the future, but it preserves our invested capital. It 
takes row crops and things of that kind out of production, rather 
than to increase them, because we teach terracing and grass growing 
and things of that kind, and water conservation. 

I did want to be here when Mr. Cox testified, but he is listed here 
as No. 3, and I am not too sure I can stay here that long. But I did 
want to express my interest in him. We are very proud of the work 
he is doing. 

























CONSERVATION IN VIRGINIA 





Senator Srennis. We are certainly glad to have your remarks, 
Senator Robertson. I have had the pleasure of driving through Vir- 
ginia frequently, and I watch for the marks down there of the soil * 
conservation people. Perhaps the land down there seems to wash 
away to you, but it doesn’t wash away nearly as bad as it does where 
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there is more sand. And I always say that Virginia preserves its 
soil better than some other areas of the country. 

We are very glad to have all you gentlemen here, and we are very 
much interested in what you are going to say. 

Proceed, please. 
Sort CONSERVATION SERVICE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Sor, CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


STATEMENTS OF NOLEN J. FUQUA, MARION MONK, JR., HARRY H. 
RIECK, AND J. GILBERT COX, REPRESENTATIVES 


SOIL 





AND CONSERVATION WORK 








Mr. Fuqua. I am Nolen J. Fuqua, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts. My home is Duncan, Okla. 
With me today are three of the directors of the National Association— 
Marion Monk, Jr., of Batchelor, La.: J. Gilbert Cox, of Elliston, Va. ; 
and Harry H. Rieck, of Preston, Md. 

Mr. C hairman, we appreciate this opportunity again to appear be- 
fore this committee to testify regarding soil and water conservation 
work. We are here to place before you gentlemen the views of soil 
conservation district officials throughout. America. As you know, the 
soil conservation district program consists of about 14,000 officials 
throughout America who are all very much interested in saving our 
soil and water. And these officials operate in some 2,750 districts, 
covering about 90 percent of the agricultural land of our Nation. 

Back in February, we had our national convention in St. Louis, 
and at this convention, we came up with a number of ideas from our 
farmers and ranchers throughout America, and we are here today to 
express those views and requests that those fellows have. br ought to 
us in this convention. 

The thing that impressed me most. in this convention was the evi- 
dence of the widespreed public support that exists all over the coun- 
try for soil and water conservation. It is gaining in popularity every 
day, as people become aware of what is actu: ally happening. 

















INADEQUACY OF BUDGET 













These soil conservation district officials expressed a vital concern 
over the inadequacy of provisions for soil and water conservation in 
the Federal Government budget for 1958. A record peacetime ex- 
penditure of $72 billion is recommended by the national budget. 
While a large percent of this amount is to be spent for the military 
defense of our Nation, only a fraction of 1 percent of the budget is 
for the defense of the Nation’s soil and water resources, 

We are firmly convinced that over the long pull that the defense of 
our soil and water resources is just as vital to the welfare of this 
Nation as its military defense. We believe that without. adequate 
soil and water resources that our military defense would fall flat. 

We wish to thank all of the members of this committee for the in- 
terest vou have given to soil conservation district work. We are ever 
mindful of the support that you have given us, and the actions you 
have taken in past years to keep the district program from faltering. 
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District. supervisors throughout the land know that you are their 
friends. 

In a little over 300 years we in America have allowed millions of 
acres of our best agricultural land to be destroyed beyond repair. 
Another 250 million acres are eroding at a serious rate and need con- 
servation measures at once. Many farmers in soil-conservation dis- 
tricts are ready to move faster in applying the necessary conservation 
measures to overcome these threatening losses if they could get the 
help they need. 

The soil conservation district officials of America asked us to come 
before you gentlemen and tell you: that they vigorously support every 
item for soil and water conservation that is in the Department of 
Agriculture budget for next year. 

They further instructed us to specifically support appropriations 
for the long-range conservation program for the Great Plains and 
for programs for watershed protection and flood prevention. In 
addition, they asked that your committee recommend to the Congress 
a higher level of appropriation than that provided in the budget for 
two items. Those items are (1) technical assistance to soil conserva- 
tion districts through the Soil Conservation Service and (2) soil and 
water conservation research in the Agricultural Research Service. 


WATERSHED NEEDS 


I might say in further letting you know about some of the damages 
that recently occurred in our area, I am giving you a copy of my last 
Tuesday’s letter, which will —— some of the damages that are 


taking place across the Nation due to floods and our slowness in taking 
care of these watershed projects. 

Senator Stennis. When you say watershed projects, a what 
group do you refer to that are now eligible under the law’ 

Mr. Fuqua. Well, that is both the 11 original watersheds, and all 
of those that apply under Public Law 566. 

_Senator Srennis. That is what we call the little watershed provi- 
sion. 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. All night. 

Mr. Fuqua. We are advancing at a fair rate on those under the 
conditions of our State laws and teaming up with the 566. But still 
we are lagging very far behind in the speed that should be made. 

Senator Stennis. Why? Is it the lack of money provided? Is 
that the reason it is lagging? 

Mr. Fvava. Well, partly so; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Have you used up the funds in the current budg- 
et? I don’t know precisely how much there is in the current budget 
for that purpose. 


SHORTAGE OF TECHNICAL HELP 


Mr. Fuqua. Well, where our great trouble comes in is the lack of 
technical help in preparing these watersheds. It takes a lot of tech- 
nical help, extra help, over and beyond the regular help that we use 
in our districts. And that is where we are short, more so than the 
actual cash it takes to participate in the program on a participation 
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basis. We need the help of technical people to bring these, plans to 
a head and be able to approve them. 

Senator Srennis, All right. 

Senator Young. You wouldn’t think that in a program as important 
and as popular as this one is to the average citizen that you would run 
into as many difficulties as youdo. But you do run into considerable 
conflict with other Government agencies. It has always been surpris- 
ing to me that that does occur, but it does. 

Mr. Fuqua. That is true, very true. 

Senator Younc. You really have to battle every foot of the way, 
don’t you ? 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes, sir; wecertainly do. And itis rather confusing to 
the public generally, as well as to the officials here in Washington, to 
get some of those things straightened out. I was talking to some of 
them yesterday, and they are just absolutely stunned at the action some 
of the agencies take in making these programs go. It is hard to corre- 
late them in the right channels. 

Next I would ask that Mr. Marion Monk continue with our presen- 
tation. 

Senator Stennis. All right. You propose now to present this sub- 
ject matter by your different members of your committee, is that it ? 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right. We have the custom here of any Sen- 
ator having the right to ask questions of any witness. 

Senator Youna. I have no questions right now. 

Senator Dworsnak. I have none at the moment. 

Senator Arxen. I think I will wait. 

Senator Stennis. All right. Whois your next witness? 

Mr. Fuqua. Mr. Marion Monk. 


CONSERVATION IN DISTRICTS 


Mr. Monk. Gentleman, Mr. Fuqua mentioned in his remarks the 
desire of many farmers and ranchers to speed up the application of 
conservation practices on their land. I am sure you agree with 
Mr. Fuqua that the defenes of our soil and water resources is of 
paramount importance to the future welfare of America. 

Soil conservation districts are vigorously attacking the problem of 
getting more conservation on the land. Farmers, as Mr. i told 
you, are ready to increase application of these measures. There are 
many reasons why conservation is not being applied faster. The big- 
gest singel factor retarding progress in soil a water conservation in 
this country at the present time is the lack of enough technical help to 
assist farmers in planning and establishing sound conservation farm- 
ing systems. 

Senator Srennis. Are you talking there about the individual farmer 
or watershed projects, or what? 

Mr. Monk. I am talking about the individual farmer, establishing 
conservation practices on his land. 

Senator Srennis. You mean the soi] conservation district already 
established need additional technicians? 

Mr. Monk. We need additional technical help. I will present 
later a little chart to back up my position. 

Senator Stennis. All right, proceed. 
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Mr. Monx. While the Soil Conservation Service is supplying all 
the technical assistance its finances will permit, the shortage of tech- 
nical personnel is so severe in some districts that governing bodies 
are turning down new cooperators. Now, that is pretty rough, but 
that is what is happening, Senator. We canont take new coopera- 
tors, because we do not have the technical help in some districts to 
go out and do any work with those farmers. 

These districts do not have enough technical help to service the 
cooperators who are already on their roles. In other districts, the 
backlog of work is so great that we cannot work our way out with- 
out more techinical help. 

While we desparately need more technical help from the Soil Con- 
servation Service, we are actually getting less help. Nearly half of 
the districts report that they have less technical help available in 
their districts today than for some time in the past. On the aver- 
age, districts have only about one-half as much technical help today 
per district as they had in 1942. 

Sete Srennis. You mean on the basis of number of people that 
they are administering to? You don’t mean you have just half as 
many ‘technicians? 

Mr. Monk. No, sir; half as many technicians available per district. 

Senator Stennis. Well, what happened? I didn’t think you had 
lost in numbers of technicians. 

Mr. Monx. I am going to drop down and give you a chart on it. 


PERSONNEL IN DISTRICTS 


The average cost of hiring technicians has doubled in the past 15 
years. Oper: iting costs of “technici ‘ians, the trucks, and the other 
material they have to use have gone up. Office rents are higher, and 
the cost of transportation is greater. Our best technicians are re- 
ceiving offers for better pay in other fields of work. So we have a 
competitive problem all the way through. 

Soil conservation districts over the country have reported to us 
that they have a workload of 30 percent more than the technicians 
are available to administer. The budget for next year devéloped 
by the Department of Agriculture does ‘not provide funds for hiring 
any additional technicians to meet this backlog in these 2,750 districts 
that we have today. 
INCREASING 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 





I would like to go to this budget a little bit. There is a budget. in- 
crease for this year for the soil conservation service for aid to districts 
of $6 million. Now, I would like to break that $6 million increase 
down. 

There is $3,351,000 for employer contributions to the retirement 
fund. Of course, you remember they had a bookkeeping transfer 
there, where they used to get one solid appropriation for the retire- 
ment fund, and now the ageny has to get it. So of the $6 million, 
$3,351,000 do not give us any assistance for technicians to districts. 

We get. $929,000 of the $6 million i increase for the new districts that 
will be organized this year. There is $1,868, 000 of the $6 million in- 
crease to accelerate soil surveys. And $395,000 of the $6 million rec- 
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ommended increase in the budget is to extend the rural development 
program. 

So that districts, your districts and mine, will receive no additional 
money to hire any ‘technicians to take care of this 30 percent backlog 
work. And we are just up against it. 

Now, I would like to drop down to this chart on page 4. 


WORK DAY OF TECHNICIANS 


Senator Stennis. How many hours a day do your technicians work ¢ 

Mr. Monk. They have a Government limitation on the hours. I 
believe it is 40 hours a week. 

Senator Srennis. It is not against the law for them to work some 
extra hours if they want. 

Mr. Monk. We have to still find the money to pay them for the 
extra hours. 

Senator Stennis. If their interest and enthusiasm in their work is 
sufficient to carry them through that ninth or tenth hour, there is no 
law to keep them from it. There is no re rulation, is there? 

Mr. Mon.x. In the districts that I have been assoiated with, Senator, 
I have found that most of the men do just what you are suggesting. 
I have seen many a work unit conservations that is on hourly time, who 
would be due in his office at 8 or 8: 30 in the morning, and he is out in 
the field at 7 in the morning and will stay there until 7 that night. 

Senator Stennis. I know lots of them do that, and I hope all of 
them do. 

Mr. Monk. Of course, we are not in a position to go out and tell 
that man that is what he ought to do. We could suggest to him it 
would be nice to help our program. 

Senator Srennis. I hope all of them do it, and not only the soil 
conservation men, but all the rest. It doesn’t leave a very good taste 
in the mouth when the farmers ask these workers for a little overtime 
work and they are told that in effect Congress prohibits it. That is the 
answer some of the farmers get—that it is prohibited due to the 40- 
hour week. And I don’t have any sympathy with that. I don’t think 
a man’s heart is in his work when he takes an attitude like that. 


OVERTIME WORK 


Mr. Fuqua. May I comment a minute on the overtime work. These 
work unit boys keep more or less the time of the farmer. They don’t 
mind hours—most of them don’t. For example, the other night we 
were having a flood in our section, in our particular district. And we 
have built several dams on this particular creek. And the farmers 
and ranchers down the stream, knowing that this flood was up at the 
head there, they knew what kind of a rain they were having, and they 
started in the late afternoon getting the cattle out of the bottom, and 
calling our work unit man to ask if the water was coming on down, 
if they were going to have a flood, if they were turning the water out 
of those dams up there. Well, the flood didn’t come. But they kept 
that boy up most all night, calling in there. 

Senator Srennis. I know that most of them are willing. But I 
think they ought to make some arrangements to keep the offices open 
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part of Saturday, at least. That is the farmer’s day to go to town 
and get advice from agricultural leaders. 


Allright, go ahead with your statement. 





EFFECT OF APPROPRIATION FUNDS IN DISTRICTS 





Mr. Monx. I would like to refer to this chart on page 4. In 1942 
you had $17 million appropriated to the Soil Conservation Service for 
aid to 785 soil conservation districts. Now, that is when the program 
was young and just getting under way. That is $22,000 per district. 
And you had an average of 8 man- -years of work in each 1 of those 
Soil Conservation Districts. 

Then we drop down to 1950. The appropriation was $51 million 
for 2,285 soil conservation districts. You have tripled your number 
of districts in 8 years. It is still $22,000 per district, and the average. 
And you have dropped down to 5 man-years of work per district. 

We jump to 1956. There you have $62,237,000 appropriated for 
assistance to districts, which totaled Sate It is still Axed at $22,000 
per district. And we are down to 3.85 man-years per district. 

Now, these are exact figures taken from the records of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. And I think this points up our big problem. 
You have built a program. You have gotten the farmer interested, 
the rancher is interested, the landowner is interested. And you have 
decreased the technical assistance from 8 to 4 men per district. And 
yet you have built up the interest considerably over those years. 

In 1942, as I mentioned, you had 800 districts, and today you have 
2,750. And yet we only have 4 man-years to man those. 

Let’s look at a typical district. It might be yours in Mississippi, 
Senator, or it might be mine in Louisiana. We will say that this 
district was organized i in 1942. After its first year of operation it is 
no longer a new distri ict, and we commonly call it an old district, because 
it has a program in operation of assistance to the farmer. 

The appropriation for hiring technical staff for this typical district, 
yours and mine, has become fixed at a level appropriated for it the 
year it was a. new district. If this district is now 10 years old, or in 
1957 it would be 15 years old, the appropriation for hiring technical 
staff for this district is still tied to those conditions of 15 years ago, 
both as to workload and the value of the dollar. 

But neither the workload nor the value of the dollar is the same. 
Weknow that. You and I, all of us, have to buy things. 

Now, the farmer interest in soil conservation has increased on the 
one hand, while on the other hand the value of the dollar has decreased. 
The result is obvious. There is just not enough technical staff to 
meet the requests of the farmers, Jandowners, and ranchers for help in 
planning and applying their conservation practices on their land. 

Weare appealing to you for assistance because we believe so strongly 
that our work is vital to the welfare of this country, and we know 
you do. 

We know, and we are well aware, that the budgeting process begins 
in the executive department of the Government. But we have been 
unable, as I have just pointed out to you, with this year’s budget, to 
get adequate action in the executive branch. And our only recourse 
is to come to Congress. 
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Senator Stennis. Thank you for a very fine statement. I know we 
will come back to some points you have made here. 
All right, Mr. Cox, we are glad to have you, sir, and you may proceed. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE TO ACP PROGRAM 


Mr. Cox. We are asking your advice, too, on another closely related 
matter. For the last 5 years the conservation technicians assigned to 
help soil conservation districts have also been assigned to give tech- 
nical services to the agricultural conservation program. This has 
proved to be an effective measure for getting the ACP program on a 
sounder technical foundation and for getting more enduring conser- 

vation measures applied with ACP money. 

At the same time, it has resulted in reduced technical assistance to 
districts because a part of the cost of the technical services to ACP 
has been financed out of funds appropriated for helping districts. 

The voluntary 5-percent transfer by county ACP committees to the 
Soil Conservation Service, which originated in Congress, has been 
very helpful. It has not, however, financed the full cost of technical 
services to the ACP. At the present time, districts are still subsidiz- 
ing one-fourth of the cost of technical services to its program. We 
urge your committee to provide appropriate authority for doing so. 

And there i is another matter along this same line. For many years 
the Farmers’ Home Administration ‘has cooperated with soil conserva- 
tion districts in a commendable manner in making soil conservation 
farms plans a requirement on farm of FHA borrowers. Recent new 
authorities for FHA loans for soil and water conservation have 
proved to be a great boon in this respect. It has resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in the amount of time involved in the technical serv- 
icing of FHA applicants. 

So far, it has been necessary to furnish the needed technical help 
from the regular funds appropriated for assisting soil conservation 
districts. 

In view of the present backlog of work for the technicans in each 
district and volume of work per man, we are asking you to specifically 
provide the needed resources for hiring the technicians to service this 
program. 

Senator Srennis. On that subject, how many do you suggest should 
be added—these technicians, I mean. 

Mr. Cox. I would ask Mr. Monk to answer that question, or Mr. 
Fuqua, Senator. 

Mr. Monk. I believe—and I want this put on the basis that I am 
ns from memory—I believe the transfer on the 5-percent volun- 

tary transfer—and you know how that works—amounted to $9 mil- 
lion last year. Of that $9 million, according to the estimates com- 
ing from ‘the field, we did an additional one- fourth of the work with- 
out receiving any help from it, and in addition to that, the States 
themselves, through their own employees, provided aid out in the field. 

Now, I can put it along a dollar value. Now, as to how many tech- 
nicians that will buy, we can refer to the chart. Your average cost 
is $5,900 per technician. 

Does that answer the question ? 

Senator Stennis. That is helpful. 
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All right, we will come back to the question later. 
Mr. Rieck, will you proceed. 


SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH 


Mr. Rrecx. My name is Harry Rieck. I am a national director of 
the association and also chairman of. the research committee of the 
national association. 

I am going to read my report so as to conserve time. 

Soil Conservation district officials in many parts of the country have 
expressed concern about soil and water conservation research. They 
have reported a large number of soil and water conservation problems 
which need more research. They reported so many partly unsolved 
problems that our association has dug deep into this subject during 
the past 2 years. 

Our research committee has made a thorough study of immediate 
and long-range research needs so that we can determine the size of an 
essential research program. We concluded that it would be most 
practical to approach the meeting of these needs over a period of years, 
rather than to try to meet the needs all in one year. 

The watershed protection fort of our program is moving ahead 
rapidly. Water needs of the Nation are increasing. The popul: ition is 
still growing fast. Good agricultural land is being diverted to non- 
agricultural use. Congress ‘has authorized a new action program for 
soil and water conservation in the drought-stricken area of the Great 
Plains. 

In view of these and other factors, we were amazed to find that the 
funds currently appropriated for soil and water conservation research 
will buy less than three-fourths as much research as was being done 
in the field in 1940. 

The expansion in conservation research that we believe necessary 
would, as nearly as we can estimate, call for increasing the annual 
research budget by about $25 million within 10 years. This would 
mean an added $214 million each year for a 10-year period. 

Last year, and again this year, the budget estimates developed by 
the Department of Agriculture prov ided for stepping up soil and 
water conservation research. But these increases are only about one- 
half as much as is needed in an expanded program. Therefore, we 
are asking you for the increase in appropriations for soil and water 
conservation research in the budget estimates for the next year. 

As you gentlemen are well aware, the $20 million Great Plains pro- 
gram is being activated. In order to obtain maximum efficiency with 
soil and water conservation in this program, we are recommending 
that $425,000 be specifically appropriated in addition to the $2% 
million, making a total for research of $2,925,000 over last year’s 
appropriation. 

We will be glad to answer any questions that any of you gentlemen 
care to ask. 

But first, I would like to add a few words. 

You perhaps have all seen on television that the General Electric 
people say that research is their greatest product. Now, we believe, 
and—being chairman of the research committee, having worked with 
it for 3 years and being pretty well acquainted with the situation—I 
believe that with proper research, much more can be accomplished 
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with the money that we are spending today in the field of this agri- 
cultural conservation program. Too little is known of perhaps the 
use of water irrigation. Perhaps many millions of gallons of water 
are wasted. ‘Too little is known in the northeastern or humid areas 
about irrigation. 

With this Great Plains program coming on, much can be accom- 
plished with $20 million, but perhaps much more if proper research 
needs were accomplished. 

So looking into this matter over a long period, we know that you 
are not bound but to only make appropriations for 1 year, but we 
sat down and figured over a 10-year period, in order to make this pro- 
gram effective and workable, what it would take over a 10-year period. 
However, we realize that one Congress cannot bind another Congress 
on appropriations for the future. But we did set this down, to work 
on this program on a basis of continuity. And we think we are on 
solid ground. And we think much more can be accomplished with 
proper research. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you. That is a good statement. 

Senator Young, do you have any questions of these gentlemen ? 
Suppose we question them all together. 


SOIL TESTS FOR FHA AND OTHER SERVICES 


Senator Youne. Thank you. The Soil Conservation Service does 
the soil testing for FHA under its loan program, to purchase farms; 
is that right ¢ 

Mr. Fuqua. I think so; yes, sir. 

Senator YouncG. That amounts to considerable additional work, 
particularly in my area. Now, | was wondering what funds can be 
diverted from the soil bank and Great Plains program for this kind of 
research that you are asking for here. I am wondering if any money 
has been diverted for this type of research. Do any of you know? 

Mr. Fuqua. There is a land classification program going on in this 
(ireat Plains plan that calls for research, I believe, but we don’t have 
the facilities for the research that we really need for those type 
programs. 

EARMARKING OF FUNDS 


Senator Youne. If this committee saw fit to increase the research 
funds, 1 imagine they would have to be earmarked in the Research 
Department of the Department of Agriculture; would they not? 

Mr. Fuqua. They probably would. 

Senator Youne. I think you would have to specially earmark them. 
If you did not, you wouldn’t be sure whether they went for the purpose 
you wanted them or not. 

Mr. Fuqua. That is right. 

Mr. Rieck. That is why in this report we asked for especially this 
$425,000 for that Great Plains program—because we know that. is 
going to be a big job, and we believe that with the proper know-how, 
that much more can be accomplished by spending this $425,000 to 
progress more rapidly with this Great Plains program. 

Senator Srennis. But it would be a research phase of the program 
and be under the Agricultural Research Service. 

Mr, Rrecx. That is right—of the Great Plains program 
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Senator Youne. In some questions raised with Secretary Peterson 
a few days ago, he admitted for the first time, I believe, that the Soil 
Conservation. Service would have a major responsibility for tree plant- 
ing in the plains area, that is aside from those adjacent or right next to 
the forestry areas. So if the Soil Conservation Service has the prob- 
lem of handling all the tree planting and supervision, it would prob- 
ably add an additional burden that you have not had before. 

Mr. Fuqua. Well, I think that applied to more or less windbreaks, 
didn’t it, that he spoke of ? 

Senator Youne. Yes. W ell, any new planting under the soil-bank 
program, too. I don’t know how popular that program is going to be, 
It may add some additional trees. 

Mr. Fuqua. Well, we really have not gotten that particular phase 
ironed out yet. That is another one of those that we were talking 
about a while ago, to get the right duties applied to the right agency, 

Senator Younc. I felt right ‘from the start that the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service should have had a bigger hand in the handling of the soil 
bank program than it has had. I think more of the administration 
rightly belongs in the Soil Conservation Service. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 





INCREASE 





PROPOSED FOR SOIL AND WATER 
Senator Stennis. Before we leave that question—you know, there is 
a $1,565,000 increase in the budget for the Agricultural Research 
Service. It will go under the general classification of soil and water 
conservation. Now, you are asking for an additional amount. 

Mr. Rieck. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. You are asking for that for the Great Plains, 
$425,000. 

Mr. Rieck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Monk. Plus an increase for regular research. 

Senator Stennis. Plus a regular research increase of how much ? 

Mr. Rieck. $214 million. 

Mr. Monk. That would make a total of $2,925,000 instead of the 
$114 million that vou have im the budget. 

Senator Srennis. Well, I like your idea there of putting it on a 
long-range basis, too, rather than just year to year, because that is the 
only way you can get any place in research, is to have a long-range 
program. 

Mr. Fvava. I might say this. We have been encouraging these 
agencies, such as Research and Public Lands, for example, we have 
them on the basis of a 20-year plan. And we have been able to carry 
that forward and show you the results, in dollars and cents, on the 
program, each year. And Research is on for a 10-year plan, and they 
are doing the same thing, for the past 2 years, and you can investigate 
that and see how your dollars are coming out on the program. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsHixk. Gentlemen, you have made a very interesting 
presentation, but T think you are aware of the difficulties facing the 
committee. Everybody is in accord with the objectives of your soil 
conservation program. 
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Now, Mr. Monk points out, and I quote: 


The biggest single factor retarding progress in soil and water conservation 
at the present time is the lack of enough technical help to assist farmers in plan- 
ning and establishing sound conservation farming systems, 

I call attention to the fact that if you had almost unlimited funds, 
you still would face difficulty in recruiting agricultural specialists 
skilled in doing what you want done in serving the new districts which 
are being organized at a most rapid rate. Now, is that not a fact? 

Mr. Monk. We have that problem with all technicians; yes, sir. 


SOURCE AND SUPPLY OF AGRICULTURE WORKERS 


Senator Dworskak. You say you are short of about 30 percent of 
the technicians you need for your program. Now, where do you find 
them? Where do you recruit them ? 

Mr. Monk. We have to compete with private industry and other 
agencies in that recruitment deal, and that is a little problem that we 
did not mention in our testimony, and that is because it involves civil 
service and a pay-scale raise. 

Senator Dworsnak. Well, it is a fact that we have not. been turn- 
ing out enough technicians to engage in research work. Every agen- 
cy “within the Department of Agriculture which has been testifying 
before this committee during the past several days has stressed the 
need of expanding research work. And then inv: iriably they say, 
“But we cannot recruit the necessary personnel.” 

So first you have got to have the money. But money is not the 
solution to your real problem. 

Mr. Monk. That is not the sole solution. But right at the moment 
it is our main problem. 

Mr. Rrecx. It does help, though. 

Mr. Monk. We have available some technicians that are being 
trained at the State level, with State appropriations, that we could 
promote on up. They are working for us now. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Senator Dworsuax. Do you get many graduates from agricultural 
colleges ? 

Mr. Monk. As you know, the agricultural college graduates are 
dropping alarmingly in this country. 

Senator Dworsnak. I didn’t know. What is responsible for that? 
Are they buying farms and engaging in farming, or what? 

Mr. Monk. I don’t think they are even studying agriculture. 

Mr. Cox. They are studying civil engineering. 

Senator Dworsnak. What can the committee do about that ? 

Mr. Monk. We can use civil engineers in our program. 


Senator DworsHak. And you do have quite a few. 
Mr. Monk. We have. 


VISIT TO UNIVERSITY OF MOSCOW 
Senator Dworsuak. Of course, industry is hungry for technicians 


such as engineers. I am reminded of the experience Senator Young 
and I had in September of 1955 when we visited behind the Iron Cur- 
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tain and spent a week in Moscow, Russia. While there, we visited the 
University of Moscow and saw the thousands and thousands of young 
Russians from the various Soviet provinces who were going to school, 
not a few hours a day, but many hours a day, for 6 days a “weelkk. 

The reason I am mentioning this‘is that if the people in our colleges 
prefer to learn how to play football or hockey or to be ribbon clerks 
or to be dieticians, or something else, what can this ee do 
to insist upon them becoming agricultural specialists so you can 
employ them in your service? 

Mr. Rieck. Or athletic directors, or something like that. 

Senator DworsnaKk. What are we going to do about it ? 

Mr. Rieck. We had a meeting in Baltimore, Senator, a group of 
Maryland agriculturalists, and we are trying to find some ways 
whereby we can get young people more interested in studying agricul- 
ture. And I think we are going to have some success. And we are 
trying to get enrollment increased by about 30 percent this coming 
September. 

Senator Dworsuax. That would be a very splendid achievement 
to do that. But I wanted to stress that—because I am impressed by 
this phenomenal expansion in your work over the years. And I think 
you should be aware of the fact that as you organize all of these new 
soil conservation districts, you cannot just automatically expect to 
have the money and the trained personnel to achieve what you want. 

Now, in 1947 you had 1,889 soil conservation districts. That is 10 
vears ago. Haven't you diminished the workload in districts organ- 
ized a decade ago so that the demands are not nearly so heavy now 
as they were then, or as they are today on the part of the new districts? 
Don’t you diminish this workload, or does it continue indefinitely ? 

Mr. Monx. It is increasing. 

Mr. Rieck. A lot of farmers that were not interested in conservation 
work are now getting conscious of the fact that it is a good program 
and that they need it. And a lot more farmers are coming into this 
program than ever before. As a matter of fact, we have a backlog 
that would take us 2 years to catch up to right now. 



















EFFECT OF CONSERVATION ON PRODUCTION 


Senator Dworsuax. Mr. Chairman, I am beginning to sense that 
maybe the efficient work on the soil conservation program is largely 
responsible for what we assume to be overproduction of agricultur al 
commodities, which poses another serious problem in dealing with 
these surpluses. 

Senator Stennis. This soil conservation work is like the old cannon- 
ball they used to advertise when we were boys—the more you eat, the 
more you want. The further this goes in a district, the more people 
want it. 

EXTENT OF FEDERAL SHARE IN COST 


Senator DworsHak. Quoting from page 254, this comment in the 
justification : 






As of June 30, 1956, farmers and ranchers in the 48 States and territorial pos- 
sessions had organized a total of 2,721 conservation districts, comprising a total 
area of 1,546,456,056 acres. 
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That is more than a billion-and-a-half acres. 


All of these districts have been formed under soil conservation district legis- 
lation. 

Well, obviously this program is mushrooming so rapidly, while you 
men feel that it is the prerogative of the Congress, if not the responsi- 
bility, to respond immediately and give you the money, and give you 
the agricultural specialists to do this job, I wonder if it is not timely 
to point out that the individual farmers who are embraced within these 
districts should recognize their own responsibility to do as much as 
they can in promoting this program, and not placing the burden on 
your national association or the Congress. Are you getting that 
proper cooperation at the local level now ? 

r. Rrscx. I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Fuqua. Senator, may I just branch off a little bit from your 
argument there. 

eahier DworsHak. It is not an argument. It is a question, to 
find out whether this responsibility is equitably distributed. 

Mr. Fuqua. Mark it a question, then. Our particular interest is 
soil-and-water conservation, and we stay shy of all this economy and 
production. We are in business to save our soil and water. 

Senator Dworsuax. And we are all in accord with that objective. 

Mr. Fuqua. That is our prime object. And what happens to that, 
so long as we have it, if we have got it, we have a fourdation to live 
on, and how we treat it is something else. 


EFFECT OF CONSERVATION ON AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 


Senator DworsHak. Will you yield at that point. I am in accord 
with that primary objective. But I am wondering whether it is in 
strict accordance with a soil conservation program to produce in access 
of our annual requirements, to create these surpluses which are lit- 
erally being given away throughout the world. If we were to apply 
that same program to our national resources, such as mining and other 
resources, it is not possible that we ought to slow down and not pro- 
duce in excess of our requirements. Recawss if you are conserving 
for future generations, then the way to do that is not be wasteful. 
Will you agree with me on that? 

Mr. Fuqua. Certainly I would. 

Senator Dworsnak. That is a very essential part of your conser- 
vation program. Is that right? 

Mr. Rrecx. May I also say this. We are spending millions of 
dollars for defense, which is certainly proper and should be. But 
you also have to remember that our population is increasing. By 
1975 our acres are going to shrink per capita. Today we have ap- 
proximately 314 acres. By 1975 we will have approximately 214 
acres. Now, what we are trying to do is conserve that soil, even 
though the economics of it does not concern us, as Mr. Fuqua stated. 
But we are concerned with preserving that soil, and when the popula- 
tion grows to the extent more food is needed, we have it as a reserve 
for the future. 

Senator DworsHak. You have productive capacity or surplus 
commodities as a reserve. 

Mr. Rieck. The ability to produce. 
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Senator Dworsnax. That is in line with the question I asked. 
Certainly the very important and vital part of conservation is not 
to overproduce, but to conserve productive capacity so it will be 
available when the population increases and other requirements de- 
mand more food than we have today. 

Mr. Rieck. That is exactly what we are trying todo. We are try- 
ing to hold the soil and not have it washing away or eroding or what- 
not. 

Senator DworsHax. That is exactly in accord with the question, 
and in line with the thinking that inspired me to ask that question. 

But I think we ought to coordinate this whole program, and while 
conservation of soil is very vital, and the conservation of water re- 
sources is vital, let us look forward and project our thinking a gen- 
eration ahead and be sure that we are not moving along too rapidly 
in producing suprlus commodities which are being given away 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Rieck. That is right. 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENT IN PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHax. That is all. 

Senator Russeii (presiding). I wish to express to Senator Sten- 
nis my appreciation for presiding over the hearing. I was called 
to the White House for a conference on the foreign aid program and 
the general budget that lasted much longer than was generally anti- 
cipated. 

I have read through this statement and as usual find it very infor- 
mative. 

Senator Aiken, do you have any questions? 

Senator Arken. I have just a few. It seems to me that our wit- 
ness this morning have been a little overly pessimistic. I agree with 
them that we are not going to handle the work as fast as we would 
like to, maybe not as fast as we ought to. And yet I am gettin 
reports from the various districts showing how much better ee | 
they are doing than they did before, how much progress they are mak- 
ing, very encouraging reports, as far as the actual doing of the work 
on the land is concerned. 

How does the amount of drainage, the grading or leveling of land or 
clearing of land, compare with the earlier days? I notice in my own 
community the work apparently is going faster than it has ever gone 
before. 

Mr. Fuqua. Well, we don’t have those statistics with us, Senator. 
I would be afraid to guess. But there has been considerable progress 
made all the way. 

Senator ArkEN. And I know you are short of technical help. Now, 
does this technical help have to have a 4-year college course to be 
eligible? 

Mr. Fuqua. No, sir. 


USE OF SEMITECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Arken. In my own State we are short of technical help, not 
only for agricultural purposes but for everything else. And the leg- 
islature is considering establishing a 2-year technical school to help out 
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on the situation. Would graduates of a 2-year course be acceptable 
for this type of work ? 

Mr. Fuqua. Certainly. A lot them start from scratch. They start 
in the field and go on up. 

Senator ArkEN. High-school education and 2 years of intensive 
training. 

Mr. Rieck. Senator, may I also say here that a lot of high-school 
boys go in as aids, and, as Mr. Fuqua said, they go right up to the 
top if they have the ability, and they learn as they go . along in the 
work as aids. 

Senator Arken. So it is general competition for technical assistance 
in almost any line of business that brings that about. 

As a matter of fact, did the Soil Conservation Service ever have 
enough technical asisstance, say, since 1942 ? 

Mr. Fuqua. I doubt it. 

Senator ArKEN. Sodo I. Because when I came down here, I know 
we were 5 years behind in our work, which indicated a shortage of 
something or other. 

Mr. Fuqua. Might I say this. This program was naturally started 
by the Federal Government, and we feel this w ay about it. Since it 
has gone as far as it has with our program, we are doing our dead- 
level best to bri ing it to the people locally. And in some “States, you 
find that the States are participating very generously. Now, we have 
encouraged all this, and we are asking the States to help themselves 
and put - it on down to the local people, to where they can help them- 
selves. And it takes time to do that. And if we cannot have enough 
funds from the Federal Government to bridge this space until we can 
get the people educated back down the line, we cannot make the pro- 
gram go. 

SITUATION IN MISSOURI 


Senator Arken. For instance, why is the State of Missouri almost 
unorganized, except for a few counties? Is that because of State 
legislation or lack of it? 

Mr. Fuqua. No, sir. That is a controversial program over there. 
We have some conflict between our Government agencies there. And 
we have not been able to iron that our yet. I think it is on the way 
now. ‘Time tells on a lot of those things, you know. 

Senator AITKEN. Now, you need funds; of course, to carry on your 
work, as much as you can have. Do you have any idea how much is 
available to all agencies of Government for conservation of soil and 
water—and you can include in that the Corps of Engineers, with their 
small watershed program which they have, the soil bank program, 
ACP, Great Plains, possibly Reclamation, and possibly Forestry. 
Has the staff, Mr. Chairman, ever figured out how much is available 
through all agencies for conservation of soil and water? I think we 
ought | to find out if there is any duplication. Maybe we ought to pro- 
vide more coordination or possibly some consolidation. 

You have no idea, Mr. Fuqua, how much is given to all agencies ? 

Mr. Fuqua. No, sir, 1 would not. 


EFFECT OF TAX REVISION ON CONSERVATION IMPROVEMENTS 


Senator Arken. I think that is something fairly important to find 
out. 
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Have you found the tax legislation enacted in 1954 has been bene- 
ficial to the work? Has it increased the soil conservation work, or 
made it possible for a farmer to improve more land ? 

Mr. Fuqua. Just what is that, sir? 

Senator ArkEN. Well, you know, previously if a farmer improved 
his land, it was really an increase in his capital assets, and had to pay 
taxes on it. Now, certain types of work can be charged off as an an- 
nual expense, a proper expense, and he gets a deduction instead of an 
addition to his tax bill. 

Mr. Rrecx. That has helped. 

Senator Aiken. That has helped somewhat. 

I notice, too, that you are having less Federal man-years per dis- 
trict spent—only about half of what it was 15 yearsago. Some of that 
has been made possible, has it not, through a consolidation of office 
work. I know that they are almost all in the same building now. If 
we don’t get the one we call, we call the next one, and maybe they call 
the same person. Most of them are located right next to the county 
agent that we can call, and messages go back and forth. Hasn’t there 
been quite a lot of consolidation ? 

Mr. Fuqua. There is quite a little of it; yes, sir. 


AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH 


Senator Arken. The only other question I have is with regard to 
research. Again, that is a question similar to the one that I asked, 
as to how much Federal money is available to all agencies for con- 
servation of soil and water resources. I would like to know how much 
is available through all agencies for research in soil and water con- 
servation. 

Mr. Rieck. I had those figures, Senator Aiken, but I did not bring 
them along, unfortunately. 

Senator Arxen. I wonder if we could have the staff make an esti- 
mate of those two sets of figures; that is, how much is available for 
soil and water conservation research work through all agencies. Do 
we have that in the book somewhere? 

Senator Russseti. About $7,200,000 for agricultural agencies. 

Senator Arken. And that includes all these agencies, the consolida- 
tion of them all. 

Senator Russet. That is right. 

Senator Arken. But we don’t have the total amount for soil and 
water conservation work which is available. 

Senator Russeix. Yes, that is the amount requested. We have also 
developed in this hearing that there is $7.5 million transferred from 
ACP funds, and $1.4 million from the soil bank funds to the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Senator Arxen. Also the small watershed work that the Army 
engineers have been doing, like straightening stream beds. 

Senator Russety. We have no figures from the engineers. We have 
the figures with the exception of the engineers. On page 247 of the 
justification, they set up a total of $112,615,000 in the 1958 budget 
exclusive of the transfers previously mentioned. 

Senator Arken. Well, I agree with the witnesses that we would like 
to do the work faster. But I cannot be pessimistic over the progress 
that we are making. That may be partly due to the fact that in the 
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last 2 or 3 years I have been able to get soil conservation equipment 
myself, which I could not for the first 12 or 15 years. I think we are 
still doing good work. 
Senator DworsHak. They are doing too good a selling job in pro- 
moting the program. They cannot keep up with implementing it. 
Senator f pans It is possible that the salesmen are more efficient 
than the production end of it. 


LOSS OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Russsix. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I have just a few questions here. 
This chart on page 4 is very revealing here, and I commend you for 
getting it in black and white for us. 

You say in your statement: 

Our best technicians are receiving offers for better pay in other fields of 

employment. 
Now, the other agencies said that you were taking some of theirs 
away from them. Now, just what do you mean here by “other fields 
of employment.” Is that other agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture, or people like DuPont, or other private enterprise? 

Mr. Fuqua. Both. 

Mr. Monk. Primarily private enterprise. 

Senator Stennis. How many have vou lost—do you know? You 
say you are losing your best technicians because they have gone away 
to other fields. I know this is quite a problem, and I thought you 
might have the figures on that. 

Mr. Fuqva. I can tell you where we get our information. A great 
deal of it is mostly from industrial States. For example, in Michigan 
we have had more complaints that we are losing help there. And of 
course you can understand, all the industry they have there is just 
offering them a lot better salary than they are getting from us. And 
we keep those fellows who are dedicated to the program regardless. 
But it is pretty hard to dedicate a man when they hang a bag of money 
over him and say, “Come and get it.” They just leave us. That is 
the trouble we are having. 

Senator Stennis. Well, vou mentioned the high-school boys. You 
say you have some high-school boys that start out as aids. 

Mr. Monk. High-school graduates. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. And you say they work right on up where 
they are the top man for the soil conservation district ? 

Mr. Rteck. He can work up to certain limits. 

Mr. Fuqua. He can work up to where he will be a very useful man. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have to have a man with formal education 
to do the top work ? 

Mr. Rieck. He has to be an engineer. 

Mr. Monk. Or an agronomist. 

Senator Stennis. That would be a man in civil engineering or an 
agronomist. What else? 

Mr. Mons. That would cover the two primary fields. Because you 
have your conservationist, who works the overall work plan for the 
farm, and you have the engineer that lays it out. Now, their assistants 
are in that category of these men that do not have to be graduates. 
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Senator Stennis. That is very good. 
Mr. Monx. Now, if you lose your top men, though, then the under 
boys, they have still got to have somebody over them. 


WORKLOAD OF TECHNICIANS 
































Senator Stennis. What is the workload? Do you, in the soil con- 
servation district, limit the number of cases, if I may call them that, 
that they can have active at any one time? 

Mr. Monx. The district governing body attempts to figure workload 
on the basis of the technical assistance that they have. It doesn’t do 
any good to tell you, as a farmer, that we can do some work on your 
farm next month, if we know now that we have more applications than 
we can handle. So your workload is governed by the amount of help 
you have. 

Senator Srennis. I am not calling on you to justify this. I just 
want to know if you do limit it, and what is your limitation. 

Mr. Monx. The limitation is the number of technical assistants that 
we have. 

Senator Srennis. Take a soil conservation district that comprises a 
county. About what is the average workload of cases they carry per 
year ? 

Mr. Monk. Well, the new ones, in the more active States, I would 
venture to say the new applications would run anywhere from 60 to 
80. Then you would have your processing and continual processing 
of your old applications. 

Senator Srennis. You mean you take on from 60 to 80 new ones a 
year? 

Mr. Monx. That would be about your limitation in your one county 
for your district, based on the number of employees that you are 
averaging per district. 

Senator Stennis. Well, this will determine the rate of development 
of the program that Senator Aiken mentioned more accurately than 
anything else. You take on 50 or 60 new ones a year, then, in an 
average district. That is a rough estimate. 






















STATUS OF CONSERVATION WORK 


Now, when you finish up a man’s program, of course I know you 
still keep an eye on it in a way, but you do not actively supervise it 
any further; is that correct ? 

Mr. Monx. I don’t know that a program of conservation is ever 
completely finished. ‘ 

Senator Stennis. I mean when you lay out a conservation program 
for a farmer. 

Mr. Monx. We make a complete work plan for his farm. You may 
activate that entire plan and put all the practices into being this year, 
or it may take him 10 years to complete it, depending on the size. 

Senator A1rken. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Stennis. Just let me make this point. After he gets sub- 
stantially completed—— 

Mr. Monk. He can carry on. 
Senator Stennis. Allright. I will yield. 
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Senator Arxen. I was going to ask this. Do the conditions vary 
according to the State laws they operate under? 

Mr. Monk. That is the reason I tried to hit a broad average. You 
have your variations of areas and States and State laws that have 
activated districts, and everything else. 


TECHNICIANS WITH LEADERSHIP QUALITIES 


Senator Stennis. I wanted to get an idea in my own mind of what 
the situation is over the Nation. I know pretty well what it is in 
Mississippi. That brings me to this point. As I have visited these 
various conservation districts, I have been amazed as to the variation 
from county to county or district to district, depending upon the 
local leaders. Whenever the leaders have taken a lead in this soil- 
conservation work, the people fall in line and you have an active, 
vigorous program, and you can see the results and improvement from 
year to year. But where they are dragging their feet or don’t take 
part in it, the leaders in the community, a technician, with all his 
training, has more or less one hand tied behind him. 

So I think the whole program depends on men like you and others 
at the county level, eonily upon what you are willing to do. 

Now, when the active program is completed or substantially com- 
leted, what percent do you think continue this practice, keep that 
and up'to what it has been built to? I have been a little disappointed 

in that myself, in my observation. It seems like when the stimula- 
tion is removed, it goes back downhill. What is your observation on 
that ? 

Mr. Monk. I think where the man or the family owns the farm, that 
that is continued. Down in our country, yours and mine, we have 
a great deal of the tenant system, and as your tenants change, some- 
times they do not maintain the conservation practices, the same as the 
tenant of a building doesn’t necessarily take care of it as well as an- 
other tenant. 

I think the majority, though, Senator, of the conservation practices 
that have been put in over the country have been kept up with. That 
is brought very forcibly to us by the tremendous influx of applica- 
tions for conservation work that we have had over the past 3 years. 

Senator Stennis. It is increasing greatly ? 

Mr. Monk. The man that 3 or 4 or 5 years ago said to his neighbor 
“What are you doing over there?” today he wants to be a conservation 
farmer, and he is requesting assistance. And that is where the pinch 
is with us today. It is rather hard to tell a taxpayer “We can’t get to 
you until 2 years from now.” After all, he is entitled to just as much 
assistance as his neighbor. 


NEW AUTHORITY FOR FHA LOANS 
Senator Stennis. One more question. I don’t want to take too 
much time. On page 6,in Mr. Cox’s statement, he says: 


Recent new authorities for FHA loans for soil and water conservation have 
proved to be a great boon in this respect. 


And it states that there is a substantial increase in the amount of 
time involved in the technical servicing of FHA applicants. 
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What service do the render you, except just financing these 
matters ? 

Mr. Mons. That is all. 

Mr. Cox. Well, before they loan you money, they will make up a 
farm plan. That is one of their requirements—to put a farm plan on 
your farm before they loan you any money. And that takes time and 
assistance to do that, to go out there and get the farm plan, get this 
farmer operating on that farm plan, before they are willing to loan 
him money. 

Senator DworsnHax. What happens when an application for an 
FHA loan is made in an area where there is no soil-conservation dis- 
trict? Then who does the checking on the farm plan? 

Mr. Monx. I am quoting from memory, but I believe the law on 
that is to the effect that the technical services that are available shall 
be used. Where the districts are there, I believe the service technicians 
are primarily used, and when they are not there, county agents, 
employees of State universities, and other technicians are used. 

enator DworsHak. But they give preference to using your soil- 
conservation technicians. 

Mr. Monx. I believe the implication in the law was that it should 
be given to the Service. Again, I am quoting from memory. 

Mr. Fuqua. I might add a little to your statement there a while 
ago about some of these fellows faltering in their program. The 
reason why they are encouraged to keep it now—one reason’ is that 
many of our banks and other loaning agencies require the borrower to 
have one of these district program plans before they will loan money, 
and it is getting to be compulsory in many places. I can cite one 
mstance in Mr. Monk’s area. For example, the Federal land bank 
requires all that. And the Federal land bank in my area requires it. 
Our State school land department, which loans a lot of money, requires 
that. Before they will ever O. K. a loan, you must first have a soil- 
conservation district program on your place. So that encourages the 
people who own land and are really interested in it to keep it. And 
on top of that, you guarantee 35 percent more net income by having 
our program. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I want to mention just one thing 
further. I have been interested in trying to encourage people in 
Mississippi not to sell their land. I think that is their birthright, and 
I want to see them hold it. There are a lot of small woodlots and 
small tracts of timberland down there that the people are letting go, 
whereas many of them, if they could get a long-term loan at a reason- 
able rate of interest, would hold onto that land, I believe. And it is 
in line with your program when you recommend, say, 50 or 60 acres, 
100 acres of this farm be kept in timber to improve it. 

Now, do you think some long-term-loan program like that, to the 
proper kind of borrower, would be helpful in encouraging the people 
to hold on to this type of land that I am talking about ? 

Mr. Fuqua. I am sure it would. 

Senator Stennis. You are familiar with these little landowners. 
I know you are, Mr. Monk. 

Well, that does not have a direct bearing here. I just wanted to 
get your opinion about it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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INCREASE IN INCOME OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 


Senator DworsHax. Could I ask one question? Mr. Fuqua, do I 
understand you correctly to say where farms adopt a plan under the 
soil-conservation program there generally is an increase of about 35 
percent in net income? 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Surely that is not the exclusive criteria that 
is supplied in determining the success of your program. As I tried 
to point out a little while ago in my questioning, is it not in the interests 
of conservation to conserve soil and probably limit production if excess 
production results in lower pe ? Now, of course, a farm operation 
has to have a profit. But doesn’t your program recognize that some- 
times it is better to leave the potential return of a farm in its increased 
soil possibilities for future profit than to get the maximum net return 
out of the acreage every year ? 

Mr. Rieck. Senator, may I answer that question—I means I would 
like to make one comment. We were talking a while ago about pre- 
serving and conserving the soil. 

Now, say we have a 50-acre field here that is eroding very badly. 
Now, in order to preserve that field, we use contour and strip and 
whatnot. It is just natural you are going to harvest crops to do it. 
If you don’t, you are going to lose the 50 acres. 

Senator DworsHaxk. That would apply to rundown farms. But I 
would like to put the question on the basis of the average farmer 
who is a member of your soil-conservation district. 

Mr. Fuqua. With our program you have a great deal more efficiency 
than without. And why I made that statement—it is not our survey, 
but it is an independent survey that has been turned in to us, such 
as the farm-equipment people. They are interested in this, because 
they want to sell equipment to men that are making money. They 
have surveyed our programs in different places and they come up 
with that answer. It is due to properly handling your soil, and it 
also makes your farming program considerably more efficient to work 
on a program, rather than use just a haphazard program as most of 
them have been doing. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, now, that is one part of the answer. 
But you have not told us whether under your program you some- 
times encourage the retention of soil fertility and potential returns 
on the farm in conformity with requirements for farm crops, and 
that sometimes it may be better to withhold and limit production 
rather than to go all out on production which may result in com- 
pressed prices. 

Mr. Fuqua. Mr. Monk has an example to give you on that. 






LAND TREATED ACCORDING TO CAPABILITY 








Mr. Monk. Senator, I think we should go back a minute to the basis 
on which districts are founded. We believe that each acre of land 
should be used within its capability and treated according to its needs. 
The work unit conservationist or the conservationist of that district, 
whichever it happens to be, that goes out to the farm and makes a 
work plan of that farm, he takes full cognizance of the things you 
are mentioning. Some portions of that land he may recommend that 
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it go to grass, and other portions that it go to trees, that it is not 
land that is adaptable to row-crop farming. Then we may have an- 
other portion that is adaptable to row-crop farming, but possibly the 
humus of that land has been worn out and he will recommend that 
it should be put into a series of grass rotations. 

Now, of course, it is a voluntary program. You cannot force the 
landowner to do that. 

It is our belief that as we sell this program to the landowner, and 
he gets more and more into the conservation plan, that we will solve 
some of the problems, not only of surpluses, but of maintaining the 
fertility of our soil for future use through the proper use of that land. 
Does that answer your question ? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes; I think that is a fairly good answer. 


DISTRICT ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 






Senator Russet. I was impressed, during the course of the hear- 
ings, by the testimony that there were 2,761 soil conservation districts 
in the country. The Department plans to service 40 new ones next 
year. That will be over 2,800. Of course, these districts are created 
under State law, and the laws of the several States and the size of 
the districts vary very widely. In my State, we will have all of the 
counties in the watershed of a river in the same district. Sometimes 
it will be 8 or 10. Sometimes as many as 12 or 15 counties will be 
in 1 district. 

Some of these districts must be very small, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes, sir. Some of them are even parts of counties. I 
think your State is going to revise their district order. They are 
going into counties instead of having large districts as they do. 

Senator Russeiu. Isn’t that going to increase your problems? Isn't 
it going to increase your administrative cost ? 

Mr. Fuqua. I don’t think so. We find that county districts are 
most economical in many ways. 

Senator Russety. I live in a relatively small county within my 
State. Of course, Georgia is the largest State in area east of the 
Mississippi River. But we have 3 very considerable streams, and 2 of 
them wind up in one river and one in another, where the water goes 
to the sea. It seems to me that if you are going to break this thing 
down so small, that you are going to get less work for the same money 
if you keep chopping up these districts. 

Mr. Fuqua. I think you will find that in these larger districts you 
have a greater number of work units than you would in the county 
units. 

Senator Russeiy. It gives you a chance to get one real good man 
in charge of it that will expedite the work in several counties, too. I 
regret to hear that they plan to reduce them. 

Mr. Fueua. Now, that isa rumor. TI don’t know. 









DISTRICT SUPERVISORS 


Senator Russet. Now, these districts average about 3 to 5 super- 
visors to the district. 
Mr. Fuqua. Five, ordinarily. 






That is your average. 
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Senator Russeii. That would be around 14,000 supervisors all over 
the United States. Those people receive no Federal compensation. 

Mr. Fuqua. No, sir. 

Senator Russett. They work only because of their interest in the 
great national problem of soil conservation, soil and water conser- 
vation. 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russetz. I think that explains why we have not been able 
to keep the program from a personnel standpoint current with the 
interest and the requests that have been orginated all over the country. 
You have around 14,000 dedicated citizens. They all are leading 
citizens in their respective communities, or they would not be selected 
by the people who own land there for this responsible job as supervisors. 
And I think it has been the greatest educational campaign, the most 
successful educational campaign that has ever been waged in this 
country. It has grown out of the efforts of these supervisors and 
their enthusiasm for the cause of conservation of soil and water. 

I don’t know of any one movement in this country, unless it be the 
Red Cross to alleviate human suffering, where more people are giving 
more of their own free time and effort and their energies in a very 
unusual capacity in many instances in a great national program that 
means so much to the future of this country. 

As has been well said here, the available acres per capita in this 
country is decreasing at a tremendous rate, and we may reach a state 
sometime where research and conservation won’t be able to altogether 
take care of it. But we want to postpone that evil day as far as we can. 

I congratuate you gentlemen and, through you, all of the supervisors 
of all of these districts for what I regard as being a very patriotic serv- 
ice. I can understand that you want to get through with it and get 
your program completed all over the Nation. But if it is a little slower 
than you would like to see it, you still can feel that you are participat- 
ing in a worthy purpose and a very rewarding program. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Russeti. The next witness is Mr. Koch. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, INC. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. KOCH, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER 


ACP—SOIL BANK 


Mr. Kocu. Senator Russell, I very much appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing before your committee. I ration your time is limited. 
Would you mind if [ just submitted my written statement and just 
touch on some of the high points. 

Senator Russe... I would be very happy to have all of your state- 
on printed in the record and you can make observations as you 
see fit. 

Mr. Kocn. I was very much impressed with some of your comments 
last Tuesday, sir, as I listened to the officials from the Department 
nat in connection with the ACP and the soil bank. I agree with 
you that the ACP and the acreage allotments would let us do a lot of 
the things we are now trying to do under the soil bank. We feel that 
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the soil bank has not worked out nearly as well as some of us had 
hoped. 






PARTICIPATION IN CONSERVATION RESERVE 

This is a report that just came out the day before yesterday from 
the Department showing participation in the conservation reserve 
program as of April 15, which is the final signup date, as you know. 

And you will note that only 85,000 farmers in the entire country have 
now indicated they are going to participate in the conservation reserve 
program. $450 million was allocated last year for this. The national 
office allocated $315 million to the States, and so far these 85,000 
farmers have indicated that if they carry out their practices this year, 
$108 million of that $450 million will be paid out. 

Comparing those figures to what ACP Administrator, Paul Koger, 
reported Tuesday—and I am sure you know that over a million 
farmers are participating in the AC ‘p every year—we are wonder- 
ing, in our industry, as we go around servicing farmers through the 
Nation in conservation practices, why something could not be done, as 
you indicated Tuesday, about merging these two efforts under one 
program and therefore bring about more conservation. Incidentally, 
[ was an administrator in a county office back in 1936 for 5 years, and 
I personally feel that the basic Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act could be applied and get much more production than 
we are now getting under the conservation reserve part or even both 
parts of the soil bank. 

Senator Russeiy. You mean if the program were consolidated. 

Mr. Kocn. That is right. 1 think some people have said the ACP 
is just doing a conservation job. But as we know, back in those days, 
when the original AAA was thrown out by the Supreme Court we 
did use the program from 1936 to 1941 to also reduce acreage, and it 
was very effective. And we think it can be adapted to the need of 
reducing certain crops today. It would save training all the eighty- 
thousand-some-odd community committeemen in two different pro- 
grams, and save them a lot at the county level in carrying these prac- 
tices to the individual farmers. 

Coming back to this report, we think it is an indication that some- 
thing basic is wrong, that only 85,000 farmers are participating in 
the conservation reserve program. And the ACP, as I am sure you 
know, is having to turn down all over the Nation many farmers’ re- 
quests for going on further to carry out conservation practices, be- 
cause they are short of funds. Here we have a tremendous amount 
of money that was supposedly provided for conservation and other 
soil bank activities which cannot be fully utilized. 

I would like to point out, Senator Russell, as you may recall, we 
were before you several vears ago, indicating the full extent of the 
grassroots support of the ACP. 

Senator Russeitit. I remember your postcard program very well. 

Mr. Kocu. We brought those in, if you recall. I would just like 
to mention that, in addition to our surveying farmers generally, we 
surveyed the Farm Bureau township directors in Iowa and New 
York, because people said we were selecting our mailing list—and 
those Farm Bureau tow nship directors voted between 85 and 90 per- 
cent to continue the ACP versus cutting it out, as the Farm Bureau 
was recommending. I am not sure whether they have been before 
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your commitiee or not, but I know they appeared before the House 
committee and asked that the ACP be reduced to $150 million the 
other day. I cannot understand why they did that, because as far 
as I am aware, they never received a directive from the membership 
or any formal meeting to reduce it. 

Senator Russeiy. I have seen many occasions where I was com- 

letely convinced, of my own personal knowledge, that the Farm 

ureau hierarchy, the brass, did not speak for the rank and file of 
that organization. I want to also say that certainly is not confined to 
farming matters. I have seen those at the head of churches make 
statements that 90 percent of the people that I knew who were mem- 
bers of that church would not approve of. 

Mr. Kocu. As I mentioned before, we, in our contacts throughout 
the Nation, got the impression that if the original Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act could be expanded—and I think that 
the only thing that has to be done to enable the soil-bank work to be 
done under the ACP work in connection with it is to allow them to 
make contracts for more than 1 year. I believe the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act allows everything else except the more- 
than-l-year contract, which the soil bank can do. 

Senator Stennis. That is on your acreage reserve, 1 year. 


COORDIN ATION BETWEEN ACP AND CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Mr. Kocn. Under the ACP they can only make 1-year contracts 
now, because it is an annual appropriation. Under the conservation 
reserve program, they can sign a man up for 3 to 5 to 10 years. If 
that change were put in the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, you could have your marketing quotas, acreage restrictions, 
and everything else, your conservation work, all wrapped up in the 
one program. On the basis of our experience, working with farmers 
as we do, we think it will be more effective. 

Senator Russeiy. I am completely convinced that if they would 
consolidate these programs, it would be a more effective program and 
be much more economical to operate. But that is something a little 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Appropriations Committee. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry would have to handle that. 

Mr. Kocn. I suppose that is true. Although I believe it is possible, 
is it not, to tie up the appropriation in such a way that they would 
have to operate as a unit. 

Senator Russexx. It might be theoretically possible, but we get into 
all kinds of difficulty about legislation on an appropriation bill. 


TRANSFER OF ACP FUNDS BETWEEN STATES 


Mr. Kocn. There are two points I would like to call to the com- 
mittee’s attention. I believe Senator Aiken touched on this Tuesday. 
And that is in connection with the transfer of ACP funds between 
States. 

At the present time we were under the impression that the Congress 
had tied down the ACP allocations to States and it could not be 
shifted between States. As I understood the colloquy Tuesday, it is 
a matter of interpretation. If it is a matter of interpretation and not 
law, I would like to suggest that this committee do something about 
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allowing transfer between States when it becomes apparent that some 
States, for some reason, are not going to use their funds some years. 
A lot of States, as you know, are now restricting their farmers because 
of insufficient funds. We have had the history of the last 3 or 4 years 
when $30 to $40 million have been turned back unused. Many of the 
other States could have used these funds for more conservation if 
they could have been made available. 

If you agree, we would like to see some provision whereby that 


could be done. 


ADMINISTRATIVE IMPROVEMENTS IN ACP 


Another administrative problem which we have in connection with 
the operation of the ACP is that we have never been able to know 
when a State was going to run out of money until it was too late to 
do something about it. Therefore, some farmers were denied re- 
quests. And along about March or April of the next year, we would 
find out money was left over. 

There is a provision set up administratively where they can now 
sign a man up for 1958, this coming year. When they find they have 
1957 funds left over, they can transfer that on the individual farm 
case. 

If this committee is in concurrence with that—and I think it is a 
very excellent administrative procedure—we would like to see you 
authorize lump sume transfers between these program years to fully 
utilize the funds. It would greatly ease the administrative work at 
the county level. 

If you agree with that, we would like to see that provision—so 
they won’t have to transfer $50 from this farm to another farm, but 
do it in one lump sum on a county basis. 

In closing, if you cannot find ways and means to put these two pro- 
grams together so that they can be more effective at the county level, 
we would like to urge, as we have before, when appearing before you, 
that you consider going back to the basic law which allows $500 mil- 
lion for the ACP, and we believe that if you get closer to that full 
amount for this program, we could do a much better conservation 
job. And if it cannot be taken out of the conservation reserve pro- 
gram at this time, we would like to see the ACP implemented with 
more funds. 

Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Let me ask this. On this table, these are official 
figures of the Department of Agriculture. Now, Mississippi, my 
State, shows only 1,544 participants. 

Mr. Kocn. That is right; as of April 15. And that was the fina! 
date. 

Senator Stennis. That is in spite of the fact that I spoke all over 
the State down there last fall and encouraged people to go into this 
part of the program. I discouraged in from going into the other 
part, as I saw it, the acreage reserve. I don’t think it is understood 
sufficiently. I believe they \ were confused in part. 

Mr. Kocn. I think probably that is true, Senator. But T also he- 
lieve that there are some complications, such as the requirements that 


they take land out for so long: that farmers don’t like to tie their land 
up in all instances. 
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Now, in forestry practices, I think the conservation reserve is doing 
an ‘excellent job. But when you get into some of the others, the 
farmers just do not want to leave their land tied up that long. 

But obviously there is something basically wrong with only 1,500 
farmers in Mississippi signed up. A number of States have less 
than 1,000 farmers. One State doesn’t have any. 

And yet, Senator, I am sure, as you have indicated, I don’t know 
of any program that was launched with so much favorable publicity 
as the soil bank. Both parties were for it. All the farm press was 
for it. But something has kept farmers from signing up. 

Senator Srennis. The most obvious objective in signing for the 
soil conservation reserve in Mississippi would be for the pine seed- 
lings planted, converted over. We have 4.5 million acres there sub- 
ject to being redone or reforested. A wonderful opportunity. 

Now, $6,311,000 was allocated to Mississippi, and only $1,100,000 
was actually signed up; is that right? I want to be sure. 

Mr. Kocu. That is correct; as of April 15. 

Senator Stennis. Now, I didn’t quite catch your proposal with ref- 
erence to the change in the program. 


SUGGESTED COMBINATION OF PROGRAMS 


Mr. Kocu. I had three suggestions, I believe. The first was that I 
would like to see the conservation reserve changed in such a way that 
it and the ACP could be merged. I believe it could be done relatively 
easily. 

Senator Srennis. I think so, too. 

Mr. Kocu. And have just one set of rules and regulations. You 
have your ACP rules, which are one thing, and you have your con- 
servation reserve rules, which are different. If there could be one 
set of rules and one jackpot appropriation, shall we say, so there 
could be just one allocation, that would be the idea. 

It seems to me that the ACP has proven itself. We have known 
for several years that more farmers would participate in it. We have 
been short of money. Frankly, we are hard-pressed to understand 
why people held the ACP down and then provided $450 million so 
easily for a conservation program which is not working. 

Senator Srennis. I think we understand that better than you do. 

Senator Russetx. I expect he understands it. 

Senator Stennis. Better than he says he does. 

Mr. Kocn. I remember Senator Russell’s valiant attempts to keep 
this program from being cut out in the last few years. 

Now, the other two points—— 

Senator Srennis. That is the point I had in mind. I recall the rest 
of them. 

Senator Russet. Well, thank you for your very informative state- 
ment. You always give us something of value when you come in. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Ropert M. Kocu, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Chairman, we appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee 
and present our views on the Nation’s conservation programs. 

Just a month ago yesterday I appeared before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Agriculture and presented the attached statement which was pre- 
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viously sent you. As you know from it we are very much concerned about the 
failure of the soil bank to accomplish its objectives. Never in the history of this 
country has an agricultural program been launched with so much favorable 
publicity as the soil bank, and yet I don’t believe any program has been such a 
complete bust. 


TREMENDOUS SUMS TO FEW FARMERS 


The acreage-reserve program, as the record shows, has paid large sums to a 
very few farmers. But relatively little has been bought in the reduction of 
surpluses which is the prime goal of this phase of the program. While this 
industry theoretically has no direct interest in the acreage-reserve program we 
are interested in the general well being of agriculture and we do not believe 
unsound programs will long be supported by the public. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE A FAILURE 


Shortly after the attached statement was made available to all Congressmen, 
the Honorable Lindley Beckworth, of Texas, sent a copy to Assistant Secretary 
ef Agriculture Marvin L. McLain, who is in direct charge of the svil bank and 
asked for his views on my statement. 

Secretary McLain made two general points of criticism. He said, “It would 
seem to us to be a little early to be drawing conclusions on the conservation 
reserve part of the soil bank. The report which Mr. Koch presents gives the 
figures as of March 15, 1957, which will by no means represent the figure we 
expect at the conclusion of the sign-up period.” The USDA report I quoted 
from a month ago listed 56,587 farmers as participating in the conservation 
reserve program at that time. Attached to this statement is the final report of 
the signup in the 1957 conservation reserve program of the soil bank—final 
except for 3 percent of the counties which did not have their April 15 report (the 
final date for signing up) in on time. 

While I have a very high regard for Secretary MeLain personally, I am 
afraid that he left the wrong impression in his letter to Congressman Beckworth. 
The final report shows that only 85.290 farmers in the entire United States 
signed up in this phase of the soil bank+only a fraction of the Nation’s farmers. 
When you realize that over 82,000 community committeemen—to say nothing 
of the county, State, and National staffs—were trained in the intricate details 
of the soil bank in order to carry the story to the millions of farmers, you 
see why I term conservation reserve program of the soil bank a flop, since only 
85,290 farmers have signed up to participate. Only 4 States have over 5,000 
farmers signed up in the conservation reserve program and 19 States have less 
than 500 farmers participating. 

Secretary McLain further wrote Congressman Beckworth,. “We would also 
like to point out that the conservation reserve program and the agricultural 
conservation program have vastly different objectives.” Mr. Chairman, as you 
so ably pointed out Tuesday, the ACP and its predecessors started out to do 
exactly the same thing as proponents of the soil bank now say it is supposed to 
do. When the Supreme Court invalidated the original AAA, the present basic 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act was passed and took effect in 1936. 

That is the year when I went to work in Franklin County, Mass., as county 
administrator for the program we now know as the agricultural conservation 
program. This program not only brought about a great deal of conservation on 
the Nation’s farms but it also greatly reduced acreage of crops in surplus 
through its specific crop allotments and also its general soil depleting base. 


PARTICIPATION IN ACP VERSUS THE SOIL BANK 


The attached table based on USDA reports through May 7, 1957, which is 
complete except for a few counties, shows that the farmers of this Nation, in 
spite of almost universal support from the farm press, have not yet been sold 
on the practical application of the conservation reserve program of the soil 
bank to their farms. When you contrast the 85,000 farmers signed up in the 
conservation reserve program with the fact that ACPS Administrator Koger 
testified that well over a mililon farmers had participated in the ACP in 1956 
and that over a 4-year period over 3 million different farms participated in 
the ACP, it seems to me that the question should immediately arise in every- 
one’s mind as to why it is necessary to try to develop a new program. After 
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a year’s buildup, CRP has proved a dismal failure and the ACP has proven, 
not in 1 year but in 20 years, that it can work. 

As previously pointed out in my House testimony, Congressman after Con- 
gressman has said we now have $700 million for this type of work, $250 million 
in the ACP and $450 million in the conservation reserve program of the soil 
bank. We all remember the outstanding work of the distinguished chairman 
of this committee in his valiant fight to prevent the ACP from being cut out and 
for his laborious efforts to raise the funds from $150 million for the ACP to its 
present level of $250 million. It is a little hard to understand how so many 
people who fought against adequate funds for the ACP had no difficulty what- 
soever in voting for $1.2 billion for the soil bank of which $450 million is for the 
CRP. Some have maintained it was necessary just to get a different name. 
If that is the whole answer I would like to suggest that we change the name 
of the agricultural conservation program but utilize the rules, regulations, and 
committee system which have proven in the last 20 years that a farm program 
ean reach the Nation’s farms. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FARM PROGRAMS 


I was very glad to hear the discussion last Tuesday when it was brought 
out, although in my opinion not stressed enough, that the county administra- 
tion which was established primarily to handle what is now known as the 
agricultural conservation program is today burdened with many other respon- 
sibilities. Frankly, I know of no other organization in the entire system of 
government which is rendering so much service so well and so inexpensively as 
that provided the Nation’s farmers by those in charge of our county ASCO 
offices. As was brought out Tuesday, many of us tend to think that the ACP 
is the prime juob of these people. However, they have many other responsi- 
bilities and in the rush of many new and emergency programs—many of these 
people at the county level will be the first to admit—the ACP is taken pretty 
much for granted and frequently does not get its fair share of emphasis. 

I say this in no sense of criticism whatsoever for I am convineed, after visit- 
ing county officers in more than 30 States, that they are understaffed, over- 
worked, and, until very recently, underpaid. Thanks to the authorization by 
this committee last year some improvement in rates of pay has been made. 
The personnel at the county level are doing, in my opinion, the most able job 
of carrying the action programs to farmers while still at the lowest pay level. 
For example, and here again I say this in no sense of criticism, but merely 
to point out the existing facts, the county ASC staffs are way below the salary 
level maintained by the Soil Conservation Service for its field personnel. I 
personally am convinced that if they could be brought up to, say, the SCS 
level, more competent people could be attracted and, even more important, the 
competent people would have incentives to stay. 


GRASS ROOTS SUPPORT FOR ACP 


Mr. Chairman, no one remembers more vividly than I the close call we had in 
1947, which you referred to last Tuesday, in maintaining the ACP even at the 
reduced figure of $150 million after it had been running at $500 million a rela- 
tively few years before. 

You will recall that I appeared before this committee and brought stacks 
of post cards which farmers in every State of the Nation had utilized not just 
to vote for the ACP, but to sign with their name and address and to write on 
concerning their support for the program. Not a bare majority but 85 to 95 
percent of the farmers in the various States voted for and testified that the 
ACP had done more than anything else to bring about conservation of our 
Nation’s soil. 

You will also recall that when some questioned my selection of mailing 
lists that I took all the Farm Bureau township directors in States like Iowa and 
New York and made surveys of them alone. In spite of the fact that the 
National Farm Bureau leaders had been consistently demanding that the ACP 
be curtailed if not eliminated, the local Farm Bureau township directors voted 
over 85 percent to not just continue the ACP, but to increase it. 

I am, therefore, not surprised to find this organization, which claims to be the 
largest organization of farmers, again asking that the ACP be reduced to $150 
million. I have attended county, State, and national conventions of this or- 
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ganization and I have never seen an instance in the last 5 years where the 
members of this organization were consulted as to their views on the ACP. 

During the convention of the American Farm Bureau Federation this past 
year, there was no formal vote on the ACP. And yet, Vice President Randolph 
appeared before the House Appropriations Committee and blithely asked for 
a cut of $100 million in this program from the $250 million requested by the 
administration for the 1958 program. Iam sure this committee will pay no more 
attention to this Farm Bureau recommendation than it has in the past several 
years. 


WHY NOT USE THE SOIL CONSERVATION AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT AS A BASIS 
FOR ALL OF OUR FARM CONSERVATION AND CONTROL PROGRAMS ? 


Mr. Chairman, as you pointed out so well last Tuesday, the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act from which we currently get the legal basis for the 
agricultural conservation program was originally passed to do the same things 
the proponents of the soil bank now say it is supposed to do. In other words, it 
was designed to enable us to reduce the production of certain crops and at the 
same time bring about conservation of our soil. In my opinion, everything can 
be done under the Soil and Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act with the 
exception of providing contracts for more than 1 year. I am sure Congress 
could make this necessary change in a simple amendment to the basic law if it 
was decided that this feature was essential. Specific acreage allotments with 
quotas in terms of bushels or pounds could be provided as well as general soil- 
depleting bases such as were utilized during the late 1930’s and the conserva- 
tion desired could also be obtained all in one program. 

You are all familiar with the fact that the only limitation toward getting 
conservation practices completed under the ACP is the limitation of funds. If 
the soil-bank money were added to the ACP and administered with the tech- 
niques developed since 1936, we would again, in my opinion, be able to solve our 
Nation’s farm problems. 

If the soil bank and the ACP activities are not otherwise merged, I would like 
to urge this committee to give serious consideration to restoring the authoriza- 
tion for the 1958 agricultural conservation program to the full amount author- 
ized in the basic law—$500 million. 


TRANSFER OF ACP FUNDS BETWEEN STATES 


Another point which I hope the committee will examine more fully is that 
raised last Tuesday in connection with the transfer of funds between States. 
During the colloquy concerning this, I gathered that it was a matter of interpre- 
tation whether the funds can be transferred between States. We had always 
been led to believe that the State allocations were fixed by law. It seems to me 
that if one State is not utilizing its funds for any one of a number of reasons— 
drought, floods, poor local administration, or any other similar reason that those 
States which are curtailing farmer participation because of a lack of funds 
should be entitled to have these unused funds allocated to them on a pro rata 
basis. Such reallocation would not be considered in making allocations to the 
States under succeeding programs. 

I should also like to raise with the committee the question of whether you 
are familiar with the procedure which allows for transferring practices between 
program years. Because of the extreme administrative difficulty of ascertain- 
ing which farmers will complete practices and which will not, farmers are 
allowed to sign up under the next year’s program when the current funds are 
apparently exhausted. These practices are then transferred to the previous 
year when it is ascertained that there are available funds because of other 
farmers canceling. 

Present procedure requires detailed records of transfers and it is my under- 
standing that if this committee would authorize lump-sum transfers based on 
individual farmers’ cases, this would cut down on the administrative expense 
in running the program. I am sure the committee is anxious to expedite the 
administration of the program insofar as it is practicable, and I would like to 
urge that you authorize such lump-sum transfers between program years. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of appearing before 
you to testify in connection with these very important farm programs. 
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?eport on conservation reserve program of the soil bank! 


| | 

| Estimated payments 

| 1957 alloca- | Numberof _ 

tion contracts | 

Annual | Practice Total 


Alabama. ------- | $6,037, 000 B | $493, 000 
Arizona 556, 000 52 | 101, 000 | 
Arkansas ; 7. 160, 000 | | 499, 000 
California - - - ~--- ; 5, 777, 000 | 298, 000 
Colorado - . }, 237, 000 2, 379 | 3, 494, 000 
Connecticut 589, 000 + | 1,000 | 2 
Delaware 383, 000 j 12, 000 Sy 35, 000 
Florida_- 119, 000 ; 462, 000 | . 968, 000 
Georgia. 422,000 5, 058 | , 855, 000 . } 4, 186, 000 
Idaho . 902, 000 | 376, 000 | ) 608, 000 
Illinois 569, 000 358 144, 000 29% 439, 000 
Indiana 602, 000 99 | 259, 000 375, 634, 000 
Iowa 850, 000 . 266 | 602, 000 566 1, 168, 000 
Kansas 507, 000 3, 2, 333, 000 , 056, 3, 689, 000 
Kentucky -- 516, 000 | 191, 000 7, | 698, 000 
Louisiana 038, 000 f 138, 000 97, 235, 000 
Maine... 424, 000 | 214, 000 3, 677, 000 
Maryland- 147, 000 | | 143, 000 4, 307, 000 
Massachusetts. ‘ 754, 000 3, 000 1 15, 000 
Michigan §, 929, 000 | 3, 896, 000 7 1, 866, 000 
Minnesota , 274, 000 ;, : 3, 240, 8, 513, 000 
Mississippi 6, 311, 000 | 513, 587, 1, 100. 000 
Missouri i eal 3, 865, 000 ‘ | 656, 000 2, 981, 000 3, 637, 000 
Montana : , 561, 000 488, 000 491, 000 1, 179, 000 
Nebraska ... ioe ad 9, 571, 000 | x96, 000 772, 000 | 1, 668, 000 
Nevada-- 7 5 ceil 172, 000 | 2) (2) () 
New Hampshire_- 482, 000 | 5 | 2, 000 12, 000 14, 000 
New Jersey had . ind , 042, 000 | 64, 000 72, 000 136, 000 
New Mexico 5, 442, 000 , 893, 000 7, 335, 000 
New York 744, 000 , 479, 000 2, 223, 000 
North Carolina 275, 000 504, 000 779, 000 
North Dakota 780, 000 2, 680, 000 7, 460, 000 
Ohio- --- : J § 342, 000 357, 000 699, 000 
Oklahoma Ss , 809, 000 3, 355, 000 2, 220, 000 5, 645, 000 
Oregon - -- 3, 075, 000 444, 000 625, 000 1, 069, 000 
Pennsylvania : . 7, 265, 000 me | 354, 000 272, 000 | 626, 000 
Rhode Island 87, 000 | : hdl ie tle 
South Carolina 3, 525, 000 3, i 930, 000 962, 000 1, 892, 000 
South Dakota », 842, 000 . 3, 642, 000 3, 305, 000 6, 947, 000 
Tennessee 9, 854, 000 ! 403, 000 , 099, 000 1, 502, 000 
Texas 28, 889, 000 fli 5, 092, 000 , 185, 000 27, 277, 000 
Utah , 055, 000 5 682, 000 526, 000 1, 208, 000 
Vermont. . , 427, 000 | i 11, 000 40, 000 51, 000 
Virginia 5, 102, 000 325 64, 000 80, 000 | 144, 000 
Washington | 5, 461, 000 197 186, 000 166, 000 352, 000 
West Virginia 2, 089, 000 | 65 8, 000 10, 000 18, 000 
Wisconsin 12, 162, 000 | 3, 461 | , 230, 000 , 440, 000 | 2, 670, 000 
Wyoming. 1, 074, 000 | 196 233, 000 | 138, 000 | 371, 000 
{—_ - 


_ 


ean 
NeNSRRONN TIN 


MAS n br 


Total 315, 460, 000 | 35, 290 59, 823,000 | 48, 494, 000 108, 317, 000 


Based on USDA reports through May 7, 1957 
* Less than $500 


Senator Russert. Our next witness is Mr. Kaylor, representing 
the Association of State Foresters. 


ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH F. KAYLOR, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


SOIL BANK—TREES 


Mr. Kaytor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish to speak in sup- 
port of the items in the Agriculture budget, namely, “Forest manage- 
ment,” for Department and area items, section 2 for “Fire,” and section 
4 for “Nursery expansion and tree distribution,” and then for “Co- 
operative forest management.” 
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Now, itenis CM—4 and cooperative forest management we agree with, 
but we do not agree with the appropriations for CM-2 for fire control. 
We believe that should be given additional assistance. 

For instance, Senator Stennis, as you said, you have 4.5 million 
acres to reforest in Mississippi. Those young growing stands need 
very intensive fire control, and we are not now giving them that. 

I was in New England a few weeks ago, and in New Jersey last 
week, on some other matters, and they have thousands of acres burn- 
ing over. This morning, if you heard the radio, you know that the 
Plymouth section out in Cape Cod, they are allowing it to burn to 
the sea, because they cannot stop it. In New Jersey last week I was 
in the midst of a 7,500-acre fire. This is something we cannot allow 
to go unnoticed, because it can happen most any day in the year in this 
country. In the South, it can happen throughout the 12-month sea- 
son. It is more seasonal with us in the more temperate or northern 
tier States. 

But you gentlemen have a tremendous job to champion the cause 
of conservation. And we need that wood fiber in this country. We 
need it a lot more badly than a lot of folks imagine, because with an 
increase in population, we think every acre that is unsuited to growing 
food crops ought to be devoted to growing some kind of fiber, and 
wood fiber, in this instance, whether it is under this conservation 
phase of the soil bank program, or whatever it is, we think it is very 
important. 

enator Russell, you are from the champion tree-growing State 
now. Your State forester has succeeded in topping the list. He out- 
distanced Florida, which was the champion last year. That is through 
the nurseries. It is running up through the hundreds of millions. 

Through the State nurseries. 

Senator Russet. Furnishing planting stock. 


PROTECTION OF FORESTS 





Mr. Kaytor. I do not agree with Secretary Peterson. We are good 
friends, but I do not agree that the shelterbelt program in the Plains 
States should be handled by the Soil Conservation Service. I think 
that is a State forestry program, and it ought to be handled as such. 
The States there are equipped to carry on that program with the land- 
owners. Oftentimes the fellow who plants trees as a shelterbelt, 
under the supervision of the State forester, will get a little indoctrina- 
tion in Smokey Bear, the program that has succeeded in stopping fires. 
It has reduced the number from 200,000 a year to 140,000. I am 
quoting Chief McCardle who was here the other day. And we are 
very happy to say that instead of the burning of 40 million acres in 
the last few years, the record has been only 8 million acres burning 
over. Weare making progress, gentlemen, and a lot of that progress 
is in the Southern States. 

Senator Russet. I see it all around me every day. Our State has 
made large appropriations for this forest fire prevention. We have 
a forester in every county with equipment—jeeps and chemicals—and 
they do an amazing job in preventing fires from getting out of control. 
And that is the big problem. 

Senator Stennis. That is your county units. 
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Mr. Kayvor. That is right. Now, this program of education, 
through the Smokey Bear effort, is going right into the homes, through 
the schools. And those youngsters are being indoctrinated to tell 
-appy back home “You shouldn’t set fire to the woods.” 

Now, I saw the highlights of next year’s program, and they are 
bringing out a new poster that says “Thou shalt not burn our forests.” 
Now, we think that will strike right home, because there isn’t anyone 
who would disobey a command like that. And we think that it is 
striking so close to home, so close to the very innards of this program, 
that it will be most effective. 

Gentlemen, that is all I have to say. I appreciate your time and 
your courtesy. 

NURSERIES UNDER SOIL BANK 


Senator Russetx. Has your Association of State Foresters made any 
recommendations for the establishment of further nurseries under the 
soil-bank funds? 

Mr. Kaytor. Senator Russell, we left that up to the States pretty 
generally. Each State forester knows his own needs, and I believe 
that with the possible exception of the Plains States that I spoke of, 
with the shelterbelt plan, that the Department of Agriculture, 
through the United States Forest Service, has gone along with that 
very definite, well-established program. 

Senator Russeii. Of course, we had this old Norris-Doxey Act. 

Mr. Kayztor. That was superseded by the Cooperative Forest Man- 
agement Act. The Norris-Doxey Act was very unsatisfactory, as you 
well remember. And I carried that along as a personal desire that 
we had as an association in the late forties, and you gentlemen went 
along with it as an enactment. It is working very satisfactorily now. 


FIRE CONTROL IN FORESTS 


Senator Srennis. We have this county unit system that Senator 
Russel] mentioned. It is a most amazing thing. 

I want to ask one question or two here. I want to comment on what 
you said about fire control. Until you control the fire, you are really 
not on your way to a forest program. You may think you are, but if 
you haven’t got that fire control there, you are not going to make 
much permanent progress. 

It is not before this committee, but I was asked in the other sub- 
committee to put some funds in there for a little more research work 
on how to cope with this fire problem. 

Mr. Kaytor. We are in favor of that. 

Senator Stennis. You said you had to turn one loose up there in 
the Northeast. The snow is hardly off the ground and the fire is 
running out of control ? 

Mr. Kaytor. Fire behavoir is something we have been unable to 
predict. And we need a lot of research on fire behavior. We have 
done fairly well, Senator, on weather predictions, to alert our forests 
on a county basis or district basis, so that those men would under- 
stand when we had a high-hazard day, and to have their equipment 
ready and available for a moment’s notice for use in fighting a fire. 
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COOPERATIVE FIREFIGHTING APPROPRIATION 


Senator Russett. What is your cooperative fire fighting appropri- 
ation from the Federal Government now ? 

Mr. Kaytor. It is $10.5 million, and we think it should be $12.5 mil- 
lion, Senator Russell, because, as the soil-conservation people said, a 
dollar doesn’t go very far now in the State. And all the State legis- 
latures have appropriated additional funds. As is indicated, you are 
getting equipment, you are getting trained men. But it is stretched 
very thinly over an increasing area, because we are shrinking that 
land total that is not under protection. And I want to commend you 
men in the South for a tremendous job of shrinking it. Just a few 
years ago, 60 million acres were without protection, and we have close 
to 400 million acres in the States that we have to protect, and that is 
intensive protection. 

Senator Russeit. Nearly all of my State is under protection now. 
Of course, the county has put up many times as much money as the 
Federal contribution to the State, much more. 

Mr. Kaytwor. Fire is no respecter of State or county lines. 





NEW ENGLAND FOREST FIRE 


Senator Russe.x. I was interested in your comment about the situa- 
tion up in the Cape Cod area. What type of forest was that? 

Mr. Kayxor. Generally pine and mixed hardwoods. 

Senator Russei,. I drove through that country and I didn’t notice 
any large forest areas. 

Mr. Kaytor. Down at the Miles Standish State Forest, as reported 
on the radio this morning, they have a camp for men who have 
served sometime as a prison term, and then toward the end of their 
sentence, they are sent to the Miles Standish Camp. And those men, 
who are classed as inmates, and civilian fire-fighting corps, plus the 
State forest people, were out there fighting the fire. J understood they 
had several thousand of them on the fire, and they could not stop it. 
When you get along the coastline, as you well know, the wind kicks up, 
and there is no one who can predict which way the fire is going to go 
next. And in order to keep men from losing their lives, as happened 
in some of our west coast fires, our men are taught to draw back and 
not take chances, because one life should not be expended in the loss of 
a few acres of land. 

Senator Russeiy. That kind of fire is a serious loss to the State. 

Mr. Kaytor. Yes. That is a great recreation area, and here it 
will become blackened as a result of those fires. 

Senator Russaii. Southern New Jersey has some large areas in 
trees. I was amazed, in driving through there once. to find such a 
large area. You can drive for miles and not see a house. 







CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Kaylor, you heard these figures here with 
reference to the conservation reserve. It was disappointing, in my 
State, at least, to hear of the number of acres that went into this 
reserve. Weren’t you surprised, too? 

Mr. Kaytor. No, sir. 
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Senator STENNIs. What was the trouble / 

Mr. Kayxor. I think, Senator Stennis, that folks are going to be 
slow to sign up their land for a long period of time for tree planting, 
in our case. And I think it is a healthy thing with us that they 
are not signing up so rapidly that we would not be able to take care 
of them. It gives us a chance to grow those hundreds of millions of 
trees that will be needed, and then we will be able to take care of their 
needs as they sign up in the years to come. 

Now, bear in mind that the acreage reserve is a short-term con- 
tract. "And a lot of folks will look at their land and have somebody 
help them analyze it, and they will sign up at the first blush on acre- 
age reserve, and then they will think for 2 year or so before they will 
sign up on conservation reserve. And as a result, those lands will 
come in by degrees. So I think it has a great deal of merit, the way 
the program has turned out. 

Minster Srennis. If the acreage reserve is not continued, then, you 
think that will accentuate the interest in the conservation reserve 4 

Mr. Kaytor. That is a possibility. But I think, like these gentle- 
men that testified, and this gentleman that testified prior to my coming 
on, that there is an element there of consolidation. I think that it 
bears checking. 

Senator Russe.u. I have been told that in the West, in 2 or 3 States, 
they are subdividing vast areas of land and selling them to people with 
no downpayment, on the agreement that the man who buys the land 
will take the conservation reserve payments over a period of 10 years 
and pay all of it but a few cents to the landowner. If that kind of 
charges are sustained, we are going to have a great deal of difficulty 
with that appropriation. 

Mr. Kayror. That is news to me. 







HOUSE 





ACTION ON FOREST 





SERVICE TREE PLANTING 


Senator Russeiy. There is one item I want to ask you about. The 
House, in formulating the appropriation bills a few years ago, took 
the Forest Service out of this appropriation bill and put it in the 
Interior bill. This year’s budget has an item of $4 million far assist- 
ance to the States for tree planting. ‘This is the first time that item in 
that form had come in. It was really to supplement what was taken 
out of the soil-bank program for that same purpose this year. The 
House disallowed that item, and they stated that they believed it was 
prudent to defer financing this new program at this time. 

Do you think we could safely defer that appropri: ition ¢ 

Mr. Kaytor. I believe that i is what we term “title 4.” 

Senator Russe.u. Yes, it is section 401 of the Agricultural Act of 
1956, which is the Soil Bank Act. 

Mr. Kayror. It is title 4 of the Soil Bank Act. I believe that the 
intent of title 4 was very sound. We have over this country, and you 
no doubt have it in your Southern States—I know that Sen: ator Aiken 
has a lot of it, and it is probably scattered throughout these Northern 
States—a great segment of land that is too poor for pasture, but it has 
been left in pasture, « cattle roam over it, but it should be in trees. 

Now, the intent of title 4, by the authors, was to bring that land 
into production of wood fiber through allowing for something to be 
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done on the outside of the conservation reserve as presently con- 
stituted. 

Is that clear, Senator Russell ? 

Senator Russe.t. Um afraid I was reading the act and did not hear 
the last part of your statement. 

Mr. Kaytor. Let me say it slightly differently. In your region you 
have what we term a tremendous area that has been in cotton, let’s say, 
The furrows are still out there to define it as cotton land. And that 
land can be signed under the conservation reserve. But there is no 
provision for taking abandoned pastureland, if you once abandon 
it, and try to put it under the conservation reserve. And title 4 would 
take care of that countrywide. 

I would like to speak in favor of the restoration of that money, 
because it is doing a job or could do a job if it were allowed. 

Senator Russe... We are going to mark up that bill in a few days, 
and I was interested in your viewpoint. 

Mr. Kaytor. Let me say this. Some item should be left in there 
to keep that active. 

Sennator Stennis. Would that broaden the scope of the conserva- 
tion reserve program ¢ 

Mr. Kayvor. It would broaden it with reference to forestry. 

Senator Russeii. It would provide enough nursery stock for any 
acres that might be put in the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Kaytor. That do not now come under the present allowable 
conservation reserve. If this is cut out completely, we have no 
money to do a complete planting job as might be defined by one of 
our foresters in cooperation with the landowner. 

Senator Stennis. What do you mean? You don’t plant many 
trees with just a million dollars. 

Mr. Kaytor. We can grow the trees and aid in doing that job. It 
is the principle that is involved that I am concerned about. 

Senator Stennis. Well, there are so few acres that went into this 
reserve—just like down in Mississippi, I don’t know how many of 
these acres went into the forestry program. But I imagine most of 
it did. But maybe you are going to have too many seedlings. You 
said 100 million additional seedlings were going to come out of one 
additional nursery in Georgia this year, and they have a new one in 
Mississippi. I don’t know what it is scheduled to produce the first 

ear. 
” Mr. Kaytor. Senator, if I may refer to Georgia, the State forester 
told me Tuesday that he felt that although they were growing some- 
where around 200 million, they could probably sell and plant double 
that number next year. 

Senator Stennis. They sent me a check back for some I had paid 
on down there this last fall and didn’t receive. 

Mr. Kayzior. That’s it. There are a lot of folks that are disap- 
pointed, that have ordered their trees too late. But they are tryi 
to take care of two things—the regular planter and the soil-ba 
conservation reserve planter. Now I am saying there is a third 
element that they have not been able to touch in this program, and 
that is this abandoned land that cannot qualify. 

Senator Srennis. That is what I want to get included in the pro- 
gram, this abandoned land. 
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Mr. Kaytor. We are going up here buying the whole top of a 
mountain, and where it covers thin, we are going in and plant. We 
are doing it for watershed protection, because we have more people 
than we know what to do with, and we don’t have the water supply. 
That is right here in Maryland. It is this first mountain range you 
see when you go up the Potomac. 

Senator Russeiy. Thank you, Mr. Kaylor. 


MEAT INSPECTION INCREASE 


Mr. Hyman H. Bookbinder was scheduled to appear as a witness 
yesterday afternoon, and due to conflicting engagements he did not 
reach here to testify. He has written a letter with regard to the 
meat inspection program, that item of the bill, that I will ask to 
be printed in the record. 

The letter referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1957. 
Hon. RicHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Agricultural Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: One of the American consumers’ greatest safeguards 
is today in danger of being weakened. The meat-inspection program, which has 
guaranteed the housewife clean and wholesome meat for over 50 years, is today 
virtually at a crisis stage. 

The problem is not that any group seeks to lower the meat-inspection pro- 
gram’s standards. Far from it. Rather, inadequate funds have brought the 
number of available inspectors to a dangerous level for the job that is required 
of them. 

In fact, on more than two dozen occasions, according to our affiliate, the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, the plants affected went on 
partial schedules of operation. 

If the shortage of inspectors continues, these curtailments in meat produc- 
tion will increase in both frequency and duration. Two possible consequences 
to the consumer will result: She will have to pay higher prices because less 
meat will be available, and/or the standards of the meat-inspection program 
must be seriously lowered. 

In addition, the jobs of thousands of workers in this industry will be in 
jeopardy. Unemployment will necessarily result from the necessity to slow 
down meat-production operations. 

In short, the inadequate number of inspectors poses serious dangers for both 
the health and economy of our Nation. 

Recognizing this fact, the administration has called for an increase of 192 
inspectors in the meat-inspection staff at a cost of $1,212,000. This is part of 
a total of $18,718,000 for the Meat Inspection Service in 1957-58. 

The AFL-CIO strongly supports this budget request. Congressional approval 
of the amount requested for the Meat Inspection Service will prevent the 
Nation from suffering losses which may be 10 and even 100 times as large. 

More important still, an adequate inspection program will assure public 
health, as far as meat is concerned. The benefits from that are incalculable. 

Sincerely yours, 
HYMAN H. BooKBINDER, 
Legislative Representative. 

Senator Russet. The committee will now stand in recess until 2 

o'clock this afternoon. 


(Whereupon, at 12: 50 p. m. the committee was recessed until 2 p. m. 
of the same day. ) 
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Farm Crepit ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL FARM MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT B. TOOTELL, GOVERNOR, FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION; HAROLD A. MILES, DIRECTOR, SHORT-TERM 
CREDIT SERVICE, FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION; PAUL 
RITTER, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL; AND JAMES E. PITTS, 

JR., BUDGET OFFICER, FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 
F'arM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
(a) Administrative Expenses 


(Authorization for the obligation of assessments collected from Farm Credit 
Banks and Corporations) 







RAIEE, 108s. Bee DENG TOE. ING cin owe cts ndencnsunoweeesnna $2, 230, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958 






Change’ 







tg fe ail lis alias ghana snende tation tia daeainidesii —30, 000 


1 This change is effected by a decrease of $135,000 in personal services, offset by $105,000 
eontribution of retirement funds. 


Project statement 


1956 


Project Change 1958, 


estimated 


1957, 
estimated 








| 
| 
| 
| 











i Supervision and examination of and facilities and | | 


services to Farm Credit banks and i ee .-| $2,015, 479 | $2, 230, 000 | ey 000 | $2, 200, 000 
Unobligated balance - - = dale ont 214, S21 }...-<..- lp rian io om 


Limitation or estimate....___.._-_- _..| 2,230, 000 | 
























2, 230, 000° —30, 000 2, 200, 000 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


Proposed changes in the administrative expense language are as follows (new 
language italicized ; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 
“Not to exceed [$2,230,000] $2,200,000 (from assessments collected from Farm 


Credit Agencies) shall be obligated during the current fiscal year for adminis- 
trative expenses.” 












FEDERAL FARM MORTAGE CORPORATION 


(Authorization for expenditure of corporate funds) 


Limitation on administrative expenses, 1956 





Butect eatimate and limitation, 1007............ ~.i2..........c.. 
meaacuon Guce to revision Of GsLimares.... ot — 
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Project statement 


By projects or functions 9! | Decrease |Estimate, 1958 
. Payment for administrative services 


As of June 30, 1955, the Corporation liquidated its remaining loans through 
bulk sale to the Federal land banks in exchange for non-interest-bearing notes 
receivable to be collected over a 10-year term. Expenses of the Corporation 
which had been classified as “administrative” consisted almost entirely of 
payments to the Federal land banks for the servicing of such loans under 
annual contracts which expired as of the sale date. In the current fiscal 
year, and in 1958 the Corporation’s expenses will be almost entirely for the 
preservation, leasing, and disposal of reserved mineral interests which have 
and will be accounted for as nonadministrative expenses. For this reason, 
the budget shows only $5,000 of administrative expenses in 1957 and none 
in 1958. 

CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


Proposed changes in the administrative-expense language are as follows 
(new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“(Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation: Not to exceed $550,000 (to be com- 
puted on an accrual basis) of the funds of the Corporation shall be available 
for administrative expenses, including employment on a contract or fee basis 
of persons, firms, and corporatons for the performance of special services, 
including legal services, and the use of the services and facilities of Federal 
land banks, national farm loan associations, Federal Reserve banks, and agencies 
of the Government as authorized by the Act of January 31, 1934 (12 U. S. C. 
1020-1020h ) ; and said total sum shall be exclusive of services and facilities fur- 
nished and examinations made by the Farm Credit Administration, interest ex- 
pense, and expenses in connection with the acquisition, operation, maintenance, 
improvement, protection, or disposition of real or personal property belonging to 
the Corporation or in which it has an interest: Provided, That promptly after 
June 30 of each fiscal year all cash funds in excess of the estimated operating 
requirements for the current fiscal year shall be declared as dividends and paid 
into the general fund of the Treasury: Provided further, That the aggregate 
amount of bonds the Corporation may issue and have outstanding at any one 
time shall not exceed $500,000,000.]” 

The budget proposes the deletion of this language in its entirety. There will 
be no administrative expenses in 1958 as explained above. Provisions with re- 
spect to dividends are contained in new language which follows. 


NEW LANGUAGE 


The budget proposes new language as follows: 

“The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation is authorized to make such ea- 
penditures, within available funds and in accordance with law, as may be neces- 
sary to liquidate its assets: Provided, That funds realized from the liquidation 
of assets which are determined by the Board of Directors to be in excess of the 
requirements for expenses of liquidation shall be applied first to the retirement 
of the remuining Government investment in the capital stock of the Corporation 
and then to dividends which shall be paid into the general fund of the Treasury.” 


EXPLANATION OF NEW LANGUAGE 


The proposed new language provides for the reserved mineral interests opera- 
tion, expenses of which have and are to be accounted for as nonadministrative. 
The language authorizes the retirement of the remaining Government capital and 
continued dividends to the Treasury. 
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Statement of sources and application of funds 

















1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


FUNDS APPLIED 


Expenses: 
Administrative ___-_-- aiid . idence $3, 617 $5, 000 —- 
Nonadministrative _ -_- ithaca eis wetted 44, 545 30, 000 $5, 000 

Increase in selected working capital. ______-- Sie ed 892 | 8, 300 | 5, 000 

Repayment of borrowings to public.._.......--_.-..---------- 38, 000 | 30, 000 | 30, 000 

Repayment of capital to Treasury ---- ---- Ackil cadet eee 10, 000 

Payment of dividends to Treasury --.-__.-..-..----. pad de bent 1, 700, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 

SONI tn I, cee 572,635 64, 500 








Total. ‘ bi Soa Aken todbabelvs addddatcheenants 2, 359, 689 











FUNDS PROVIDED 


Collection of notes receivable 











apebesthood bbivenchelne ous whds 1, 978, 258 1, 978, 000 2, 042, 000 
Lease and sale of mineral interests_--..........-.....-..------- 368, 705 160, 000 26, 500 
a ra ‘ Oe a te eal 
Adjustment in prior year costs__...............--.----- epee 8, 456 


Total 





FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 













(Authorization for expenditures of corporate funds) 
Administrative expenses 


Limitation on expenses, 1957, and base for 1958 


ae > Ae _ $3, 576, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958_ 


SLL ee 








Decrease.___...._._- hol sob sores ji gul. S ipapt —201, 000 


Project statement 





Project | 1056 | 1057 (esti- | Increase 1958 (esti- 
mated) mated) 











1. Discounting agricultural paper for, and making 
loans to, production eredit associations, agricul- 
tural credit corporations, commercial banks, 
banks for cooperatives, and other financing insti- 
tutions and provide the production credit asso- 















ciations with supervision and service - - . - ‘ $3, 324, 598 | $3,576,000 | —$201,000 | $3,375,000 
Unobligated balance - _- ; 95, 402 ‘ ; 
Limitation or estimate. _-. : 3, 420,000 | 3, 576, 000 — 201, 000 , 375, 000 





DECREASE 


The decrease of $201,000 is the estimated savings resulting from the merger of 
the production credit corporations with the Federal intermediate credit banks 
after absorbing the banks’ payment to the civil service retirement fund pur- 
suant to Public Law 854, 84th Congress, estimated at $151,200. 





CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 
















Proposed changes in the administrative expense language are as follows (new 
language italicized ; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“Not to exceed [$1,932,000] $3.375,000 (to be computed on an accrual basis) 
of the funds of the banks shall be available for administrative expenses, in- 
cluding the purchase of not to exceed [two] sir passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only, and services performed for the banks by other Government 
agencies (except services and facilities furnished and examinations made by 
the Farm Credit Administration and services performed by any Federal Reserve 
bank and by the United States Treasury in connection with the financial trans- 
actions of the banks) ; and said total sum shall be exclusive of interest expense, 
legal and special services performed on a contract or fee basis, and expenses in 
eonnection with the acquisition, operation, maimtenance, improvement, protec- 
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tion, or disposition of real or personal property belonging to the banks or in 


which they have an interest.” 


EXPLANATION 


OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


To authorize the replacement of six automobiles in accordance with the esti- 


mates (5 U. 8S. C. 78). 


The authorization of the production credit corporations is deleted entirely 
due to the merger of the corporations in the Federal intermediate credit banks 


as of January 1, 1957 (70 Stat. 659). 


Statement of sources and application of funds 


FUNDS APPLIED 


Agricultural loans and discounts ‘ 
Investment in class A stock of production credit associa- 
tions-_-- 
Expenses - - - 
Net loss on sales of United States securities 
Franchise tax payable to Treasury -_- .| 
Increase in selected working capital --|. 
General fund financing: Repayment of borrowings to 
the public: 
Debentures 
Notes payable_ 
Return of capital to Tres asUTy - 


Return of capital to the revolving fund appropria- | 


tion. 
Increase in cash with Treasury and in banks_. 
Trust fund finaneing: 

Repayment of borrowings to the public: 
Debentures 
Notes payable 

Increase in United States securities (par) ___-. 

Increase in cash with Treasury and in banks_. 


Total funds applied 
FUNDS PROVIDED 


Repayment of agricultural loans and discounts d | 
Retirement of class A stock investment in peemeaten 
credit associations 
Realization of other assets 
Income - - j 
Issuance of cle ass B stock to production credit associa- 
tions | 
Decrease in selected working capital _- 
General fund financing: 
Borrowings from the public: 
Debentures. he 
Notes payable. i 
Capital from revolv ing fund appropriation__ 
Decrease in securities held (par). --.-- 
Decrease in cash with Treasury and in banks- 
Trust fund financing: Borrow _— from the public: 
Debentures 
Notes payable. -.----.---- 


Total funds provided ---_----- 


$1, 964, 


1956 actual 


817, 364 


23, 421, 672 


1, 009, 090, 000 | 
5, 100, 000 


240, 000 
936, 537 


1, 921, 103, 246 


730, 000 | 
2, 182 | 
23, 326, 124 | 


286, 360 |_. 
| 
50, 150, 000 
725,000 | 
300, 000 
162, 850 


} 
| 
| 
j 


3, 195, 785, 762 | 


| 


3, 540, 300, 


1957 estimate 


250, 000 
30, 861, 100 


155, 600 | 
710, 400 | 


659, 705, 000 | 
72, 514, 000 | 
6, 570, 000 


3, 650, 000 | 


502, 975, 000 
88, 236, 000 
99, 110, 700 
10, 510, 458 


258 


2, 620, 810, 000 


2, 270, 000 
2, 000 
31, 297, 300 | 


4, 363, 000 | 


519, 450, 000 
61, 385, 000 


1958 estimate 


$2, 163, 888, 000 


31, 963, 300 
~~ 320, 600 


5, 325, 000 


1, 256, 510, 000 
160, 750, 000 


~ 2, 060, 300 
3, 620, 817, 200 


2, 120, 708, 000 
~ 2,000 

33, 671, 400 

4, 363, 000 


sen, 008 |. Je 


99, 285, 700 
12, 762, 258 


690, 860, 000 
96, 865, 000 | 


3, 540, 300, 258 | 


"157, 250, 000 


3, 620, 817, 200 
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Net WortH OF FarM CreEbIT INSTITUTIONS at JUNE 30, 1956 


Earned surplus 
Total net 
worth 


Institution | Paid-in 
| capital | 
| Reserved Unreserved 
| 


————$ | —____—_ | 
| 


} 
| 
$96, 017, 518 | $236, 117,534 | $25,943,881 | $358, 078, 933 
10, 000 | ------ 11, 856, 305 | 11, 866, 305 
62, 700,000 | 18, 665,000 | 31,672,698 | 113, 087" GgR 
168, 042, 520 | 89, 088, 212 |_- | 257, 130, 732 
29, 235, 000 | ble | 42, 245, 126 
| 
| 


13, 010, 126 


356, 005,038 | 343, 870, 746 82, 483,010 | 2 782, 358, 794 
; 102, 192,647 | 96,813, 577 4,053,456 | 203, 059, 6a 
wane 96, 111, 912 31, 335, 842 37, 374, 677 | 164, 822, 431 


1 Includes $2,700,000 of paid-in surplus. 
2 31 percent of total net worth is capital and surplus paid-in by the U. 8. Government. 


TABLES REFLECTING TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Indexes of prices received by farmers and paid by farmers 


[1910-14= 100] 


; Prices Prices paid | 
Net income!) received by | by farmers 
farmers 


100 

302 

258 

249 

On ant sinieitetidvGadiaabaringls . ini 7 oy 236 
ee hse cess cle Rosgenemhan ned-agen dani ; . 236 


1 Billions of dollars. 
2 Preliminary. 


Loans made to agriculture by farm credit institutions 


[Millions of dollars} 





Fiseal year ending June 30 


1956 1955 1953 1951 


Federal land banks_- $513 $403 $272 $206 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. ; : | 
Production credit associations - -- ‘ 1,426 | 1,328 | 1,290 
Banks for cooperatives si . 567 500 506 
Federal intermediate credit banks 2 ; 2 1, 965 1,920 | 1,906 | 


1, 222 
510 | 
1, 924 | 


Deduct FICB loans to and discounts for other farm credit 
institutions a oh cekab _....| 1,800 | 1,748] 1,692 


Total loans. ---- | 4,471 | 4,151 | 3, 974 | 3, 862 
| 


1, 704 


Net loans__.._---------------- aoe _| 2,671 | 2,403} 2,282] 2,158 | 
| 
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Outstanding loans of farm credit institutions 


ae of dollars] 








| As of June 30— 


| 1956 


Lending institution 


1955 1953 1951 1940 
























Federal land banks__ yi | $1,638 | $1,408 | $1,136 | $074! $1,880 
Federal Farm Mortgage C orporation 3 bin stiles dedaae pe fel sks t eS... 20 | 37 669 
Production credit associations -___- csteadhdie aieeol 863 | 804 | 768 682 200 
Banks for cooperatives. - SF | 349 | 317 319 311 63 
Federal intermediate credit banks_ mereka } 898 | 855 830 795 | 237 



















Ne coe oe. el oe | 3,748 | 3, 384 i 3, 073 2, 799 3, 049 
Deduct FICB loans to and “discounts for other Farm Credit | } 

EG «dece.deasadss canons aut 824 | 779 744 703 | 196 

Net total Be sehen 4 2,924 | 2, 605 2,329 | 2,096 2, 853 


Farm debt and assets 


[Billions of dollars—calendar years] 






Item 1956 1955 | 1953 1951 1940 









Farm assets, end of year: 


Real estate... ____- «ONS. ee et Se als, $106. 4 $102.7 | $89.1} $93.7 | $34.6 
Other... ...-.-- ciljunetulatiaiidetinmaiadad 69.6 67.5 71.8 76.3 | 21.8 
















dbx tach dccsd es bes detacbes siclaga 176.0 } 170. 2 | 160. 9 | 170. 0 [ 56. 4 

Farm debt, end of year: , mY oe A: th 
Real estate... -..-- siting ekimiepesanmeadepeadl 9.8 9.0 | 77) 6.6 6.5 
Non-real estate_.......__- ; ae as i 8.2 | 7.9 | 7.0 7.3 3.3 

IN CON a eg 18.0 16.9 14.7 | 13.9 | 9.8 







Amount of loans to farmers and percent of total held, by types of lenders, United 
States, Jan. 1, 1956, and 1956 












Jan. 1, 1956 








Type of lender 
| Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent 
(millions)! of total |(millions)| of total 














REAL-ESTATE LOANS 







Federal land banks 







im 16.5 $1, 267 15. 5 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 13 2 

Insurance companies. 25. 4 2, 051 25. 1 

Commercial banks b 7 / 15.0 1, 211 14.8 

Farmers Home Administration ; 3.1 | 271 3.3 

Individuals and others-. 40.0 | 3, 363 _il. I 
Total nina ah @chnniedadnene 





100. 0 8, 176 100. 0 


NON-REAL-ESTATE LOANS 










Production credit associations ! ; i a cig shee a eeataals $644 8.1 577 7.9 
Federal intermediate credit banks 2___- es ee 62 ca 58 .& 
Commercial banks be ceae cdiiddaeueed 3, 308 41.8 | 2, 934 40.2 
Farmers’ Home Administration...------ is ns lati 406 5.1 | 433 5.9 
ee CHE CURED: . x wise Sant temneccadgacidaserdelalemaude 3, 500 44 : | 3, 300 | 45.2 








=e 0 7, 302 100. 0 





Total 





TOTAL LOANS TO FARMERS 









Held by farm credit institutions___- : > : , 186 12.9 1, 915 ! 
Held by other lenders ae ete . 14 696 87.1 13, 563 8 





Total loans__._- nies ; sient 16, &N2 100. 0 15, 478 100. 0 


' Excludes loans held or guaranteed by Commodity Credit Corporation. 
? Loans to and discounts for private financing institutions only. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 






Senator Russeii. The committee will come to order. 

T understand you have a prepared statement there, Governor. 

Mr. Tootrti. Yes, Senator Russell. Mr. Miles and I have prepared 
statements. We can do this as you prefer. I can either submit the 
statement for the record and simply make a very general statement 
in addition to it, or I can proceed to read it. 

Senator Russeix. If your statement is not very long, suppose you 
just go ahead and read it, Governor. 

Mr. Tooreti. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have the opportunity of presenting 
for consideration the budget estimates of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and the business-type budgets submitted under the Govern- 
ment Corporations Control Act for the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation and the 12 Federal intermediate credit banks, into which 
the 12 production credit corporations were merged as of January 1, 
1957, pursuant to the Farm Credit Act of 1956, which was approved 
July 26, 1956. 

The administrative expense requirements included in these budgets 
are summarized in a tabulation which appears on the first page of my 
prepared statement, but before going into the estimates I would like 
to briefly review the organization and activities of the Farm Credit 
Administration and the farm credit institutions and to comment on 
the agricultural and economic conditions which have a bearing on the 
programs provided for in the budgets. 
(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


Summary of authorizations, 1957 and estimates, 1958 


























Administrative expenses Authoriza- Increase or Estimate, 
tion, 1957 | decrease (—) 1958 


Varm Creat Admintetwation...............-...............--- $2, 230, 000 —$30, 000 $2, 200, 000 


Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. ...--...---- cba ae 1 5, 000 =. G60 }....<.+<scnne 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks._............-...---..--.- 3, 576, 000 —201, 000 3, 375, 000 
Total 


itiisciitlssdinls baaricitcetettigilchieheedscsdiatnalaadanaimalaaanes | 5,811,000 | —236, 000 5, 575, 000 





1 Revised estimate, a reduction of $545,000 from authorization of $550,000. 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Toorei.. You will note that the tabulation contains a summary 
of authorizations for 1957 and estimates for 1958. 

The administrative expenses shown there are as follows: Adminis- 
trative expenses for the Farm Credit Administration, administrative 
expenses for the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, and the ad- 
ministrative expenses for the Federal intermediate credit banks. 

In calling your attention to the table, I would like to point out that 
the authorization for the Farm Credit Administration for 1957 was 
$2,230,000. We are asking for $30,000 less than that, or $2,200,000, 
for 1958. 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation authorization is in the 
sum of $5,000 and there is no estimate for 1958. 

For the Federal intermediate credit banks, the authorization for 
1957 is in the amount of $3,576,000. There is a decrease of $201,000 
for 1958, or $3,375,000. 
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The total authorization for 1957 is $5,811,000. The total reduction 
from the 1957 authorization amounts to $236,000, or a net estimate 
for 1958 in the amount of $5,575,000. 


REDUCTION IN PROJECTED EXPENDITURES 


Senator Russetu. 1 commend you for that, Governor. I think you 
are the first agency we have hi: id before us here that has reduced its 
projected expenditures for 1958. Most of them are seeking increases. 

Mr. Tooreti. Mr. Chairman, [ would say that we have reduced our 
estimates for each of the past 3 years, and that is in addition to ab- 
sorbing mandatory increases, such as pay increases and increased per 
diem allow ances over what they were 2 years ago, and some other 
items that we will call to your attention later on. 

Senator Russei. I commend you for your very prudent handling 
ef a very vital institution. 

Mr. Toorett. Thank you, sir. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Toorett. As to the Farm Credit Administration, it is an inde- 
pendent agency which is under the direction of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board, providing supervision, examination facilities, and 
services to a coordinated system of farm credit banks and corpora- 
tions which make loans to farmers, and their cooperatives. 

Administrative expenses are paid from funds provided by assess- 
ments collected from the credit institutions in the Farm Credit 
System. 


FARM CREDIT SYSTEM 


The farm credit system is comprised of 38 banks and corporations 
ind 1,561 local cooperative credit associations. The 12 Federal land 
banks make amortized real estate mortgage loans through national 
farm loan associations. The 15 banks for cooperatives make loans 
to farmer cooperatives. The 12 Federal intermediate credit banks 
provide agricultural loan discount facilities for production credit 
associntions and other eligible financial institutions. 

Since January 1, 1957, pursuant to the Farm Credit Act of 1956, 
the Oe ks, with minor exceptions, perform the functions formerly 
carried on by the production credit corporations. The Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation discontinued making land bank commissioner 
loans—-which are real estate loans—on July 1, 1947, and on June 30, 
1955, disposed of its assets through bulk sale to the Federal land banks. 

The 1,064 national farm loan associations and 497 production credit 
associat ons are credit cooperatives located in farm communities to 
provide convenient service to members. 

All operating expenses, including interest on borrowings, and ad- 
ministrative expenses of the banks and cor porations, are paid entire iy 
irom their corporate funds. The primary source of loan funds o 
the farm credit -ystem is from the sale in the open market of wel 
and debentures which are not guaranteed by the Government either 
as (0 principal or interest. 

Now let me tell vou about the trends in agricultural credit. 
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TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Agricultural developments during 1956 tended to cause farmers and 
their cooperatives to borrow increased amounts from the farm credit 
system, and from other types of lenders serving agriculture. 

Farmers’ incomes for the United States as a whole showed a tend- 
ency to stabilize during 1956, but the continued pressure fron rising 
farm operating costs was a factor ¢ ausing farmers to use more credit. 

During 1956 the general index of prices received by farmers in the 
United States averaged 236—that is on the basis of the index from 
1910 to 1914 being 100—or the same as in the preceding year. 

Net incomes of farmers increased somewhat from $11.3 billion in 
1955 to $11.7 billion in 1956. Farmers, however, continued to feel 
the squeeze of high costs as the index of prices paid increased from 
281 to 286 while the parity ratio decreased from 84 to 83. 

As a result of the pressure from increased costs, an increasing num- 
ber of farmers who had been operating on their own funds were forced 
to again use borrowed capital. 

Senator Russetu. Is that reflected in increased borrowings on real 
estate, or is that largely the production loans? 

Mr. Tooren. In both, Senator Russell. It would show up initially 
in increased borrowings for produc tion purposes. But a continuation 
of that over a period of 2 or 3 years, or a succession of years, will result 
in an increased demand for farm mortgage loans. 

While total crop production in the ‘United States in 1956 was at a 
record level, large numbers of farmers in the Great Plains continued 
to suffer from adverse effects of severe droueht. 

In many parts of the Southern Plains, farmers have had thetr crop 
production and incomes reduced continuously since about 1950. 
Nearly 16 million acres were damaged by wind erosion in 1955 and 10 
million acres in 1956. 

The farm credit system has been attempting to do everything possi- 
ble to aid farmers in these areas by giving close attention to all loans. 
Many short-term debts have been refinanced into longer-term. real- 
estate loans. There has been some increase in loan delinquencies, but 
on the whole, most loans are in remarkably good condition. 


AMOUNT OF CREDIT EXTENDED TO FARMERS 


The net amount of loans made to agriculture by the farm credit 
system increased from $2,403 million in the fiscal year ended on June 
20, 1955, to $2,671 million in the year 1956. 

Loans made by the Federal land banks increased from $403 million 
to $513 million, while the volume of land-bank loans outstanding at 
the end of the fiscal year rose from $1,408 million in 1955 to $1,638 
million in 1956. 

These land bank loans were used by farmers for many purposes, 
including not only the purchase of farms but also the acquisition 
of additional land, and to finance shifts and adjustments to more 
profitable operations, and for various improvements. 

Production credit associations extended $1,426 million of credit 
to assist farmers in financing crop and livestock production in the fiscal 
year 1956 as compared with $1,328 million advanced in 1955. 
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Senator Russe... Do you happen to have the figures for 1954? 

Mr. Toore.. I believe we do have them 

Mr. Pirrs, could you find that, please ? 

Mr. Prrrs. I have that for the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Toorety. Senator, might we look that figure up and supply 
that to you before we finish ? 

Mr. Mrxs. I have that right here. I can give it to you now. 

Mr. Tooreny. All right. 


TOTAL LOANS 


Mr. Mites. The amount of loans made by production credit associ- 
ations from January 1, 1954, through December 31, 1954, was $1,- 
973,234,285. 

Senator Russe.y. How about the year before—1953 ? 

Mr. Mires. I do not have that figure. 

Senator Russeti. That is all right. I just thought you might have 
a complete table there. 

There has been a definite increase from year to year since 1954, has 
there not ? 

Mr. Mixes. Yes. The associations hit a peak in 1952 before a sub- 
stantial break in cattle prices. After 1952, the volume tapered off. 
It started up again in about 1954. 

Senator Russeti. Thank you. 

You may proceed with your statement, Governor. 

Mr. Toorriy. The volume of production credit association loans 
outstanding to farmers as of June 30, 1956, totaled $863 million as 
against $804 million a year earlier. Many of these loans, especially 
those made for intermediate terms, were used by farmers to increase 
efficiency and income through the purchase of modern equipment, im- 
provement of buildings, the acquisition of better-quality livestock, 
and similar purposes. 

The banks for cooperatives made $567 million of loans to farmers’ 
cooperatives in the fiscal year 1956 as compared with $500 million in 
the previous year. These loans-were made to assist the cooperatives 
in marketing farm products and purchasing farm supplies. Cooper- 
atives also used the loans to construct needed facilities and for operat- 
ing capital. 

Total debt owed by farmers to all lenders increased during the past 
year. 

It is estimated that real-estate debt of farmers in the United States 

increased from $9 billion at the end of 1955 to $9.8 billion at the end 

- 1956. Non-real-estate debt increased from $7.9 billion to $8.2 
illion. 


CREDIT OUTLOOK 


It is anticipated that a continuation of recent trends will cause 
farmers’ credit needs in 1957 to equal and possibly exceed the volume 
of credit used in 1956. 

While there may be some further increase in farm incomes, the con- 
tinued pressure of rising costs will make it necessary for farmers to 
borrow large amounts. 

Many farmers are still enlarging and improving their operations. 
Others have not yet completed adjustments already under way. The 
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farmers in the Great Plains will continue to need special attention to 
aid them in adjusting to effects of the drought. 

Next in my statement I discuss the budget estimates. 


RUDGET ESTIMATES 






Sound administration and operation at a prudently economical cost 
is the policy of Farm Credit Administration and the institutions it 
supervises. 

The administrative-expense limitations represent authorization for 
the expenditure of assessments collected from farm credit banks and 
corporations in the case of Farm Credit Administration, and authori- 
zation for the expenditure of corporate funds of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation and Federal intermediate credit banks. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The Farm Credit Administration budget reflects a decrease of 
$30,000. This decrease is effected by a decrease of $135,000 in personal 
services, offset by $105,000 contributed to the civil service retirement 
fund, pursuant to Public Law 854, 84th Congress. 

Senator Russet... Do you pay your retirement contribution out of 
your funds? 

Mr. Tooreii. That is what it amounts to, Senator Russell. “The 
Farm Credit Administration gets the total funds that it uses by 
assessing the district banks, and the district banks in turn get their 
funds from their lending operations. 

Senator Russeit. Who is covered by your retirement ? 

I assume it would be only for your separate banks. 

Mr. Toorriz. All of the employees of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion are covered, which is the Federal agency that supervises the dis- 
trict banks. Then the employees of the district banks also are under 
the civil service retirement program. 

They are what the Civil Service Commission calls schedule A em- 
ployees. They are in the noncompetitive civil service but are eligible 
for the civil service retirement benefits. 

Senator Russeti. Of course, if you get down to the level of local 
credit associations, those people have no coverage, do they ? 

Mr. Toorenit. They have not. Each of the 12 Farm Credit districts 
has a retirement program for the local association personnel. 

Senator Russe... Is that an insured program ? 

Mr. Toorrin. It is a matter of a contract with an insurance com- 
pany, and the districts do not have uniform contracts. That is a 
matter of diseretion with each of the 12 districts, as to what company 
they do business with. 

I will go back and just say that our decrease, Senator Russell, as 
compared with our authorization a year ago, is actually $135,000, 
but the net is 830,000 because of this increased cost of $105,000 which 
we asstumed. 

Senator Russety. Then it would mean that Public Law 854 has 
the effect of transferring $105,000 from the obligations of the Treasury 
to an obligation on your administrative funds. 

Mr. Toore.y. Precisely so; that is right. 
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Senator Russe... So that to the extent that it is an obligation on 
your administrative funds, it relieves the taxpayer as such from pay- 
ment of this retirement obligation ¢ 

Mr. Toorety. Yes, sir. 


FEDERAL FARM MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


As to the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, the Corporation has 
budgeted no administrative expenses for 1958. The only expenses will 
be for preserving, leasing, and disposing of retained mineral inter- 
ests, to be paid from related income. 

Next we have the budget for the Federal intermediate credit banks. 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


The Federal intermediate credit banks estimate a decrease of $201,- 
000, resulting from the merger of the production credit corporations 
in the Federal intermediate credit banks, after absorbing the bank’s 
payment to the civil service retirement fund, pursuant to “Public Law 
854, 84th Congress, estimated at $151,200. 

In developing the estimates, due consideration has been given to 
the agricultural economic and credit situation discussed previously. 

Senator Russe... Lam not quite sure I understand that. 

You say on the last page of your statement : 

The banks estimate a decrease of $201,000, resulting from the merger of the 
production credit corporations in the Federal intermediate credit banks, after 
absorbing the banks’ payment to the civil service retirement fund, * * * esti- 
mated at $151,200. 

Mr. Tooretn. Yes, Senator Russell. 

If you will turn back to page 1 of my statement, sir, you will see 
that there are in fact three separate budget authori izations here. 

One is for the Farm Credit Administration itself, which is the 
Federal agency that supervises these district institutions. We are 
asking for a net of $30,000 less. 

But, as pointed out here at the top of page 5, in addition to that we 
absorb $105,000 in contributions to the civil service retirement fund. 
That is for our employees. 

Then there is what the 12 Federal intermediate credit banks are 
asking for. 

Senator Russety. Then it is the same kind of thing that you ex- 
plained in respect to the Farm Credit Administration ; 1s that correct ? 

Mr. Toorrtn. That is correct, except that the credit banks absorb 
this civil service retirement contribution of $151,200. 

In Mr. Miles’ testimony, which will follow mine, he will go into 
some detail about this merger of the production credit corporations 
into the Federal intermediate credit banks, which took place on Jan 
uary 1 this year. 


STATUS OF FORECLOSURES 


Senator Russety. Have you had any increase in foreclosures ? 

Mr. Toorei.. Not notic ‘eably at all, Senator Russell. 

The foreclosure figures on real-estate mortgages have remained at 
t practically constant and very, very low rate for many years. That 
is true not only with respect to our experience, but it is also true of 
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the experience of insurance companies and other lenders on real- 
estate mortgages. 

Senator Russeti. Now can you tell me about your production credit 
association loans?’ Do you know whether or not there has been an 
increase in the loss to local associations there ? 

Mr. Toorett. Mr. Miles can best answer that question, and I would 
prefer that he do so. 

Senator Russe... Very well. 

Mr. Mixes. The production credit associations have had very few 
foreclosures. 

In the drought area of Texas they have suffered greater loss than 
in any other area of the United States. Most of those losses are 
worked out without the nec essity of resorting to foreclosure through 
agreements between the associations and the farmers concerned. 

The general quality of the loans for production credit associations 
has held up very well. That is based on our credit examinations which 
we make of all loans once each year. 

On the renewals, the proportions of loans renewed have remained 
fairly constant for the past several years. 

So there is no indication, outside of what has been a severe drought 
area, that there has been any noticeable deterioration in production 
credit association loans, 


LAND VALUES 


Senator Russeti. Can you tell us now about how land values are 
holding up? 

I assume they are staying up pretty well. 

Mr. Toorrenn. During the past year, land values continued to rise 
in most parts of the country. There has not been a sharp rise at all 
in most parts, but a slight increase. That is in spite of the fact that 
the agricultural income picture has not been too satisfactory. 


PURCHASE OF FARMS BY CITY DWELLERS 


Senator Russevt. The next question I want to ask is this: 

Have you noticed any increasing pattern of people in cities, who 
are engaged in other lines of activity, going out and buying farms? 

Mr. Tooretx. No. Our observation, Senator Russell, is that most 
of the folks who are buying farmland are farmers. Very often they 
will be buying a farm for a son, or they are buying land to add to 
their present holdings, so that they will have a more efficient unit, 
so that they can more effectively utilize their equipment. 

I would say it is simply a part of this whole trend that we have seen 
for a number of years, of enlargement of farm units in the United 
States. 


VALUATION OF LAND FOR LENDING PURPOSES 


Senator Russeui. I have had a number of complaints from bor- 
rowers or would-be borrowers to the effect that the land bank at 
Columbia has such a low valuation per acre on land, or on the farms, 
that you cannot really serve the needs of farmers in financing their 
land purchases or operations. 

Do you have any uniformity of valuation on land, or has each of 
the land banks worked out their own valuation ? 
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Mr. Tooretn. We have a definite broad basis for the determination 
of the loan values, which are defined in the law. That is what we call 
our normal agricultural values. 

The law states that in determining the normal agricultural value, 
that the normal income to be expected from the property shall be a 
principal factor. 

The Farm Credit Administration has an appraisal division which 
does set standards and which employs a reviewing appraiser for each 
district, who is housed or domiciled in the district. He works with 
the land bank appraisers out there in attempting to get uniformity 
in interpretation of normal agricultural values and their applica- 
tion to the local situations. 

We feel that a quite satisfactory job has been done over the years 
by our land bank appraisers. 

‘I suspect that, regardless of the level of land-bank loans, there 
would always be some people who would feel that they did not loan 
enough money. 

Senator Russeti. Of course, I am sure that is true. But I have had 
people tell me that the loan values that were fixed by the Farm Credit 
Administration were in some cases less than 50 percent of the actual 
cash value of the property. 

Of course, I am speaking now only with reference to the bank in 
Columbia. If we had a uniform system, loan values would be the 
same all over. 

Mr. Tooreitt. Do you mean of the current market value, Senator? 

Senator Russeru. Yes. 

Mr. Tooretx. I think that is a pretty accurate statement, and that 
would be true in all 12 of the land bank districts in the United States. 

Senator Russet. In other words, if a farmer pays $10,000 for a 
farm and wants to finance the purchase through the land bank, he 
has difficulty in getting a $5,000 loan ? 

Mr. Tooteti. On the basis of current market values, I would think 
that would be an accurate statement. The law permits a land bank 
to make a loan as much as 65 percent of normal agricultural value. 

Normal agricultural values have been found by our land bank ap- 
praisers in, I will say, the last couple of years to be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 60 percent of current sales values, maybe 60 
to 65 percent. 

In the first place, it is our feeling that we would do a greater in- 
justice to farmers and to agriculture generally if we led a procession 
of hiking mortgage loans. 


EFFECT OF INFLATION ON FARMING 


Senator Russeti. I would not want to see that done. I can con- 
ceive of instances where a farmer might lose out, although you would 
not be in any real danger on the loans. 

We have had a constantly inflationary process in this country since 
1939. The dollar is much cheaper. 

On the other hand, farm income, particularly where many crops 
are all under severe acreage restrictions, has been going down. 

Mr. Toorein. That is right. 

Senator Russetx. You have that borrower in a squeeze. It is very 
unlikely that we will have any dramatic break in land values such 
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as we had in the early twenties in this country, when people were a 
little crazy on land values. 

Mr. Toore.y. We also believe that is true. 

But I would simply like to cite this: 

For the system as a whole, our volume of mortgage loan business 
has gone up very substantially and our percentage of the total farm 
mortg: ige business in the United States has gone up moderately in the 
past 3 or 4 years. 

Just roughly, say, 4 years ago, I think we had about 15 percent 
of the farm-mortgage business in this country. That percentage 
has gone up a bit each of the last 4 years and we are in the neighbor- 
hood of 18 percent of the farm-mortgage business in the U nited 
States today. 

I would say that in terms of dollars, dollar volume of Federal land- 
bank loans, that is a pretty substantial amount. I do not know just 
what that figure is exactly, but it is something over a half billion dol- 
lars that the land banks loaned last year, “and Columbia Bank I 
would say is right in there with the other land banks. 





OTHER SOURCES 





OF FARM REAL ESTATE CREDIT 





Senator Russetn. I was sure you had had some uniform system, 
but I just had not come into any specific contact with specific loans, 
other than those in Columbia, because my State happens to be in that 
area. 

I want to commend you for your ee o these funds. But 
we must realize that conditions alter cases 

Where you get a farmer in a squeeze, “sometimes you have to try 
to help that man a little more rather than militate against him. 

I do not know whether there are many other lenders now on farm- 
lands. At one time the insurance companies lent on them, but they 
also wound up with a lot of farms. I think it was John Hancock 
that at one time owned something in the neighborhood of 2 or 3 
thousand farms in my State. 

Mr. Toorenn. The insurance companies are still the leading institu- 
tional lenders in the United States. They have about 25 percent of 
the farm-mortgage business. But of course, individuals have for 
generations been the primary lenders on farm mortgages. 

Senator Russery. When I was a boy, there were two men in my 
community who had more than anybody else. They were the ones 
who had been lending money at 8 percent on farms. They were the 
so-called rich men in the community. 

Mr. Toorett. Then, in addition to the so-called rich man, you had 
parents, relatives, who loaned money to younger fellows to get started. 

I think that that, in the aggregate, accounts for a lot of these pri- 
vate funds that are advanced on farm mor tgages. 

Senator Russeix. Do the insurance companies have a more liberal 
standard of values for loans? 

Mr. Tooretu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeti. They have a more liberal standard than the land 
banks? 

Mr. Tooret.. Yes, sir; they do. 
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There is a great variation, Senator, in their policies with respect to 
establishing values and m: iking loans. There are some who tradi- 
tionally have been substantially higher than the land banks. 

There have been others that have tried to stay just a step ahead of us. 

In fact, I can tell you that they let the land bank do quite a little 
bit of appraising for them. 

If there is some question as to how much they should lend a farmer, 
there are many situations where an insurance company has urged a 
farmer to make an application to the land bank, to find out what the 
land bank will lend him and tell him that they will lend him 10 per- 
cent more, or something like that. 

Senator Russeut. They must have much money to lend in order to 
be going back into this field so extensively. They lost a great deal 
of money in real estate in former years. 

Mr. Toorrii. During the depression. 

Senator Russeti. Of course, we bailed them out with the farm loan 
programs. We bailed out a lot of insurance companies by enabling 
the farmers to make the payments. 

Mr. Tooretyu. Yes. 


EFFECT OF HARD MONEY ON FARM CREDIT 


Senator Russeiu. I believe the hard-money policy has got you, too, 
has it not 

Mr. Tooreti. Yes, sir. It has caused some very real problems for 
us, as far as interest rates are concerned and as far as operating is 


concerned. 

Senator Russet. What do you have to pay for money now ? 

Mr. Tooretn. That varies. 

You see, there are three types of money that we get. 

We sell land-bank bonds to get money for our long-term lending 
operations with the land banks. Those bonds vary. Occasionally 
we sell a land-bank bond that has only a 1-year maturity. <A great 
many others have 5-year maturities, and then some have maturities 
of 10 or 15 years. 

The length of maturity has some influence on the rate. 

I would like, Senator, to supply for your record the information 
we have as to the sale of land-bank bonds. But let me just say that 
it was in the neighborhood of 4.25 percent that the land banks had to 
put on the last 5-year bonds they sold. 

Senator Russett. I wish you would run it back over a period of 
years, to show the rate that you had to pay for money, through a 
period of about 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Tooreti. Yes. We will send that information over to you. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 












FrepERAL LAND BANKS 


Public offerings of consolidated Federal farm loan bonds since May 1952 






































Date of issue Par amount | Face rate Term Offering 
price 
TT i I i ek $228, 300, 000 li aN i ee 
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May 3, 1954___..._-- - Some seid 71, 000, 000 | OR Res ees 100 
pee | eee coonanengo| | 2a Ore eee A a RE ae Pe 100% 
eS Sea foto _.| 184, 150, 000 6 A MOMS. 6 occ. kl. 100 
JS Sa eee Ue tS er ee 988% 
SEE Bn Senin peecnn ss ota=- bse 130, 000, 000 7 | 11 months and 11 days 997% 
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BRED, DOOD s pnw tccncecsousccnscunen dt) See 3. 30} £00... s926~ a } 100 
ee ee eee 60, 000, 000 3% | 15 years______--_- bs 100 
| a ....------}| 135,000,000 | 3% | 10 months_..__.....__-- 100 
he Eee saeuddeiaos 110, 000, 060 Soe 1 10 FONE. Ss - or ges-- 9914 
Wate ONT es iii _...--| 140, 600, 000 3% | 1 year_- “Joe | 99. 95 
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BANKS FOR COOPERATIVES 


Public offerings of Central Bank for Cooperatives debeniures and Bank for 
Cooperatives consolidated debentures since June 1952 

















































Date of issue Par amount | Face rate Term Offering 
price 
3. ee i JS $40, 000, 000 216 PU Sinedccandaneas 100 
PR is dannctnboss sedate 30, 000, 000 254 1 year 4 months__- | 997% 
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Jume'l, 1056. _.......... heist ssp areca didi | 55,000,000 | 3% | 9 months 0 
Sept. 4, 1956_-.-.....---.---------------| 50,000,000 3% | 6 months 27 days___..-_-| 100 
PUB. T1067... 2225 _...------| 40,000,000 3% | 7 months 2 days_. 100 
DIE: Ss MOBS isn ccc cncnedetiinns ‘omens 55, 000, 000 3.80 | 8 months____- . | 100 
RE ANS 6 Bacco bt kdeeccwipeasb bassin | 50,000, 000 3% | 6 months 14 days_- | 100 
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FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS CONSOLIDATED 


DEBENTURES ISSUED 











Debentures issued during each of the fiscal years ended June 80, 1953-56 and the 
1st 11 months of fiscal year 1957 
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on 9-month 
| Average | Annual | debentures 
Period ; Amount ; term | rateof | during period 
lOnonths} | ‘cost® [ee 
| | . 
| High Low 
| | 
ot see a , ee 
| j 
Fiscal year ended June 30— | 
DER Sitnidenn wep toiwhednhnenas onceesaneccss--) $1,054 470,000 | 8.3 2.41 | 22.85 2.15 
NN neti sectabianacteiednucpenaichernawenwcknns 1, 060, 990, 000 | 8.0 | 2.17} 3.10} 1.90 
PP sbicckawamesetehais ie nian oaaaidmmdine died 1, 046, 330, 000 | 8.6 1.69 | 2.25 1.30 
iat diacimtienstdarintinnembatwakzensacnnt 1, 050, 150, 000 | 8.6 | 3.08 | 3.65 2.40 
11 months ending May 31, 1957__.--.---.-.-------- | 1,092, 200, 000 | 8.1 | 3. 78 4.00 3. 30 


| \ | 
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1 Includes dealers’ commissions of 0.10 percent per annum, 
26-month debentures. 
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9-month debentures issued during the months of May 1953-57 





———EE 


| Annual 
Month Amount | rate of 
| cost! 








albcemened cenneiciieaeigiiasiandiaen 


emis ts 8 sch ics ---------| $80,065,000} 2 
May 1954._.---- Ssiedoiglinse desdiicen aniherehp~adissi:tedieaic tala i leeddecinall 1. 
I Sop nsonee nani deoseaccahchesu.-densicdsctoeeaediabaanacul sn 2. 25 
May 1956... -- 51, 650, 000 | 3. 
May 1957..---------- 66, 000, 000 4. 


1 Includes dealers’ commissions of 0.10 percent per annum. 





SHORT-TERM RORROWINGS 


Mr. Toorett. Now, when it comes to the short-term borrowings 
each month, the Federal intermediate credit banks go into the market 
and sell debentures ordinarily of 9-month maturity. I know that 
Mr. Miles can tell you what they have had to pay for each of a number 
of months now, and he can give you that information right now. 

Senator Russexiu. All right, sir. 

Mr. Mixes. The last sale of 9-month debentures, which were sold for 
delivery the first of May, cost 4 percent—the 3.90 rate and 10 points 
commission—which is the regular commission to dealers for handling 
the securities. 

To go back into the history of our costs, I can give you some of the 
figures. 

Pin August 1954, the cost of 9-month debentures was 1.30. In Au- 
gust 1955, the cost was 2.40 for 9-month debentures. In August 1956, 
9-month debentures cost 3.50 . 


INTEREST RATES TO BORROWERS 


Senator RusseLL. Have there been any increases in the interest that 
the borrower pays ? 

Mr. Mixes. Before the increases in cost of money, a typical lending 
rate for production credit associations was 5 percent. It was a typical 
rate that the associations charged. 

We have a breakdown as to the number of associations charging 
various rates of interest, as of January 1 this year, by districts. I 
could give you that if you desire it. 

Senator Russet. I wish you would furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Mires. Yes, sir. 
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PCA interest rate as of Jan. 1, 1957! 
| | aan ad ae ~ ~ | _ | ~ | 

S x # & 8 8 5 = = os | So ) ee 

pani, iat; 2) 87 8s 848 2 Ce eee 

District eo) 8.4 842181 E818 Se ee 

3m = \w or) \ 2 = w iow \ & 

Z ei/eseil/s};S;};Ssilicec]/s}/se]/F]ea 
| an 

Springfield - -- 34 | 1 33 
Baltimore - mi 5 1 29 | | WE 
Columbia 87 1 53 | Ye | 21 
Louisville _- 4() 3 4 32 1 — 
New Orleans -_.- 26 | 1 ‘ 24 | 1| a 
St. Louis 45 1 9 4 1 29 | 1 | , 
St. Paul 54 3 33 14 | 4 
Omaha 40 2 2 | 95 | 1 
Wichita ___ 41 2 5 1 30; 1) 2}. . 
Houston__. 36 1 3 pce | -2 
Berkeley __- 29 2 5 11 | Ma bi acl 
Spokane 2_____ 30 2 5 3 ll | 7 | 1] l 
Total__- 498 




















| Based on latest reports to FCA. 
3 There is some question 9n the Spokane distribution, 1 association may have a 7\% rate. 


RANGE OF INTEREST RATES 



































Senator Russetit. I would also be interested to know what was 
the lowest interest rate and what was the highest, if you have that. 

Mr. Mires. As of that date, 5 percent was the lowest reported rate. 
There were 9 associations out of the 498 at that time that were at the 
5 percent rate. The highest at that time was 7 percent. 

Since that time, we have a report of 1 association, which is in 
Texas, I believe, that is charging 8 percent. 

Senator Russett. Even at that, that puts the local association 
under an even greater squeeze for its operating costs, is that not 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Mites. Yes. 

Senator Russe... I suppose the increase in volume of lending, 
though, takes care of that / 

Mr. Mies. Well, not entirely. 

As a matter of policy, the intermediate credit banks have been 
operating on less than a normal spread for these recent months, due 
to this high cost of money, and the production credit associations 
have also been operating at less than normal spread, in order to re- 
duce the total interest cost to the farmer. 

The intermediate credit banks are now just a little more than 
breaking even in their operations. The production credit associa- 
tions’ earnings for 1956 were about half what they were in 1955. 
That was despite a larger volume of business. 

Senator Russeiti. And a higher interest rate? 

Mr. Mies. Yes, and a higher interest rate. But it was due to the 
narrower spread on which they operate. 


ADMINIISTRATIVE CONTROL OVER LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 





Senator Russevi. Of course, you audit those local associations. 
you exercise any control over their costs / 

Mr. Mites. Do you mean over their costs of operation ? 

Senator Russeii. Yes. 


Do 
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For example, do you exercise any control over what they pay the 
manager? You must have some limit. 

Mr. Mixes. Yes. 

Senator Russet. You would not let them pay the manager $15,000 
in a weak association, would you ? 

Mr. Mires. All of the salaries of production credit association em- 
ployees are subject to the approval of the district banks, the inter- 
suediinte credit banks. 

Senator Russet,. Senator Stennis, do you have any questions’ I 
did not know whether or not you wanted to question now, so I started 
right off. But before Mr. Miles makes his statement, do you want to 
go ahead ? 

CURRENT INTEREST RATES OF LAND BANKS AND PCA’S 

Senator Stennis. While we have these figures here, | would just 
like to ask something. 

You are talking about 5 percent. Is that your current rate of 
loans ¢ 

Mr. Mixes. No, sir. That was before this cost of money started 
increasing. It was before that. It was rather typical. 

Senator Srennis. I thought you said you were making loans at 
> percent. 

Mr. Mites. Before the increases in the cost of money during the 
last year or so, the production credit associations were making loans 
at 5 percent, most of the associations, in the range of 5 or 514 per- 
cent. 

Senator STENNIS. What are they charging now / 

Mr. Mires. As of January 1 of this year, 1957, 300 of them were 
charging 6 percent, one was charging 6.25 percent, 81 were charging 

percent, 1 was charging 6.75 percent, and 52 were charging 7 
percent. 

Senator STENNIS. Where were they located / 

Mr. Miies. Most of those charging 7 percent were in Texas, sir. 

Senator Srennis. All right. 

Mr. Mines. Next to Texas was the Columbia district. Texas had 
25 of those and Columbia had 21. 

Now, on the down side from 6 percent, there was 1 charging 57, 14 
charging 5.75 percent, 40 were charging 5.5 percent, 2 were charging 
0.25 percent, and 6 were char ging 5 percent. 

Senator Russeii. | do not see how they can operate if they had 
to borrow, unless they had a big reserve of their own. 

Senator SrenNis. Are you ‘talking about individual loans to 
farmer now, Mr. Miles # 

Mr. Mites. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is what I want to know about. 

Mr. Mires. The associations pr irging these lower rates generally 
lave a relatively large volume relatively large loans. : 


tne 


LOAN 





REPAY MENTS 


Senator Srennis. What is the situation with respect to the produc- 
tion credit associations repaying their loans? Have most of them 
repaid the Government their loans 
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Mr. Mites. Yes. Over 90 percent of them have, sir. 

Mr. Tooretn.. They repaid the Government’s capital. 

Senator Srennis. I mean the capital. 

Mr. Toorett. Yes. 

Mr. Mires. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Going back to the subject of the real estate hold- 
ings of the farmers, you said the figure was $9 billion in 1955, and 
$9.8 billion at the end of 1956. 

Do you have the figures for a few more years available, say, when 
the war was over, in 1945? 

Mr. ToorrtL. When the war was over, the farm mortgage debt of 
the United States was approximately $5 billion . 

Senator Stennis. That was the very low point. 

Senator Stennis. The liquidation during the war was tremendous, 
was it not? 

Mr. Toorety. Yes; it was. 

Senator Srennis. I recall that. 

You might say that was a new starting point in 1945. 

Mr. Tooreti. That is right. It started up immediately after the 
boys started getting back home from the service and began taking 
over from the older fellows. It went up fairly steeply, and then in 
the last few years, say, 4 or 5 years, it went up at even a more rapid 
rate. 

Senator Srennis. Can you tell me when that debt will start bearing 
these new interest rates? 

Just as a general proposition, can you give me an idea about that? 

The land-bank loans are rather long-term loans. 

Mr. Toorexit. Most of them are from 20 to 35 years, Senator Stennis, 
The land-bank loan that was made, let us say, 2 years ago, for 35 years, 
is going to bear the 4-percent rate, until maturity. All but 3 of the 
districts were at 4 percent until just a year ago. 

I have the most recent figures on that now. 

There are two districts in which the land-bank interest rate is 5.5 
percent, 1 in which it is 4.5 percent, and all the rest of them, the other 
9, are at 5 percent. 

When a land bank makes a loan, regardless of the term of years, 
whether it is a Joan for 10, 20, or 35 years, that rate holds for the full 
term. 

Senator Stennis. Now, referring to the land banks, most of them 
have also paid out their Government obligations, have they not? 


REPAY MENT OF GOVERNMENT CAPITAL 


Mr. Toorety. They finished paying the last of the Government cap- 
ital in 1947 and have been completely owned by their local associations, 
which are in turn owned by the farmer-borrowers, since 1947. 


RESERVED MINERAL RIGHTS 


Senator Srennis. It isan amazing thing. That Federal land bank, 
in New Orleans, covers the area where I live. They were bankrupt 
themselves, but they took some oil Jand and now they are in a situation 
where you might say they are rich. They have a lot of land on which 
they have reserved the mineral rights. 
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Mr. Tooretu. It has been very helpful to the New Orleans bank. I 
think that their income from oil pays about 75 percent of their current 
operating expenses. 

Senator Russeit. They just take it over, is that it? 

Mr. Toorett. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. They would just take over and foreclose the mort- 
gage, and then when they sold the land, they reserved half the min- 
eralrights. That was back in the early thirties. 

Someone challenged that in the Supreme Court, claiming that they 
did not have the authority to sell it, that it was not a loan function 
to reserve the mineral rights when they went to resell it. 

Senator Russeii. Do the insurance companies do that, too? 

Senator Stennis. I do not know personally as to that, but I know 
the land bank did that on a large scale. It had far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

I will not question any more now. You probably want to get along 
with your statement. 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL LOANS TO FARMERS BY TYPES OF LENDERS 


Senator Russetx. There is one thing I want to express my surprise 
about here. That concerns this table that you furnished here, which 
shows the amcunt of loans to farmers and the percent of the total 
held, broken down by types of lenders, in the United States. 

It shows that individuals and others getting money on non-real- 
estate loans comprised the largest single group. 

Mr. Toorett. That is right. 

Your merchants’ credit comes in that category, Senator Russell. 

Senator Russeii. Of course, every little grocery store in the coun- 
try towns was a credit-supply house 30 years ago, and every one of 
them went broke. I did not know there was a great deal of credit 
supplied to farmers from individual sources. 

Mr. Tooretu. Yes. 

Senator Russenu. That is a surprising figure to me. 

Senator Srennts. What are you reading from, Senator Russell ? 

Senator Russeii. On page 7 of their explanatory notes, under the 
non-real-estate loans. 

I realize that individuals make money on real estate loans, but I did 
not know that the old credit supply factory was still operating. 

Senator Stennis. It is still in business. 

Mr. Tooretn. You see, there is the local machinery dealer. 

Senator Russeii. There is local credit there. 

Mr. Toorert. Any type of local credit; there is the machinery 
dealer, grocery man, feed and seed man. 

Senator Russeiti. And your automobile paper. 

Mr. Toorriu. Yes. 

Senator Srennts. Because he endorsed it, you count it as an indi- 
vidual loan. They just endorse that paper and then some credit 
agency takes it over, is that correct ? 

Take, for example, an automobile paper. 

Mr. Tooreti. That is certainly true of automobile paper and some 
farm machinery paper. But a great deal of that which is extended to 
farmers by merchants, I think is not so handled. 
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LIQUIDATION OF FEDERAL FARM MORTGAGE CORPORATION 

Senator Russeiy. When are you ever going to get through liquidat- 
ing the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation ‘ 

Mr. Toorrit. The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation has had a 
very interesting history. It has returned all but $10,000 of the capital 
which the Government subscribed to it back in 1933. 

Senator Russet. Is that the principal ? 

Mr. Toorretn. Yes. 

Then it has paid dividends into the United States Treasury of some- 
thing in excess of $137 million. It has remaining assets something in 
the neighborhood of $10 million of notes which are held by the 12 Fed- 
eral land banks, resulti ing from the bulk sale 2 years ago of the remain- 
ing assets—loans and contracts of the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration to the land banks in the respective districts. 

The land banks gave notes for that, all of which will be liquidated 
within another 8-year period. 

Then the other type of asset which the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration has is mineral rights, acquired in the foreclosure of Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation’s commissioner loans in the 1930's and 
1940's. 


DISPOSAL OF MINERAL RIGHTS 


Congress, about 6 years ago, passed a law which provided that the 
F ederal Farm Mortgage C orporation would have until September 7, 
1957, this year, to dispose of those mineral rights and that they should 
make every reasonable effort to get the present owners of the surface 
rights to acquire the subsurface rights and connect them up. 

We made a very real effort to do that. There were about 18,000 
of these mineral rights. About 6,000 of them have been purchased 
and connected up, purchased by the surface owner, who was given a 
preference. 

Most of the remaining 12,000 are in areas where there is no mineral 
activity or very little mineral activity. 

it is amazing how many farmers are not willing to give even a 
dollar and undertake a little title expense, in order to get that sub- 
surface right. We are offering any number of these for sale at one 
dollar, and we are making a real effort to get that transferred. 

We are making that eifort because the ‘law provides that, come Sep- 
tember 7 this year, any of these that have not been transferred to the 
present surface owners, shall be turned over by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to the Department of the Interior. They would go back 
to public domain. 

Well, that simply means that the Department of the Interior, the 
general land office over there, will have to keep track of these things 
and administer them for maybe all time to come. 

We think that it is entirely sound, of course, to try to get those 
rights into private hands. 

Senator Russety. Do you think that the man on the land in most 
instances is unwilling to spend $12 or $15 to get that cloud removed? 

Mr. Toorenti. It would seem so. 

Senator RusseLy. Of course, you would not expect to have that 
situation on the land after minerals have been found. 

Senator Srennis. Anywhere around where there is a strike. 
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Mr. Toore... If he is down in your country, that is quite something 
else, Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. Not vet. 

Has some of this land already gone to the Department of the 
Interior ¢ 

Mr. Toorett. No. None of it goes to Interior until the expiration 
date of September 7. 

Senator Stennis. I thought maybe it accrued on certain dates. 

Mr. Toore.L. No. 

Senator Russett. The budget language is to the effect that the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation be authorized to spend its as- 
sets for administration. 

Mr. Toorrny. Yes. 

Senator Russert. Will that be necessary after the first of April? 
Do you have other assets ¢ 

Mr. Tooretn. You see, the 12 Federal land banks continue to serve 
s agents for the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, and they are 
the ones who are handling these transactions in the matter of transfer 
of mineral interests. They do make a charge to the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation for time which offici: als of the land bank and of 
the national farm loan associations devote to this purpose. 

Those claims are paid out of accrued income to the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation. 

Mr. Ritter, would that be an accurate statement / 

Mr. Rrrrer. I think so. 

Senator Russeti. How much does that amount toa year, Mr. Ritter / 

Mr. Rirrer. I do not believe we have a figure on it, but when Sep- 
tember comes there may be as many as 10,000 or 12,000 conveyances. 
They will be recorded, and the Corporation will pay the recording 
fees and similar expenses. 

Senator Russein. Will that finally liquidate the assets of the Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation ? 

Mr. Rrrrer. When the minerals are disposed of, that will take care 
of all assets. There may still be some claims, though, because the 
Corporation has sold many properties in instances where they war- 
ranted title, and it is possible that a claim might rise even in the 
future on one of those warranties. 

Senator Russet,. You do warrant your titles: do you not? 

Mr. Rrrrer. On some of the private sales, ves. 

Mr. Tooreit,. Then, Mr. Ritter, there will also be assets, these notes 
from the individual land banks; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Rrrrer. From the land banks, they hold notes payable on June 
30, spread over a period of 9 more years, I believe. They will be 
payable, of course, according to their terms. 

Senator Russeti. All right, Mr. Miles; you may proceed with your 
statement now. 
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INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 
Mr. Mires. This statement provides information concerning the 
functions and operations, together with the related financial require- 


ments, of the 12 Federal intermediate credit banks. 
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Effective January 1, 1957, the production credit corporation in each 
farm credit district was merged in the Federal intermediate credit 
bank, the merged bank assuming the added responsibility of supervis- 
ing and supplying assistance to the production credit associations 
which heretofore were supervised by the production credit corpora- 
tion. With minor exceptions, all assets, liabilities and functions of the 
corporations were transferred to the credit banks. 

Each bank operates under the direction of a district board of direc- 
tors, subject to examination and general supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration. All interest costs and operating expenses of 
the banks are paid out of their corporate funds. 

Although the production credit corporations and intermediate credit 
banks were maintained as separate corporate entities through Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, for comparative purposes all budget schedules have been 
prepared as though the merger had occurred on July 1, 1955. 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 


Our organization and functions are as follows: 

The Federal intermediate credit banks, which were established by 
the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923, serve as banks of discount for 
agriculture and do not make loans directly to individuals. These 
banks are an increasingly important factor in furnishing a continuing 
supply of short- and intermediate-term credit to finance farmers and 
stockmen. 

They discount agricultural and livestock paper for, and make loans 
to, local financing institutions, including production credit associa- 
tions, agricultural credit corporations, livestock loan companies, com- 
mercial banks, and other similar financing institutions, with their 
endorsement. 

Since the effective date of the 1956 act, no loans may be made directly 
to farmers’ cooperative associations except associations engaged in 
making loans to farmers and stockmen for agricultural purposes. 

The credit banks are the only source from which the 497 production 
credit associations borrow to meet the credit requirements of their 
stockholder members, and more than 90 other agricultural credit organ- 
izations finance most, if not all, of their agricultural loans by borrow- 
ing from or rediscounting paper with the banks. 

In order to more effectively utilize surplus cash which arises from 
time to time in the farm credit system, the intermediate credit banks 
were authorized by the Farm Credit Act of 1956 to make loans to, 
and to borrow from, Federal land banks as well as the banks for 
cooperatives. 

As of January 1, 1957, the functions of the production credit cor- 
porations in supervising and providing leadership to production credit 
associations were transferred to the credit banks. 

The merger of the production credit corporations in the credit 
banks not only simplifies the organizational setup of the farm credit 
system, but will result in improved credit service to agriculture and 
increased efficiency and economy of operations. 

However, the maximum benefits to be derived from the merger may 
not be realized until after the new setup has been in operation for 
several years. 
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LENDING OPERATIONS 


Now as to our lending operations. 

The banks’ volume of business is governed primarily by the demand 
for credit which, in turn, is a reflection of general agricultural and 
economic conditions, volume of agricultural production, the level of 
production costs, crop yields, prices of agricultural commodities, and 
other factors over which the banks have no control. 

The volume of credit extended by the banks has increased sharply 
during the past 10 years. The $1,965 million of credit extended in 
fiscal year 1956 was greater than in any prior year in the history of 
the banks except 1952, and was more than twice the amount of credit 
extended in 1946, 10 years earlier. 

The 1958 budgets of the banks are based upon an estimated loan 
volume of $2,164 million, which is an increase of $199 million, or 10 
percent over the 1956 volume. 

The number of individual loan transactions—advances and repay- 
ments—handled by the banks in 1956 was the largest in their 33-year 
history and further increases are expected in 1957 and 1958. 

Continued high farm operating costs in relation to the level of com- 
modity prices, together with unfavorable growing conditions in some 
areas, tend to maintain credit needs at a high level. 

Next may I tell you about our financial requirements. 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


The paid-in capital of the Federal intermediate credit banks, to- 


gether with accumulated surplus reserves, constitutes the capital base 
upon which they finance their lending operations. Lending funds are 
obtained by the banks through the issuance and sale to the investing 
public of consolidated collateral trust debentures and by other bor- 
rowings, and thus do not affect Treasury expenditures. 

Liability on the part of the United States Government for the deben- 
tures and other obligations of the credit banks is expressly denied in 
the law. No Federal intermediate credit bank may have outstanding 
at any time debentures or similar obligations in excess of 10 times its 
surplus and paid-in capital. 

With the increased capital resulting from the merger on January 
1, 1957, it is expected that the system’s peak debt-to-capital ratio will 
not exceed 6 to 1 in the foreseeable future. 

The Government’s capital investment in the Federal intermediate 
credit banks and production credit corporations at June 30, 1956, was 
$91,935,000, consisting of $89,235,000 oF paid-in capital and $2,700,000 
of paid-in surplus. This $2,700,000 of paid-in surplus was supplied 
to four of the banks out of the $40-million revolving fund and was 
returned to the revolving fund in the United States Treasury on 
December 31, 1956. Retained earnings of the banks and corporations 
combined amounted to $63,347,824 on June 30, 1956. 

As of January 1, 1957, upon merger of the production credit cor- 
porations in the credit banks, the banks had total net worth of $150,- 
471,704, consisting of $87,405,000 of class A stock held by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration on behalf of the United States 
and $63,066,704 of permanent surplus, no part of which may be dis- 
tributed as patronage refunds or dividends. This does not include 
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subscriptions by production credit associations to class B stock in the 
banks or any payments received thereon. 

Under the provisions of the 1956 act, the associations are required, 
within 60 days after January 1, 1957, to subscribe to class B stock in 
the credit banks in the total amount of approximately $13.1 million, 
of which one-third is to be paid at the time of the subscription, one- 
third by January 1, 1958, and the remainder by January 1, 1959. 

Most of the associations filed their required class B stock subscrip- 
tions as of January 1, 1957, and made their initial payments as of that 
date. The entire amount of the first installment, $4,371,510, had been 
paid prior to the end of February 1957. 

Class A stock is to be retired over a period of years out of the pro- 
ceeds of purchases by production credit associations of class B stock 
in the banks and from net earnings of the banks, after which the banks 
se be wholly owned by the production credit associations. Net 

sarnings of the banks will be distributed as patronage refunds in the 
feet of class B stock to production credit associations and participa- 
tion certificates to other financing institutions. 

Pursuant to the Farm Credit Act of 1956, the Federal intermediate 
credit bank revolving fund of $40 million, which was established in 
1934 to provide additional capital to the Federal intermediate credit 
banks if needed, will be increased eventually to $70 million as the last 

$30 million of the Government’s investment in class A stock of the 
banks is retired. 

The next subject in my statement is the supervision of production 
credit associations. 


SUPERVISION OF PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


On January 1, 1957, there were 498 production credit associations 
making short- and intermediate-term loans to farmers and ranchers in 
the continental United States and Puerto Rico. This number has 
since been reduced to 497 through consolidation of two associations. 
These associations operate through approximately 1,100 field offices 
in addition to the headquarters offices and make loans amounting to 
about $114 billion annually. 

Each of the 12 intermediate credit banks is responsible, under the 
law, for the supervision of the associations in its district. This super- 
vision covers all phases of the associations’ activities and is carried 
out largely through the banks’ officers and employees working with 
directors, officers, and employees of the associations. 

The banks place particular emphasis upon sound and constructive 
credit service to farmers and ranchers, efficient and economical opera- 
tions, adequate capital and reserves, and an adequate training program 
for association personnel. 

Among the important phases of the supervisory responsibilities is 
the administration of rules and regulations prescribed by the Farm 
Credit Board of the district governing lending policies and practices. 
Within limitations preser ibed by law, as to the maximum liability of 
a borrower to an association, and except for loans to individuals having 
certain official relationships to the association concerned, each produc- 
tion credit association has authority to make loans upon the approval 
of its loan committee. 
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As provided in the regulations, such excess and official loans require 
the further approval of the bank or its board of directors and, in 
some instances, the Farm Credit Administration. 

The law requires that each production credit association shall be 
examined at least once each year by examiners designated by the Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration. Examinations of accounts, 
records, and financial assets are made by examiners employed by the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

The outstanding loans of each association are reviewed and classified 
as to quality by employees of the intermediate credit bank of the dis- 
trict who are designated for that pape by the Governor. 

These credit examinations include a careful review of credit policies 
and practices followed by the sanbclatisiie with special attention to 
weak loans as well as any unsound or ineffective credit and collection 
practices. Thus, the credit examinations ordinarily made by em- 
ployees of the banks serve not only to complete the overall examina- 
tions of the associations, but they provide an effective means by which 
the banks are able to carry out an important phase of their supervisory 
responsibility and at the same time to render helpful assistance and 
ouldance to the associations. 

The cost of examinations of the PCA’s is assessed against and paid 
by the associations. 

The Federal intermediate credit banks carry out their supervisory 
work with production credit associations largely through employees 
especially trained in agricultural credit and in other phases of associ- 
ation operations. 

In addition to assisting associations in maintaining sound and con- 
structive lending policies and practices, the banks advise with and 
assist association directors, officers, and employees in such matters as 
efficient and economical management and operating procedures, effec- 
tive safeguards for funds, maintenance of necessary accounts and rec- 
ords, and building strong membership relations. 

Among other things, the banks are responsible by law or by regula- 
tion for prescribing minimum surplus requirements for associations, 
approving dividend payments, prescribing interest rates, regulating 
investments, and approving compensation of association personnel. 

The banks also recommend to the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration any needed changes in association organization 
papers, bylaws or regulations, investment of additional capital out 
of the revolving fund available for that purpose. and the retirement of 
Government capital from any association which has resources avail- 
able therefor. 


OTHER FINANCING INSTITUTIONS 


Now let me tell you about our relationship with other financing 
institutions. 

Although the law places no explicit responsibility upon the inter- 
mediate credit banks for supervising the operations of financing 
institutions other than production credit associations, they maintain 
close contact with all institutions to which they extend credit. Peri- 
odic examinations of agricultural and livestock credit corporations 
are made by the banks to determine their financial condition and the 
quality of their loans and discounts, as well as to see that they adhere 
to the terms of their agreements with the banks. 
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CREDIT PROBLEMS FACED BY BANKS 


Next I discuss credit problems faced by banks. 

The cost-price squeeze has made it necessary for many farmers and 
stockmen who had been able to operate with their own cash resources 
to turn to banks and other lenders for loans to finance production 
costs and has made it more difficult for others to pay their obligations 
out of current income. 

Extensive areas, especially the range livestock section of the South- 
west, have for several years suffered from drought; others have 
experienced destructive floods and other adverse conditions, resulting 
in low yields and partial or total crop failures. 

The reduction in net farm income resulting from these and other 
unfavorable developments has created difficult credit and operating 
problems for the banks and associations in their endeavor to assist 
their borrowers in working out of their difficulties and maintaining 
their loans on a sound basis. Farmers and stockmen who are in a 
seriously extended debt position will require several years of more 
favorable conditions to recover. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Now our administrative expense. 

The administrative expenses of the 12 banks for the fiscal year 1958 
are estimated at $3,375,000, which amounts to only three-eighths of 
1 percent per annum on the average loan volume of the banks. 

The amount requested represents a decrease of $201,000 from the 
$3,576,000 available for 1957, after including provision for a contribu- 
tion of $151,200 to the civil-service retirement fund not heretofore 
required to be paid by the banks. 

The 1958 estimate includes provision for the salaries of 412 officers 
and employees—in net man-years—or an average of about 34 per bank, 
compared with 453 man-years of personal services estimated for the 
current year. Thus the 1958 budget provides for a decrease of 41 
employees and $239,000 in salary cost for the system. 

Other expenses are estimated at $38,000 more than in 1957, includ- 
ing the $151,200 contribution to the civil-service retirement fund. 
All expenses of the banks are paid out of their income and not out 
of funds appropriated from the Federal Treasury. 

In view of the increasing volume of agricultural paper that the 
banks are being called upon to handle and the economic conditions 
presently facing agriculture, with their resulting credit problems, the 
$3,375,000 budgeted for administrative expenses for 1958 is believed 
to be the minimum amount needed to enable the banks to continue 
to maintain their lending operations on a sound and constructive 
basis and to carry out effectively their newly acquired supervisory 
responsibilities over production credit associations to see that the sys- 
tem continues as a source of sound and dependable short- and inter- 
mediate-term credit for farmers and stockmen. 


FARM CREDIT RENEWALS 


Senator Russety. You do on occasion discount the paper for com- 
mercial banks, do you not? 
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Mr. Mites. Yes, sir. We have authority to do that. 
As a matter of fact, no commercial banks on the mainland are using 
the facilities of the intermediate credit banks directly at this time. 
The Baltimore bank does discount some paper from commercial banks 
in Puerto Rico. 
REFINANCING OF LOANS 


Senator Russett. Have current farm conditions, farm income re- 
ductions, brought about any considerable extension and renewals and 
refinancing of these loans? 

How much of it is repaid by refinancing instead of dollars? 

Mr. Mixes. For the “fast 2 years, approximately 25 percent of the 
loans made by production credit associations were renewals. 

Let me explain that a portion of that consists of planned renewals, 
where a farmer buys a typical item and it is realized at the time he 
buys a tractor, for instance, that it will take more than 1 year to repay 
the loan. 

Is is planned at the time that he makes the loan that a portion of 
that capital purchase will be renewed. 

Senator Russeii. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Stennis, do you have any questions? 

Senator Srennis. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

On that previous question, would that be counted as new business 
each year ¢ 

Say that the man has made a loan for $3,000 in 1 year and has 
renewed $2,000 of it the next year. 

Mr. Mites. These figures that we give you on loans made do include 
renewals. Our business is broken down between old members and 
new members. 

Of course, new members are those coming into the association 
for the first time for loans. 

But our figures on loans made include renewals as well as new 
money. About 25 percent of it for the past 2 years has been renewals. 

Senator Srennis. I have no further questions. 

Thank you. 

Senator Russet. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

I want to commend you again for being the first people to come 
in here to ask for a reduction in your administrative expenses for 
the year 1958. 

Mr. Tooreti. I hope, sir, that we will be able to do that again when 
we come back before you a year from now. 

Senator Stennis. Is your loan program working out about the way 
you expected it to work out? 

Mr. Tooretn. Yes, Senator Stennis. We are very happy about 
the way it is working out. 

As a matter of fact, I might say that we just ended at noon today 
a meeting of the intermediate credit bank presidents from the 12 
districts. All of them expressed a great deal of satisfaction at the 
way the program is working out. 

Senator Srennts. I am certainly glad to know that. 

There was a little apprehension in my part of the country about 
that bill, and I am glad you gentlemen have been able to come in 
and straighten me out on it. 
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Mr. Tooreiy. I think, Mr. Williams, one of your men down there, 
was very helpful and was very much in favor of this. 

Senator Srennis. I believe that those that objected did so largely 
because they did not understand it. 

Mr. Tooreti. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Let me also commend you for the way you have 
worked this out. 

Mr. Tooreri. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Russeiy. We will recess at this time until 10:30 tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 15 p. m., Thursday, May 9, 1957, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Friday, May 10, 1957.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1958 


FRIDAY, MAY 10, 1957 


UNITED STaATEs SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Russell, Stennis, Young, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
RESEARCH ON GRAIN 
RUST PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENTS OF DONALD G. FLETCHER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; AND EUGENE B. HAYDEN, ASSOCIATE 
SECRETARY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russet. The committee will come to order. 

We are glad to have you gentlemen here this morning. Do you all 
have statements ¢ 

Mr. Fiercner. Yes, Senator; there are four of us who would like 
to make statements. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the interest of my 
organization and the members of the National Grain Improvement 
Council, whom Mr. Dallas Western of the Quaker Oats Co., and myself 
represent, in the cereal and forage crops research program of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is well known to you all. 

This year, in accordance with the convictions of our groups, we 
believe it to be in the best interests of the country not to request any 
increases in the budget for cereal crop research. This action is taken 
in spite of our sincere conviction that progress in several areas of crop 
research is suffering trom lack of small, but very important, allotments 
of funds. 

COOPERATION OF CONGRESS 


In the past 8 years, Congress has been very cooperative in working 
with us to strengthen some of the more important weak spots in the 
Federal crop research field. Our reports to this committee have always 
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been factual and our requests are based on minimum requirements, 
The many industries we represent hope for and urge maximum effi- 
ciency and economy in Government expenditures as evidenced by our 
present presentation. However, sometimes the old adage about being 
pennywise and pound foolish can be applied to Government as well as 
business. 

Please be assured we are equally interested as you are in prevent- 
ing unnecessary expenditures. At the same time, Government has 
become so big and impersonal that we find it necessary to call your 
attention to specific problems which we feel are being neglected b 
the Department of Agriculture. These problems concern the Nation 
as a whole and many of your own constituents. 


INTEREST IN CEREAL AND FORAGE CROPS AND SOYBEANS 


We are particularly interested in the cereal crops—corn, wheat, 
oats. barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, sorghum, the forage crops, 
and soybeans. These are among the principal crops which occupy 
63 percent of our crop acreage “and have an annual value of $71, 
billion. Among the industries that carry on any research, 1 percent 
of sales is a very conservative a for their investment in their 
research and development work. 1 percent of the farm value of 
the crops just mentioned would be $75 million. This is about 10 
times as much as is now being spent by the combined research pro- 
grams of the States, industry and the Federal Government on pro- 
duction research of these crops. We feel that in the near future the 
Federal Government should invest not less than one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent of the total farm value of the cereal and forage crops on basic 
and applied production research. This would mean present ap- 
propriations for this purpose would be increased about five times. 


LONG TIME INVESTMENT 


Tt is unnecessary to tell this committee that research of this kind 
is a long-time investment. Results in many cases cannot be expected 
in less than 10 or 15 years. Most of the major research programs 
are continuous and need expanding because of the changes in farm- 
ing methods, consumer demands for certain crop characteristics, 
quality changes and urgent need for better understanding of soil 
micro-organisms and the whole relationship of our crops to the many 
types of soils on which they are grown. The headaches of crop sur- 
pluses today have nothing to do with the need for research work 
which probably will not pay off for several years. Our need for 
answers to crop production problems may be cr itical with our rapidly 
increasing population 10 or 15 years from now. 


EFFECT OF CURTAILMENT OF ALLOTMENTS 


Any curtailment of present allotments would drastically hurt most 
of the research projects now operating. Research funds cannot 
be turned off and on as many nonresearch appropriations without real 
harm being done to the research program involved. We urge that 
under no consideration will you permit the present appropriations 
for crop research to drop below last year’s figures. The money in- 
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volved will not greatly affect the present budget, but lack of even 
small sums to individual research projects on our food, feed, fiber, 
and oil supplies may very well cause real hardship to producers, 
processors and consumers in future years. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR EMERGENCY PROJECTS 


We emphasize again, we do not recommend any increases for cereal 
crops in the present budget, except 2 emergency projects, 1 emergency 
project on rust for $25,000 and the second emergency project on rice 
for $45,000. 

These will be enlarged upon later. 

We believe these emergency projects can be financed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture fron funds within their operating 
budget. 

NEED FOR CROP KESEARCH EXPANSION 


We strongly urge your cooperation in calling the attention of the 
United States Department of Agriculture to the need for expansion 
in the field of crop research not later than next year. Between 
$500,000 and $600,000 is needed to strengthen weak spots in this work 
on cereal crops and forages. We hope to have these increases in the 
budget next year and will welcome your help in this respect. 

We would like to compliment you on your splendid cooperation in 
mi aking possible substantial expansion in the cereal crops and forage 
research fields during the past 8 years. Frankly, the research pro- 
oram of the Agricultural De ‘partment in these areas was grossly inade- 
quate in 1950. Only with your help and at the instigation of outside 
interests, like ourselves, has this situation been improved. We are far 
from where the first-rate nation should be in this respect, but real 
progress has been made. 


NATIONAL SEED-STORAGE FACILITY 


Bids for the national seed-stor age facility in Ft. Collins, Colo., will 
be let this month. This is a major building accomplishment and a 
real forward step in our national longtime crop-improvement 
program. 

In spite of the lack of scientists to fill research positions in all State, 
industry, and Federal spots, we feel the Agricultural Research Service 
has made real progress in obtaining exceptionally qualified men to 
(ill most of the positions created by the additional funds Congress has 
provided. W hether the good research men of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service can be held in the face of more attractive salary induce- 
ments by the States is questionable. This matter needs serious study. 


PROGRESS OF BARBERRY ERADICATION PROGRAM 


The barberry eradication phase of the rust control program has 
made excellent progress. Approximately 500 million rust-spreading 
barberry bushes have been destroyed. E arly local ca in the 
Western States except near the few remaining barberry bushes are a 
thing of the past. More than 90 percent of the million square miles of 
territory in the 19 States of the eradication area is now on a mainte- 
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nance basis. We intend to suggest a reduction in the appropriation 
for this most important and suce essful plant disease-control project 
within the next 5 years. 

We, of industry, thank the men of this committee for your helpful 
and understanding attitude toward the long-range but vitally im- 
portant research programs of the Federal Government. We pledge 
you our continuing help in providing factual information regarding 
the progress or failure of the United States Department of Agr icul- 
ture in the plant disease and insect pest control programs and in crop 
research on regional and national problems. We also pledge you that 
every effort will continue to be made to encourage the several States 
and private industry to increase their participation in this field of 
research. 

We appreciate the opportunity you have given us to bring this 
matter to your attention. 

Thank you very much, and are there any questions that you might 
have / 

Senator Russeitit. Thank you. I think it would be well for you to 
complete your statements before we ask questions. 

Mr. Fiercurr. Thank you. May I introduce Mr. Eugene Hayden, 
who is with me in the Rust Prevention Association. He has had 5 
years of research experience under Dr. Stakman, who is a world 
authority on rust. I think some of the matters that he will bring 
to your attention on the results of research as a result of your co- 
operation in providing funds will be of interest to you. 

Mr. Hayden. 


Senator Russett. You may proceed. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Haypenx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
agriculture and in biology nothing is so certain, yet unpredictable, as 
change. Changing plant disease and insect pest problems, and even 
changing crops make it imperative that research be continued to in- 
sure our ability to meet future as well as present crop production 
problems. 

Many factors determine the acreage of crops grown. The financial 
return per acre in comparison with other possible crops, the avail- 
ability of disease and insect resistant varieties well adapted to climate 
and existing production practices, acreage restrictions and the soil 
bank all have i important effects. 


VALUE OF RESEARCH 


Marked changes in crops, crop varieties and ee practices 
have resulted from research. Seventy percent of the Nation’s crop 
acreage is now sown to varieties unknown 20 years ago; 90 percent 
of the wheat acreage, 86 percent of the corn, 92 percent of the oat and 
83 percent of the barley acreage are seeded with varieties not in exist- 
ence in 1935. In the case of flax, about 98 percent of the ac reage is 
seeded to varieties released to growers within the last 15 years. These 
new varieties, superior in one or more respects to those they nek wed, 
have reduced the hazards to crop produc tion of diseases, insect pests, 
and even weather through earlier maturing varieties which have per- 
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mitted the northward acreage expansion of hybrid corn and soybeans. 

Improved varieties and crop production practices have raised per 
acre income of farmers by lowering per unit production costs. The 
cost of producing corn, for example, when yields of 26 bushels per 
sere result is $1.71 per bushel, but only 85 cents per bushel when yields 
ot 74 bushels per acre are realized. 


SOURCE OF PRODUCTION FIGURES 


Senator Youne. Where do you get these figures ? 

Mr. Haypen. Those figures are figures for North Carolina, and 
were furnished by the agronomy pene in North Carolina. 
These figures are also from North Carolina, presented just for an 
example. They would vary slightly from area to area because of 
differences in local cost of farming operations, seeding costs, soil 
preparation, and so forth. Further, in North Carolina, if all recom- 
mended fertilization and improved production practices were fol- 
lowed, and yields per acre raised to expected levels, the net profit from 
corn, grown in North Carolina for example, could be raised from $12 
million to more than $50 million annually even if acreages were regu- 
lated so that total corn production was not increased. 


ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF INCOME 


Research leading to the development of suitable alternate crops such 
as the soybean has provided farmers with additional sources of income. 
Soybean production in 1935 totaled slightly less than 50 million 
bushels. Last year more than 450 million bushels were produced. 
Long-time research to select early maturing, nonshattering hybrids 
made possible much of the recent expansion of soybean acreage. 

A serious potential threat to soybean production in the North Cen- 
tral States, where 82 percent of total United States production is con- 
centrated, is the soybean cyst nematode recently discovered in Tennes- 
see, Missouri, and Arkansas. Found in North Carolina in 1954, but 
known previously in Japan, Korea, and Manchuria, this destructive 
plant pest poses a real challenge to regulatory workers, nematologists, 
and plant breeders. How w idely distr ibuted this plant pest is has not 
been completely determined, nor is the manner in which it gained 
entrance to the United States known, but with increases in amount and 
speed of international travel, our crops are being subjected to a con- 
stantly increasing barrage of introduced plant pests. 

Opportunities for the introduction of new pests have increased 
markedly. 

According to United States Department of Agriculture figures, the 
number of aircraft inspected at international ports of entry last year 
increased 62 percent in comparison with 1947, the number of vessels 
increased 23 percent and the number of vehicles 156 percent. The 
interception of nearly a quarter of a million lots of unauthorized 
plant material last year gives an idea of the magnitude of the task 
of maintaining our defenses against the constant threat of introduced 
plant pests. 


NEED TO DEVELOP NEW VARIETIES 


The testing in foreign countries of crop varieties and breeding lines 
trom the United States against new diseases and insect pests, or viru- 
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lent races or strains of plant diseases, not known to be present in the 
United States, is a safe procedure which helps insure against future 
devastating crop losses. With the eventual introduction of such 
diseases or insect pests into the United States a distinct possibility, 
such tests permit plant scientists to determine the nature of the plant 
pest, to devise control measures, and in cases where breeding resistant 
varieties is feasible, to begin the 12- to 15-year process of incorporat- 
ing such resistance into commercially acceptable varieties. An out- 
standing example of recent worldwide testing program is the recent 
exposure of United States cereal breeding lines and varieties in Inter- 
national Rust Nurseries to dangerous rust races present in other 
countries. The rapid and widespread movement of cereal rust spores 
by the wind makes it too dangerous to bring these virulent rust races 
to this country for testing purposes. Last year the International 
Spring Wheat Rust Nursery was grown in 24 countries of the world. 

Rust losses due to race 15B of wheat stem rust, prevalent and 
destructive in the United States since 1950, were extremely light in 
1956. The bulk of the hard Red Spring wheat acreage in central 
portions of the spring wheat area is now sown to Selkirk wheat. The 
rapid development, testing, and increase of four new durum wheats, 
Langdon, Ramsey, Towner, and Yuma, was an outstanding accom- 
plishment by plant scientists. Seed of these wheats was increased 
from a few kernels in 1952 to more than 2 million bushels available 
for seeding this spring—enough to seed the prospective 1957 durum 
acreage. The extensive acreages of these new bread and durum 
wheats, although resistant to most biotypes of 15B, can be attacked 
by new, more virulent biotypes of 15B and of several other races. 
These potentially dangerous races, present in the North Central States 
last year, are a constant threat to these wheats. It is impossible to 
predict, however, when these or other races may increase and become 
destructive as race 15B did in a single crop season. 

Concentrated acreages of crop plants and of varieties with disease 
resistance from the same or similar sources makes the rapid, yet un- 
predictable, increase of new virulent races or even new diseases pos- 
sible. The most extensively grown barley variety in the North Oois 
tral States, Kindred, has been damaged by a complex of leaf attack- 
ing diseases in recent years. Virulent races of crown rust, recently 
discovered in Florida and Georgia, are a serious threat to extensive 
acreages of commercial oats and to breeding lines now being de- 
veloped which derive crown rust resistance from similar parental 
varieties. 

Continuous research, maintained on an adequate scale, is necessary 
to insure our ability to cope with new races of presently important 
disease, new diseases or new insect pests. Needed too are basic studies 
on drought resistance, winter hardiness, and the development of meth- 
ods to accurately determine the quality characteristics of agricultural 
crops in early generations of breeding programs. A reserve of tech- 
nology gained through crop research will permit the Nation’s agricul- 
ture to adjust rapidly to whatever changes occur. 

The members of this committee have shown a keen interest and 
understanding of the long-term nature and needs of crop research. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to discuss these mat- 
ters with you. 
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Senator Russety. We are very glad indeed to have heard you, Mr. 
Hayden. 


STATEMENT OF DALLAS E. WESTERN, DIRECTOR, GRAIN DEVELOP- 
MENT AND AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS, THE QUAKER OATS CO., 
REPRESENTING GRAIN IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 





CONTROL OF DISEASES 





Mr. Fiercurr. May I introduce Mr. Dallas Western of the Quaker 
Oats Co. 

Mr. Western. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a very short statement to make. 

During the past several years, Mr. Donald G. Fletcher, executive 
secretary of the Rust Prevention Association, located in Minneapolis, 
Minn., and myself, have appeared several times before this subcom- 
mittee. Our purpose has been to point out the needs for additional 
research to control diseases which have so seriously affected not one, 
but practically all, of our cereal crops in this country. The research 
investigation for the control of these diseases is a part of the duties 
in the Section of Cereal Crops and Diseases of the United States De- 

artment of Agriculture. 

Fortunately, our scientists were keenly aware of the new destructive 
diseases, and in many cases, have had the material to breed for resist- 
ance. Even with the limited personnel, much progress has been made 
in the development of disease-resistant varieties, and also with su- 
perior grain characteristics; but they did not have the personnel or 
the facilities to cope with the entire situation. 

It was not feasible, even if funds had been made available, to 
initiate a program to take care of all of our grain-improvement prob- 
lems in a single year, or even 5 years. It takes time to obtain and train 
scientists. We therefore proposed that the program be initiated on 
a small scale and expanded anually. You have been very cooperative, 
and have provided some additional funds each year. Even in such 
a short time, great progress has been made. We cite the breeding of 
new varieties to control destructive rusts of spring wheat and oats, 


which will contribute hundreds of millions of dollars to the Nation’s 
economy. 


























APPEARANCE OF NEW RUSTS AND FUNGUS DISEASE 














While some diseases have been controlled, others have not, and many 
new races of rusts and other fungus diseases are appearing constantly. 
While the disease problems have demanded immediate attention, 
there are other fundamental problems which need immediate improve- 
ment. Just to mention a few, there is need for a greater degree of 
winter hardiness and the development of superior varieties for pas- 
ture, silage, and forage in oats. There is a need for additional study 
on drought resistance in practically all of our cereal crops. Then too, 
there is a clamor for improvement in nutritional value and quality in 
practically all of our cereal crops—particularly in protein and the 
essential amino acids. When personnel and equipment are made 
available, many of these improvements can be incorporated into our 
grains by plant breeding techniques. 
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STRENGTHENING EXISTING PROGRAMS 


At the moment, we are, however, confronted with the all-important 
problem of strengthening our existing programs. It should be given 
priority, as the need in this respect is critical. Additional funds are 
needed for salary increases of existing research personnel, and also 
for starting salaries. Men trained for pursuits other than agriculture 
are being paid salaries far above those in agricultural research. A 
terrific tragedy has already hit us at our agricultural institutions, 
According to the United States Department of Health, Education, 
and W elfare, the total enrollment in all United States land- -grant 
colleges and State universities between 1950 and 1956, has increased 
30 percent, but in the divisions of agriculture the enrollment has de- 
creased 33 percent. Equally serious is the fact that enrollment in our 
graduate schools, where our research scientists are trained, is also 
affected. oc men with doctors’ degrees are becoming available to 
fill all of the vacancies at our agricultural institutions, experiment 
stations, inoluding the USDA. We must immediately raise the salary 
scale of our research scientists in agriculture. 


COMPETITION FOR SCIENTISTS FROM INDUSTRY 


Our bright men graduating from our agriculture colleges today are 
being offered more money to go into industry and other pursuits of 
agriculture than men who obtained doctors’ degrees are being offered 
in our State experimental stations, our agriculture instruction, and 
in the USDA, as you know, with a doctor’s degree in science they 
start out in the USDA on the GS-9 at $5,400. 

To proceed, in these few moments we have tried to point out some 
of the progress made. in our cereal crops, with the additional funds 
which you have provided during the last 3 years. Furthermore, to 
mention the many serious problems facing us if we are to maintain or 
5 In accordance with the idea that was initiated 3 years ago 

f advancing slowly, and in view of present critical needs for strength- 
ening the existing program, in the way of salaries and equipment, ‘and 
ior the expanded work in nutrition and other physiological studies, 
it would demand new funds amounting to between five and six hundred 
thousand dollars. This to cover work on cereal rust research: oat 
research; corn research: sorghum research; soybean research; rice 
research ; and buckwheat research. 

These are the needs. However, in view of the present wave of 
economy which is sweeping the country pertaining to Government 
spending, we are willing to forego these increases for the coming 
year, but. hope sincerely ‘that no cuts will be made on what we now 
have. Thank you very much for your support and your continued 
efforts help us in these programs. 

Senator RussetL. We are glad to have the result of your expendi- 
tures and observations. 
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Texas Rice IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF M. W. MAURITZ, VICE PRESIDENT, GANADO, TEX. 
NEEDS FOR RICE RESEARCH 


Mr. Fiercuer. May I introduce Mr. M. W. Mauritz, vice president 
of the Texas Rice Improvement Association of Ganado, Tex. 

Mr. Mavritz. Mr. Chairman and Senators, let me say first that the 
Texas Rice Improvement Association is a group of farmers who have 
joined together to help further the work of our experiment station on 
rice. We felt that it was not getting enough funds and it needed a 
little help, so we formed this group to work with the experiment 
station on research problems. 

The rice industry recognizes the need for economy in Government 
by eliminating unnecessary expenditures, but past appropriations for 
agricultural research have always been at an extremely low level. 
This is false economy. 

The cost of conducting agricultural research has advanced as have 
all other costs. There has not been a corresponding increase in funds 
appropriated for this work which is so vital to agriculture. 


INADEQUACY OF FUNDS FOR RICE RESEARCH 


For the past decade various segments of the rice industry have been 
aware that Federal and State funds were grossly inadequate for 
carrying out the minimum requirements of rice research. In an at- 
tempt to remedy this situation the rice industry has given considerable 
financial assistance to the rice experiment stations located in the four 
major rice growing States—Arkansas, California, Louisiana and 
Texas. The major portion of this support has been by the farmer. 
In Texas alone the rice industry has, over a period of years, contrib- 
ute in excess of $60,000 annually to the Texas rice experiment station. 

Industry support is an essential part of the research programs of 
the rice experiment stations and every effort is being made to maintain 
the present level of financial support. However, in view of the reduced 
income of the rice farmer, some reduction in industry support is 
inevitable. Rice farmers depend heavily upon the research programs 
of the four rice experiment stations. At the present time essentially 
all varieties of rice grown in the United States have been developed 
by 1 of the 4 rice stations. Rice farmers have benefited in many 
other ways from the research findings developed but there are a 
number of major problems facing the rice industry today which can 
be solved only through intensified research. 

The rice breeding programs at the rice experiment stations are at 
present in serious need of increased operational funds. This has been 
brought about by the increased demand for improved varieties by 
the farmer, the miller and the processor. Only a small amount. of 
Federal funds are available for the maintenance and support of this 
work aside from salaries of the technicians. 
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PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


The rice industry is in need of: (1) earlier maturing varieties which 
will reduce the water requirements of the crop and allow greater use 
of land for grazing and other uses; (2) shorter, sturdier-strawed 
varieties which will stand up for combining under the adverse weather 
conditions peculiar to the rice growing regions. The inclement wea- 
ther which occurs during harvest results in heavy losses when rice 
lodges. The shorter, sturdier varieties are needed to reduce these 
losses to a minimum; (3) varieties with improved processing and 
cooking properties of rice have become increasingly important as new 
processes of using rice have been developed and expanded. The quick 
cook processes, baby foods, breakfast foods, canned soups, to name 
a few, require rice of specific properties. One of the leading varieties, 
Century Patna 231, and one for which there is no substitute from the 
farmers’ standpoint, is unsatisfactory for all of the processes men- 
tioned; (4) rice varieties resistant to diseases for which there are no 
known control measures. Straighthead, a disease which causes near 
total losses under certain soil conditions can be controlled by growing 
resistant varieties. Only a few of the leading varieties have this 
resistance. Leaf spot diseases cause minor damages at present, but 
most varieties are susceptible and this problem could become serious. 
Kernel smut frequently causes serious damage but the mode of infee- 
tion or life history of the disease has not been determined. Stem 
rot occurs in rice and little is known concerning means of control and 
so far highly resistant varieties have not been found. Rotten neck 
or blast was a serious disease a number of years ago but in recent 
years it has not been serious. Present day varieties are not resistant 


to rotten neck. This disease could again become a serious pa 


unless resistant varieties are developed. Parasitic nematodes have 
recently been found in Texas and Louisiana which are a potential 
threat to rice. So far there are no known control measures available. 


HOJA BLANCA DISEASE 


A very serious rice disease, Hoja Blanca, has recently developed in 
Cuba and several South American countries. This disease is causing 
widespread damage and if it should spread to the United States and 
were to cause losses similar to those experienced in Cuba and elsewhere 
the rice industry of this country would be in jeopardy. At present 
the disease has not been identified nor has its mode of infection been 
determined. Work should be intensified to determine the cause of this 
disease and develop means of control. There is some evidence that 
some varieties are resistant to the disease, but unfortunately American 
varieties appear to be susceptible. 

It should be kept in mind that inasmuch as there are only four rice 
experiment stations in the United States, scientific work on rice is 
extremely limited when compared with other crops. Even though 
rice is a major world crop, very little research is being done in other 
rice producing countries of the world. Consequently, our industry 
has to rely solely on work conducted in the United States. 
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SPECIFIC 





PROPOSALS FOR INCREASES OVER BUDGET 


In conclusion, any consideration given by this committee is appre- 
ciated. After proper consideration it is ho ed that the committee will 
see fit to favor an Increase of not less than $50. 000 for the lines of work 
now being conducted at the 4 rice experiment stations, and an addi- 


tional $50,000 for studies to determine control measures for the Hoja 
Blanca disease. 


Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Russett. Thank you. 

Senator Young. 

Senator Younc. May I ask about the $100,000 which you are re- 
questing in the last part of your statement. Would that be over and 
above the budget ? 

Mr. Mavurirz. Yes,sir. That is in addition, Senator. Of course, 
the reason for this Hoja Blanca was that it was a new thing that 
has come out and a lot of that money has to be spent in foreign 
countries because they do not feel that they should teing it here to 
study it. It is more or less on an emergency suipeeticatea that we 
are asking for the $50,000. 

The other $50,000 is to meet a problem that we are having a lot of. 
To us it is more major than even Mr. Western stated a while ago. 
That is our salaries. We are losing technicians one after the other. 
In our experiment station in Texas we have even had to supplement 
salaries and one thing and another to get them to stay. We feel that 
this $50,000 would take care of that supplement. That would give us 
enough to keep our technicians. 

Senator Youne. I want to commend the witnesses here today for 
the very excellent statements they have presented. I do not know 
of more valuable information that comes to this committee than that 


information which comes from you people who are so familiar with 
the problems of the average farmer. 


NEW VARIETIES OF WHEAT 


Mr. Fletcher, I believe it is fair to say that 90 percent of all the 
wheat grown this year is of varieties that were not in existence except 
inexperiment stations 15 years ago, is that right? 

Mr. Fiercuer. That is right. 

Senator Younc. These new varieties are being developed continu- 
ally. New diseases attack the grain to the extent that you would be 
out of business if it were not for this type of research. I want to com- 
mend you for the reasonableness of your approach. In recent years 
you asked for increases that were justified and this committee has 
granted them. This year you are foregoing any increases because of 
the urgent need to balance the budget. For the most part, you are 


willing to live within the budget but you hope to get additional 42 


propriations next year and I “hope and feel sure that they will 
granted. 


NO INCREASES SINCE 1950 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may T ask a question and be cer- 
tain that I understand this point. You say that your program here 


inrust prevention has not shared in any of these increases to agricul- 
tural research since 1950? 
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Mr. Fiercuer. Not exactly, sir. The Department of Agriculture 
has not put any increases in their budget requests for rust research 
or crop production research on any of the cereal crops since 1950, 
with 1 exception of $50,000 for oats. The only additional moneys 
obtained have been as a result of our testifying and your providing 
additional funds for this research. 

Senator Youne. Those were earmarked funds. 

Senator Stennis. They did not allot any of their requested in- 
crease to these programs. 

Senator Younec. We have always had to have earmarked funds. 

Senator Stennis. What reasons do they give? 

Mr. Fiercuer. I do not know. 

Senator Younc. To the people in our area this is the most im- 
portant research of all. 

Senator Russe... Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. [ want to ask a question of Mr. Western. You 
ended your statement by saying that you hoped there would be no 
reductions here. Were you referring there to the budget figure? 
You said you hoped there would be no ¢ cuts in this program. 

Mr. Western. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. You mean no decreases in what the Budget Bu- 
reau recommended ? 

Mr. Western. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. I believe that is all I have. 

I want to ask Senator Young if he said that 90 percent of all the 
wheat grown tod: ay was from varieties not in existence 15 years ago. 

Senator YounG. That is in North Dakota. The v ariety did not 
exist. except in the experiment. stations. That is how rapidly these 
varieties come into use and disappear. Rust-resistant durum vari- 
eties were developed within the past 5 years, however. 






EXTENT OF RESEARCH IN RICE 


Senator Srennis. You say you have no rice experiments going on 
anywhere in the world by countries other than the United States! 

Mr. Mavrrrz. It is very small. There are possibly 1 or 2 countries 
that do a little work but most of the time our technicians are doing the 
work for them over there too. 

Senator Srennis. You appear merely for the Texas group, but. this 
whole program is very much the same, is that correct? We grow a 
little rice in Mississippi now. 

Mr. Mavrirz. Yes, sir. We are appearing, of course, for all of the 
group of the rice area. 

Senator Russet. We are glad to have heard you, gentlemen. 

The Chair also received a statement from Mr. Joseph L. Alioto, in 
behalf of the Rice Growers Association of California in support of 
this item. That will be printed in the record at this juncture. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 











BY JOSEPH L. ALI0TO, 







GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
Spectra CouNSEL, May 8, 1957 





STATEMENT OF RICE 





The Rice Growers Association of California is an agricultural cooperative of 
approximately 1,500 producer members. This organization is vitally interested 
in increasing the 1958 fiscal appropriation for the rice project of the Agricultural 
Research Service. The proposed increase amounts to $50,000. The rice project 
has exptrimental stations at Beaumont, Tex.; Crowley, La.; Stuttgart, Ark.; 
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and Beltsville, Md. The 1956-57 budget for the Biggs, Calif., station was $3,600. 
It is obvious that this is but a token. Yet, we request that the proposed increase 
for this station be the modest sum of $6,900 and that the balance of $43,000 be 
apportioned among the other stations in approximately the ratio of their present 
budgets. 

There is one matter upon which research cannot be delayed with impunity. 
At present, there is a serious crop infection in Cuba and Venezuela. It appears 
to be a virus disease, possibly transmitted by an insect. This disease dwarfs 
and yellows the plants to such an extent that no seed is produced. There is no 
known resistant of commercial variety to this decision. We believe United 
States rice varieties are vulnerable. Some study is presently being made, but 
we feel that an increased budget is necessary to expand existing research in order 
to secure adequate information on rice diseases. 

I am authorized to state that the request for this modest increase in funds for 
rice research is supported by the entire rice industry in California; and in 
addition, by the Rice Journal of New Orleans, La.; by the American Rice Growers 
Cooperative Association of Lake Charles, La.; by the Texas Rice Improvement 
Association of Beaumont, Tex.; and by the Rust Prevention Association of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

We are mindful of the necessity of keeping the general budget within reasonable 
limits. Nevertheless, it is clear that this is a very modest proposal that has 
been long overdue. We shall be gtateful for whatever consideration can be 
given this request. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Russety. The Chair also offers the statement of Mr. George 
D. Riley, AFL-CIO representative on red-meat inspection. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. Ritey, AFL-CIO Leersiative REPRESENTATIVE, ON 
ReED-MEAT INSPECTION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Last year, the Nation celebrated the 50th anniversary of the inauguration of 
Federal meat inspection. 

The process of such inspection has become one of the built-in, accepted features 
of American life as a primary protection to the householder, the consumer in 
general, and his family. 

Any tendency to let up on such inspection could only be viewed as relaxing 
of the safeguards the American citizen has learned to expect and has full right 
to receive. 

The AFL-CTO, joining with its affiliated union, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America, is privileged to present its views in 
support—not only of red-meat inspection on an ordinary basis—but to call for 
additional inspection facilities and personnel wherever and whenever the need 
is indicated. 

In our opinion, that need now is indicated. The AFL-CIO is the largest seg- 
ment of consumers anywhere to be found in the world. As an important repre- 
sentative union, both of members employed in the industry and as consumers 
themselves, the meat cutters are ably qualified to present their case for the need 
of inspection personnel. 

There is in the budget an item for $1,212,000 with which to provide almost 
200 additional inspectors whose services, in the opinion of the administrative 
agency, are needed and which need we fully endorse and support. 

Some of the main centers of population, including Newark, Milwaukee, Los 
Angeles, Cincinnati, Houston, Kansas City, Fort Worth, and many other centers, 
are without full complements of inspectors. Sick leave, annual leave, and other 
ordinary factors entering Government employment necessitate full inspection 
crews at all times when the industry workload and the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s judgment so dictate. 

The United States is a protein-consuming nation, meat being the greatest source 
of such nutrition. Curtailment of technical and veterinary personnel will not 
add to the public consciousness of physical well-being, if the Congress fails to 
endorse the $1,212,000 item and the full budget of $18,718,000 for the Meat 
Inspection Service during the coming year. 

Unfortunately, there are those who would ignore the fact that the United 
States will have a population by 1970 of 200 million, and that the crop of infants 
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is increasing as never before. In addition, these same so-called economizers 
at the same time the population is expanding would have services at the Federal 
level curtailed except for their own pet projects. 

Further, the great increase in the sales of baby foods, of which meats are an 
important part, likewise are being ignored by these economizers. Meat is more 
and more in demand and, as droughts force meat animals onto the market for 
processing, dependent upon the capacity of the Inspection Service, this calls 
continually for intelligent planning which the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and its affiliated forces simply cannot understand. 

The AFL-CIO readily and wholeheartedly adds its statements of approval to 
this budgetary item in order that there may be more Government stamps of 
“U. S. inspected and passed” affixed to the carcasses intended for ultimate 
consumption. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY 


Senator Russevy. The next witness is Mr. Richard P. White, execu- 
tive vice president of the American Association of Nurserymen. 

Mr. White, you may proceed. 

Mr. Wurre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, last year 
this committee took emergency action in which we were interested, 
concerning three items very important to us. I have followed the 
progress of the activities of the Department of Agriculture on those 
three items throughout the year. One is the Mediterranean fruit- 
fly in Florida. I have been down there on two occasions, and I can 
personally report that that program is coming along in very fine shape. 


EGYPTIAN MOTH PROGRAM 


The other action which this committee took had to do with the 
Egyptian moth eradication program in the Northeast. I have been 
very close to that throughout the year, and that program, too, is 
progressing very rapidly and very satisfactorily, in my judgment. 


INSPECTIONS AT PORTS OF ENTRY 


The other action that was called to mind by the previous witness 
was in regard to some additional appropriations you made available 
last year for baggage inspection and other types of inspection of agri- 
cultural commodities at our ports of entry. That has helped ma- 
terially in reducing the risk of the introduction of further pests from 
Europe and other countries 

This prepared statement, which I will now read into the record, 
with your permission, Mr. Chairman, will be a brief one. It will 
concern itself only with requested appropriations for the conserva- 
tion-reserve program of the soil bank. 

The record has been made in hearings before the Senate and House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Interior Department and 
the House Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Agriculture De- 
partment. There are four considerations I would like to call to your 
attention. 


Vw we 
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TREE SEEDLING PRODUCTION 








1. On page 708 of the hearings in the House on the Department 
of Interior appropriations, a table was inserted by the Department 
of Agriculture showing the distribution of funds to States for tree- 
seedling production. The total expenditures approved for all States 
for expansion of State nursery facilities is given as $4,514,874. 

On page 133, part 5, House Committee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, this data by States is presented in con- 
junction with the acreage signed up for tree planting, also by States, 
as of March 15,1957. This data also originated in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the data being on these large charts, 
which I am sure the committee has available. I will leave one here 
just for your files, Mr. Schafer. That is the annual report which is 
required by the Soil Bank Act of 1956, which came to the Hill on 
March 29. 

An examination of this table, copies of which are attached to this 
statement which I am now reading, shows no correlation between the 
allocations of Federal funds to the States for the expansion of State 
nursery facilities to produce seedlings and the actual acreage signed 
up for tree planting for 1956 and 1957. The estimates of the needs 
for trees in most States have obviously been grossly in error. 

2. The table referred to shows that approximately 80 percent of 
the demand for tree seedlings is in 8 Southeastern States, including 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 

In this morning’s mail I receive from the Department of Agriculture 
some preliminary data in regard to the tree-cover or conservation- 
reserve signup for trees as of April 15, less than a month ago, and, 
while 80 percent on the March 15 table is in these 8 Southeastern and 
Southern States, this extra month of signup does not change the 
picture very materially. Eighty-three percent as of April 15 are 
signed up in those eight Southern and Southeastern States. 

3. With the exception of this group of States, commercial taxpaying 
nurseries will be able to meet any foreseeable demand for tree seedlings 
for soil-bank use. 

I have testified on the other side of the Capitol before the House 
Committee on Agricultural Appropritions to the effect that com- 
mercial nurserymen are not in a position, in my judgment, to supply 
the seedlings that obviously now are going to be needed in these eight 
Southeastern States, but we are in the position to supply the seedlings 
needed in the rest of the country, which, after all, is only 17 percent 
of the total. 























SURVEYS OF 





COMMERCIAL NURSERIES 








A recent survey in the State of Michigan, for example, conducted 
by the State department of agriculture, showed a total of 88 million 
conifer seedlings now growing in the commercial tree-seedling nurser- 
ies. These ranged from 1 year to 4 years of age. Based on a 3-year 
seedling, this would amount to an annual output of approximately 30 
million 3-year-old seedlings. Michigan, from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture data, has been allotted $181,475 for a new 
nursery, and the acreage signup in that State is 1,944. This average 
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will require less than 2 million tree seedlings, or about 7 percent of 
the production of the commercial nurseries of the State. 

That figure must be corrected in view of this new information re- 
ceived this morning. That State now has 4,708 acres signed up, which 
will take approximately 14 percent of the commercial nursery pro- 
duction in that State. 

Minnesota, in another survey of commercial nurseries producin 
tree seedlings—22 in number—reported sales in 1956 of 3,650,000 aid 
production for 1957 of 6,311,000 of which 3,700,000 are conifers. The 
seedling production capacity of these 22 commercial nurseries with 
present facilities is 30 million annually of which 14 million would 
be evergreens. ‘This State has 5,472 acres signed up for tree planting 
in the soil bank which will require 5,500,000 tree seedlings, less than 
the 1957 production in commercial nuresries and only 18 percent of 
their present productive capacity. 

There again, this figure will have to be modified to meet the new 
data received this morning. The State has now approximately 10,000 
acres signed up for the soil bank tree planting practice which will take 
approximately 10 million seedlings, which will be approximately one- 
third of our present productive capacity in the commercial nurseries. 

Other examples could be reported. 

With the exception of the eight States enumerated, commercial nur- 
series are able to supply foreseeable soil bank demands. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF SEEDLINGS 


The fourth point I wish to call to your attention is this question that 
is repeatedly raised as to comparative prices of seedlings produced in 
Government subsidized nurseries and commercial nurseries. Refer- 
ence has also been made to reasonable prices. 

Naturally, commercial concerns are unable to compete in price with 
a government subsidized price. Commercial concerns must pay taxes, 
insurance, all their overhead, depreciation on equipment, sales costs 
and must have a small profit in order to stay in business to supply 
jobs for their employees. These costs the Government subsidized op- 
erations do not have. What constitutes a reasonable price is something 
which should be determined in a free economy by the operations of 
a free market. It isnot a price established by the yardstick of Govern- 
ment-produced commodities or services. The experience of commer- 
cial producers of tree seedlings in the plains areas selling direct to 
farmers has been, over many years, that farmers will first buy the 
older, more expensive grades of tree seedlings, since they know they 
are getting a product with a high rate of survival when the seedlings 
are transplanted. The price must be a reasonable one or volume sales 
would not be made. It has been testified before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations by a representative of the As- 
sociation of State Foresters, page 141, that representatives of the nur- 
serymen’s association have not been willing to admit that our “prices 
which range from $25 per thousand to $200 per thousand for seedlings 
would interest anyone in planting trees for forestry purposes.” Such 
statements are irresponsible. What age seedlings? What size seed- 
lings? What variety of seedlings? What grade of seedlings? With- 
out specifications nobody can identify the commodity referred to. 
Farmers have been buying treees from commercial nurserymen for 
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shelter belt, farm wood lot, soil conservation, and other similar pur- 
poses for many more years than the witness is of age, and at prices 
determined in a free economy at the market place. 

It is also stated by the same witness that “the average cost of seed- 
lings grown in State forest nurseries is about $8.50 per thousand.” 
There can be no such thing as an average cost of tree seedlings that is 
realistic. There are so many different kinds of seedlings grown in 
these nurseries and so many different ages that are used in different 
parts of the country depending on climatic factors, that any average 
figure can be grossly misleading. Wherever an average figure such 
as this is presented, it is just like saying that the average cost of a 
suit of clothes is $50. We know some tailormade suits cut from ex- 
pensive material have a retail price of $200. There are not many of 
these high-priced suits compared to the large number of suits that 
sell at GOH to $30. 

Also, it must be always borne in mind that the $8.50 per thousand 
for tree seedlings produced in State nurseries has a double subsidy, 
1 from the Federal Government and 1 from the State. This subsi- 
dized cost excludes many items of cost that are absorbed or which do 
not occur in Government operations. It is not a cost that can be com- 
pared with costs of commercial production. 


OPPOSITION TO FUNDS FOR TREES IN SOIL BANK 


In this budget, we understand a total of $6,500,000 of soil-bank 
money is asked for the following purposes: $500,000 for further 
expansion of State nurseries to produce seedlings for soil-bank needs; 
$4,500,000 to “advance” to the States to cover cost of production of 
seedlings: $1,500,000. to one technical assistance to the States. 
It is our position that the $500,000 requested for further expansion 
of State nursery facilities is not needed. With the exception of the 
Southeast and South, the State allocations of $4,514,874 also were 
not needed to meet the “anticipated” demand for tree seedlings which 
has not developed. 

For this same reason it is our position that the $4,500,000 “ad- 
vance” to the States for production is not needed. With the limited 
foreseeable demand for soil-bank trees, of course with the exceptions 
that I have mentioned, why expand nurseries to produce seedlings 
for which there has developed no substantial requirements that pres- 
ent facilities cannot meet ? 

And finally, there seems to be no need for technical assistance of 
the magnitude requested in this budget request. 

We respect fully urge that your considered attention be directed 
to the whole record in this matter. The action we are recommend- 
ing will reduce the 1958 expenditures by over $6 million, will remove 
the Federal Government from another area of direct competition 
with the taxpaying segment of American agriculture, and will not 
deny tree seedlings to. any farmer desiring “seedlings for soil-bank 
purposes. 

I appreciate and thank you, Mr. Chairman and members, for the 
opportunity of appearing before your committee. 

Senator Russet. Mr. White, what are you suggesting with refer- 
ence to the nurseries that have already been established ? 
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Mr. Wuire. There are some nurseries that are being established. 
I am sure of that. I get the reports. I would suggest in such cases 
that they be immediately stopped at this point. There is no use in 
wasting ‘the inv estment they have there but at least there is no need, 
I believe, Mr. Ch: uirman, for the great expansion outside of the South 
and Southeast for these nurseries that money has been allocated for. 

Senator Russeiy. Considerable money has already been allocated 
and I assume that some of it has been spent from the soil-bank funds 
for which no specific appropriation was made, but the bill authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to use the commodity credit funds, 
Have some of those funds not already been allocated ? 

Mr. Wurre. That is the question for which I have been seeking the 
answer from Agriculture, but I have not received the answer. 

Senator Russety. If those funds are in process of being expended 
it seems to me that, despite the merits of your contention, it would 
be wasteful to stop the work where it is. 

Mr. Wurrer. It may be more wasteful in the future where you have 
this big facility established and no demand for the product. 

Senator Russetx. I think there is a certain measure of merit in 
your contention in certain areas of the country. It is one of the things 
that we have in many lines of business. 

Mr. Wuirer. I know that, sir. 

Senator Russeti. The Government, in trying to help some seg- 
ment of the people, will hurt a few in some other segments. 

Mr. Wurre. That is correct. 

Senator Russeti. Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. I have no questions. 

Senator Russeii. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. White, I understand that you do except 
these States that you named in the South and Southeast from your 
statement here. 

Mr. Wurre. That is correct and I so testified on the other side. 

Senator Stennis. The need is there and there is no plan for com- 
mercial nurseries so far as I know to meet that need, and you do not 
have any plans to meet that need now. 

Mr. Wurst. No. We quite underestimated the demand in the South 
and Southeast when we originally considered this Soil Bank Act in 
1956. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Wurre. On the other hand, the Department of Agriculture has 
seriously overestimated the demand in the rest of the country. We 
were both feeling our way along and we both made mistakes. 

Senator Stennis. Your nurseries in the South and Southeast have 
nothing in, in a large way, for seedlings anyway, have they ? 

Mr. Wurre. Not seedlings for this type of work; no, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Wurre. That isa correct statement, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I am very much interested in the philosophy and 
principle that you represent here, but I am from Mississippi and in 
my area we just do not have the private-enterprise nurseries that can 
meet this need, as I understand it. 

Mr. Wuire. You have some very fine nurseries down there, Senator, 
but not in this particular type of business. You are quite right. 
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Senator Stennis. They have just not specialized in that type. 
Mr. Wurre. That is right. 
Senator Russery. Thank you, Mr. White. 
We will next hear the presentation of the school-lunch program as 
iven by Mr. Harvey Allen, who is chairman of the American School 
Food Service Association legislative committee, Mrs. Ada Stough, 
the American Parents Committee, and Mrs. Richard G. Radue, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Who wishes to proceed first ? 


SCHOOL LUNCH 
AMERICAN ScHoor Foop SERVICE ASSOCTATION 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY ALLEN, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. ALLEN. I was about to defer to the ladies, but they speak faster 
than I do, Senator. 


Senator Russeiz. All right, sir. 

Mr. AtLEN. | have a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russert. You may proceed. 

Mr. Auien. My statement is very brief because I thought it unneces- 
sary to attempt to tell the chairman and the members present much 
about the school lunch program because I think they are well 
informed. 

Senator Russetu. We have attended these hearings for many years 
and have been enlightened by you for several years in this field. We 
are glad to have you proceed. 

Mr. Auten. I am instructed to express, on behalf of the more than 
10,000 members of the American School Food Service Association, 
our deep appreciation to the members of this committee for having 
consistently and convincingly demonstrated over the years your firm 
support of the principle of adequate Federal aid for the national 
school-lunch program since the benefits which the school-lunch 
program can extend to the schoolchildren of the Nation are de- 
mined by the means that are provided to carry on this important work, 
it necessarily follows that the substantial progress in improving and 
expanding the program that has thus far been achieved is due in a 
large measure to the fact that in each of the past 4 years this com- 
mittee has recommended a larger school-lunch appropriation than that 
contained in the departmental budget requests for those years. 

I know that the committee is too well-informed on the value of 
the school lunch program to the health and well-being of our chil- 
dren and to the agricultural economy of the Nation for me to need to 
reaffirm well-recognized and accepted truths. I know, too, that official 
witnesses have undoubteddly already adduced such a wealth of statis- 
tical data on the number of children served and the quantities of 
agricultural products consumed that it is not necessary for me to take 
our time to repeat such data, significant though they be. Similarly, 

know that you are well aware of the fact that the States and local 
communities, although increasingly hard pressed to meet the ever- 
mounting costs of school construction and operation, nevertheless 
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continue to bear their fair share of the cost of the school lunch pro- 
gram. I believe, too, that you realize that every dollar of Federal 
cash assistance for the school lunch program produces 4 additional 
dollars of expenditures for foods locally, under a program that has 
come to be regarded as one of the brightest examples of Federal, 
State, and local cooperation. Finally, I know that you fully recog- 
nized the importance of the school- funch program as the principal 
and best accepted outlet for the disposition of surplus agricultural 
products. For these reasons, I shall limit my remarks to a brief 
statement of the implications which the budget request for $100 
million has for the many thousands of local school-lunch programs 
throughout the Nation. 


REIMBURSEMENT RATES 


In 1947, the first year of operation under the National School 
Lunch Act, in only 7 States was the reimbursement rate for a com- 
plete meal less than the authorized maximum of 9 cents, and the 
average for the country was 8.7 cents. As the number of children 
participating in the program increased, the Federal appropriation 
had to be spread more and more thinly, with the result that the rate 
of reimbursement per meal grew smaller and smaller. By 1956, not 
a single State received suffic ient funds to pay the maximum rate, and 
the average for the country had dropped to 4.1 cents, or less than 
the cost of the half-pint of milk which must be included in a com- 
plete meal. During the same period that the rate of reimbursement 
declined more than 50 percent, the cost of preparing and serving a 
school lunch that meets required Federal standards rose more than 
50 percent. 

This year, thanks to the action of your committee, the downward 
trend in the rate of reimbursement was temporarily arrested, but if 
no more than $100 million is appropriated for 1958, the downward 
trend will resume, and at the present rate of growth in participation, 
the average rate of reimbursement next year ‘will fall below the level 
of 1956, to a new low of 4 cents or less’ per lunch. The inescapable 
effect of such a drop will be to force sponsors of school-lunch pro- 
grams to raise prices to children, to reduce the quality of the lunch, 
to restrict free lunches, and, finally, to limit participation. To the 
extent that such action becomes necessary, the important objectives 
of the school-lunch program are jeopardized. 

We realize that the Congress is deeply concerned by the increase in 
the Federal budget, and is determined to limit appropriations to those 
needs which cannot be deferred without compromising the national 
interest. We realize, too, that this committee has the responsibility 
for weighing the merits of the various claims for consideration which 
are made upon it, and for recommending in each case an appropriation 
which, in its best judgment, is both “warranted and feasible. We 
believe that the committee has full knowledge of the needs of the 
school-lunch program and is convinced that meeting those needs serves 
the national interest. To maintain the rate of reimbursement per 
lunch at the present level in the face of the anticipated increase in 
participation during 1958 will require an appropriation of $130 mil- 
lion. In order to carry out the purposes of the National School Lunch 
Act, we therefore respectfully urge the committee to recommend an 
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appropriation of at least $130 million for 1958. We are confident 
that every Member of Congress who has had the opportunity to observe 
for himself the value of the program to the children of his constituency 
will unhesitatingly approve such a recommendation. 

As always, it is a distinct privilege to be oo to appear before 
this committee to express the views of the highly dedicated group of 
people I have the honor to represent. Thank you very much for your 
unfailing courtesy and consideration. 

Senator Russety. We are always glad to have your views, Mr. Allen. 

Who is the next witness! Which of you ladies will proceed? 


AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT OF ADA BARNETT STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mrs. Sroucu. I thank you very much for the privilege of appearing 
again. I think I do not want to say we much because you know 
much about the school lunch program and all the facts and figures. 
What I want to say will relate to the so-called economy wave which 
has come upon the Congress. 

I would like to point out a little something about that and some- 
thing that I think you already know, and I do not have to labor the 

int, which is that money spent for children is not an expenditure 
but an investment in the future. 

I would like to relate what facts were brought out before the District 
Subcommittee which went into the whole business of school lunches 
and lack of school lunches in the District to hungry children. 

I went through all the records of the subcommittee and found some 
things to share with you. 


If I may just saw a few words on those three points, I will proceed. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RESOLUTION 


First of all, I think the economy advocates in the country seem to 
have lost sight of the wisdom of investing in the Nation’s future 
citizens and leaders. I refer specifically to the resolution passed by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce at its meeting held in Wash- 
ington in March, which commits the chamber to work for a cut of 
more than $835 million in the school lunch program. I cannot believe 
that the Members of Congress will take this suggestion seriously. 
Senator Russeii. I think there is not much likelihood of that. 


INADEQUACY OF FAMILY DIETS 


Mrs. Sroucu. My next two paragraphs are fairly obvious and relate 
to some fairly recent studies made on family diets in this country 
showing that, through statistics and charts, the family diets, taking 


the country as a whole, are still way below the minimum in require- 
ments of nutrition. 
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NUTRITIONAL ANEMIA IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


To come to what the District Committee found about the school 
children in the District of Columbia, in going over the transcripts of 
the hearings before Senator Morse’s subcommittee of the Senate Dis- 
trict Committee on the school-lunch program, I found a statement 
by Dr. Robert Parrott, of Children’s Hospital, that 3 percent to 5 

aoa of the children who go through its outpatient department 
ans nutritional anemia in severe degrees, and 10 percent of the chil- 
dren who are hospitalized have such severe anemia. The number of 
children so afflicted in a year that come to the attention of Children’s 
Hospital alone adds up to between 2,100 and 3,500. 

Dr. Daniel L. Finucane, Director of the Department of Public 
Health, testified that in the 3-month period January 1 to March 31, 
1,914 children passing through all the child health clinics were mal- 
nourished. 1,606 of them were from low-income families, but out of 
that number, 1,008 were from families who were not eligible for public 
assistance. 

When the doctor was asked by Senator Morse is a hot balanced meal 
once a day, such as a school lunch, would improve the state of health 
of these children, the doctor replied that it definitely would improve 
the 25 percent of the cases which are the worst and that it would be 
moderately helpful in about 50 percent of the remaining cases. As 
the hearing proceeded, it was developed that since there were from 
3,000 to 4, 000 malnourished known to the District of Columbia Health 
Department, a hot school lunch would be of decided benefit to about 
2,000 school children every day. 

In my next few paragraph I have quoted several well-known studies 
from the Florida Agricultural Department, the Florida State Board 
of Health, and the South Carolina Department of Agriculture, which 
show the relationship between the school lunch and the degree of 
nourishment of children. The fact that an average of 10 percent of 
the lunches served in the lunchrooms over the country are free lunches 
would indicate certainly to me that a portion of the children who 
may now be malnourished are now receiving some of the dietary re- 
quirements which they would not get if they were dependent on fam- 
ily diet alone. In addition to that, the school lunches help to keep 
healthy many millions more of children, so that I maintain that a 
good school-lunch program is an important factor in the healthful 
development of today’s children. Money spent on developing normal, 
healthy, productive citizens for the future is a good investment. The 
American Parents Committee urges continued | adequate support for 
the school-lunch program. 

We lend our plea to that of Mr. Allen for adequate appropriations 
for the school-lunch program. 

Senator Russert. Thank you very much. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON NATIONAL ScHooL LUNCH PROGRAM 


(By Ada Barnett Stough, executive director, American Parents Committee) 


I would like to relate my plea for strengthening the school lunch program to 
the economy wave which seems to have rolled in on the Congress. Economy and 
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efficiency in government are important. It is the duty of Congress to examine 
appropriation requests carefully and decide what is excessive and what is wise. 
In the process, however, it is important to maintain our sense of values. The 
point I would like to stress seems almost self-evident—drastic cuts in essential 
services for children are not economy. Money spent to improve the health, the 
education, and the general well-being of children is an investment which will 
pay rich dividends in the future. 

Some of the “economy” advocates in the country seem to have lost sight of 
the wisdom of investing in the Nation’s future citizens and leaders. I refer, 
specifically, to the resolution passed by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
at its meeting held in Washington in March which commits the chamber to 
work for a cut of more than $88 million in the school lunch program. I cannot 
believe that the Members of Congress will take this suggestion seriously. 

During the Nutrition Education Conference held in Washington during March 
by the Institute of Home Economics, a report of a study Was made by Faith 
Clark on family diet today. In that report are statistics and charts which 
show that although the diet of the average family is improving, it is still lacking 
in some of the nutritional requirements shown by the National Research Council 
to be necessary for health and proper development. 

‘amilies in the third highest income bracket come somewhere near to pro- 
viding necessary nutrients, but in lower income groups and in certain geographi- 
eal areas dietary deficiencies are significantly low. For instance, families with 
incomes between $2,000 and $3,000 a year were getting only a little more than 
half the calcium believed by the National Research Council to be needed; they 
were getting only about two-thirds the needed amount of ascorbic acid, and only 
87 percent of the needed protein. 

The hearings before the Senate District Committee on the setting up of a school 
lunch program in the District have brought out some interesting facts about 
the extent of malnutrition among lower income groups. In going over the trans- 
cript I find a statement by Ir. Robert Parrott of Children’s Hospital that 3 to 
5 percent of the children who go through its outpatient department have nutri- 
tional anemia in severe degrees, and 10 percent of the children who are hospi- 
talized have such severe anemia. The number of children so afflicted in a year 
that come to the attention of Children’s Hospital alone, adds up to between 2,100 
and 3,500. 

Dr. Daniel L. Finucane, Director of the Department of Public Health, testified 
that in the 3-month period January 1 to March 31 1,924 children passing through 
all the child health clinics were malnourished : 1,606 of them were from low in- 
come families, but out of that number, 1,008 were from families who were not 
eligible for public assistance. 

When the doctor was asked by Senator Morse if a hot balanced meal once 
a day, such as a school lunch, would improve the state of health of these children, 
the doctor replied that it definitely would improve the 25 percent of the cases 
which are the worst and that it would be moderately helpful in about 50 percent 
of the remaining cases. As the hearing proceeded it was developed that since 
there were from 3,000 to 4,000 malnourished known to the Health Department, 
a hot school lunch would be of decided benefit to about 2,000 schoolchildren every 
day. 

In 1940 the Florida Agricultural Department studied the effectiveness of the 
school lunch in improving the nutritional status of schoolchildren. The first 
examination found many malnourished children. For 5 years these children 
were served specially planned nutritionally adequate lunches. On the completion 
of the study the investigators concluded that the school lunch offers an effective 
means of raising the nutritional status of children. 

In 1947 the Florida State Board of Health conducted nutrition studies in various 
parts of the State. I would like to quote to you one paragraph which is typical 
of the findings : 

“One-day diet records made on a number of children has presented interesting 
facts about the group eating patterns of our schoolchildren, for instance, in one 
large high school, over 40 percent of the 740 students did not have any fruit for 
the day. This was a typical school day in February—when citrus fruits are 
plentiful in Florida. In one junior and senior high school 35 percent of the 
children who did not eat in the school lunch had no milk for the day * * *, 
Those eating in the school lunchroom had superior diets to those who ate else- 
where. The colored children in the same community fared less well. Over 
65 percent not eating in the school lunch did not have milk or meat during the 
day.” 
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A study made by A. M. Moser of the South Carolina Department of Agriculture 
in a rural county in South Carolina where most of the children were underweight 
and where the dietary patterns were particularly poor, showed that a complete 
lunch served in one school produced a more marked improvement in physical 
and biochemical findings than a partial lunch served in another school. 

The fact that an average of 10 percent of the lunches served in the lunchrooms 
of the schools which are a part of the school-lunch program are free lunches 
would indicate that a least a portion of the children who may be malnourished are 
receiving some of the dietary requirements which they would not get if they were 
dependent on the family diet alone. In addition the school-lunch program is 
helping to keep healthy several million other children who can buy a hot lunch 
instead of carrying a cold, unappetizing, and perhaps inadequate, noonday meal. 

A good school-lunch program is an important factor in the healthful develop. 
ment of today’s children. Money spent on developing normal, healthy, productive 
citizens for the future is a good investment. The American Parents Committee 
urges continued adequate support for the school-lunch program. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RICHARD G. RADUE, CHAIRMAN, WASHING- 
TON COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Senator Russety. Mrs. Radue. 

Mrs. Rapve. It is a pleasure to come before a committee which has 
demonstrated its understanding and support of a program that is as 
important to the children of America as the school-lunch program. 

Senator Russe.t. Weare glad to have you. 

Mrs. Rapur. As the members of this committee know, this is a lunch 
program, a health program, an education program, and a welfare 
program, as well as a surplus commodities supports program. Its 
development over the years is the result of cooperation between the 
Federal Government, the State departments of education, the local 
communities, and the parents who have canned millions of quarts of 
food, donated equipment, helped in the lunchrooms, and now make, 
in their payments for their children’s lunches, the greatest financial 
contribution. We believe that this is the way the program should 
operate, but it is the parents’ payments for lunches that provide the 
greatest contribution. 

It is a program in which we can all take pride. My organization, 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the PTA, has been 
interested in children’s lunches before the days of the National School 
Lunch Act, and would like to see it extended. We believe that more 
than one-third of the Nation’s schoolchildren should have a hot meal 
in the middle of the day. And as Federal support is essential to the 
maintenance of the present program, we believe that Federal support 
should continue at its present level as the program grows. 


INCREASE IN SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


There will be 1 million more children in school in fiscal 1958 than 
there were in fiscal 1957. That means, of course, that the present 
appropriation of $100 million will be spread thinner, will not pay 
more than 4 cents for each type A lunch served next winter. 
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If the price of the lunch is raised to meet rising costs and expandin 
programs, parents in low-income groups cannot afford to pay ‘aaa 
often theirs are the children who most need a meal that supplies one- 
third of their nutritional requirements. Conversely, it was reported 
in Florida that lowering the price 5 cents brought an 18-percent in- 
crease in participation. Last spring States had to decide whether to 
spread Federal school-lunch reimbursement funds thinner and thinner 
across the board or to reserve them for the most needy schools. 

Rather than raise prices, most states reduce the quantity and quality 
of the meals, discontinue or limit free lunches for needy children, and 
exclude new schools from the program. But when this happens, the 
objectives of the National School Lunch Act, and the intent of the 
(Congress in passing the act, are not met. 

When the objectives of the act are met, we believe that the program 
has clearly proved its value. It is improving the health of children in 
school now. It is building good health habits for the future. It is 
channeling surplus stocks out of warehouses and into hungry young- 
sters. It stimulates local trade. In Wisconsin, in addition to the 
foods provided from Government surplus holdings, school officials 
spent more than $5 million to purchase food locally. And about 38 
percent of this went for the purchase of dairy products, milk, cottage 
cheese, icecream. This is a growing program, and we want it to grow 
until it reaches far more than one-third of the children now in school. 

The health and well-being of a community’s children are primarily 
the responsibility of the children’s parents and of the local community. 
But here, as the Congress recognizes, there is the necessity for Federal 
supervision of the distribution of food products, and there is a national 
responsibility for the stimulation ae spread of a program that so 
clearly operates for the Nation’s weal. As the States struggle to 
house, to teach, and to feed the current bumper crops of youngsters, 
the school lunch program can continue to grow only with the continued 
support of the Congress. We urge, Mr. Chairman, that you give 
favorable consideration to the budget request for $100 million, and 
thoughtful consideration to an increase that would maintain the Fed- 
eral reimbursement at its present level. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator RusseL.. We are glad to have had your statement. 

The information has just come to the Chair that the full Committee 
on Appropriations in the other body has permitted this item to escape 
the economy act and recommended the full $100 million. It fared 
much better than many other items of this bill. We will endeavor to 
see that you do not do any worse here. 

We are glad to have had your presentation. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The following was subsequently submitted :) 


Com™mopiry STABILIZATION SERVICE 


PERFORMANCE CHECKING REQUIREMENTS—ALL PROGRAMS 


(See p. 670) 
1. Program requirements 

Under the acreage allotment, marketing quota, and price support programs 
measured acreages are determined for basic crops, to establish compliance with 
marketing quotas and eligibility for price supports. 

Under the acreage reserve program of the soil bank, measured acreages are 
determined for all basic crops to determine compliance with acreage allotments 
and the size of the acreage reserve. 

Under the conservation reserve program of the soil bank, measured acreages 
are determined for all crops and land uses, to establish the size of the conserva- 
tion reserve, amount of the cropland on the farm, and compliance with the soil 
bank base. Compliance under the practice phase of the conservation reserve 
program is checked in the same manner as under the agricultural conservation 
program, where farmer certification of performance is accepted in lieu of on- 
farm inspection. Usually ACP practices are reported on a basis of quantity of 
units of practice which are largely expressed in terms other than acreages. 
Farmers are required to submit, where deemed necessary, data to support the 
certification of performance. On-farm spot checks are required on at least 5 per- 
cent of the farms reporting conservation practices. 


2. Use of same measurements for all programs 


Measurements made to determine acreages under any one program are utilized 
for all other programs applicable to a farm. 
8. Use of existing measurements 


Measured acreages determined and recorded in prior years are used where 
inspection shows that the boundaries of the measured area have not changed. 
4. Planning performance work 


Instructions issued to the ASC State and county offices require plans for con- 
ducting performance work. These plans provide for checking performance for 
the greatest number of programs possible on a single visit to a farm. 

(A copy of CSS Operating Procedure Handbooks on Acreage and Performance 
Determination for ASC State Offices, and for ASC County Offices, Nos. 1-PP and 
2-PP, respectively, have been furnished to the committee. ) 

Senator Russetz. The committee will now stand in recess until 2 
o'clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m.,a recess was taken until 2 p. m., of this 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. (Fripay, May 10, 1957) 


Senator Russet. We will come to order. 

The committee this afternoon will hear the representatives of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the national farm organiza- 
tions of this Nation. The American Farm Bureau Federation is 
one of the outstanding organizations among those. Their views will 

Tr. . . . 
be presented by Mr. Walter L. Randolph, their vice president. 

Mr. Randolph is an old acquaintance of the members of this com- 
mittee. 

We are glad to have you here, Mr. Randolph. You may proceed 
with your statement. 
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AMERICAN Farm Bureau FEDERATION 


STATEMENT OF WALTER L. RANDOLPH, VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Ranpoteu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement 
giving the recommendations of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion on the budget for the fiscal year 1958, which statement we would 
like to have inserted into the record instead of reading it in full 
at this time. 

Senator Russein. That will be printed in full in the record. 

Mr. Ranpo.exw. What I would like to do with your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, is to summarize the recommendations briefly. I would 


like for this summary, of which I believe you have a copy, to appear 
just ahead of the statement. 


Senator Russetx. Yes, I have a copy. 

Mr. Ranpotru. I would like for that to come just ahead of the 
statement and the summary. 

Senator Russert. Very well. Following the oral statement that 
you make to this committee, we will incorporate into the record the 
full statement that you have presented. 

Mr. Ranvoren. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to appears at the conclusion of Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s oral presentation.) 

Mr. Ranpotru. In the summary, you will notice that our testi- 
mony is divided into two parts. One part pertains to the budget of 
the Federal Government as a whole and the other pertains to the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


RECOM MENDED BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


We are making the recommendation here that the Federal budget, 
as a whole, as presented for fiscal 1958, be reduced in the total amount 
of $6,226,100,000. As best we could, we have pointed out, as you will 
notice in this summary, where those cuts might be made. 

In the case of the Department of Agriculture, you will notice that 
the reduction below the budget, that we recommend, is $299,100,000. 


There are 2 or 3 general statements I would like to make before dis- 
cussing the agriculture part. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FUNDS 


The recommendations, both in the budget as a whole and in agri- 
culture, propose in general, budget cuts in the new and increased ap- 
propriations. In the case of the Department of Agriculture, the rec- 
ommendations we make would still leave most of the agencies with 
more funds than were provided in the fiscal year 1957. 


SOIL BANK PROGRAM 
To summarize the agricultural part of it—that is on page 2 of those 


sheets that you have—the largest reduction is in the appropriation for 
the soil bank program. The budget recommendation was $1,254 mil- 
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lion. Our recommendation would leave $1 billion for that program, 
or a reduction of $254 million. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


There are a few others that 1 would like to comment on. 

The net effect of our recommendation on agricultural research, part 
of it carried on by the Federal Government, is a-reduction of about 
$1 million, which leaves an increase above 1957 of about $9 million. 


PAYMENT TO STATES AND TERRITORIES 


In the case of the research work covered under the item called 
“Payments to States and Territories”—Alaska, Hawaii, and so on— 
we recommend an increase of $4,500,000, which is the same amount as 
is recommended in the budget. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


In the case of the Extension Service, you will notice a recommended 
reduction below the budget, of $750,000. We recommend that $250,- 
000 of this reduction be taken from the budget recommendation for 
the Federal part of the Extension Service leaving an increase of $4 
million. 

Senator Russet. That is, if you do not cut your budget increase 
for the field service, you would cut it from $4.5 million to $4 million? 

Mr. Ranpotrnu. That is right, sir. 

In other words, we would recommend an increase of $4 million 
above 1957, which is a $500,000 reduction below the budget estimate. 

It is our considered opinion, after much study, that these reductions 
‘an be made in the foment. A good many of them include some in- 
crease above 1957 without impairing the effective service of the De- 
partment to farmers. 

One other general point I would like to make is that in making these 
recommendations for what we consider are rather modest reductions 
of about $6.25 billion in the whole budget, we have also recommended 
substantial reduction in the part that effects farmers. We feel that 
it is very important that a substantial reduction be made in the large 
budget that was recommended to the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman. that concludes my statement. 


SOIL-BANK PROGRAM 


Senator Russe... I notice you recommended that the soil-bank pro- 
gram be reduced by $254 milhon. The administration has submitted a 
revised budget to reduce the original estimate by that amount. 

Mr. Ranpoipnu. Yes. 

Senator Russeiy. Is that the same amount, or do you suggest a re- 
duction of $254 million from the revised budget ? 

Mr. Ranpoirn. I have not seen the revised budget, Senator. This 
amount was arrived at by our board of directors on March 22. 

I testified on it before the House committee on April 9, and the Pres- 
ident recommended it about April 11. So I assume it is a coincidence 
that it happened to be the same amount. 
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And this is related to the original budget and not to the revised 
budget, which for some reason I have not seen. 

Senator Russet. The House committee, in its report, has reduced 
the budget by some $280 million. Your figures include the Forest 
Service below the budget, and that includes the revised budget for the 
soil bank. So they have apparently gone a little beyond that $200 mil- 
lion below what you recommend. 


HOUSE REPORT 


Mr. Ranvowru. I received the House report at 1:15 this afternouy, 
and I have not been able to study it. 

Senator Russein. It came out just today, so I have not had an op- 
portunity to read all of it. 

Mr. Ranpotrnu. Yes. IT have tried to understand it so I could com- 
ment on it, but I have not read enough of it to comment. 

Senator Russety. I could not comment either, beeause I just did not 
have the Ser to go through much of it. 

Mr. Ranvorrrt. I did notice that the committee of the House has 
apparently recommended the 1957 appropriation for research and the 
extension service. 

Senator Russenn. Yes. There is a good deal of difference in the 
details. They recommend, for example, the full amount in the school 
lunch program, and you recommended a reduction of $17 million. 

Mr. Ranpouen. Yes. 

Senator Russeti. Are you talking about the total reduction ? 

Mr. Ranvorrn. Yes. The way I got that reduction, it is $272,- 
556,000. 

Senator Russeii. But they did not deal with the Forest Service, and 


you recommend a reduction ‘of $8 million out of that: is that correct ? 
Mr. Ranpouren. Yes. 


AMOUNT OF REDUCTION 


Senator Russei.. So with estimates comparable to yours, it was a 
reduction of $280 million, because the Forest Service is in the In- 
terior Department bill. 

Mr. Ranpoureu. Yes. 

Senator Russeit. Yes. That reduction was made after the $254 
million budget revision in the soil bank. 

Mr. Ranpouen. That is correct. 

Senator Russeii. So they increased the soil bank very materially. 

Mr. Ranpouru. I did not know that. We made the same recommen- 
dations to the House committee that we are making to this committee. 


ATTEMPTS TO CIRCUMVENT LIMITATION 


Senator Russett. Mr. Randolph, since the soil bank program has 
been in operation I have heard reports—and I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to examine them—that in some areas of the country people were 
subdividing large tracts of land and selling the smaller parcels to peo- 
ple without any dow npayment and letting them put the land into the 
conservation reserve, with the understanding that the seller was to re- 
ceive from the buyer an amount that was practically equivalent to the 
yearly rental on those lands to pay for them over a period of 10 years. 
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Of course, the law provides that no one person can get more than 
$5,000 directly from the Government. 

Has the American Farm Bureau heard anything about such abuses 
as that inthe soil bank? Has it come to your attention ? 

Mr. Ranporru. I have not heard that particular one. I have heard 
a lot of complaints about the soil bank. I have heard a good deal of 


commendation for it, too. But this particular criticism I personally 
had not heard until today. 



























CRITICISM OF ADMINISTRATION OF SOIL BANK 






Senator Russet. I have heard considerable criticism on the method 
of administration, of the acreage reserve in my State, but I had not 
heard any of these complaints about the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Ranpotru. I heard that from your State about the administra- 
tion of the reserve. 

Senator Russet. I think it was finally straightened out. 

Mr. Ranvoireu. Yes. I think it has been improved. But in Feb- 
ruary, if I remember, it was critical. There were criticisms from 
Georgia, South Carolina, and in other States to some extent. It was 
mainly in Georgia and South Carolina apparently. 

Senator Russeti. They have straightened it out. I think almost 
every farmer who wished to participate in the acreage reserve program 
was given an opportunity to do so, in the last analysis. But there was 
quite some confusion about it for a time. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Stennis ? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was a little late. I 
was necessarily delayed. I wanted to hear all that Mr. Randolph had 
to say here. [I have hastily glanced through his statement. 

Senator Russeiu. He has presented his prepared printed statement 
to appear in the record in full, and he has dealt with the main parts of 
it in other short statements, Senator Stennis. 

Mr. Ranvoien. I did not say much. It is all summarized, Senator 
Stennis. 










TOTAL REDUCTION RECOMMENDED 









Senator Srennis. Did you recommend a total reduction of $299,- 
100,000 ? 

Mr. Ranporpn. Yes: in the agriculture bill. In the budget as a 
whole we recommended a reduction of $6,226,100,000. 

Senator Stennis. Might I just inquire here. Perhaps you have 
already discussed this, but even at the expense of some repetition I 
would like to ask. 

Mr. Ranpotpi. IT would be delighted. 
















RECOM MENDED REDUCTION IN AGRICULTURE RESEARCH 


Senator Srennis. I see here that you recommend a $1 million de- 
crease in the budget request for agricultural research. 

Mr. Rannotpn. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. But you exclude from that reduction the amounts 
paid to the States. 

Mr. Rannoten. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. So you would take all the $1 million that you 
point out, out of what we call the Department’s funds? 
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Mr. Ranpotpu. Yes. And that would leave them an increase as 
I recall, of about $9 million instead of $10 million. 

Senator Stennis. Without being critical of you, let me ask: as you 
say here, though, you had alre: ady” recommended an increase over the 
budget for agricultural research this vear, had you not? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Our general policy, as stated there in the state- 
ment, is to recommend increased funds for research. That also : applies 
to extension work. That amounts to about $6 million a year in the 
payments to States. This year, however, we did not recommend as 
much as our general policy called for, in an effort to take our share 
of the general reduction in the overall budget. 

We have recommended an increase above 1957, of $4 million in the 
extension appropriation, payments to States, and an increase of $4.5 
million in the payments to States for research. 


Senator Srennts. You say here at the top of page 8 of your state- 
ment: 


Twelve million dollars of this annual increase would be provided for research 
by USDA agencies and $6 million for grant-in-aid to the State experiment stations. 

Mr. Rannotreu. Yes. 

Senator Srennts. Then you say: 


The Budget recommendations this year do not provide as much as we recom- 
mended. * * * 


Mr. Ranporen. Yes. 


DATE OF RECOMMENDATION 


Senator Srennis. When did you make that recommendation ? 

Mr. Ranpoipeu. We p80 that recommendation about 3 years ago, 
and we repeated it each yea 

I was explaining to you why we were making a recommendation 
for a smaller increase this year than we had heretofore. It was on 
account of trying to do our part to reduce the budget as a whole. 

Senator Stennis. I appreciate that. 

Did you go through these items now, that were recommended for 
increase, and did vou pick out some that totaled $1 million and then 
you suggested that they not be included? In other words, did you 
specify as to your $1 million recommendation ? 

Mr. Ranpnoirew. No, sir; we did not specify. 

Senator Srensts Would you want to commit it to specifie reduc- 
tions that they should adopt; or what do you suggest on that ? 

Mr. Ranvorpn. I would suggest—although this is a matter for the 
committee to handle—that you ask the Department of Agriculture 
to advise you on it and then the committee will make the decision. 

Senator Srennis. You do not have a specific recommendation to 
make on those items? 

Mr. Ranpoirn. No, sir. 

We are hardly set up and prepared to do that in the time we have 
had to work on it. 

Senator Srennis. So that your recommendation is just an across- 
the-board recommendation, confined to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, by States? 

Mr. Ranvoten. No, sir. 
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REDUCTION RECOMMENDED IN RESEARCH 





Senator Stennis. I mean on this research now, you would con- 
fine the reduction ? 

Mr. Ranpoteu. The total increase in the budget for research js 
about $10 million. 

We are recommending that be reduced by $1 million to make the 
increase over 1957 by about $9 million. 

We felt like that could be done in a time like this when we are con- 
fronted with this very heavy budget. We would like to see the 
budget as a whole reduced. We are not appearing here and do not 

want to appear here as saying that we would like to have you cut 
everybody else but not to cut us. We say cut us some and cut nearly 
everybody else. 

There is one exception here where we did not recommend a cut be- 
low the budget, and that is on control of insect pests, and plant and 
animal diseases. 

SERIOUSNESS OF IMPORTED FIRE ANT 


The reason we did not ask it on that, if I could explain to you, 
Senators, is on account of the imported fire ant, which is a very serious 
matter in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, as you know. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. We hoped that within the total of the amount ree- 
ommended in the budget, that some money could be provided for con- 
trol and eradication of this imported fire ant. 

Senator Stennis. I hope you will contact the Department about 
formulating a real program on that and ask for funds. 

Mr. Ranpotru. There is some information furnished by the Depart- 
ment. If it is not in the record, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert 
this document. It gives a summary and recommendation of that par- 
ticular insect. It is a very bad customer, as you know. 

Senator Stennis. The Department representatives were here, and 
they recognized the problem, but they never did say that they were 
going to actually ask for money to put a program into effect. We gave 
them more than one chance to say that they were going to launch into 
this matter. 

Of course, they could not speak beyond the figures they had. But 
you expect to recommend to them also that they formulate a program, 
is that correct ¢ 
SUPPORT OF RESEARCH ON FIRE ANT 


Mr. Ranpoieu. We have so recommended, yes, sir. Both the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau has made a recommendation on it and, of course, 
the States of Alabama and Mississippi and the other States have fav- 
ored the bill. 

Senator Stennis. I am not trying to cross-examine you about this 
agricultural research, but I just want to make this clear 

You have not picked out any of these items in the badges t and said, 

“We find this to be unsound and we recommend that you drop it” 
you have not done that, have you? 

Mr. Ranvouen. No, sir. If we were not seeking, as we say in the 
statement, to reduce a rather large, overall total budget, we would be 
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recommending probably more of an increase in this research work 
than we are. But we recommend it, as the statement says, in an effort 
to get a reduction in the total budget of a rather sizable amount. 
As I said a while ago, it was a modest amount. You can look at it 
either way you want to. 
FOREST SERVICE 


Senator STENNts. | have just 1 or 2 questions here about the Forest 
Service. 

Senator Russeiy. That is not in this bill. That is in the Interior 
Department bill. 

Senator Srennis. I know it is not, but he had it in his statement 
here. I thought it might have some tie-in. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. No, sir. We included it in our statement because it 
is in the budget of the Department of Agriculture as submitted by the 
President. 

SOIL BANK RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator SrenNIs. You made the recommendations. What did you 
recommend on the soil bank, Mr. Randolph; the acreage reserve part 
of it? 

Mr. Ranpouteu. The budget estimate on that was $1,254 million. 
That is the original budgest estimates. 

I understand there has been a supplementary recommendation on 
that, which I do not happen to be familiar with. I am talking only 
about the original budget recommendation. We recommended that 
that be cut to $1 billion, or a reduction of $254 million on the basis 
that we were working on here. We think that leaves enough to carry 
out the program. 

Senator Russet. After the board of directors of the American 
Farm Bureau had made their recommendation, the President did send 
in a supplemental estimate, which reduced that recommendation by 
$254 million. 

Mr. Ranvoteu. That is quite true. 

Senator Russeti. That was called to our attention by the execu- 
tives of the Farm Bureau. 

Senator Srennis. I approve of that. I just wish you would recom- 
mend a cut of another $1 million in personnel instead of cutting that 
agricultural research $1 million. 

I will not take any more time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranvo.pen. Of course, that is my view, and probably the view 
of the Farm Bureau, but in this testimony we recommended a reduction 
in much of the budget. 

Senator Stennis. A general reduction ? 

Mr. Ranpoupn. Yes, sir; but, as indicated in our statement. 

Senator Russeii. Do you have any questions, Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. T have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator RusseLy. Senator Dworshak. 


HOUSE REPORT 
Senator Dworsuak. I have one question. Have you checked the 


bill and the report submitted by the House on this appropriation ? 
Have you studied the reductions made? 
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Mr. Ranvotru. To a certain extent, Senator. I got a copy of that 
report at 1:15 thisafternoon. Since then I have had a conference with 
Senator Hill. 

Senator Dworsnax. What is your reaction? Are you in general 
accord with the reductions that are made? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I have not had much time to study it. No; we are 
not in accord with some of the reductions made by the House. 

Senator DworsHax. Would you care to single out any of them 
where vou think a larger cut or a smaller cut should have been made? 
Mr. Ranpovpn. I have two. 

























INCREASE RECOMMENDED FOR RESEARCH AND EXTENSION SERVICE 


In the case of research, the House committee has recommended the 
same figure as for 1957. We have recommended an increase of approxi- 
mately $9 million. 

Senator DworstAk. Do you want practically the full amount of the 
budget on that item ? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. That is right; the full amount of the budget ree- 
ommendation, less $1 million on the Federal part of it. 

In the case of the Extension Service, I believe the House bill carries 
the same as 1957. We have recommended an increase above 1957 of $4 
million for the item known as the payments to States, which is within 
a half million dollars of the budget recommendation. 

Senator DworsHax. Why do you think this last item should be in- 
creased, as you point ont? What isthe reason for that? Do you think 
that the Extension Service is operating inadequately now / 

Mr. Ranpoten. We have a general policy, if you notice in our state- 
ment there, of seeking addition: al funds for both research and extension 
in agriculture. It is our opinion that research and education are fun- 
damentally and basicaly important to agriculture, and that we should 
really spend more money than we have been spending on those. It is 
just our basic philosophy that we can solve a great many of our prob- 
lems by research and education. 

The funds expended for those purposes in the agricultural budget 
are not large compared to many other items, which are much larger. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you believe that research, if carried on sue- 
cessfully, will develop additional uses for farm commodities which 
now are in surplus? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. It could have that result, although it is much 
broader than that. For example, efficiency in agriculture has increased 
very greatly over the vears that we have had research and educational 
programs. 


















INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY YIELDS 





Senator DworsHaKx. Do you mean that you are increasing pro- 
ductivity in yields, which indirectly contribute to this surplus situ- 
ation? Would it not be better to have research develop additional 
ways in which to utilize farm commodities rather than merely stimu- 
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lating production, which probably aggravates the problem which is 
basic in agriculture today ? 

Mr. Ranpoteu. We are not confining our recommendations to pro- 
duction research. It includes all kinds of research. Research into 
expanded uses in one kind of research, and we favor that, too. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, if the Senator will yield to me 
right on that point—— 

Senator Dworsnak. I am through. 


REDUCTION IN UNIT COST OF PRODUCTION 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Randolph, quite a bit of this agricultural 
research now pertains to the effort to reduce the unit cost of produc- 
tion: is that correct ? 

Mr. Ranvoien. That is right. It does, and that is an extremely im- 
portant point. 

Senator Srennis. In other words, that is about the only salvation 
that some items of agriculture have, and that is to be able to reduce the 
cost of production. I think that is true of cotton in that respect. Is 
that correct in vour opinion ? 

Mr. Ranpvouen. That is correct. I have heard the statement made— 
and I think it is true—that the adoption of improved practices in the 
production of cotton has reduced the cost of producing the cotton 
about 7.5 cents a pound since the end of World War Il. I suppose 
you have heard that statement, too. 

' Senator Srennts. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpoien. | think it is true, and to meet this competition we 
must, reduce cotton to even a lower production cost than we have now 
if we are to make a profit out of producing cotton. 

Senator Srennis. Even in the case of fiber that is as old as the 
pharaohs of Egypt, the tensile strength of it has been increased, as I 
understand, 18 percent in the last 12 or 15 vears. That is another item. 

Mr. Ranpvoten. Yes. We are very strong for research. The way 
to bring about more efficiency is to cut costs; also, utilization research 
and to improve the quality of the products and the expanded use of 
them; in many ways. 

Senator Stennis. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russert. Thank you, Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Ranporen. Thank you, gentlemen. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Russeti. As I stated at the beginning of your oral state- 
ment, Mr. Randolph, your prepared printed statement will appear in 
the record at this point, along with the other material you furnished 
the committee. 

Mr. Ranvorrn. Thank you, sir. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Following are the specific budget cuts which the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration—after careful study—is recommending to Congress : 


Military functions, Department of Defense 
Civil functions, Department of Defense 
Mutual security, military assistance 
Mutual security, economic assistance 
Department of the Interior 
Independent offices—Atomic Energy Commission, Veterans’ Ad- 

ministration, Federal Civil Defense Administration 538, 000, 000 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 500, 000, 000 
Ny UNE MNT se. cain enc pinhrgnc tea bn son bflwin cannons 100, 000, 000 
Department of Labor 20, 000, 000 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare_______________ 148, 000, 000 
Federal aid to school construction 451, 000, 000 
State Department = 20, 000, 000 
Treasury Department 22. 000, 000 
Department of Agriculture____--_.._-_.-______ o ee 299, 100, 000 


Total savings (1957-58 Federal budget) 6 2986, 100, 000 


Specific reductions recommendéd in the USDA budget by Farm Bureau include 
the following: 


re CE Fn ee en om aines alana Sate $1, 000, 000 
Agricultural Marketing Service 2, 000, 000 
Extension Service 750, 000 
SE SO i i Eh ah witches 8, 000, 000 
Soil Conservation Service 3, 250, 000 
Great Plains conservation program 5, 000, 000 
run TINO oo ee aco anna wes . 000, 000 
Foreign Agricultural Service 250, 000 
Soil-bank program 54, 000, 000 
Commodity Stabilization Service . 750, 000 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation (operating and administrative 

expenses ) , 900, 000 
Rural Electrification Administration (salaries and expenses) 200, 000 
Farmers’ Home Administration (salaries and expenses) _____- ~~ 500, 000 
In” © GS IR On aia ree 400, 000 
Commodity Credit Corporation (expenses)__._._______------------ 3, 000, 000 


Total savings (1957-58 USDA budget) _. 299, 100, 000 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, BY WALTER L. 
RANDOLPH, VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we appreciate again the 
opportunity to meet with you and present the recommendations of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation regarding the Federal budget and particularly the 
appropriations for the programs and activities administered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


GENERAL BUDGET OBSERVATIONS 


When the budget recommendations were presented to the Congress in January 
1957, Farm Bureau was disappointed that increased spending was recommended 
for the 1958 fiscal year. We do not feel that the 1958 Federal budget is con- 
sistent with the principles of (1) strict discipline over expenditures; and (2) 
administration of the Government’s financial affairs in such a way as to help 
stabilize the economy and encourage its sound growth. In our opinion Federal 
spending on the scale proposed will have an inflationary effect on the whole econ- 
omy even though the budget does show a slight surplus. We feel, therefore, that 
from the standpoint of economic stability, the budget should be cut and pay- 
ments on the national debt increased substantially during fiscal year 1958. We 
would hope that the budget could be reduced and that our fiscal policies could 
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be managed in such a way as to allow a reduction in taxes at the earliest possible 
date. In the opinion of our board of directors, the national welfare and the wel- 
fare of the farmers call for a reduction of approximately $6 billion. To achieve 
this goal it will be necessary for Congress to assist in the elimination of all non- 
essential expenditures and the deferral of all except the most urgent new pro- 
grams. We hope that Congress will exercise its responsibility in reducing Fed- 
eral spending. We pledge to you our support in this effort. 

In addition to our detailed recommendations concerning the budget for the 
United States Department of Agriculture, we wish to indicate some general areas 
in which we believe substantial reductions can be made in other departments 
of the Government. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Military functions 


The defense budget represents a very high percentage of the total expendi- 
tures proposed for fiscal 1958. We believe this budget can be cut without affect- 
ing our national security. We do not claim to be competent to judge the specific 
places and the specific amounts of those reductions from each of the services. 
However, we recommend that Congress consider reducing the defense budget 
by at least $2 billion. 

New legislation with first year appropriations of $2,300 million is proposed in 
this budget. We believe this is where the greatest reduction could take place. 
Civil functions 

The 1958 fiscal year budget for this department proposes an expenditure of 
$703,470,500. This is an increase of 5 percent over 1957 and 10 percent over 1956. 


It is our belief that this budget should be reduced by at least $38 million. This 
can be accomplished by holding expenditures to the 1957 level. 


MUTUAL SECURITY 


The budget requests $4,400 million for the mutual security program for fiscal 
1958. It is estimated that the unexpended balances under this program amount 
to $6 billion. We recommend this budget be cut by $2 billion; $1.2 billion in 
military assistance and $800 million in economic assistance. 

We feel that the cut in military assistance is made possible due to $4 billion 
in unexpended balances and $240 million in foreign currencies which has been 
made available through sales of farm products under Public Law 480. Such 
sales should also generate an additional $100 million for military assistance dur- 
ing fiscal 1958. Together these funds should make possible military assistance 
at a substantial rate even after the recommended cut of $1.2 billion. 

The S800 million decrease in economic assistance could also be made without 
serious curtailment of the program due to $2 billion of unexpended balances and 
$1.2 billion of foreign currency allotted for this purpose under Public Law 480. 

We recommend that Congress give consideration to removing the defense items 
from the mutual security budget and placing these items of expenditure in the 
inilitary budget. This would include the purchase of military items and the so- 
called direct military support. This would leave in the mutual security budget 
economic aid and technical assistance, which is all the International Cooperation 
Administration should be expected to administer. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


It is our belief that the 1958 fiscal year budget for the Department of the 
Interior can be reduced by at least $90 million. This can be accomplished by hold- 
ing most departmental requests to the 1957 level of expenditures, authorizing no 
additional construction projects, providing no funds for authorized projects which 
have not been started, making no allowance for new regional offices and keeping 
the acquisition of strategic materials in line with Federal needs. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES—ATOMIC ENERGY—VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The Division of the Budget covering the category described as independent 
offices provides for the appropriation of more than $8 billion. Of this sum the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Atomic Energy Commission account for $7.5 
billion. Agencies for which appropriations between $100 million and $200 million 
are provided—the Federal Civil Defense Administration, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and the United States Information Agency—account 
for $442 million. The remainder of the appropriations under this heading, 
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amounting to approximately $410 million, would be distributed over thirty-odd 
commissions, offices, and activities. 

In the independent offices appropriations bill, excluding the Atomic Commission, 
which has passed the House of Representatives, action was taken to reduce ap- 
propriations for many of these agencies by $538 million. A saving of $90,700,000 
was achieved in the reduction of the funds to the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. On the basis of the Administration budget for these agencies the bill 
reduces these funds by 8.7 percent. We believe this is a commendable effort on 
the part of the House of Representatives and urge the reductions be retained. 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 


APPROPRIATIONS AND AUTHORIZATIONS 


The budget for the Housing and Home Finance Agency contains within it some 
items of expenditure which weigh most heavily in terms of inflationary effects, 
The recommendations for investment in college housing loans in the sum of $175 
million, in capital grants for slum clearance in the sum of $250 million, and the 
investment of $600 million in Federal National Mortgage Association operations 
and functions, appear to afford great opportunity for reduction in this budget. 
We believe the committees of Congress having jurisdiction over these matters 
should make every effort to reduce these programms by at least $500 million and we 
believe this objective can be achieved in a manner which will permit all essential 
operations to be continued. 


COMMERCE DEPARTMEN' 


Since the Commerce Department no longer carries the highway-aid appropria- 
tions, the appropriations for this department appear to be substantially reduced. 
When put on a comparable basis, however, it is noted there are substantial in- 
creases in appropriations mainly for the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. Appropriations for the fiscal year 1958 for these 
two agencies exceed appropriations for 1957 by more than $149 million. Com- 
pared with 1956, the appropriations for 1958 for these 2 agencies would be more 
than $200 million greater. We believe the programs of these agencies will bear 
the most severe scrutiny of the Congress and we would recommend reduction of 
at least $100 million in the 1958 appropriations. 


DEPABTMENTS OF LABOR AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE AND RELATED 
AGENCIES 


Labor.—The bill for the appropriations for the Department of Labor, as re- 
ported to the House of Representatives, carries with it a reduction of $20 million 
under the budget recommendation for 1958. Practically all of this reduction 
appears in the Bureau of Employment Security and $8 million of the reduction 
appears in the item for grants to States. The reduction leaves, however, an 
appropriation in the form of grants to States for 1958 in the amount of $262 
million which is $12 million in excess of the amount appropriated in 1957. We 
believe the recommended reductions appearing in the bill as it went to the House 
of Representatives should be retained. 

Health, Education, and Welfare.—The appropriations bill covering the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, as reported to the House of Representa- 
tives, carries with it reductions in excess of $98 million from the administration 
budget estimates, of which $79 million represents reduction in grants to States 
for public assistance. 

The administration budget recommendations for this Department carried the 
prospective school construction assistance program for which an appropriation 
estimate was submitted in the amount of $451 million. This program has not 
been authorized by Congress and until such authority is provided no appropriation 
can be made. We believe the school construction bills should not be passed by 
Congress and have so indicated to the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

The budget also provides for the appropriation of $50 million for grants to 
States and municipalities and interstate and intermunicipal agencies to stimu- 
late and assist in construction of necessary sewage treatment works. We believe 
this type of public work should be borne by localities and States and if the 
appropriations were eliminated, which we recommend, a reduction of like sum 
in the Federal appropriations could be achieved. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 







The administration budget contemplates legislation which would permit an 
increase in postal revenues adequate to cover a postal deficit amounting to almost 
$600 million. We believe the postal service should not be required to operate on 
a deficit amounting to almost 20 percent of the estimated cost of providing this 
service to the public. We recommend that committees having jurisdiction inaugu- 
rate a program of rate adjustments with respect to the different classes of service 
which, in a period of a few years, would enable the Department to operate with- 
out the need for provision of a portion of its funds from general revenue sources. 

We are confident that the Post Office Department can operate efficiently on less 
money than is currently being spent. 














STATE DEPARTMENT 






The appropriations for the Department of State are only slightly in excess of 
appropriations provided for the current year. However, they are almost 50 per- 
cent in excess of the funds provided in 1956. Since the mutual-security program 
is not administered out of appropriations made to the Department of State in 
its regular budget, we believe substantial reductions could be made in the ad- 
ministration of our foreign-affairs activities. A close scrutiny of the appropria- 
tions of this Department could, we believe, produce a savings of about $20 million. 








TREASURY DEPARTMENT 














The Treasury Department appropriations are about $37 million higher than 
the 1957 appropriations, an increase of about 6 percent. Most of the increase 
occurs in the appropriations for the United States Coast Guard. A portion of 
the increased recommended is mandatory for meeting requirements of the Sur- 
vivors’ Benefit Act and terminal leave, and so forth. 

The Treasury Department appropriations bill recommended reduction in excess 
of $22 million. Reduction affects the Internal Revenue Service, the Bureau of 
Customs, the Bureau of Public Debt, and the United States Coast Guard. We rec- 
ommend that the reductions which have been made be supported through the 
Congress. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUTURE 






On the table attached to this statement we list our recommendations to your 
committee. I should like to discuss briefly those in which we make recommen- 
dations for changes. 










Agricultural research 


We have recommended to your committee for the past 3 years an annual in- 
crease of Federal funds for research purposes in the amount of $18 million. 
Twelve million dollars of this annual increase would be provided for research 
by USDA agencies and $6 million for grant-in-aid to State experiment stations. 

The budget recommendations this year do not provide as much as we recom- 
mended. In view, however, of the urgency which we feel in respect to achieving 
sizable reductions in the overall budget, we recommend a reduction below the 
budget request of $1 million in Agricultural Research Service to be applied to 
the funds appropriated for the USDA agencies. This will provide $59,550,000, 
an increase over the previous year amounting to $3,704,000. 

We recommend no reduction in the research item providing for payments to 
State experiment stations which has been increased by $4,500,000 over last year. 
We believe these funds should be fully provided. 


Agricultural Marketing Service 


The appropriation to the Agricultural Marketing Service for marketing re- 
search, market news, and agricultural estimates, has been increased by more than 
$2 million. It is our recommendation that a reduction below the budget estimate 
of $2 million be made for this work. This will leave nearly $29 million available. 
We wish to indicate to the committee that we are greatly interested in the mar- 
keting research and argricultural estimate work and the marketing news services 
rendered by the Agricultural Marketing Service. We believe, however, that 
deferral of a portion of the increase is justified at this time. 

The recommendations we are making respecting agricultural research in the 
1958 budget will provide about $9 million more than was provided last year. 
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Plant and animal disease and pest control 


The imported fire ant, a pest which has been known in the gulf area for a 
quarter of a century, is spreading rapidly, and now infests some 20 million 
acres in 5 Gulf Coast States and Georgia. The pest also infests some counties 
in Arkansas, North Carolina, and South Carolina. If the spread of this pest is 
not stopped, it could in a few years cover a large area of the United States. We 
believe the funds made available for pest control should recognize the growing 
threat of this pest. Adequate steps should be taken in cooperation with the 
States to control and eradicate it. It is important that funds be made available 
within the total of the budget for these purposes, to start a program of control 
and eradication of the imported fire ant. 


Extension Service 


As in the case of research, we have recommended for the past 3 years an an- 
nual increase of Federal funds for the Extension Service in the amount of 36 
million. This budget does not provide as much as we have recommended (exclu- 
sive of retirement costs). In this case, as in that of research, in order to achieve 
sizable reductions in the overall budget, we recommend the appropriation cover- 
ing payments to States be increased above last year by $4 million instead of the 
$4,500,000 budget estimate. 

We also recommend that the budget estimate for the Federal Extension Sery- 
ice be reduced by $250,000. 


Forest Service 

We are aware that another subcommittee has jurisdiction over the Forest Sery- 
ice appropriations. We are in accord with the recommendations already made 
by the House Appropriations Committee, which the House has approved, in which 
the forest land-management program has been reduced by $3,730,000 and the 


item of assistance to States for tree planting in the amount of $4 million has been 
eliminated. 


Soil Conservation Service 


We recommend a reduction below the budget estimate for this agency in the 
amount of $3,250,000. If this is done, the Soil Conservation Service will still 
have $109,365,000, including retirement costs. 

In recommending this reduction, our board of directors also voted to support 
an appropriation of $24,750,000, including retirement costs, for watershed pro- 
tection. The effect of these 2 recommendations is that only $750,000 be taken 
from watershed protection and the remainder, $2,500,000, from other items in the 
Soil Conservation Service budget. 


Agricultural Conservation Program Service 


We recommend no change in the budget estimate of $237 million for the agri- 
cultural-conservation program. for 1957. This program was authorized in the 
appropriation act of last year, and in accordance with traditional policy of not 
modifying a program already announced, we recommend no change in the funds 
available for the 1957 program. 

In connection with this appropriation, authorization is provided for the 1958 
agricultural-conservation program in the amount of $250 million. It is our ree- 
ommendation that the authorization for this program be reduced to $150 million. 
Our justification for this reduction is: (1) The soil-bank program overlaps a 
portion of the agricultural-conservation porgram in objective and in operation, 
and this overlapping should be eliminated; (2) the agricultural-conservation 
program is recognized as a definitely stimulating factor in the increased produe- 
tion of many of the agricultural commodities which make up the surplus prob- 
lem, and we do not think the full authorization can be sustained in principle in 
the light of this fact; (8) we have pointed out to your committee on previous 
occasions that the program has been paying costs and expenses, which many 
farmers consider to be the normal expenses of farm operation, such as adequate 
provision for liming and fertilizing their farms. Thus, in the light of these con- 
siderations, we feel a reduction of $100 million in this program in 1958 is desir- 
able. 


The Great Plains conservation program 


This program, which the Congress authorized last year, will be of assistance 
to farmers and ranchers in counties designated by the Secretary in our tradi- 
tional areas of low rainfall. And, although the program is said to differ from 
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the agricultural-conservation program, we feel that the agricultural-conserva- 
tion program and the soil-bank programs ¢an be dovetailed to accomplish satis- 
factory results contemplated by the Great Plains conservation program. With 
this objective in mind, it is our recommendation that the appropriation be re- 
duced below the budget estimate for 1958 by $5 million, leaving available the sum 
of $15 million. 


School-lunch program 


Until recently, the school-lunch program was conducted on an appropriation 
of about $83 million, which included assistance in the form of cash payments 
to States and commodity-procurement operations. In addition, assistance has 
been given to the school-lunch programs out of section 32 funds of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1935, derived from the appropriation of 30 percent of 
customs receipts. Other Federal surplus removal—price-support programs also 
contribute to the school-lunch operation. We understand that, in 1956, $519 
million was contributed to the program, most of which came from parents. 
This contribution was ‘“‘far in excess of the $167 million necessary to meet the 
statutory matching requirement of $3 for each Federal dollar of cash payment.” 
The modest reduction which we recommend, that is, $17 million, is only about 
3 percent of the contribution made by parents in the form of payments for school 
lunches. In view of the budget, we believe it is a desirable objective to reduce 
the school-lunch program in the amount we recommend at this time. 

Foreign Agricultural Service 

The appropriation for Foreign Agricultural Service has been increased by 
$633,500, of which about one-fourth represents the contribution to the retire- 
ment fund previously referred to. The program increase is, therefore, approxi- 
mately $480,000, which we recommend be reduced below the budget recommenda- 
tion by $250,000, leaving an increase above 1957 of $230,000. 

The development of this Service has been strongly supported by us in recent 
years, and we desire to see the agency operate effectively in the development 
of our agricultural foreign trade. We are mindful, however, of the growth 
of the program and make our recommendation in the light of the major con- 
siderations which we have previously mentioned. 


Soil-bank program 


The budget carries an appropriation covering the full amount authorized by 
the Soil Bank Act for the acreage reserve in the sum of $750 million and for 
the conservation reserve in the sum of $450 million. In view of the provision 
for the financing of the program in 1957 from funds advanced by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the requirement that interest be paid on such advances, 
an additional sum of $54 million is provided. We believe the objective of these 
programs can be as well achieved with an appropriation of $1 billion as with 
the appropriation requested. 

During the formulation of the program, we recommended the use of the sur- 
pluses of commodities held by the Commodity Credit Corporation in the form 
of “payment in kind’ to farmers as compensation for their participation. We 
believe the law will permit utilization of commodities for this purpose. “Pay- 
ments in kind” will actually hasten the reduction of the burdensome surpluses 
held by the Commodity Credit Corporation. We believe this will save money 
in the future. Of course, the utilization of the inventory of the CCC in this 
manner will require an appropriation to cover a larger deficit which will appear 
on the books of the Commodity Credit Corporation. With the reduction of sur- 
plus, however, smaller outlays of Commodity Credit Corporation funds should 
be necessary. 


Commodity Stabilization Service, acreage allotments and marketing quotas 

We recommend a reduction below the budget recommendation by $1,750,000. 
We believe necessary acreage allotment and marketing quota activities can be 
provided with the reduced sum. Efforts to achieve economy and efficiency in 
carrying on acreage allotment and marketing quota on crops for which this is 


hecessary should be attempted under the remainder of the appropriation, which 
amounts to $41,250,000. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, operating and administering expenses 


We recommend this appropriation be reduced below the budget estimate by 
$1,900,000. This is the only appropriation involving administration and operat- 
ing expenses which will fall below the actual appropriation provided for 1957, 
which is included in our recommendations. 
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We believe that an increased portion of the operating and administrative 
expenses of the Corporation sheuld be included in the premiums for crop. 
insurance operations. The budget indicates $2 million will be so charged in 
1957 and in 1958. It has been our policy objective for several years that the 
Federal crop-insurance program be directed in such a manner that it will be 
come self-supporting and actuarially sound. 


Rural Electrification Administration, salaries and expenses 


We recommend a reduction below the budget estimate in the administrative 
expenses for the Rural Electrification Administration in the amount of $300,000, 
This will provide $9,329,000 and leave about $300,000 (allowing for retirement 
costs) more than was appropriated in 1957. We believe progress is being made 
in the telephone program and that it can continue satisfactorily with the modest 
increase which our recommendation will permit. 


Farmers’ Home Administration, salaries and expenses 


We recommend a $500,000 reduction below the budget estimate in the salaries 
and expenses of the Farmers’ Home Administration. Our recommendation per- 
mits some increase after making allowance for the contribution to the retirement 
fund. The agency would have $29,500,000 for administration expenses. 

Other divisions of the Department 

The Office of the Secretary, the General Counsel, the library, the Information 
Service, the Commodity Exchange Authority, the Farmer Cooperative Service, 
represent the remaining divisions of the Department for which we recommend 
a reduction below budget estimate of $400,000. The budget estimates for these 
agencies would provide $9,597,000, but, after allowing for the reduction whieh 
we recommend, an increase of $514,600 over the 1957 appropriation would remain, 

We believe this reduction can be taken out of the program increases for which 
added funds have been requested without impairing essential services rendered 
by these agencies. 


Commodity Credit Corporation, administration expenses, limitations 


We recommend a $3 million reduction in the budget estimate for adminis- 
trative expenses of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Careful management 
of the activity of the Corporation will enable this reduction to be accomplished 
without the impairment of essential operations of the Corporation. 

In summary, we are recommending a total decrease in the 1958 budget esti- 
mates for agricultural appropriations close to $300 million, and, in addition, a 
decrease of $100 million in the authorization for the 1958 agricultural conserva- 
tion payment program. In most cases, however, the appropriations we recom- 
mend are more than those provided in fiscal 1957. We believe that it is impor- 
tant that farmers and ranchers and the agencies serving them make a fair and 
reasonable contribution to reducing the excessively large total Federal budget 
recommended for fiseal 1958. 

We advocate these savings in proposed expenditure by the United States De 
partment of Agriculture and also in the Federal budget as a whole in the amounts 
we have recommended, which total approximately $6 billion, 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BAKER, REPRESENTATIVE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russeiy. Next we have another farm organization, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union. The views of this organization will be pre- 
sented to the committee by Mr. John Baker. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure and a privilege 
to appear before your committee. As I told the House Agricultural 
Appropriations Committee on a similar occasion, this year the task is 
a little more difficult than usual. 

The prepared statement that I have here, Mr. Chairman, is almost 
the same as the one that we presented to the House Agriculture Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. Since the House committee has not 
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acted, nor had the House acted, there was nothing really to say other 
than to react to the President’s recommendation. Our reaction to it 
at this time is the same as it was when we were before the House com- 
mittee. 

This morning the report of the House committee has now become 
available. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, if you would like, I can have 
the prepared statement inserted in the record and go through the 
House committee report and indicate our agreement or disagreement 
with the recommendations that they have made. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Russet. Very well. Without objection, the prepared 
statement will be printed in the record in its entirety. 
(The statement referred to appears on p. 97.) 


HOUSE REPORT FOR 1958 


Senator Russetz. Mr. Baker, you may proceed to make such com- 
ment as you see fit on the bill that was reported to the committee of 
the other body. 

Mr. Baxer. As you will note, Mr. Chairman, in reading our pre- 
pared statement, which contains the recommendations made to the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, I am overjoyed 
to say that the committee, in their deliberations and in their study and 
observation of the problems involved and the current situation, that 
apparently they came to almost exactly the same conclusions that we 
did. 

They have presented their findings and their analysis in terms very 
largely similar to the ones that we presented to them at the time we 
appeared. 

The analysis of the farm situation and the need for new farm pro- 
grams and related points mentioned in this report are, as you will 
notice, very similar to the way the problem looked to us when we ex- 
amined the budget and the current farm situation. 

Senator Young, we are not in full agreement with the recommenda- 
tions they made on dollar amounts. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE FARMER TODAY 


Senator Russeti. You are referring now, are you not, to their analy- 
sis of the difficulties of the farmer today, as a general statement ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. For example, on pages 3 and 4 of their report 
I find very little to disagree with in their statement of the problem, 
the results of the record of farm programs of the last 4 or 5 years, and 
the end result, which is given on pages 4 and 5. 

The Department has apparently found ways of spending an awful 
lot of money and at the same time allow farm income to fall some 


30 percent. That is the conclusion of the House committee, and that 
was our conclusion. 
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INEFFECTIVENESS OF ACREAGE CONTROLS 


On page 5 I note that the House committee has discovered that acre- 
age controls are ineffective, Senator Young, and it reminds me that 
you have a bill in to substitute bushel quotas on wheat for acreage al- 
lotments. We agree with that proposal. We agree with the statement 
here of the House committee that acreage controls alone will not get 
the job done. : 

Senator Youne. I firmly believe that control on a unit basis, a 
bushel of grain or a bale of cotton, would be much more effective 
than the present method on acreage, particularly in view of the ad- 
vancements being made in agricultural production. 

{ think it would be much more satisfactory to the meat producers, 
and I think you would actually get the reduction you are after if you 
based your control on a unit basis. 

Mr. Baker. We are again gratified that this recognition is coming. 
We have been recommending this sort of change in the programs 
for many years. 

As Senator Young has just pointed out, there are a lot of other 
resources that a farmer can substitute for an acre that determines 
total output. The land factor of production is becoming less and 
less of a bottleneck factor. So that marketing quotas expressed as 
unit quotas would be more workable for that reason, if no other, than 
just ordinary acreage controls. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SOIL BANK ON ACRES PLANTED 


I have another illustration, and this is a disturbing development. 
There are some 24 million acres of land signed up in either the acreage 
reserve or the conservation reserve of the soil-bank reserves this year, 
but there is only a 12 million net cut in the farmers’ intentions to plant. 
That means that something less than 900,000 farm families that 
signed contracts under one of the reserves are going to cut their acres 
by maybe 24 million acres. But the 4.1 million farmers that did not 
sign up in the soil bank are apparently going to increase their acres 
by 12 million or 13 million acres. 

So there is a net cut of only 12 million acres from the total area that 
is likely to be planted. 

Only 4 years ago, under just a part of the agricultural conservation 
program, of which the total is $250 million, as you know, there were 19 
million acres taken out of cultivation by the cover-crop and pasture- 
seeding program, which was just a part of the $250 million program. 
And here is a billion-dollar program and they just get a 12 million acre 
net reduction. 

PRICE SUPPORT AND SALES POLICY 


We agree in general with the statement of the House committee, Mr. 
Chairman, on page 6 of their report, the portion entitled “Erroneous 
Price-Support Policies” and we agree with the statement they have 
there which is captioned “Faulty Export Sales Policy,” which was so 
long delayed, particularly with respect to the cut. 

We have felt, for some years, that the developing economic and legis- 
lative situation. Mr. Chairman, was such that what might be called a 
new farm program is certainly needed, to back off, take a new 1ook, 
and start off on a new basis. 
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While we are not in full agreement with the specifics recommended 
on pages 7 and 8 of the House committee report, I am sure that we 
will be gratified that they have come to the same conclusion that we 
have; namely, we have to start out and write a new farm program, one 
that will improve and protect farm income instead of one which spends 
a lot of taxpayer money and allows farm income to drop $1 billion 
a year. 

We would find ourselves in full agreement with at least some parts 
of the suggestions for a new farm program that the House committee 
has set forth in pages 7 and 8 of that report. Other parts would be 
subject to further discussion. They are not now approved by the Na- 
tional Farmers Union program. 


RESEARCH AND EXTENSION 


Senator Younc. You do not propose to cut research and extension; 
do you ¢ 

Mr. Baker. With respect to research and extension, Senator Young, 
and our reaction to the House committee action, we had hoped that 
the total amount recommended in the budget request would be main- 
tained, but we urged that the report of the committee and the action of 
Congress would strongly direct a reorientation of that research away 
from projects which result in immediate increases in farm production ; 
at a time at least when we are in the circumstance that our major 
problem right now is surplus production and reorient that research or 
those research resources into projects that would study the economics 
of farm operation, or management, of land use, of landownership, 
of needed production adjustments, and land use adjustments, and in 
marketing research designed to expand the demand for farm com- 
modities, to increase the efficiency of processing and retailing estab- 
lishments. 

That would be directed to the solution of what are more paramount 
eurrent problems with respect to farm income. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE COMMENT 


Now, the House committee—and this is based on the hurried read- 
ing that I have had time to give it—has made the following statement 
in the report, in the latter part on research and extension : 

* * * To continue rapid intensification of agricultural production, with added 
depletion of soil of the Nation, seems to the committee to be at cross purposes 
with other policies. In view of the fact that Congress is asked to appropriate 


large sums under the soil bank to reduce production, the committee feels that 
further increases in these fields— 


that is research and extension, to expand production— 


might well be delayed, and especially in view of the large increases of the laart 
few years. 

The committee apparently has adopted this same general point of 
view that we feel is the need of the times. But they have, instead of 
following our suggestion, Senator Stennis, they have reallocated from 
one form of research to another. They have just refused to go along 
with the recommended increase in the total amount. 

We would strongly recommend that you keep the total amount re- 
quested at the figure that was requested but that you agree with us and 
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the House committee that those research resources or the funds there- 
for should be reallocated toward projects that will help solve the 
current problem. 
Did you have a question, Senator Stennis? 
Senator Stennis. You covered the point that [had in mind. Thank 
ou. 
- SOIL BANK PROGRAM 


Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, our members and officials have in- 
creasingly become disappointed with the operations of the soil bank, 
We originally recommended a somewhat different program, which was 
much more similar to the subtitle B conservation reserve than it was to 
the acreage reserve. 

As Senator Young will remember, at the first hearing on this subject 
Mr. Patton, in discussing the outlook with the acreage reserve—and it 
was a slightly different proposal, it was the one recommended by the 
executive branch—Mr. Patton spoke of the proposed acreage reserve, 
as far as that proposal being of any help to improve farm income was 
concerned, that is, that it would be “a wheel spending exercise in 
futility.” 

Then certain changes were made in it legislatively. It was im- 
proved. We worked as hard as we could and as effectively as we 
could to help get it passed both times that it had to go through Con- 
gress. But in the way it has been administered and the way it is work- 
ing out, it has become an increasing disappointment to us. 

I personally am extremely concerned, Senator Young, not only 
about this factor of not getting a very big net cut in total acreage 
planted. But another factor that is in a way related but is an unre- 
lated aspect. My concern, is that out of 3 million commercial farms, 
in the United States, or 5 million census farms, something less than 
900,000 are participating in either part of the soil bank. That means 
that there is somewhere between 2.1 million and 4.1 million farm 
families in the United States that are not personally participating in 
or associated with this great big, so-called nationwide billion-dollar 
operation. 

I am thinking at this moment not of the economics of it—even so, 
the economics might work out if it was not for this acreage problem— 
but the sheer sociological and psychological aspects. Where you have 
a billion-dollar nationwide program and less than one-fifth of the 
farmers are participating in it, I do not know how long such a pro- 
gram maintains widespread support. It leads, I think, to such things 
as the bill introduced the day before yesterday by Congressman Gath- 
ings, one of the senior members of the House Agriculture Committee, 
in which bill it is provided that the acreage reserve in the soil bank 
be abolished as of December 31, 1957. 

Senator Younc. I think the conservation reserve is the better part 
of the program. 

Mr. Baker. We agreed fully with that. 

We hate to see the acreage reserve abolished, if there is nothing 
else to take its place, because if it does nothing else, no matter how 
many defects there are, it is added dollars to farm income. 

But these things raise very grave concerns, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeri. Yes; they do pose a great many questions we have 
not had before. I thought that we had already had before us almost 
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every problem that could possibly confront the farmer, but the soil 
bank created a lot of them that I had not even envisioned. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, the president of our organization, Mr. 
Patton, has in hearings recently made a statement very similiar to the 
one you just made. I am sure you would find him in full agreement 
with you. 

The House committee shares that point of view, without spelling 
it out, quite as much as I have. 
















HOUSE PROPOSAL ON SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


















Mr. Chairman, referring to page 10 of the House committee report, 
we agree with the recommended reshuffling of the way the appro- 
priation items are carried for soil and water conservation. 
Senator Russett. Whom do you envision as administering that pro- 
gram? I read through that very hurriedly. 
I have long urged that those activities ought to be more closely co- 
ordiated, but I was just wondering who was going to be more directly 
responsible, whether it would be the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service, or what. 
Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to give you a flippant 
answer. ‘The same question occurred to me, and the quick answer that 
came to me when I considered it was that it would be the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
The Congress and the Appropriations Committees are hardly in a 
position to settle that problem. It has to be settled by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and settlement is long overdue. 
Senator Russeity. We have had legislation here with respect to 
some of these agencies. It has not been passed but it has been pend- 
ing. We have had that situation for a number of years. We have had 
legislation that sought to coordinate the Soil Conservation Service 
into the Agricultural Conservation Program Service, together with the 
compliance which is in the Commodity Stabilization. These bills 
offered to put it under one or the other but we never passed one of 
those bills. 
Prior to that time we had legislation providing for merger of the 
Extension Service with the Soil Conservation Service and the agricul- 
tural conservation program. 
It has never been enacted, but it has been proposed. 
Mr. Baker. That was in the Senate version, I believe, or at least it 
was in Senator Aiken’s bill in 1948. 
Senator Russeiy. Yes, but it never was enacted. 
Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, we generally favor the principle that 
ou enact authorization bills and bills directing that certain programs 

carried out by a department of the Federal Government and that 
directives and that authorization be given to the Cabinet member in 
charge and that he parcel out or redelegate those responsibilities and 
authorities in accordance with his plan of organization. 

We continue to hope that some Secretary of Agriculture is going to 
work this problem out that we are now discussing. 

Senator Russeti. It cannot be done without the intelligent assist- 
ance of the Secretary of Agriculture; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Baker. That is correct; yes, sir. 
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It may be that this move that the House committee has here recom- 
mended in the structure of the appropriation acts might be a nudge 
that. would facilitate the consolidation of these agencies by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 


RURAL DEVELOPMFNT PROGRAM 





Now referring to page 11 of the House report, Mr. Chairman, I 
find myself in full agreement with what the House committee says 
about the rural development program. ‘The committee says, in part; 

It is the belief of a majority of the committee that the funds available within 
the 1957 base for the this work could better be used to strengthen the regular 
activities of the various agencies involved. Such action would be of more 
general benefit to the entire country. Since the basic purpose of the regular 
activities of these agencies is to help all farmers, including low-income farmers, 
the committee cannot see the justification for separate funds and separate per- 
sonnel for a program which is of necessity limited to a handful of counties, 
In the opinion of a majority of the committee it would be better to help the 
price small farmers receive and let them farm. Such a course would be of more 
benefit to everyone. 

It is my feeling, Senator Stennis, that such programs as the farm 
housing loan amendment that you have sponsored and the expansion 
of the regular activities of the Farmers’ Home Administration and 
the other agencies are a more efficient and effective method of attempt- 
ing to attain the purposes for which the rural development program 
is set up, rather than to have a super holding company of window 
dressing operations. 

I agree largely with the statement that is made here by the House 
committee under “contradictions in the present policies.” 

T have not had an opportunity to read this paragraph in the House 
report, which paragraph is captioned “Contradictions in the Present 
Policies,” but I have mentioned several contradictions already, and 
I presume that those are some of the ones that the committee men- 
tioned here. 

Senator Younc. IT would not agree with the House on all their 
conclusions. I think we ought to go easy on research that just tends 
to increase production. 

Mr. Baker. Are you referring to pages 11 and 12, Senator Young, 
of the House report ? 

Senator Youne. “Contradictions in Present Policies.” 

It deals with research in particular. I think we ought to go easy 
on research that tends to increase production. But certainly you 
would not want to eliminate research that, for example, is concerned 
with grains, where a new disease can wipe out a crop completely. 
Developing new varieties certainly holds up the production. You 
would not want to relax on research that prevents this serious crop 
destruction. 

The Budget this year for the first time—at least according to my 
observation—asked for greatly increased research funds to find new 
uses for agricultural commodities. I think that is a step in the right 
direction. We ought to do more research along that line. 

I have always thought that we were devoting too much time to re- 
search on machinery and things of that sort, which is the type of 
research that could intelligently be better done by industry or by 
other people. 
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I believe that at least in the research field they have taken a wiser 
step than has been the case in the past. So I would not agree with all 
these statements in that paragraph. 

Senator Stennis. Let me just say it was illustrated here this morn- 
ing in the testimony here about the wheat, in your home State. 90 
percent of the wheat produced last year was from varieties of 5 years 
and less in age, or since they were developed, at least. 






LACK OF RESEARCH IN DURUM WHEAT 





Senator Youne. Because of the lack of research in durum wheat, 
for example, which goes into the making of macaroni and spaghetti, 4 
years ago the total production dropped from 40 million bushels per 
year down to 5 million bushels, because of a severe infestation of rare 
15-B rust. We passed special legislation for 3 straight years to in- 
crease the production of durum wheat because we lacked a rust-resist- 
ant variety that would turn in any kind of decent yield. In fact, the 
durum wheat was so susceptible to rust that the crop was almost com- 
pletely destroyed. It is that type of research on which I think we 
should do quite a little work, that is, research on the types of diseases 
in animals or plants that tend to destroy animals or a whole crop, It 
has been only quite recently that we have begun to go easy on research 
that would tend to increase production generally and put more em- 
phasis on research that would find new uses for agricultural com- 
modities. 










TYPES OF AGRICULTUBAL PROGRAMS 






























Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, so that our position on this matter will 
be clearer or more nearly clear that it might be from my ad lib remarks, 
it might be worth while for me to read a page or two of our prepared 
statement. y 

Senator Russetz. I thought you were going to have that all printed 
in the record ? 

Mr. Baxrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russexu. I propose to have all of that printed. 

Mr. Baker. We point out here and we are in agreement here with 
the speech that Secretary Benson made at Spokane, Wash., in which 
he said, that the programs affecting agriculture fall into two broad 
groups, that in one group the program is designed to increase farmers’ 
efficiency in producing and marketing, and in the other programs it is 
intended primarily to improve here and now the relative prices and 
income received by farmers. 

The first group and the Federal funds used in carrying them out are 
of benefit directly to the entire population, not just to farmers alone, 
or not primarily to farmers. 

And those kinds are of two types, particularly in a period such as 
we are going through now. 

These programs, research and extension, grade and sanitation pro- 
tection, market regulation and inspection. These do not necessarily 
provide their primary benefit to farmers, but they benefit farmers as 
citizens to about the same extent, no more and no less, than other people 
in the total population. 

The other type of these benefit programs not only are of a diffused 
national welfare benefit, but they actually have a depressing and dis- 
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advantaging effect on farmers in any year when consumer and export 
demand expands less rapidly than increasing farm output per man- 
hour. These are programs that develop, promote and distribute 
techniques by which farmers learn to make 2 blades of grass grow 
where only 1 grew before. 

I am not saying that these research and extension activities are a 
wrong national policy, nor am I urging that you cut them from the 
budget. I am, however, pointing out the significant fact that your 
predecessors on this committee over the past 100 years have ap- 
propriated funds for these activities that in most years are a detriment 
and not a service to the economic best interests of farmers, as such. 

Doing this has been a great benefit to the Nation as a whole. It has 
been a very important basic factor of the much higher standard of liv- 
ing and bh eating and of national strength in the United States than 
in most other areas of the world. But it has also meant a chronically 
depressive factor against farm prices and farm income of farm pro- 
ducers. 

In industry and manufacturing, organized management and organ- 
ized labor appear to have been able to retain and split up between 
them the gains from increased efficiency, that is, productivity per man- 
hour. 

This the farmers have not been able to do. Except for those few 
commodities in a relatively few years when completely adequate in- 
come protection programs were in operation, farmers’ increased effi- 
ciency has worked not only to diffuse its benefits through lower rela- 
tive prices to the entire population, but year in and year out except 
when the national economy has expanded at a rapid rate, it has actually 
put farming into a category in which professional economists call 
farming a “decaying and depressed industry.” 

Understand, I am not objecting to these appropriations for pro- 
duction research in the Agricultural Research Service and for pro- 
duction education in the Extension Service, although a reallocation 
of less funds to production research and more to marketing research 
would be desirable in these times. I am suggesting that their depres- 
sive effect on farm family income requires, by all tests of fairness, 
that they be balanced up elsewhere in the budget and Federal farm 
policy, by research on the economic problems of farming, research 
on the need for and nature of appropriate farm and land use adjust- 
ment programs, and on improving efficiency of marketing and process- 
ing of farms. 

For example, I have here a recent report which just happened to 
be on my desk this morning, which is a recent research report on high- 
way transportation barriers. It is a commendable example of the 
kind of research that should be encouraged. 

In addition to the other types of research which I have suggested 
to be balanced up elsewhere in the budget and Federal farm policy 
I would include other research to improve farmers’ bargaining power 
in commodity and money markets. 

We have the following recommendations with regard to individual 
budget items. 
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COMMENT ON BupGeTtT RECOMMENDATIONS 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


With specific reference to the Agricultura] Research Service items 
that we are considering, we recommend no change in the total amount. 
We hope your committee would raise the House committee figure to 
the original budget request. 

However, we do suggest that your report indicate that emphasis 
during the current period, in approval of new and expanded research 

rojects should be on work that will improve farm income and farm- 
land use and will expand demand for farm commodities through the 
means of, first, increasing consumer and industrial use and, secondly, 
reducing the widening spread between prices received by farmers and 
those paid by consumers. 

In our opinion, the reduction of the widening spread between prices 
received by farmers and those paid by consumers can be attained in 
part through increasing efficiency of the marketing and processing 
industries and also by decreasing the rapid trend toward monopolistic 
and administered pricing of marketing and processing services. 

Less emphasis should be placed in the current period on new and 
expanded biological research projects to increase farm production, 
and more emphasis should be placed on economic research in farm 
production and marketing to improve income of the family farm. 

We suggest that special consideration be given to the request for in- 
creased funds to provide needed economic data for development and 
appraisal of farm programs and research on financial condition, land 
ownership, and tax burden on different groups of farmers. We sug- 
gest less emphasis should be placed in the current period on new and 
expanded research projects intended to increase production in the im- 
mediate future. Many phases should be shifted to research that will 
reduce costs without increasing output. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE AND STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


The same general thought, Mr. Chairman, applies to our reaction 
to the Extension Service appropriation items and to the appropria- 
tions for State experiment stations. 


FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


We would still like to see the appropriation for “Farmer coopera- 
tive service” raised to $700,000. The House did not raise that ap- 
propriation, as we suggested. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


In general, Mr. Chairman, we feel that the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the Department of Agriculture has done an important job 
and in a commendable fashion. We have urged that no cut be made 
in the budget request for those items. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


We had urged that the appropriation for the school lunch program 
be raised from the request of $100 million to $125 million, 
















FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 






The House committee recommends, with respect to the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation—which you will find on pages 19 and 20 of the 
House report—a cut in administrative funds for the year immediately 
ahead, which disappoints me. 

We had recommended a small increase in administrative funds for 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. I am gratified, however, 
to note that they suggest that: 

* * * a reappraisal of the entire program be made by the Department to de- 
termine the feasibility of getting sufficient nationwide coverage to make the 
program solvent and to justify its continuation. Perhaps the only alternative 
is disaster relief. If this be true, it probably is advisable to continue this pro- 
gram, even though small losses have been incurred in the past. Under an insur- 
ance program of this type, the cost to the Federal Government is less. Also, it 


would appear better to have stricken farmers drawing insurance indemnities 
rather than disaster relief payments. 


That would seem to be a rather strong suggestion that we move into 
a nationwide crop insurance program instead of one based on a few, 
or less than a thousand experimental counties. If that is true, we wel- 
come that recommendation. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 





Mr. Chairman, turning specifically to the other figures which are 
in the House report, on tables beginning on page 30, I will mention 
just a few of these specific items that I have noted. 

I very strongly urge that in the case of the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration item which concerns farm ownership and farm housing loans, 
that the reduction of $26 million recommended by the House commit- 
tee be restored by your committee. I bring that up just in case it 
comes to the House in the form recommended by the committee. 

Senator Russerx. I might point out that those loans for which the 
House committee recommends reduced funds are in excellent shape, 
the people are paying interest on them. It is rather surprising that 
they would want to reduce that. If it were an out-of-pocket expend- 
ture that would have to be recaptured I think I would understand it. 

It seems to me I remember reading in the House report a statement 
to the effect that those loans are being repaid at a very high rate. So 
it is difficult to understand why that item should be recommended for 
a reduction. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I will say I am disappointed with our 
friends on the House committee on this item, as I know you are. Iam 
as unable as you are to follow their reasoning. I strongly urge that 
it be restored. As you point out, there is no net saving at all of Fed- 
eral money. ~ 

Senator Russrix. There is not even a saving of administrative 
funds. In fact, the total amount does not affect the administrative 
funds in any degree. 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 
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T will not take the time, Mr. Chairman, to comment on these specific 
agricultural research items other than to reemphasize the comments 
that I have already made about what seems to us to be a wise reorien- 
tation of research and extension efforts. 

Based on our point of view, as I have already expressed it, we rec- 
ommend that you restore the reductions made by the House commit- 
tee and the items under the Agricultural Marketing Service. We also 
recommend that the school-lunch program appropriation be increased 
to $125 million instead of the $100 million recommended by the House 
committee. 

We have recommended, Mr. Chairman, and we still believe that the 
appropriation for administrative purposes, for the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation should be set next year at $9 million to allow a 
more rapid expansion to additional counties. 
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LANGUAGE CHANGE 






We strongly recommend that the following language now carried 
in the appropriation act be deleted before it 1s enacted this year: 
* * * that not to exceed $2 million of administrative and operating expenses 
may be paid from premium income. 

We view this language as an adverse trend in the development of 
the crop insurance program and one that ought to be stopped rather 
than encouraged. 


SOIL BANK ACREAGE RESERVE 






















I will make no more comments, Mr. Chairman, other than what I 
have already said, with respect to the acreage reserve of the soil bank. 
I see that you have no particular alternative than to appropriate 
whatever the amount is that is already committed to be paid to farmers, 
regardless of how concerned we may now be as to what the actual re- 
sults of that expenditure may be. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much your patience with my very 
halting oral testimony here. This report of the House committee just 
came to my hand and I wanted to express our opinion with respect to it. 

I particularly wanted to say for the record that we are gratified to 
find the House Appropriations Committee viewing the unfolding farm 
problems and situation im very much the same way that we do. 
Senator Russeii. We are glad to have your comments, Mr. Baker. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 






Mr. Baker's prepared statement will be printed in the record in 
full at this juncture. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 








34D BupGer REFLECTS WRONG FARM Po.icy 


Statement on 1958 Appropriations Requests for the United States Department of 
Agriculture by National Farmers Union 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we come before you this year 
With our usnal respect for your sincerity and with a new and deeply sympathetic 
understanding of the difficult dilemma that confronts you at this time. I have 
the honor of presenting to you this statement of the point of view of President 
James G. Patton of National Farmers Union. 
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On the one hand, you cannot refuse, and we cannot urge you to refuse, to 
appropriate funds to pay the bills Benson has run up like a berserk sailor on q 
waterfront spree after too long at sea. 

On the other hand, you cannot look, except with grave misgivings, nor can 
we, upon giving your official sanction and approval to the costly results of mis. 
taken farm policies, whose inauguration you, and we, opposed and whose failure 
you, and we, foresaw and predicted. 

The 1958 Agriculture budget now before you is bad budget policy and reflects 
even worse farm policy. It is preposterous to project that expenditures for the 
United States Department of Agriculture should exceed the total net farm family 
income of the Nation’s nearly 5 million farmers. 

Yet that is the direction that Benson policies are racing at headlong speed, 
From 1951 to the 1958 budget now before you, United States Department of 
Agriculture net budget expenditures increased by over 750 percent from $834 
million to $744 billion, more than eight times as big. Meantime, total farm fam- 
ily net income dropped from $16.1 billion to $11.6 billion. The ratio of Federal 
expenditure for the Department to farm operator net income rose from 5 percent 
to 6214 percent. 

Unless you make some adjustments in the budgetary practices that have been 
recommended to you, the 1959 agricultural appropriations request will be even 
more preposterous than the one you are now considering. 

The budget before you reflects the failure of Benson’s sliding scale that we, and 
most of you on this committee, knew would result. I hope we can keep the ree- 
ord clear that neither you, nor we, willingly accepted that policy nor do we now 
assume the obligation of trying to justify the large appropriations that now and 
in the future will be required to pay for the errors of the policy that Benson has 
adopted, apparently without critical analysis or budgetary foresight, from a 
contemporary farm organization. 

Secretary Benson started applying the sliding-scale policy the day he got in 
office. Every chance he has had since then he has reduced farm income protec- 
tion levels. He has used his office as a public forum to turn consumers against 
farmers, groups of farmers against other farmers, and to talk farm prices and 
incomes down. Milk, wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, and peanuts have been dropped 
to the lowest levels the law allows. Feed grains, soybeans, and flaxseed have 
been pushed down to less than the 75 percent, sliding scale, floor. 

Consequently farm income dropped as I have cited—the parity price ratio is 
at a postwar low. We have heard a lot about the farm depression of the 1920's, 
but how many of us happen to remember that farm prices averaged 92 percent 
of parity during the 1920’s and in only 1 year of the decade were they as low as 
that announced by the Department in December 1955 and February and March 
1957? The parity ratio dropped five times as much from 1952 to March 1957 than 
it did from 1920 to 1925. Not until the second year of the great national depres- 
sion in 1931 did the parity ratio drop to as low as it is now. 

Now what have the policies cost that had that kind of a result? In the 3% 
years from July 1, 1953, to December 31, 1956, the realized losses of Commodity 
Credit Corporation were almost $3 billion. Losses in the preceding 20 years 
totaled a little over $1 billion. Benson’s loss rate per year has been 15 times 
as high as that of his predecessors. 

Total direct net budget expenditures for specific farm commodity price stabiliza- 
tion rose from $300 million in 1952 to $3.8 billion in 1956. From $500 million in 
fiscal 1953 to $3.6 billion projected for the 1958 fiscal year in the budget before 
you. This is an increase of over 1,000 percent in the one case and over 700 
percent in the other. Total net farm family income in the United States dropped 
from $15.1 billion in 1952 to $11.6 billion in 1956; per farm total net income from 
farming dropped from $2,821 to $2,370 and the number of farms dropped by 
100,000 each year. All this sounds like a horrible nightmare—not something 
that has really happened in the wide-awake daylight world of ours. 

In the budget before you, Commodity Stabilization Service is listed for 
$900 million, the soil bank for $1,300 million and Commodity Credit Corporation 
$1,400 million—the total of $3,600 million. We do not know how you can avoid 
appropriating most or all of this request. Large parts of it have already been 
spent or committed. To fail to make the appropriations would be to default on 
Government obligations already entered into. But it is fair, proper, and our 
duty as citizens and farmers to point out that proper farm income improvement 
and protection policies would have made these expenditures effective in raising 
farm income. 
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It is too late now to change the operation for the fiscal year 1958 but Congress 
still has plenty of time to act to prevent the reoccurrence of this tragically 
misguided expenditure of public funds in the fiscal year 1959 and later years. 

What could have been done, and what should be done at the earliest possible 
date, would be to improve farm-family income by methods that would eliminate 
the need for these huge ex post facto appropriations and growing commit- 
ments in future budgets. 

Except for some perhaps forgivable statistical manipulations of superficial 
facts to make falling farm income appear a blessing in disguise, Secretary 
Benson’s public statements reflect a basically correct knowledge of the underly- 
ing factors in the farm situation. Where Mr. Benson goes wrong is in his aim, 
not in his eyesight. 

If his public statements are to be taken at face value, and I think they must, 
Secretary Benson’s aim is for a completely free market for farm commodities. 
But at what a cost to farmers and to the United States Treasury. 

This huge expenditure of Federal funds has not prevented a severe drop in 
farm income. The proposed huge expenditure of Federal funds will not prevent 
further drops in farm family income. The money could be spent to raise farm 
income to a full parity level but it is not being so used. 

Proper governmental policies can greatly improve farm family income. To 
the extent that members of the Appropriations Committee can influence the 
matter we urge you to help us move in the proper direction instead of the 
wrong direction. 

Under the Benson-Farm Bureau policies, Federal receipts from farmers’ and 
farm-related business income taxes have dropped severely while Federal ex- 
penditures have gone up. This situation is wrong, based on false premises and 
should be reversed. 

The dependable foundation upon which a relatively inexpensive but highly 
effective farm family income improvement program can be built is demonstrated 
by the data in table I. 


TasBLe I.—Relation of farm income to market supply 
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The point of vital significance made by this table is that farm-family incomes 
can be raised to a full-parity income level in a full-employment economy without 
involving the Federal Government in any expenditure except costs of adminis- 
tering a program of a farm commodities’ market supply adjustment. 

Taking the approximate 1957 situation as a point of departure, the 100 billion 
baskets of food and fiber produced and put on the market by farmers will sell 
for about $34 billion or 34 cents per basket. This would be a gross farm income 
of the $34 billion and a net family income, after paying 1956 production ex- 
penses ($22.9 billion), of about $12.1 billion. 

If all farmers would be allowed to work together to cut the total amount of 
farm commodities placed on the market from 100 billion baskets to 99 billion 
baskets, this would raise the average price received by farmers by approximately 
Tpercent or from 34 cents per basket to 36.4 cents per basket. 

Such action, cutting market supply by 1 percent, would raise gross farm in- 
come from $34 billion to $36.0 billion and net farm income from $12.1 to $13.6 
billion, an improvement of 12.4 percent. 

Similar action, but cutting by 9 percent, down to 91 billion instead of putting 
100 billion baskets on the market, would raise farm-family net income from $12.1 
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billion to $24.3 billion or more than double. And this could be done without re- 
quiring any expenditure of Federal funds except the salaries and supplies re- 
quired to administer the program. 

Giving the farmers the legal authority to use this method of self-help would 
be tantamount to Congress doing for farmers what they did 43 years ago for 
bankers in the Federal Reserve Act. It is the same thing that electric companies 
are enabled to do under the Federal Power Commission, and the railroad com- 
panies do under Interstate Commerce regulations. 

It is the same practice we, as a nation, allow the automobile industry to employ 
to protect and improve its prices and profits; the farm implement industry; the 
steel industry and many others. It is the same practice in principle that Federal 
legislation correctly and properly allows and protects for organized labor. 

To make this work as a farm-family income-improvement program will re- 
quire the Congress to grant to farmers the same powers and protections that 
have already been granted to other economic groups, and to allow farmers, either 
through Government or through semipublic farm-marketing boards, to set up 
the administrative machinery required to operate the system. 

Each farm family would be authorized each year to market an assigned volume 
of farm commodities, which would be evidenced by farm-marketing certificates 
obtained by the family free of charge or for a nominal fee from the county farmer 
committee or local farm-marketing board. 

No farm commodity or product thereof could move legally in the channels of 
commerce unless accompanied by the requisite number of farm-marketing cer- 
tificates. Purchase or sale of farm commodities or products thereof would be 
illegal if not accompanied by farm-marketing certificates. 

The number of farm-marketing certificates issued in any year would be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture, on recommendation of the Federal Farm 
Income Stabilization Board, as the volume of farm commodities that could be 
sold at prices that would return to farmers a full-parity net farm income in a 
full-employment economy. 

This would apply to all farm commodities the type of comprehensive program 
provided in the bill introduced recently by Congressman Metcalf of Montana. 
I request that this bill (H. R. 6024) be put in the record of these hearings at the 
close of this statement. 

A more comprehensive statement of this point of view was expressed by Presi- 
dent Patton of Farmers Union in his speech to the National Farm Institute in 
Des Moines in February, just past, and to the convention of the Utah Farmers 
Union. I request the latter speech be put in your record at the close of my 
statement. 

If such a program were in operation, your committee would not this year be 
faced with a request for $8.5 billion in gross budget expenditures and over $5 bil- 
lion in net budget expenditures for the Department of Agriculture to be expended 
in ways that have done little to stop the drastic decline in farm-family income. 

To make this kind of relatively inexpensive but very effective farm income 
improvement program operate will require not only the needed legislative grant 
of authority and requisite operational machinery. It will also be most desirable 
and wise to gear our other Federal farm, food, and fiber policies into the system 
in a consistent manner rather than to continue in an illogical way. 

Moreover, giving to farmers the authority and power to use this device to 
improve their incomes would also require the establishment of limits beyond 
which farmers would not be allowed to use the power and to provide by legislation 
special programs to protect unorganized or vulnerable groups and purposes in the 
population. 

Specifically, I refer to the unemployed and other low income consumers and 
to special devices with respect to export commodities, and to the extent required 
by the Nation’s foreign policy with respect to farm commodities, a part of the 
Nation’s supply of which is imported from other nations or exported to them. 

But in the national budget and appropriations accounting, the costs of such 
adaptations or special programs should be charged where they belong and not to 
farmers, to farm policy, nor to the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Looking at this another way, if the $3 billion involved in Commodity Credit 
Corporation losses the past 4 years were used as parity income deficiency pay- 
ments to the Nation’s 3 million commercial family farmers, it would add an 
average of $1,000 te the average income per family which in 1956 was less than 
$2,400, according to the President’s Economic Report. This would amount to a 
42 percent increase or about half enough to raise farm income to full parity. 
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Actually, as planned, this huge expenditure of $3.1 billion will add little, if any, 
to farm family income. 

Now with respect to other Department of Agriculture budget items I invite the 
attention of the committee to the following statements made by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson in a major address to the Spokane, Wash., Chamber 
ot Commerce, 

From page 9 of the official text distributed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture: 

“Programs affecting agriculture fall into two broad groups. In one group are 
programs designed to increase farmers’ efficiency in producing and marketing 
* * * In the other are programs intended primarily to improve here and now 
the relative prices and incomes received by farmers.” 

That is a correct classification. It is also correct, as he says in the next para- 
graph, that programs in the first group (and parenthetically, the Federal ex- 
penditures spent in carrying them out) are of benefit directly to the entire 
population, not primarily to farmers. 

I would go on to say that these types of programs—research and extension, 
forest service, conservation, protective marketing regulation, and inspection—are 
of two kinds. The one kind, for example, forest service, conservation, and meat 
inspection, is not of primary benefit to farmers as citizens but is of benefit to 
farmers no more and no less than to other people in the whole population. 

The other kind of the “general benefit’? programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture not only is of a diffused national population benefit but is actually a de- 
pressing and disadvantaging factor to farmers in any year when consumer and 
export demand expands less rapidly than increasing farm output per man-hour. 

These are the programs that develop, promote, and distribute the techniques 
by which farmers learn to make 2 blades of grass grow where only 1 grew before. 

I am not saying that these research and extensive activities are wrong national 
policy nor am I urging that you cut them from the budget. I am, however, point- 
ing out the significant fact that your predecessors on this committee over the 
past 100 years have appropriated funds for these activities, that in most years 
are a detriment and not a service to the economic best interests of farmers. 

Doing this has been a great benefit to the Nation as a whole. It has been a 
very important basic factor of the much higher standard of living and of eating 
and of national strength in the United States than in most other areas of the 
world. But it has also been a chronically depressive factor against farm prices 
and farm income of farm producers. 

In industry and manufacturing, organized management and organized labor 
appear to have been able to retain and split up between them the gains from in- 
ereased efficiency (productivity per man-hour). This the farmers have not been 
able to do. Except for those few commodities in those relatively few years when 
relatively adequate price support or other income protection programs were in 
operation, farmers’ increasing efficiency has worked not only to diffuse its bene- 
fits through lower relative prices to the entire population, but year in and year 
out, except when the national economy is expanding at a rapid rate, has actually 
put farming into a category where professional economists call farming a ‘“‘de- 
caying and depressed industry.” 

Understand, I am not objecting to these appropriations for production research 
in the Agricultural Research Service, for production education in the Extension 
Service, although a reallocation of less funds to production research and more to 
marketing research would be desirable in these times; I am suggesting that their 
depressive effect on farm family income requires by all tests of fairness that they 
be balanced up elsewhere in the budget and Federal farm policy by research on 
the economic problems of farming, on the need for and nature of appropriate 
farm and land use adjustment programs, and on improving efficiency of market- 
ing and processing firms, for example, the recent research report on highway 
transportation barriers is a commendable example, and other research to improve 
farmers’ bargaining power in commodity and money markets. 

Regarding individual budget items, we have the following recommendations: 

Agricultural Research Service.—No recommended changes in amounts. How- 
ever, we do suggest that your report indicate that emphasis during the current 
period in approval of new and expanded research projects should be on work that 
will improve farm income and farm land use and expand demand for farm com- 
modities by (1) increasing consumer and industrial use; and (2) reducing the 
widening spread between prices received by farmers and those paid by consum- 
ers through (a) increasing efficiency of the marketing and processing indus- 
91653—57——_62 
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tries, and (b) decreasing the rapid trend toward monopolistic and administered 
pricing of marketing and processing services. Less emphasis should be placed 
in the current period on new and expanded biological research projects to increase 
farm production and more emphasis should be placed on economic research in 
farm production and marketings to improve income of the family farm. 

We suggest that special consideration be given to the request for increased 
funds to provide needed economic data for development and appraisal of farm 
programs and research on financial condition, land ownership, and tax burden on 
different groups of farmers. Less emphasis should be placed in the current 
period on new and expanded research projects that tend to increase production 
in the immediate future. Emphasis should be shifted to research that will re- 
duce costs without increasing output, and to long range basic research projects, 
the results of which may not be available for a number of years. 

Agricultural Extension Service.—No changes recommended in amounts. How- 
ever, we urge that your report place emphasis upon need to use a higher pro- 
portion of funds for education service to low income farm families and for tech- 
nical advisory service on better marketing and place less emphasis on increasing 
farm output per acre. 

Farmer Cooperative Service.—The funds available to this Service should be 
expanded as rapidly as is consistent with effective operations. We suggest in- 
crease from the $74,000 requested to $700,000 for fiscal year 1958. 

Forest Service —We approve appropriation of the $20 million increase re- 
quested to $122.7 million. 

Soil Conservation Service—We approve appropriation of the nearly $20 
million increase to $111.2 million. 

Great Plains conservation program.—We approve appropriation of the re- 
quested $20 million to inaugurate this program. We have great hopes for this 
program and faith that under the leadership of the Chief of Soil Conservation 
Service that it will be gotten into operation without delay and in a manner 
consistent with the needs and attitudes of the people of the Great Plains in spite 
of the bureaucratic bickering among agencies in the Department and the “go- 
slow” order from the Secretary’s office that have hampered the inauguration of 
this program. 

Agricultural Marketing Service.—In a broad sense the Agricultural Marketing 
Service is carrying out many important jobs in a creditable manner. We par- 
ticularly wish to commend the continued high standard of statistical outlook and 
situation services of the agency. We recommend you appropriate the full amount 
requested for these services. 

The marketing economics studies, such as the transportation business report 
and marketing margains studies, should not only be continued but the work should 
be expanded at this time. 

We urge that the appropriation for the school-lunch program be increased from 
the $100 million request to $125 million. The dedicated Federal and State per- 
sonnel who operate this program can be depended upon to make full effective 
use of these increased funds to meet the increasing needs of the rapidly expand- 
ing schoolchild population. 

Foreign Agricultural Service——No changes in amounts recommended. We 
continue to urge that greater emphasis be placed upon regional and area studies 
and service, particularly in friendly areas and uncommitted areas. We believe 
that some of the funds spent in fruitless merchandising and promotion activities 
could be more effectively utilized in area studies and negotiations leading to 
stimulation of fundamental farm land reforms in such areas and to establish- 
ment of an international food and fiber reserve bank and additional international 
commodity agreements such as the International Wheat Agreement. 

Soil-bank program.—We recommend that appropriation for the conservation 
reserve be increased from $270 million to $405 million and that you direct the 
Secretary to increase the per acre average payment from $10 to $15. Under the 
circumstances discussed earlier in this statement we recommend no changes in 
the budget for the acreage reserve. 

Commodity Stabilization Service—We recommend no change in the amounts 
requested for acreage allotment administration, and Sugar Act program. We 
suggest, however, that if the principles of Senator Young’s wheat bushelage quota 
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pill were substituted for acreage allotments that a saving could be made on this 
item while at the same time greatly improving operation of the program itself. 
However, we seriously suggest that the other three items—International Wheat 
Agreement, emergency faimne relief to friendly peoples, and sales fur soft cur- 
rencies under the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act—be trans- 
ferred from the Department of Agriculture budget to the budget of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of the State Department. Of course, if 
this is not done, you have no choice other than to approve this $826 million 
appropriation because the money has already been obligated. 

Federal crop insurance.—We recommend that the item for operating and admin- 
istrative expenses be raised from the $7 million requested to at least $9 million 
and that the following language be deleted from the appropriation bill: ‘That 
not to exceed $2 million of administrative and operating expenses may be paid for 
premium income.” We view this language as an adverse trend in the develop- 
ment of the crop-insurance program. 

Farmers’ Home Administration.—Request for farm ownership loans is at the 
congressional authorization. We urge your approval of the full amount re- 
quested. We recommend that funds for farm operating loans be raised from 
the $180 million requested to $400 million. We urge that you strongly urge the 
Secretary to use the full $90 million per year Congress directed him to use for 
farm housing loans (this does not require an appropriation). Funds provided 
for soil and water conservation loans should be raised from the requested $5.5 
million to $15 million. 

Rural electric and telephone loans.—Of all of the Federal farm programs, 
there is none which exceeds in importance and urgency the rural-electrification 
program and the rural-telephone program. According to our information, the 
need for appropriations for these two programs, which in the long run do not 
eost the taxpayer a single penny, is greater than ever. 

The cooperatives tell us that the distribution systems which serve farmers are 
bursting at the seams. Applications for loans have been coming in at an un- 
precedented rate. 

We commend the Congres for approving the supplemental for 1957 fiscal year 
of $200 million in emergency funds. We recommend approval of the budget re- 
quest of $179 million without earmarking any for a reserve fund. We urge that 
the overall figure be $379 million. We base this figure on information obtained 
from the cooperatives to the effect that this will be the minimum required for the 
balance of fiscal 1957 and fiscal 1958. 

Farmers Union opposed the proposal to rob Peter to pay Paul by taking part 
of farm housing loan funds and using them for the rural electrification program. 
We do not see the logic nor the sense in taking funds which the Congress has set 
aside for one purpose and using a part of such funds for another purpose. Such 
an action would have negated the will of the Congress in regard to farm housing 
loan funds. We commend Congress for having turned thumbs down on this 
proposal. 

In regard to funds for rural telephones, we urge that the committee approve 
the sum of $100 million to be loaned to cooperatives and others for the purpose 
of giving farmers needed telephone service. We further urge that the committee 
insert some language in the bill directing the administration to reverse the trend 
of giving the bulk of RTA loans to commercial telephone companies. We suggest 
that there has been a concentrated and premeditated attempt to subvert the 
purposes of the rural telephone program by refusing to assist farmers in the set- 
ting up of cooperatives. 

We call attention to the fact that throughout the history of the rural electri- 
fication program farmers were encouraged to set up nonprofit cooperatives and the 
result has been that the overwhelming majority of farmers receive rural-electric 
service at a very low cost. The yardstick principle has been applied in the rural- 
electric program, not only to distribution of power but to its generation. This has 
resulted in the servicing of farmers in relatively sparsely populated areas. The 
same principle should be applied in the rural-telephone program. 
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ATTACHMENT A 


Summary of Farmers Union recommendations concerning U. S. Department of 
Agriculture budgets compared with President's budget request and House Appro- 
priations Committee action 

[Millions of dollars) 


Loan authorizations 






















1958 





Item | budget House | Farmers 
| request | committee | Union 
action | recommen- 
| dation 

Rural Electrification Administration: 

UNL. « cap athnconowsn cs wahapebesguacdersxtee $17 $179 $179 

ema fk ae i a us AS SO | 60 6 | 100 
Farmers’ Home Administration: | | 

Warten EID OTL TOUSING. .. nce comeccacacenpscesucs | | 24 50 

ERP OIE os Senne nc Shc. con doce CES EN LY. 180 | 180 | 400 

Soil and water conservation..---_- é bbb dette oa 5.5 | 5.5 15 
Agricultural Research Service.............-.-. nse--esee-0--s- 141 121 141 
Extension Service...........-..... cea aaa a tt 59 64 
Marketing research and service _-_-__-__- Le dee deseeds cde cael 32 29 32 
Ceeanes PONNTONRL. sisi 5. ccueieceel chalsscudes ecu] 100 | 100 125 
PE, DAIL OT WIND. ooo n sow en cnoscncceconcencsvecues 4 4 4 
Federal crop insurance- ae = adits acl . 9 
Farmer cooperative service......................-- Lose etues | -6 -6 7 
Soil and water conservation !___.__.............-.-.--..--.--- | 668 535 668 
A ae scien Bnnicnictianiaaiinie tal 701 600 @) 























1 Appropriation basis. 
2 Amount needed to fulfill commitments made to farmers, 


ADDRESS OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, AT THE 
NATIONAL FarM INstiTUuTE, Des Moines, Iowa, Fesruary 16, 1957 





I am always honored to be invited to attend the Farm Institute, and I always 
enjoy personally the opportunity to visit again with my friends and aecquaint- 
ances who are drawn together on this signal occasion. 

I have been asked to discuss production payments on this panel which deals 
with alternatives to existing price supports. Anyone who knows even a little 
about the position of the Farmers Union knows that we have many alternatives 
to the existing price-support program and that we have been free in making these 
known. I will be glad to discuss the narrower subject of production payments 
with anyone at any time. But if I go beyond that subject considerably I hope 
you will forgive me, for what is uppermost in my mind today deals much more 
with the overall subject of this vear’s institute: New Approaches on the Farm 
Problem. 

Secretary Ezra Benson and President Hisenhower adopted direct payments 
for wool. The fact that they adopted this method, after slurring it in the 1952 
campaign as “moral bankruptcy,” is not so important as the fact that they did 
adopt it. Incidentally, Secretary Benson told a meeting of woolgrowers last 
month that the direct-payment method is working fine—and that we must be 
-areful not to spread this method to any other commodity. 

For more than 20 years payments have been the chief device for protecting in- 
come of producers of sugarcane and sugar beets. Moreover, they have been con- 
tinued right down to the present time without noticeable opposition either by 
farm organizations or in Congress. 

We in National Farmers Union still think that parity income deficiency pay- 
ments, or whatever you choose to call them, are a part of the comprehensive pro- 
gram required to do the job. For example, Representative Poage has introduced 
a meritorious bill to authorize the conventional loan and storage support method 
on cotton at a level of 75 percent of parity while making up the difference be- 
tween 75 and 90 percent parity with a direct payment to the producer. 

Instead of a workable program, what do we have? When hog prices sink to 
a point where the administration feels a political bite, it announces that the 
yovernment will buy pork from the packers. Without requiring the packers to 
certify that a fair price has been paid farmers, it asks for bids from packers 
for canned pork. The packers naturally bid as low as they ean, and the De- 
partment accepts the lowest bid. What happen then? The packer goes into the 
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yards to get hogs as cheaply as possible in a natural effort to fill its contract 
with Uncle Sam for the best profit. And they did very, very well at it. Their 
prices were supported, but the farmers’ prices were not. 

The blunt fact is that, in spite of 25 years of national farm programs, farmers 
now have little or no bargaining power in the commodity and money markets of 
the United States and the world. Their net farm income has fallen an average 
of $1 billion a year for too many years. Farm income is only about 44 percent 
of a reasonable definition of parity income for farmers. 

The Congress of the United States is still basically sympathetic to farm prob- 
lems and to taking action which would help, but farmers and Congressmen alike 
have less sympathetic leadership in the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment than they have had since the days of Hoover and Coolidge. The net result 
is that farmers have less bargaining power in the Nation’s Capital than they 
have had in many years. 

The fact comes sharply home to me that the farmers—yes ; and farm leaders— 
have been real pikers. Farmers are the only group in our economy or our popul 
tion which has been going hat in hand and asking for less than half of what it 
deserves and what it can get. 

Let’s go back for a moment and look at 1952 as the last year in which farm 
prices averaged 100 percent of the price parity formulas. Net farm income that 
year was $15.1 billion, which looks mighty good now by comparison but which 
I wust remind you was only 52 percent of a true parity of income. 

In the past few years, two major hoaxes have been perpetrated on American 
farmers which speeded up the economic decline and the destruction of our Fed- 
eral farm program. 

The first is the sliding scale, with its sugar-coated synonyms of “flexipie” or 
“variable.” This system, as you well know, was supposed to adjust supply and 
demand of the basic farm commodities. It was supposed to improve farm income 
by getting prices down off their stilts and moving commodities into the market. 
It was supposed to end the so-called surpluses. 

Against these promises, the performance has been an agonizing failure. The 
sliding scale has neither ended the oversupply aor the so-called surpluses, and it 
has actually put farmers even deeper in the hole than they were when the system 
went into effect. Nor has it helped the consumer. Housewives are still paying 
as much, if not more, for their groceries. 

A few weeks ago, an insult was added to the injury of the sliding scale when 
we learned from Washington that the Secretary of Agriculture now is worried 
that the scale may slide up. 

The second hoax is the cheap-feed policy. 

This line was put over on many farmers by a combination consisting of the 
following: Some northeastern dairy and poultry producers, led by conservative 
economists of Cornell University ; the influential processors and middlemen who 
substantially influence the Department of Agriculture (for the first time in many, 
many years) ; the political concepts of the party in power; and a contemporary 
farm organization which conceded at its last convention that it wants to end 
important elements of the Federal farm program. 

It should be obvious by now that the cheap-feed policy is a false one—that cheap 
feed means cheap livestock just as surely as night follows day. Cheap-feed 
talk may be a good line just before election time, but the livestock cycle dictates 
that the price of feed will be reflected in the price of livestock sooner or later. 

The cheap-feed philosophy has been one of the real keys to the recent business 
of dividing commodity groups against each other, which in turn is destroying 
the farm bloc in the United States Congress. When the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture announced in April of last year, as the President vetoed a fairly good farm 
bill, that farmers who ignored acreage allotments for corn would be paid $1.25 
support for all the corn they could produce, the floodgate was opened on the corn 
program. Then, when a large share of the soil-bank payments were paid out in 
the Corn Belt, as distinguished from other areas, the seeds were sown for a bit- 
ter harvest in the halls of Congress. 

There is a bitter feeling that there is little reason to bail out the corn farm- 
ers, who now face both low price supports and low acreage allotments. I hope 
that some of the splits will be healed, but they run deep. 

I hold no rigid brief for the system of acreage allotments on corn or other 
commodities, but I am not willing to throw that system overboard until we have 
something better to substitute for it. I think we will have to come to some kind 
of total feed-grain acreage allotment for each farm, geared to a genuine con- 
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servation acreage reserve program which really accomplishes conservation pro- 
duction adjustment, and farm income improvement. We should explore much 
more the conversion of acreage limitations to bushel and pound limitations. 

Meanwhile, we have proposed as an emergency measure for this year’s corn 
crop that conservation and acreage reserves payment rates be increased sub- 
stantially, that allotments be increased to 49 million acres, that the increase 
be apportioned among those who have been complying and among those with 
very small allotments, that the price support be increased to $1.60 a bushel, and 
that premium payments be authorized for marketing livestock at lighter weights. 

It is past time for the American farmer and his elected leaders to sit down 
and take the toughest, most hard-boiled look at their situation. 

Several conclusions are apparent: First, the American farmer is the only 
nonintegrated basic producer. He is the only one in the economy turning his 
product loose at the gate without subsequent control of it, and he is getting a 
shrinking proportion of the final price of his commodity. 

Second, farmers can’t catch up by increasing efficiency alone. Unlimited 
and increasing production will not solve the farmer’s problem. Instead, it fre- 
quently digs him into a deeper hole. 

Third, if farmers are truly concerned about the conservation of human and 
natural resources, they will know that they have too little organization, rather 
than too much organization. To offset the gigantic organizations of corpora- 
tions and processors, farmers must band together much more tightly than they 
ever have. 

Fourth, the American farmer has been penalized, instead of rewarded, for 
having produced more and more each year and for having produced more than 
will clear the market. 

Fifth, if we ask a man to conserve our soil and water and to pass it on to 
the next generation in at least as good a condition as he received it, there is 
public obligation to provide him with the devices for earning a parity of income. 

And those who advocate taking more people out of farming as a panacea to 
correct the economic ills of a slipping industry are talking about the wrong 
resource. The fact is that more family farm enterprises have disanneared in 
the past 5 years than has been true of any other occupation or industry. 

The Department of Agriculture reported only a few weeks ago some depressing 
results of its study of the realized return to all farm labor and eapnital. Al- 
though it deducted an unreasonably low interest rate on the current value of 
farm real estate and on farm inventory values and an allowance for working 
eapital, the returns to farmers for their labor in 1956 came to only 70.3 cents 
an hour. And it is far helow hourly returns in other businesses—$1.98 in manu- 
facturing, $2.79 for building and construction, $1.86 for telephone business and 
$1.57 in retail trade. 

I pointed out a moment ago that farmers are the only nonintegrated basic 
producers—the only groun engaged in basic production which predominantly 
markets products on an individual basis. Now let’s look at the other side of 
the coin. 

Farmers know, that there is nothing “flexible” nor “variable” on the down- 
ward side about farm machinery. mortgages, interest rates, taxes or even the 
retail food farm families have to buy. We see vertical integration forward 
toward the consumer and backward toward the farmer. as well as horizontal 
integration. Vertical integration. you know. is a 850 word for what bhannens 
when a chainstore buys a feed lot and slaughters its own cattle for retail sale. 

Let’s look more closely at one of those food chains—Safeway Stores, Ine. Wn- 
fortunately, we don’t have any reallv current figures. but we do know that be- 
tween 1940 and 1947 Safeway stores acauired 12 meat nacking comnanies in 
10 States, 15 cheese nlants (mostly in Wisconsin). & butter firms. 1 fish nroc- 
essing plant, 1 poultry processing plant, 1 beverage plant, 1 bisenit and eracker 
company, 1 cake and cookie company and 1 dessert nowder comnany. For good 
measure, it also acquired a chain of 498 stores in New York. 14 in Washington 
State and 454 other stores, mostly in New Jersey. We know that more of this 
interration has been going on since. To show the magnitude of it. Safeway ob- 
tained 32 percent of its meat supplies from its own packing plants in a 6-month 
period. 

There are many other examples. You will probably recall the big antitrust 
ease against the A. & P. chain which. after many years of litigation, forced 
the chain to give nn the nrodnee subsidary which was operating to depress 
farm prices and diminish competition, 
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Only last year the Federal Trade Commission prevented 11 canners of tomato 
products, including two of the biggest, from boycotting a bargaining cooperative 
of tomato growers in Ohio and surrounding territory. 

Right now we find the big meatpackers petitioning to set aside the famous 
consent decree of 1920 which prevents them from going into the livestock mar- 
keting business or into the grocery business. 

A list of corporations acquiring other firms during a recent 6-year period 
shows Foremost Dairies at the top, with 48 acquisitions, and Borden Co. in 
second place, with 17 acquisitions. Borden and National Dairy Products, Inc., 
have recently been asked by the Federal Trade Commission to explain why they 
have not violated the antitrust laws by acquiring control of companies processing 
and distributing various forms of milk products, cheese, biscuits, cream and 
many other foods. 

The alarming growth of mergers, acquisitions and integrations have been ac- 
companied by unprecedented corporate profits. It may have been exceptional 
that the profits of more than $1 billion by General Motors Corp. in 1955 was about 
the same as the amount of loss farmers suffered in their net income that year 
and was equal to the net profits of 82 percent of all the corporations of the 
United States filing income-tax returns that year. But the same trend is clear 
in the food business. Here are some of the increases in profits after taxes during 
1955, compared with 1952, for various companies: 


The 4 top flour millers—48 percent. 

The 5 top baking corporations—36 percent. 
The 3 top meat packers—12 percent. 

The 4+ top dairy processors—45 percent. 
The 5 top canners—73 percent. 

The 4 top retail food chains—30 percent. 
The 1 top food company—48 percent. 

The 2 top soap companies—38 percent. 


This is evidence of the profit advantage in vertical integration, monopolistic 
influence and administered prices—all contrasted to the individualistic competi- 
tive situation of the millions of farmers. And this is in spite of the growth of 
farmer cooperatives. 

We see in many regions of the country a kind of integration of very dubious 
benefit to family farming. The prime example of it is the broiler industry, in 
which the farmer becomes one cog in a system whereby a feed dealer supplies 
him with chicks, equipment, feed and credit. For some time this was regarded 
as a rather unique venture in agriculture, but the technique has spread to beef 
cattle, hogs and other commodities. 

A recent advertisement by General Mills shows that corporations already 
highly integrated in the feed industry are interested in entering the poultry busi- 
ness where small-town feed dealers have been the principal source of capital. 
The February issue of Farm Journal calls it Egg Business in a Package and 
describes the plan of General Mills to supply feed, pullets, and houses and a guar- 
anteed market as “‘vertical integration.” 

This is bringing the business end of “agribusiness” right onto the farm, some- 
what reminiscent, I fear, of a notorious sweat-shop system for sending piece- 
work into tenements for cheap hand labor. 

Vertical integration controlled by middlemen puts farming at the bottom of 
the “agribusiness” pyramid and it might be more accurate, if we are going to 
coin words, to call it “busiculture.” If the food business is to be vertically 
integrated, the heart of the matter is whether it will be controlled for the bene- 
fit of farmers and ultimate consumers or for the benefit of a comparatively few 
corporations. 

The question is more than economic—it is also moral and political—its an- 
swer depends on whether farmers retain a fair share in what they work so hard 
to produce and on whether we have democracy in the agricultural economy or 
something approaching a corporate state. 

I suggest that the time is ripe for farmers to put the laws of supply and demand 
to work in their favor, instead of against them. 

Prof. Willard Cochrane, of the University of Minnesota, outlined at a recent 
meeting of the American Farm Economics Association a plan whereby farmers, 
with legal aid, might restrict their production to the point at which prices would 
be forced up to a fair level. Compared with “agribusiness,” Professor Cochrane 
has put the horse out in front of the cart where it belongs. 
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Many of us have been reluctant to discuss the deliberate shrinking of market 
supply in order to achieve higher prices because of the monopolistic aspect of 
it, and we would rather get along without monopoly either for us or against us, 
But to some extent we have been suckers. 

In doing this we have lost about 100,000 farmers a year from the land, watched 
farm net income drop about $1 billion a year, to less than 45 percent of parity, 
watched our prices fall by almost a third in relation to our costs and have found 
ourselves in one of the worst cost-price squeezes of all time. 

I still believe strongly in a large national reserve of food and fiber, and some 
of you know me as a leader in the unsuccessful movement to establish the same 
policy on an international basis. Farmers Union has also advocated the stock. 
piling of food on the perimeters of areas most likely to be bombed in the event 
of an attack. And I still feel as strongly as ever that there is no true surplus 
of commodities so long as people are hungry. 

Farmers Union is dedicated to all of those propositions and will continue to 
be. We are also dedicated to democracy in America and specifically within 
agriculture. We believe in the institution of a Congress of popularly elected 
representatives of the people, and we believe in holding popular elections even 
though our friends don’t always win. 

But the raw truth is that American farmers must turn some fire back against 
the fire which has been scorching us. We must get our hands on the tough kind 
of bargaining power which we meet coming the other way every time we go to 
market. We must increase our take-home pay just as others have increased 
theirs, including the corporate officers who get it in the form of salaries and 
the corporate investors who get it as dividends. 

American farmers must take over the management of their abundance, must 
take more control of their product. This may mean taking a page from the 
books of the auto industry, the steel industry and the big food processors. In 
some of these cases it may mean moving in on them before they move any farther 
ln on us, 

If the people to whom we have been preaching the virtues of abundance and 
the necessity for rewarding abundance don’t want to listen to us, perhaps they 
will have to be shown the other side of the coin. Perhaps farmers will have to 
manage their abundance so tightly that housewives will see what we mean when 
we say that they should be grateful for a price-support program which assured 
adequate production instead of scarcity. 

Perhaps a line should be drawn representing a price which will return a parity’ 
of farm income and no commodity allowed to cross that line unless it brings 
that price. And I am not talking about $21 hogs, which is a parity price—I 
am talking about $28 hogs, which is the price it would take to bring farmers 
parity of income. I am not talking about $2.49 wheat, I am talking about the 
$2.99 a bushel it would take to bring parity of income. I am not talking about 
$1.80 corn, but about $2.18 corn. 

Every time farmers have come through with a good production job, what 
the economists call inelasticity of demand has come into play to penalize them 
instead of rewarding them. I propose that this law be used by farmers instead 
of against farmers. If the volume of farm production were reduced by only 1 
percent, the average price received by farmers would increase 6 to 7 or even 
10 percent. This is the factor, in reverse, which has worked against us. 

Even the most extreme critic of our national reserves, who thinks of them 
as wasted and wasteful burdens on the taxpayers’ backs, would have to concede 
that what he calls a surplus is only a small percentage of the total farm pro- 
duction. But it has been this small percentage that has been the difference 
between success or failure on many farms and ranches because of the adverse 
effect of allowing the law of supply and demand to be used against farmers. 

This is the factor that farmers must put on their side of the bargaining table. 

Managing our abundance for the primary benefit of farmers might be done 
by a close calculation of the national requirements, including reserves, figured 
right down to the point where we come out even. This figure for each commodity 
might then be translated into a bushelage or poundage quota for each farmer, 
in which case I propose that it be done on a graduated basis to benefit the family 
farmer. 

This system might require a national board acting in the behalf of farmers, 
much as the Federal Reserve Board acts to stabilize money and banking. It 
might require other marketing boards to enforce the price established legally 
as a fair one, below which no commodities would move into commerce. 
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‘his outlines a tough proposition, but it is no tougher than the conditions on 
must of our family farms today. With it might go other features. For ex- 
ample, I would propose that parity income deficiency payments be provided to 
the extent that the estimators of national requirements might overestimate. 

National Farmers Union has an integrated, well-rounded program before Con- 
gress for improving farm prices, raising farm-family net income, expanding 
credit, making the soil bank really effective as a conservation measure and for 
otherwise closing the great agricultural gap in our so-called prosperity. 

At the top of it, we believe there should be declared a national fovd policy 
based on augmented consumption at home and abroad but rewarding those who 
produce it. 

We would increase farmers’ bargaining power by a comprehensive farm income 
improvement program consisting in part of workable combination of parity- 
deficiency payments and price-supporting loans and purchases, marketing agree- 
ments, and production adjustments. We would put corn and the other feed 
grains into one package and gear their support directly to livestock. Instead of 
dragging the higher commodities down to the lowest denominator, we would pull 
the low ones up to a fair level and stop the vicious divisiveness between commo- 
dity groups. 


We would restore to elected committees of farmers the administration of their 
programs, expand social-security protection for farmers and farmworkers, and 
expand consumption at home and abroad by a food-stamp plan, stepped-up school 
lunches, a broader milk for children program, international commodity agree- 
ments, and an international food and fiber reserve bank. 

We have not lost faith in the democratic processes of people using their Gov- 
ernment for their own benefit. Unlike a contemporary farm organization and 
many officials of this administration, we do not believe in anarchy, either as a 
political system or as a means of handling the farm problem. 

Our farm abundance can be managed; but, if it is to be managed for the pri- 
mary benefit of those who produce it, we will have to take much bolder action 
than anything we have seen yet. We will have to match our economic opposition 
blow for blow, all within the framework of constitutional democratic processes. 

Senator Russeii. Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions ? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Baker, what is the Department doing to promote the policy of 
avoiding the piling up of large stocks of surplus farm commodities ? 

Mr. Baxer. We have a rather broad program in that, a long list 
of specific or detailed phases of things that ought to be done, 

We feel, in the first place, that if consumer income were at what 
might be called an expanding full employment economy level, that 
there would be some additional consumer demand from that regard. 
A some $70 billion “short-fall” in consumer income in the last 4 years 
has resulted from national policies that allowed the economy to expand 
at something less than half the rate of expansion that realistically 
could have been attained and, in our opinion, that should have been 
insured by national economic policies. 

Senator Dworsuax. Was that not partially as a result of the termi- 
nation of the Korean war, for instance ? 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir. It is partly and very largely a result of the 
national economic policies, of which the so-called hard-money policy 
isa characteristic. 

Not only farmers but all raw material producers and other people 
with little or weak bargaining power, market bargaining power, are 
the ones who suffer when the national economy expands too slowly. 
That is true of the people that dig minerals out of the earth as well 
as those who produce farm commodities from other parts of the earth. 
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INCREASE IN NATIONAL INCOME 


Senator Dworsuax. Our national income or national product has 
been increasing all the time, probably not at an accelerated rate, but 
certainly it has been going up rather than down. That is correct; is it 
not ? 

Mr. Baxer. With the exception of 1953-54, it has gone up some each 
year. But in real terms, it did not go up very much at all from 
1955 to 1956. 

Senator DworsHax. You do not want uncontrolled inflation, do 
you? 

Mr. Baker. By no means. No, sir. What we want is a fully ex- 
panding economy, with full employment, and an expanding economy 
that is expanding at such a rate that will enable the Nation to meet 
all of its priority needs, among which is parity income for farmers, 

Senator Dworsnax. Do you ‘think that can be accomplished largely 
by increasing consumption within this country, or exporting? 


FOOD AND RAW 


Mr. Baxer. Both. We have recommended the negotiation of an in- 
ternational food and raw materials reserve bank as a way of expanding 
exports of farm commodities. The negotiation and establishment of 
additional international commodity agreements, such as the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, is another of our recommendations. 

We have always supported a larger appropriation for the foreign 
economic assistance programs that have been actually enacted. 

In addition, we have urged the enactment of various types of pro- 
grams to increase the food and fiber- -purchasing power of low-income 
consumers in the United States, such as Senator Aiken’s food-allot- 
ment bill or similar bills that both of you gentlemen have sponsored 
in the past. 

That is on the point of expanding of demand. 

Still addressing myself to your question, Senator Dworshak, let me 
say that after you have gotten the economy as a whole, and the policy- 
making forces to expand demand in all the different ways that you 
can get them to do it and you have the national economy growing at 
whatever rate you have been able to persuade the policymakers to let 
it grow, if then, there is still a total production of farm commodities 
larger than farmers can sell at parity income levels, we feel there is 
no other alternative than to adopt and put into effect a series of related 
devices if necessary to keep that total production rationalized to what 
the rest of the world will buy at a parity eanivalent. 


MATERIALS RESERVE BANK 








EXPORT SITUATION 


Senator DworsHaKx. Under Public Law 480 we are virtually giving 
away our surplus farm commodities, and you still say that we ought 
to improve our export aids or machinery so that we can ship oreater 
quantities abroad. When we deal with countries on the basis of their 
local currency, in exchange for our commodities and the currency is 
retained in the country of origin, then how are you going to improve 
upon that? Tf you cannot give commodities away, how are you going 
to sell them ? 
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Mr. Baker. Westill not only hope but expect that the time will come 
when the repayments on the loans of the soft currency, which was ac- 
cepted in payment for the farm commodities under Public Law 480, 
we still confidently expect that sometime down the long road in the 
future, that if we maintain world peace and world economic expansion 
of the kind that we hope will be maintained, that ultimately those 
loans can be repaid in dollars or some other currency that is of some 
value to us, Senator. 

Senator DworsHax. You know the record of currency inflation in 
all of these countries with whom we deal is such that you will expect 
their currency to be worth less and less instead of more and more. Is 
that not a historical fact? 

Mr. Baxer. That can well be. It is one of the concerns that you 
have for a program like Public Law 480. 

We take the credit for having been one of the initiators of that pro- 
gram. We called it the foreign farm trading post. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Congress has gone all out, and it is proving to 
be quite effective in unloading some of these surplus commodities, but, 
at the same time, it has not solved that problem of what we consider 
to be underconsumption and what usually is referred to as overpro- 
duction. 

I have one more question. 


RESPONSIBILITIES RELATED TO FARM PROBLEM 


I am sure that in some of your criticisms of Secretary Benson, you 
realize that he is in the same ‘somewhat embarrassing position that his 


predecessors have been in, in the Department of Agriculture and that 
it is not entirely fair to hold him responsible for failure or alleged 
failure to solve all of these related farm problems. You must realize 
that Congress certainly has a joint responsibility there. I believe that 
your organization and the other national organizations representing 
farmers and agriculture also have a joint responsibility and that if we 
are not making the progress we should be making, I do not think that 
either segment of this overall gr oup can evade pn and 
charge that someone else is 1: veking i in slieslitnses 


DROP IN FARM-FAMILY INCOME 


Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, I think all of us have a grave mark on 
our conscience in that we have allowed farm-family income in the 
United States to drop from $16.1 billion 5 years ago to a little over 
$11.5 billion now. I think that that drop is very largely, as the House 
committee report suggests ¢ and as my prepar ed statement says, largely 
due to incorrect and unwise application by the extensive branch of very, 
very largely, a very excellent, body of legislation that they had to 
work with. Certainly we have, as an organization, opposed every 
move that they were proposing to make that we thought was in the 
wrong direction. 

At the same time, we were not able to block or prevent those moves 
which have proved, in our opinion, to be in the wrong direction. It is 
just as the chairman himself has opposed them and failed in his oppo- 
sition. And maybe we just did not try hard enough, Mr. Chairman. 
T agree with the Senator that, to the extent that we were unable to be 
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persuasive enough or forceful enough to stop this thing from happen- 
ing, we share in the responsibility for what did happen. 

Senator Dworsnax. Yes. But I am sure you do not want the ree- 
ord to show that legislative policy has been distorted administratively 
within the Department of Agriculture, and that, if we have failed to 
achieve some of the overall objectiv es to stabilize agriculture, the Con- 
gress and legislation are nowise responsible and that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the executive branch can go far afield in failing to carry 
out the mandates of Congress. I do not suppose you are taking that 
position and saying that, administration of all these farm policies enact- 
ed by the Congress i is almost entirely responsible for a lack of solution 
of these problems. 

Mr. Baxer. I think this: I believe that, if the chairman of this 
subcommittee had been operating the farm program the last 4 years 
and 4 months with the legislation that was on the books in January 
1953, farm income would not have fallen the way it has fallen in the 
intervening 53 months. 

Senator Dworsuax. That is entirely possible. 

Mr. Baker. That is my opinion, and that was what I was trying 
tosay. 

Senator Dworsuak. If our verv distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee did have that position, I certainly 

Senator Russet. Gentlemen, I must insist that you are discussing a 
moot question. I was not Secretary of Agriculture, and I have no 
desire to serve as Secretary of Agriculture, although T appreciate any 
compliment that might be implied by the remarks of you gentlemen. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. All right. All T wanted to say is that I have 
a profound respect for our chairman. T think that he might not only 
make a very efficient See retar v of Agriculture but likewise a very ont- 
standing Chief Executive of this country. 

Senator Russert. Thank von, Senator. 












ADMINISTRATION OF 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS 





Senator DworsnaK. That is beside the point. You are contending 
that, administratively. it is possible for a Secretary of Agriculture, 
the incumbent or someone else, to so totally disregard the mandates of 
Congress that even if we do have a legislative program that has merit, 
still the administration of that program can be so ineffectual that we 
do not solve these problems. If you do contend that, then, certainty, I 
think that you are placing undue responsibility upon the Secretary of 
Acriculture. 

T have no desire to engage in prolonged debate or discussion on that 
voint. but I think, in all fairness. that we must recognize that we have 
had the farm problem with us for several decades, many years, and 
we have had Democratic Secretaries of Agriculture as well as a Re- 
publican Secretary of Agriculture, and T do not think vou want to 
heap full responsibility and censure upon Secretary Benson, even 
though you or your organization may not personally like him. 

Mr. Baxerr. Tt is not a question of per sonally liking him, Mr. 
Dworshak. The gentleman, in our opinion, has adopted the wrong 
policies at the right time, has persistently, every time he had an 
opportunity, reduced support levels to the maximum allowed. He 
has done exactly what he said he was going to do in his first state- 
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ment of principles the first week he was in office, that he believed 
that Adam Smith and David Ricardo had the right idea, that farmers 
ought to be given a canoe with a small paddle on the free market; and 
we do not believe that farmers or miners or various other people i in 
their unprotected status are able to be so thrown to the wolves. 


EQUITABLE TREATMENT OF FARMERS 


Senator DworsHak. So long as we have a managed economy, we 
all agree that the farmer is entitled to equitable consideration and 
treatment. Unless that is forthcoming, of course, the farmer, and 
especially the operator of a small family unit, will find himself facing 
great difficulty. I do not think there is any argument about that point. 
We all agree on that objective, I am sure. Is that not right? 

Mr. Baxer. | agree with what you said; yes, sir. I do not believe 
that Secretary Benson agrees with what you ‘just said. 

Senator Dworsuak. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Baker. Because his remarks have certainly, apparently, not 
been governed by the principle that you just stated. 

Senator Dworsuak. Well, you certainly would not accuse him of 
bad faith. I am sure that I concede that, within the policies which 
he has tried to formulate, he has in mind stabilizing agriculture just 
as you and I have. 

Mr. Baker. I am not so sure. He has not stabilized it in the time 
he has been there. 

Senator Dworsuak. I said his objective. No Secretary of Agri- 
culture over the past several decades has achieved that aim. I am say- 
ing that I am reasonably sure that that is his objective. Failure to 
achieve it is something else, if it is true as charged that he has not 
achieved it. 

Mr. Baker. The fact remains that with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that was in the position in the preceding 4 years farm prices aver- 
aged 100 percent of parity as defined by Congress. 

Senator Dworsuak. During the Korean war. 

Mr. Baker. There were 2 years prior to the Korean war and 1 fol- 
lowing that period, and just 1 year of rise in prices during the Korean 
war. 

Senator Dworsnak. You do not want war to help us to improve our 
economy ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. Indeed not. 

Senator Dworsnak. All right. 

Mr. Baker. You did not know or I did not know there was going to 
be a Korean war in 1949. Yet farmers received 100 percent of parity 
average In 1949; and in 1948 108 percent of parity with no Korean 
war. Yet each year that this fellow has been in the parity ratio 
dropped. First it dropped from 100 in 1952 to 94 in 1953, then to 87 
m 1954, 84, then to 83 and now it is down to 80. That may be his 
definition of stability, but it is not mine. 

Senator DworsHak. You know he is not in favor of dropping the 
income of farmers. You know that. 

Mr. Baxer. I am not sure. 

Senator Dworsnax. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Baxer. One of his assistants, his economic adviser, made the 
statement that farmers for too long had been living in a dream world 
and were going to have to adjust their thinking to the lower level of 
prices and income, and if that does not represent the Secretary’s feel- 
ing, he could have repudiated it. 

Senator DworsHak. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russetz. Thank you, Mr. Baker. 

The committee will now stand in recess until 10:30 Monday morn- 
ing. We have witnesses to be heard at that time to be presented by 
Senator Stennis. So far as the Chair knows, this concludes the oral 
presentations before the committee. I assume that we will have an 
appeal letter from the Department of Agriculture outlining their 
views on the report of the House committee within the next few days. 
When that report is received I hope that we may proceed to mark up 
this bill. 

(Whereupon, at 3:35 p. m., Friday, May 10, 1957, the subcommit- 
tee recessed to reconvene at 10:30, Monday, May 13, 1957. 
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MONDAY, MAY 13, 1957 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present : Senators Russell, Stennis, and Aiken. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL-PLANT-AND-WATER RELATIONSHIP 


DELTA COUNCIL 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE C. CORTRIGHT, PRESIDENT 


OPENING STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 


Senator Russeti. The committee will come to order. The commit- 
tee meets this morning to hear a group of witnesses who were suggested 
to the Chair by the distinguished Senator from Mississippi, Senator 
Stennis, who is one of the ablest and hardest working members of this 
subcommittee. 

We had undertaken to conclude the hearings last week but Senator 
Stennis stated that these witnesses could come more conveniently today 
and we were very happy to accede to his request and to hold the 
hearings open in order that we might hear these witnesses. 

We do not know specifically what these witnesses will present to this 
committee, but if they do not deal with research I shall be sur prised 
because Senator Stennis is one of our members who is most interested in 
research. 

Senator Srennis. I want to thank you, Senator, and also Senator 
Aiken, who is present here, for a chance to present these witnesses this 
morning. Carrying this hearing over was a great accommodation to 
them. 

These gentlemen are here primarily to testify about a research facil- 
ity for the soil-plant-and-w ater relationship which has been so gre: atly 
changed by the advent of irrigation and what we believe is the growing 
use of irrigation all over the country. They know something about 
the pr oblem that they pose. They iknow something about what the 
reasonable approach is and how to try to solve it. This does not con- 
cern the hydraulics type or soil sedimentation laboratory in the House 
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bill, but this is a new problem which will require a new approach on 
a different level. 

I am not going to take your time further. If I may, I will call these 
gentlemen in the order in which I have them listed. ; 

Mr. Cortright is president of the Delta Council in Mississippi. It 
is a very active organization there in the delta area, not confined al- 
together to agr iculture, but primarily in agr iculture and agricultural 
problems, w hich represents some of the foremost thought in the South. 

I hand you a letter from Dr. Charles R. Sayre, who is president of 
the Delta & Pine Lands Co., who wanted to be here today and was 
detained. 

Senator Russeiu. He has written rather fully about it. I will have 
the letter inserted in the printed record at the conclusion of the testi- 
mony of these gentlemen. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Cortright, will you take the witness chair? 






GENERAL STATEMENT 
















Mr. Corrricut. Gentlemen, my name is G, C. Cortright. I appear 
before you today as president of Delta Council. My background is 
farmer in Sharkey County, Miss. Primarily, cotton is our major 
crop. We are also engaged in livestock, soybean, and small grain 
enterprises. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Delta Council is an 
area economic organization representing the 18 delta and part-delta 
counties of Mississippi. This area is predominantly agricultural with 
the major portion of income being derived from farming enterprises. 


FUNDS FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


We appear today in support of funds for agricultural research and 
education and wish to discuss briefly but specifically the need for 
basic research in the field of soil-water-plant relationships. 

Despite a steadily shrinking labor supply, the American farmer 
continues to produce sufficient lower priced foods and fibers for an 
expanding population. This monumental accomplishment has been 
possible because the modern farmer is constantly seeking advanced 
methods to increase production efficiency. 

In converting from a labor-extensive enterprise, the farmer has been 
forced to invest heavily in machinery, fertilizer, pesticides, herbicides, 
and services. To realize a protit from this heavy capital investment, 
he must maintain yields at high levels. Economically, the farmer can 
survive only if he can lower his unit costs of production. Drought is 
an ever-present threat to crop yields even in the so-called humid areas 
of the United States. 

Federal and State research agencies, working in close cooperation 
with industry, have furnished the machines, materials, and methods 
the farmer uses. Fundamental research gives answers to basic ques- 
tions and applied research makes application of these basic facts. 

Research in the field of soil-water-plant relationships has been in- 
adequate. The rapid expansion in the use of irrigation to supplement 
rainfall has presented many problems for which there are at present 
no answers. Guides for irrigation are admittedly based on fragmen- 
tary information simply because sound research information is not 
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available. Lack of dependable information in this complex associa- 
tion of soil, water, and plant life has resulted in wasteful use of irriga- 
tion water, loss of rainwater, reduced crop yields, and substantial losses 
to farmers. 

Failure on the part of the Federal and State agricultural research 
agencies to conduct research in soil-water-plant relationships is not due 
to lack of interest nor unawareness of the problems which exist. These 
agencies are keenly interested in and fully aware of the problems. 

acilities for getting this research under way are nonexistent. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOIL 


Soils vary widely in their physical as well as their chemical prop- 
erties. The sciences of plant nutrition and soil chemistry have fur- 
nished valuable guides for the profitable use of fertilizers on crops 
grown on specific soils. 

Physical properties of soils influence the rate of water intake, the 
capacity for water storage, and the rate of water loss from soils. These 
facts are generally established, yet specific information on given soil 
types is not available. The influences of the different physical prop- 
erties on the soil-water relationships are not completely understood. 
Although information on soil physical properties is of a fundamental 
nature, it has direct application to crop production. 


USE OF IRRIGATION WATER 


One of the first requirements in the wise and economical use of 
irrigation water is to know how much water is in the soil. Upon this 
determination rests the decision as to when as well as how much water 
need be applied. To date, there is no practical field method for the 
farmer, nor for that matter the research worker, to determine soil- 
moisture level. Some observations suggest that plant appearances 
may be a reliable indication of soil-moisture level. Before this method 
can be used with assurance, laboratory soil-moisture determinations 
need to be made on many soil types and correlated with plant appear- 
ance when the samples were taken. 

At Stoneville, Miss., rainfall records show that the wettest year on 
record at this location was followed by the driest year of record. 
Farmers who recall] these 2 years remember one as being excessively 
wet and the other as disastrously dry. 


CROPPING SYSTEMS 


There are sound indications that cropping systems and cultural 
practices have a direct influence on water penetration and water stor- 
age in soils. Crops following careful summer fallow or grassland 
plowed under show yield increases. It is entirely within reason that 
more water might be stored in soils through the manipulation of crop- 
ping systems and cultural practices. 

Experiments have shown that deep tillage on sandy loam soils w! ere 
a hardpan exists has boosted cotton yields more than a bale per acre. 

What combinations of crops should be used? What practices have 
the greatest influence on water penetration and retention? How last- 
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ing are the effects of these crops and practices? How do plant roots 
influence soil structure ? 

These are questions for which there are no answers at present. 
Answers can be found only through research. 

In the Mississippi Delta, plant response to irrigation is somewhat 
different on sandy loam and heavy clay soils. Farmers throughout 
the humid area need information on the water requirements of crops 
at different stages of development on the many soil types. 

Irrigation can be a valuable aid in stabilizing crop yields at high 
levels. With adequate information on when to apply water and how 
much to apply at various stages of plant development on different 
soils, the farmer can make the Beet use of his water supply and realize 
the greatest return from his investment. 

Agricultural research dealing with crop production is of necessity 
divided into subject-matter fields, such as plant breeding, soil fertility, 
entomology, plant pathology, weed control, tillage practices, and 
harvesting methods. The volume of accumulated knowledge in these 
subjects has demanded specialization. 

To the farmer, crop production is the sum, that is the highest profit 
combination, of all applied practices. His success as a producer de- 
pends not only on how carefully the individual practices have been 
applied but how wisely he has combined the practices. 

Irrigation influences and is influenced by every other production 
practice. Irrigated cotton may actually yield less than nonirrigated 
cotton where insect control is poor. Fertility rates must be increased 
on irrigated crops, since plants are expected to make optimum growth. 
Plant spacing, satisfactory under nonirrigated conditions, may or may 
not be ideal where water isapplied. Varieties developed for the humid 
area regions may not give maximum yields under irrigation. 


CROP-MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 


Research is needed to determine the interrelationship of crop-man- 
agement practices and irrigation. Results from this broad type of 
investigation would give farmers direct answers to problems associ- 
ated with the use of supplemental irrigation. These results would 
also find application in crop production where rainfall is adequate 
for maximum yields. Associated with investigations on the influence 
of weather factors on water requirements of crops, studies of this 
nature would treat crop production in its entirety. 

In addition to the very real need for research dealing directly with 
water, soil, and plants, an economic evaluation of irrigation of vari- 
ous crops needs to be made. Because of the close association between 
applied practices, cost, and returns, the economic evaluation should 
be a part of one research effort. Little factual information is avail- 
able on irrigation costs for row crops outside the Western States. 

The past few years have seen the development of equipment for the 
application of water which has extended the irrigated area from coast 
to coast. Portable pumps. gated pipe, sprinkler systems, and other 
equipment have given flexibility to water transport and application. 

Tt is no more logical to assume that the equipment and methods used 
today are the ultimate in cost saving and effectiveness than to have 
assumed that the 1920 automobile was the ultimate in comfort, safety, 
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and performance. There are splendid possibilities for improving 
both equipment and methods used to apply water to crops. 

Markets for farm products have increasingly required greater uni- 
formity and stability of qualities offered. An offsize peach must sell 
at a discount. An immaturity in cotton presents spinning difficul- 
ties and therefore brings its producer a lower price. Farmers during 
the next 25 years must be as conscious of quality of production as 
they have been of quantity of products. 

An attempt has been made in this brief statement to point out some 
of the research needs which exist in the field of soil-water-plant re- 
lationships. Upon these complex relationships all life is dependent. 
The fundamental nature of the problems demand immediate attention. 

The laboratories proposed in Senate bill 1763 are needed and needed 
now to serve as centers of basic research in soil-water-plant relation- 
ships. Results of such research have direct application to present- 
day problems; however, of far more importance are the opportunities 
these facilities offer to discover fundamental truths. 

We urgently recommend continued attention and emphasis on agri- 
cultural research. The greatest opportunity for the reduction of pro- 
duction costs lies in more efficient production methods, the attainment 
of which depends upon the results of research and the application of 
these results at farm level. Appropriations for agricultural research 
represent a wise investment in the future of the United States. 


SOIL AND WATER PLANT RELATIONSHIPS 


We also urge that funds be appropriated to initiate this funda- 
mental needed work in soil-water-plant relationships. Specifically, 
we endorse Senate bill 1763, introduced by Senator John C. Stennis, 
to provide for four such regional research projects and recommend 
that the committee include planning funds in fiscal 1958 to initiate 
the project for the Southeastern area. 

The State and Federal Governments already have comprehensive 
research programs underway at the Delta Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion. The location of a soil-water-plant relationships project here 
would take advantage of already existing and related facilities and 
scientific personnel. Stoneville is recognized as one of the foremost 
cotton research centers of the world. Research results emanating 
from this research center are applicable throughout the major part of 
the Southeastern area and we are confident that Stoneville would be 
a logical and economical location. 

I would like, however, to add that, although being from Mississippi 
and being very desirous of having enlargement of our program there, 
the main thing is to get the work underway and we certainly are not 
going to quarrel about the determination of the final location. I want 
to thank you for the privilege of appearing before you this morning. 
Senator Russett. We are glad to have you, Mr. Cortright. 


SOIL AND WATER LABORATORY 


Mr. Cortright, let me get my mind clear on this. There is a pro- 
vision in the appropriation bill for next year for a laboratory dealing 
with soil and water problems in the amount of some $600,000, I believe. 
That is in the delta. 
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_ Mr. Corrrienr. It is not a laboratory. I think the appropriation 
is In the field of applied research, trying to correlate some answers. 
he intent of this bill is to provide for the establishment of labora- 
tories and facilities to do basic research in finding out answers to some 
of the basic problems; for instance, studies in soil physics; on the 
storage of water and how water is lost from the soil; and to correlate 
the physical characteristics of the soil with its ability. The appropria- 
tions in the present bill are for applied research on irrigation and do 
not carry much in the way of fundamental studies. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I say that as I understand 
it the provision in the present appropriation bill is for sedimentation 
research, for a hydraulic laboratory for the impact of pressure of 
water and erosion and the effects of washing the sand down the hill- 
side onto the bottom land. It is a hydaulics laboratory. This is a 
proposition of fundamental research in soil-plant-water relationships, 
the chemistry and reactions to fertilizers and matters of that nature. 
This is basic research. 

Senator Russexix. I understood the difference between the basic and 
applied research, but I was trying to get the location of this labora- 
tory. It would seem to me that it might be that you could do all of 
the work there if it were located in the area where the problem exists. 


LOCATION OF LABORATORY 


Senator Stennis. The proposed site of that laboratory is in the hill 
section of Mississippi. 

Senator Russeiu. I realize that the erosion problems are greater in 
the delta than in the hill country. 

Senator Srennis. The proposal here has no geographical location 
so far as the problem is concerned. It is for fundamental research 
in the whole area and it is as broad as the United States except for 
the variations in climate and variation in type of soil and particularly 
the arid regions. This is general research, basic research. 

Mr. Corrricur. Senator, the laboratories you speak of are for the 
study to be made on sedimentation as Senator Stennis has indicated. 
It is primarily an engineering problem and is directed to a large ex- 
tent toward excessive sedimentation or erosion in the areas of some 
of the dams and reservoirs built in the southeastern areas by the engi- 
neers. I think it is closely associated with that as well as with soil 
conservation. 

Senator Russexu. I want to get the location of it. I did not exactly 
know in what section this new laboratory would be located. 

Is your State doing any work in this field? 

Mr. Corrricut. The State in cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture is making some studies in applied re- 
search on irrigation at the Delta Branch Experiment Station. Of 
course, the scope of the project is somewhat larger than any State can 
undertake individually and we feel that it is applicable not only in the 
Southeast but in other parts of the Nation as well, being a funda- 
mental study in a field in which very little research has been done and 
very few results have been established. 
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NEED FOR WATER STUDIES 


Senator Stennis. May I interpose here. 

One thing which impressed me as to the necessity of something along 
this line is the unit cost of putting this water on the land. In one 
county in Mississippi last year the Agriculture people showed me a 
strip of several acres of cotton. They said, “This man violated all the 
rules we tried to give him in irrigating this tract. It just shows that 
we do not know much about this real basic problem.” 

Senator Russet. I think we have been very negligent over the 
country up until now, at least outside of the extensively irrigated areas, 
in studying the effects of irrigation. We do not irrigate much cotton 
land in my State. Some of the tobacco growers have gone into irriga- 
tion with small ponds and some of the results obtained have been 
quite phenomenal and encouraging. 

Mr. Corrricut. I sit on a committee with Dean Murray from your 
State, Senator, and I believe this year is the first year that any Federal 
funds have gone toward irrigation studies in the humid areas. 

Senator Russeii. I am very much interested in this presentation. I 
grew up on a cotton farm in Red Hill, Ga., and we used to dream about 
the delta as sort of a heaven where they produced cotton in tremendous 
quantities under any conditions while we had to scratch hard in those 
days to get a half bale to an acre. 

Mr. Corrricut. I think it was somewhat misrepresented. 

Senator Russer1. I believed that the people in the delta could do 
anything they wanted with cotton because it was such a fine, fertile 
area. It is a great production area, one of the few left on this side of 
the Mississippi River after the passage of a great many years. 

Senator Aiken. 

Senator Arken. I find it difficult to disagree with the witness in his 
arguments for more research at this time. I wonder if you are 
talking to the wrong committee of Congress. The report on the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill issued by the House which we find on our 
desk this morning in regard to research and extension suggests that, in 
view of the fact that Congress is asked to appropriate large funds 
under the soil bank to reduce production, it might be well that re- 
search and extension be delayed, especially in view of the large in- 
creases in the last few years. 


INCONSISTENCY OF FARM POLICY 


Do you think, Mr. Cortright, that there is an inconsistency in at- 
tempting to contro] production on the one side through taking land 
cut of production and increasing the research and extension work 
on the other ? 

Mr. Corrricut. Absolutely not, Senator. I feel sure that should 
be reviewed. We feel that the major effort should be directed to the 
production of crops on a lower unit cost basis where we can in some 
manner expand utilization of these projects, and lower unit cost is 
tied directly to research. It might be 25 or 30 years in the future but, 
unless we emphasize and expand our research facilities, as you well 
know, we cannot reach that goal. 

Senator Arken. Personally, I think it is the research and extension 
work that keeps us successfully in business. 
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Mr. Cortricut. That is the only thing that keeps us in business. 

Senator Arxen. I think that in the case of cotton you have a classic 
example. I believe it would be a mistake to restrict the research and 
extension work at this time. 

Mr. Corrricut. We certainly would rather see those other costs 
trimmed somewhat instead of the research costs. 

Senator Arxen. I have nothing further from this witness. 

Senator Russeix. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Cortright, getting to the money matter, you 
are asking now for the inclusion of planning money that will really 
go into this problem and explore it and come up then with a definite 
recommendation, is that correct ? 

Mr. Cortricur. That is right; something to get it off the ground 
and begin to be ready to move with it for a year hence so that we may 
have concrete recommendations to make. 

Senator Srennis. You are president, now, of the delta council, but 
you are primarily a dirt farmer. 

Mr. Corrrient. That is all Iam. I am one of the few men who 
have been before you who has lost fingers in a cotton gin. 

Senator Srennis. There is a general feeling of need among the 
farmers themselves and among the industrial] and agricultural people 
too that basic research is needed on this problem. 

Mr. Cortricut. In the Mississippi Valley area there is a tremendous 
need because we have absolutely no accumulated information. 

Senator Srennis. Has that feeling come about as a result of your 
efforts to irrigate? 

Mr. Corrricut. The mistakes we have made in attempting it make 
it obvious to us that we are greatly in need of these facilities. 

Senator Stennis. That is the general feeling and realization now 
after several years of attempting to irrigate. 

Mr. Corrrieut. Decidedly so, all through the Valley States. 

Senator Stennis. You think the basic need here is with reference 
to irrigation and plant relationship with the soil and this artifical 
water, as I call it, is that right ? 

Mr. Cortrricntr. We have to have some fundamental information 
before we can do the applied work to the various localities through- 
out the area. We do not understand the fundamental relationships. 

Senator Srennis. Despite this Garden of Eden reference to the 
delta by Senator Russell that we appreciate so much, you do find 
that those problems are becoming more and more acute from year to 
vear, is that correct ? 

* Senator Russeix. I did not mean that you did not have problems. 

Mr. Corrricut. It is tremendously acute to stay on a profitable 
scale in cotton production. The cost question is acute. 

Senator Srennis. I think you have made a good, down-to-earth 
statement here. 

Senator Russeti. Thank you very much for an informative state- 
ment, Mr. Cortright. 
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MISSISSIPPI CHEMICAL CORP. 


STATEMENT OF DON ROARK, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, we have a farmer-owned fertilizer 
company in Mississippi, the Mississippi Chemical Corp. This is 
owned by 10,000 Mississippi farmers and a few from Alabama and 
Louisiana too. They make anhydrous ammonia. This matter, as I 
have found, is so tied in with the reaction to irrigation that I asked 
these gentlemen from the Mississippi Chemical Corp. to send one of 
their staff members up here to testify on this. We have with us Dr. 
Roark. He is the executive assistant at the Mississippi Chemical 
Corp. I would like to call him next. 

Senator Russeut. Dr. Roark. 


SUPPORT FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Roark. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is espe- 
cially appropriate for me as a representative of an agricultural chemi- 
cal industry owned by over 10,000 southern farmers, as a member of 
the Delta Council Research Advisory Committee, as a Farm Bureau 
member and as a former agricultural experiment station department 
head, to appear in support of funds for agricultural research and edu- 
cation, specifically in the grossly and inadequately unexplored field 
of basic research in soil-crop-moisture relationships. 


NEGLECT OF SOIL FERTILITY 


If we pull aside the curtains of history, we find that every civiliza- 
tion of any consequence has been built upon the foundation of a pro- 
ductive soil. The early cradle of civilization, referred to in the Bible 
as the land of “milk and honey,” has disintegrated and largely disap- 
peared, not so much from war as from the neglect of the soil which 
sustained it. If there is one lesson that comes down to us through the 
pages of history, it is that the nation which neglects its soil and water 
resources will die, and that the fall of nations in the past has been 
due more to neglect than to war—more to loss of soil fertility and 
water resources than loss of battles. 


TECHNICAL REVOLUTION IN ARGICULTURE 


The technical revolution in American agriculture is astounding. 
Farmers today are producing 38 percent more products on virtually 
the same amount of land they farmed before World War II. They 
have done it by increasing yields per acre, per animal, and per man- 
hour of labor. For example, corn yields are up 52 percent; wheat 30; 
cotton, 31; and potatoes, 112 percent. Cows are giving 22 percent 
more milk and hens are laying 39 percent more eggs. 

Furthermore, this increased output was produced by fewer farm 
workers. In 1940, 1 farm worker produced enough food for 11 persons. 
Now, working shorter hours, he produces food for 18 people. This 
represents a gain in efficiency of 63 percent in a span of some 15 years. 
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MECHANIZATION AND IMPROVED PRACTICES 


Why has there been more progress in agriculture in the last 75 vears 
than in all the 7,000 years of previous recorded history? Many things 
have contributed to this progress, but I believe you will agree with 
me that the primary forces responsible have been mechanization and 
other improved farm practices developed through research. 

Research is a word we hear quite a bit these days. Our parents 
did not hear it very much and our grandparents heard it even less, 
In their day research was popularly associated with the field of medi- 
cine. Today that is changed. Research is a common word; it is in 
everyone’s vocabulary ; it appears often in newspapers and magazines, 
There are those who term the time we live in as the age of research, 

There are two types of research—basic research and applied re- 
search. Oversimplified, basic research has no mandatory goal, no 
product objective. Instead it is an attempt to add to scientific knowl- 
edge. It is much like the pioneer blazing a new trail. Applied re- 
search on, the other hand, is conducted to make something new or 
better out of something we already have. 


NEED FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


In America we are masters of applied research. We have more 
gadgets than any nation in the world. We take ideas and apply them 
to improve our standards of living. But in the area of basic research 
we find ourselves woefully lacking. The vast majority of the basic 
research of the past has been done by other than Americans. For 
example, the basic research work in penicillin was done in England. 
The basic research work for DDT was done in Germany. Radar 
basic research work was done in Germany and Switzerland. And 
on nuclear fission, the talk of the day, the basic research was done in 
Italy. 

Couple this with the fact that today nations are no longer willing 
to indiscriminately share the results of their basic research with others. 
In short, we in America must start doing our own basic research. 

Food, rather than nuclear weapons, could possible become the de- 
cisive factor in shaping the course of history. This leads us again to 
the importance of basic research in soil-crop-moisture relationships. 

More and more we are coming to learn that soil, water, and plants 
are inseparable and that no plan for conservation and wise manage- 
ment is complete or workable unless it takes into account all three, and 
their interrelationships. 

INCREASE IN USE OF WATER 


I do not have the figures at hand, and they are so large they would 
not mean much if I used them, but the increase in the consumption 
of water during the last few years for manufacturing, household pur- 
poses and agricultural production has been tremendous. Water sup- 
plies are renewed through a revolving or recurring process, often re- 
ferred to as the hydrologic cycle. In this hydrologic cycle, the soil 
and plants play a major role. 

The tremendous increases in the use of water for agricultural pro- 
duction, particularly irrigation, finds us in the ox- cart stage of basic 
research. How much water will the soil hold? When should water 
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be applied for optimum benefit to growing crops and minimum waste 
of the water? What factors in the soil determine the rate of water 
intake, of storage and release? What effect do row slope and culti- 
vation practices have on soil moisture? Do we have a practical method 
for the farmer to measure soil moisture? No. Do we know the 
effect of weather (relative humidity, air movement, air temperature) 
upon moisture retention in different soil types? Do we know the 

frect of cropping systems and soil structures upon water intake, 
storage, and release? These are only a few of the unanswered ques- 
tions in this vital field of soil-plant-moisture relationships. 

Each year the oil companies of America spend huge sums of money 

“wildcatting” for new sources of petroleum. These outlays dwarf our 
own expenditures designed to tap new reservoirs of agricultural 
wealth. 

““WILDCATTING” IN BASIC AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

Is it not about time to do some real “wildcatting” in basic agricul- 
tural research? Here we are an industry which markets $30 billion 
worth of farm commodities each year. But we do not spend as much 
wildcatting for new ideas as a few major oil companies do on explora- 
tory operations. 

Yet, I am convinced there are more potential “gushers” and pay 
zones in basic research upon soil-plant-moisture relationships than 
in the richest oilfield ever discovered. 

Our topnotch scientists tell us today that solar energy will be 
the thing of the future. The interrelationships of the sun, soil, water, 
and plants are influenced by solar energy. We call this complex 
photosynthesis. Much pessimistic thought on feeding the growing 
world population has been two dimensional, like estimating the pro- 
ductive capacity of a plant on the basis of floorspace. The third 
dimension, human ingenuity and resourcefulness through basic re- 
search has not been taken into consideration. We need basic studies 
with the objective of making fuller use of the products of photo- 
synthesis and I refer to photosynthesis i in its broadest application : 
the sun, the soil, the water, and plant growth interrelationships. 

Agriculture is not just men and land and animals and machines. 
It is the most exciting laboratory in the world today. 

Many of the problems i in agriculture grow out of the fact that prog- 
ress and research have taken place too much on a piecemeal basis. 
Certain sectors of agricultural research have advanced rapidly while 
other sectors have lagged behind, thus creating pools of stagnation 
which have grown into farm problems. We have concentrated on 
research to solve specific problems and we have neglected certain 
broader phases essential to assure progress on an even keel. In brief, 
we have mixed the old with the new in such a hit-or-miss pattern as 
to cause serious maladjustments in agriculture. 

An attempt has been made in the foregoing statements to call to 
your attention the need which exists for basic research in soil-crop- 
moisture relationships. 


SUPPORT FOR FUNDS FOR LABORATORIES 


The laboratories proposed in Senate bill 1763 are sorely needed 
and needed immediately to serve as cores or centers of basic research 
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in soil-water-plant relationships. Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
pemrent this committee and Senator Stennis who introduced Senate 
ill 1763 for being men with vision, men with an awareness that the 
security of America and her people are entwined with our soil, our 
water, and our plant resources, and men who recognize that basic 
research in these areas is not so much the past or the present as it is 
the tomorrow, the future. 
Basic agricultural research does not cost, it pays. We strongly 
recommend and urge that funds be appropriated for the four regional 
research laboratories proposed in Senate bill 1763. 


BIBICAL QUOTATION 


In Jeremiah, chapter 12, verses 10 and 11, we find these words: 


Many shepherds have destroyed my vineyard, they have trampled down my 
portion; they have made my pleasant lot a desolate waste. They have made 
it a desolation, in its desolation it mourns to me, the whole land is made des- 
olate, because no man layeth it to his heart. 

Let me conclude by urging that we lay this question of basic research 
in soil-water-plant relationships to our hearts. Only by acting before 
it is too late can we be sure that our beloved Nation will not eventual- 
ly go the way of great nations in the past. Only when we fulfill our 
sacred stewardship obligations of the soil, the water, and plants are 
we protecting that which we now have for ourselves and for the mil- 
lions yet unborn. 

I believe all of you agree wholeheartedly that the sure road to a 
stronger and better America is through basic research in agriculture, 
the industry that is progressing and must continue to progress if we 
are to retain the enviable position as the greatest nation in the world. 

Gentlemen, it has been a pleasure to give this formal statement 
to you. 

enator Russeix. I must congratulate you, Dr. Roark, on the very 


thought-provoking and eloquent argument as to the value of basic 
research. 


Senator Aiken. 
Senator Arxen. I have nothing to say. I think it has been a very 
good statement that Mr. Roark has put before us. 


REPORT ON CROP PRODUCTION 


I think that the report on crop eee which came out a couple 
of days ago bears out well what Dr. Roark said. While some people 
are priding themselves on reducing the acreage of wheat this year 
through the soil bank, they will find if they look in this production 
report that it is anticipated that the production per acre will increase 
from about 18 bushels to 2214 bushels this year, so that while we are 
reducing the acreage 20 percent we are increasing the production per 
acre 25 percent. It is a continuing problem but a most interesting one. 


UNIT COST OF PRODUCTION 


Senator Russetx. As you indicated a few minutes ago, Senator 
Aiken, the only hope that the farmers can possibly have in today’s 
very depressed farming conditions is to reduce the unit cost of produc- 
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tion. There is no other way in the world. It seems almost hopeless 
in the face of price increases. If a man is going to stay in farming he 
has to bring down the cost = unit of outticaien his commodity or he 
is caught in the millstone of increasing cost and receiving lower income 
and is out of business in a hurry. 

Senator Arxen. I never took too much to Jeremiah. I took more to 
Solomon. Solomon drank milk every day and I know your State is 
getting into the milk business every year. 

Senator Russet. I think the farmers would do well to quote Jere- 
miah. He was the prophet of lamentations and if anybody is entitled 
to lament it is the farmers of this country. 

Senator Stennis. Doctor, are you an economist? What is your 
training? 

Mr. Roark. No, sir, lam an animal physiologist. 


NEED FOR LABORATORY 


Senator Stennis. You are familiar by direct contact with the prob- 
lem, and particularly in our area of the country. Do you feel that 
there is actual need for this particular laboratory? Have you seen 
the need on the farms and looked upon that as a major inadequacy in 
this new program as we face future years? 

Mr. Roark. Yes,sir. I think that is the general feeling of the farm- 
ers, and, incidentally, I have an opportunity to have contact with a 
large number of them, not only in Mississippi, but the company I rep- 
resent has stockholders in Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Illinois, and Missouri. 

Senator Russetn. This isa mutual concern? 

Mr. Roark. No, sir. It is a corporation but it is owned by farmers. 

Senator Stennis. It is a semimutual. 

Mr. Roark. I think that unquestionably farmers recognize the need 
for answers to some of these basic questions which were raised. They 
are faced with many problems today. They can get bits of informa- 
tion which are somewhat piecemeal, but they do not take in the total 
picture so that the farmer is at a loss. 


APPLICATION OF FERTILIZER 


For example, in the application of fertilizer I do not know that 
we have basic research which indicates the optimum amount to be 
applied to a plant to where we would reach the point of diminishing 
returns. 

Senator Stennis. Do we have adequate information in the field of 
irrigation and fertilizer? When you put on more water than nature 
supplied, do you not create new problems there with reference to your 
fertilizer? 

Mr. Roark. I am sure you do, It, perhaps, leaches out of the soil 
faster than it should and is not available for plant growth. Those are 
answers we need to know as to how much water will the soil hold in 
order to take maximum advantage of not only fertilizers applied but 
also insecticides that might be applied in solution form to the soil 
so that there are a number of interrelated problems involving ferti- 
lizers, insecticides and irrigation. They are all tied together. 
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Senator Srennis. These agriculture people told me with reference to 
that irrigated tract which I mentioned awhile ago that they would not 
tell this man anything further because they felt that in his blunder- 
ing way he had hit wpon a better scheme than they knew about. In 
other words, he was doing his own experimenting on his tract of land 
with this irrigation pond which he had built. I believe that is all. 

Senator Russeix. Does your corporation have a research laboratory, 
Dr. Roark? 

Mr. Roark. No, sir. We do not assuch. We have a laboratory but 
it is not specifically devoted to research although we have research 
underway. 

Senator Russetn. This was a very interesting statement. Of ¢ ourse, 
we did lose a great deal of knowledge that we had in ancient histor y in 
the field of agriculture. We ran into hybrid seeds 50 years ago that 
they were using 2,000 years ago. We know that they knew a great 
deal about irrigation and it was practiced extensively and they are 
asking us to rebuild some of the irrigation projects through the use of 
foreign-aid appropriations that were destroyed centuries ago. 

Mechanization was the thing that led the way in this increase and 
also a knowledge of fertilization. 

Mr. Roark. “My major concern, gentlemen, is to try to point out the 
need for this basic research. Having been formerly in the field of 
research, I think that I can appreciate that basic research takes time 
and money and personnel. It is slow business but in the long run it 
pays. It is much easier to do applied than basic research. ‘L think 
we are dealing with something here that is very fundamental to the 
future of American agric sulture. 

Senator Russerx. Thank you very much, Dr. Roark. 


MISSISSIPPI FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


STATEMENT OF JO G. PRICHARD, COTTON PRODUCERS AND 
MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 






Senator Stennis. We have another outstanding farmer here whom 
I would like to have a chance to be heard, Mr. Jo G. Prichard, from 
Inverness, Miss., who is on the executive commitee of the Mississippi 
Farm Bureau. Primarily he is a farmer and knows some of these 
problems from the ground level. 

Senator Russet.. We are glad to have you here, Mr. Prichard. 

Mr. Pricnarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Jo Prichard. I am a cotton producer and I would like to say 
primarily cotton. We also have beef cattle and seed, soybeans, and 
small grains. 














SOIL-WATER-PLANT RELATIONSHIPS 





I am also a member of the executive committee of the Mississippi 
Farm Bureau Federation, which represents 50,000 farm families, I 
am here to testify on S. 1763, a bill introduced ‘by Senator Stennis to 
provide for needed research with respect to soil-water-plant relation- 
ships. 
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The type of research provided for in this bill is of vital interest. not 
only to the farmers of Mississippi but to farmers throughout the whole 
country. Its purpose is to delve into the innermost relationships 
between the soil, the water available in the soil, and the plants that 
grow in the soil. i 

It is these fundamental relationships, the relationships between soil, 
water, and plants, that are usually the big limiting factors in pro- 
ducing any farm crop anywhere. A greater knowledge of these rela- 
tionships would lead to yield increases, or quality improvements, or 
cost reductions, or higher net income in producing many crops. 


IMPORTANCE OF COTTON 


However, in supporting the urgent need for this soil-water-plant 
research, I want to base most of my testimony on just one crop—cotton. 
I would say that this is the crop that I am most familiar with. It is 
the crop which provides over half of the income of farmers in Missis- 
sippi and in several other States. It is the leading source of farm 
income in most of the States of the Cotton Belt, a region which 
stretches coast to coast across the southern part of this country. Cot- 
ton is a big crop, a vital crop, and it provides abundant evidence of the 
need for basic research on soil-water-plant relationships. 

Today and in the years ahead, cottongrowers must face the need for 
making large improvements in the quality of their fiber, and large re- 
ductions in the cost of producing that fiber. Unless they are able to do 
this, they will not be able to meet competition from synthetic fibers and 
from foreign-produced cotton. And unless they are able to meet com- 
petition, they face the prospect of an ever-shrinking market, an ever- 
shrinking acreage, and an ever-tighter pinch on their net income. 


COMPETITION WITH DOMESTIC RAYON 


Right now United States cotton suffers a sharp disadvantage in price 
against domestic rayon, its biggest competitor in this country. Over- 
seas We are competitive in price against foreign cotton and fairly com- 
petitive against foreign rayon, but only because we are receiving some 
much-needed emergency assistance from our Government. 

If United States cottongrowers are to be more able to stand on their 
own feet in meeting price competition and still be able to increase 
their net income, they urgently need some really big breakthroughs in 
reducing their production costs. Such breakthroughs are made pos- 
sible by research. And the kinds of research we most desperately need 
are the fundamental investigations that are provided for in Senator 
Stennis’ bill. 

PRACTICE OF SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION 


As any farmer knows, poor yields and high unit production costs go 
hand in hand. In the effort to stabilize and improve yields per acre, 
more and more cottongrowers are turning to the practice of supple- 
mental irrigation as a means of providing their crop with adequate 
water. 

In Mississippi and other so-called rain-grown areas, growers look 
upon supplemental irrigation as one of the big possibilities for achiev- 
ing a large increase in yields per acre, and a large reduction in produc- 
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tion costs. Our total annual rainfall is large. But it is a rare year 
when the pattern of rainfall distribution coincides with the pattern 
we need. Practically every year individual growers suffer significant 
reductions in crop yields and quality because rain does not come at 
the right times. When we suffer a widespread prolonged drought it 
brings drastic reductions in farm income and the economic effects are 
also painfully felt in our towns and cities. 

Some growers already are using supplemental irrigation. And the 
results they are achieving clearly underline the vast potential of this 
practice for improving and stabilizing yields, for taking a substantial 
part of the economic risk out of cotton production, and for improving 
the grower’s net income. 

The trouble is, we simply do not know how to exploit anything like 
the full potential of supplemental irrigation for bringing about prog- 
ress in cotton production. And the reason for this is our lack of knowl- 
edge about the basic inner relationships between the cotton plant, and 
the soil and the water that it takes to make that plan grow. 


EXAMPLE OF HIGH YIELD DUE TO IRRIGATION 


I would like to insert there that we have a young farmer in my town 
who made a name for himself in irrigation. He did it on his own. 
Last year he picked from a measured 10 acres 51 bales of cotton. 
Through some 5 or 6 years’ experience with this water, he just violated 
all the known rules of growing cotton and the amount of water and 
fertilizer and everything else. The same man had an average yield of 
3 bales per acre on his entire plantation last year, so that shows it can 
be done. I do not know whether we can all do what he did, but it can 
be done. 

Senator Russeii. What type of soil did he have ? 

Mr. Pricwarp. He had sandy loam. There are thousands of acres 
exactly like it. This same boy, just 26 years old, bought this place 3 
years ago and paid $250 an acre for 1,000 acres. He agreed to pay 
this amount. Everybody gave him about 1 year and predicted he 
would have to turn it back. He had to buy the land and buy all his 
equipment and borrow money to make the crop. 

Senator Russeii. He must have had a pretty good nest egg to start 
with. 

Mr. Pricuarp. He came out of the service with $250 and a second- 
hand automobile. The point I was trying to bring out is that it can 
be done. He is a very clever young man, a good farmer. He is thor- 
ough. He has more on the ball than most of us probably, but he has 
worked out a lot of this by himself. He goes by the color of the plant 
as to when it needs water. How he determines how much, T do not 
know. 

Senator Russeii. He evidently has it, to get 5 bales to the acre. 

Mr. Pricuarp. Yes, and it is not for 1 year. He has done it con- 
sistently for 5 or 6 years and his average yield is going up steadily 
every year. 

RATE OF FERTILIZATION 


Senator Russetz. Does he fertilize much ? 

Mr. Pricarv. Yes. I know on some plots he goes as high as 200 
units of nitrogen per acre. ; 

Senator Stennis. How often does he put on the nitrogen ? 
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Mr. Pricuarp. Twice, I believe. 

Senator Stennis. Does he apply more insecticides ? 

Mr. Pricuarp. Yes, sir. Those problems have stepped up consider- 
ably as the water and high use of fertilizer are stepped up. The plant 
growth is tremendous and not only tremendous but tender, while the 
unirrigated cotton is being drought affected. Therefore, we have a 
tremendous influx of insects into the irrigated cotton. Where the aver- 
age farmer at that time of year applied insecticide once a week, I saw 
this farmer do it about every day for 6 weeks. It was an increased 
problem there of insect control directly due to this tremendous amount 
of water and fertilizer used. 

Senator Stennis. You say he violated the rules. One of those rules 
was that he put on more water than was thought advisable. 

Mr. Pricuarp. Yes. 

Senator Russeiu. Senator Stennis already, had told us about this 
tremendous production. Some of us thought he had his figures con- 


fused. I am glad that you verify it. I frankly had a little doubt in 
my mind about it. 
HIGH YIELD SOYBEAN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Pricuarp. It is hard to discount what you see. This same 
farmer violated all the known rules about soybeans. We were told 
that they would not respond to water. He harvested, I believe it was 
a measured 71 bushels per acre last year. 


LOCATION OF PLANTATION 


Senator Russety. Where is that plantation located? 

Mr. Pricuarp. In Inverness, Miss., in the southern part of Sun- 
flower County in the middle of the delta between Greenwood and 
Greendale, south of Indianola. 

I mention this because it is an illustration of what can be done. 

The problem of how to achieve the best and most consistent results 
from irrigation is not confined to the rain-grown areas where the prac- 
tice is relatively new. ‘The same essential problem is found in the arid 
West, where irrigation has always been a necessity for cotton pro- 
duction. 

ELEMENTARY QUESTIONS IN COTTON BELT 


Throughout the whole Cotton Belt, growers are still groping for 
answers to such elementary questions as these: When and how often 
should I irrigate wnder my particular farming conditions? How 
many inches of water should L apply each time I irrigate? What other 
production practices can be combined with irrigation to secure opti- 
mum benefits ? 

Research people have never been able to concentrate enough attention 
on basic studies to give satisfactory answers to these questions. For 
the most part, they have had to concentrate on the “cut-and-try” type 
of research; they have simply put soil, water, and plants together in 
various combinations, and made surface observations of what hap- 

ned. This has provided us with some rough measures of how to 
irrigate for best results. But what we really need is some basic re- 
search which can penetrate through to the inner workings of the cot- 
ton plant, determine how these inner workings are affected by various 
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combinations of soil and moisture conditions, and really explain plant 
response to these conditions. 

With research of this kind, it is probable that we can find out just 
why the cotton plant normally sheds 40 to 60 percent of its fruiting 
forms each year. And if we can find out why this happens, we are 
almost certain to be able to figure out how to stop it. Think what 
it would mean in higher yields, in lower costs, and in better net in- 
come if the grower knew how to make his cotton plant hold the 40 to 
60 percent of fruiting forms that it normally sheds. We are dead 
sure that irrigation is a large part of the answer to this. But we are 
equally sure that irrigation must be blended properly with other fac- 
tors of production. 

In this same cotton, the bolls, Senator, will be some 2 inches apart 
and on some limbs as long as 2 or 3 feet long. He evidently is saving 
a major part of the form that the cotton plant normally attempts to 
put out. If something affects the life of the cotton plant adversely 
they will maintain the remaining fruit. If we are to exploit the full 
potential of irrigation, we must understand the interrelationships be- 
tween soil moisture levels, seeds and availability of plant nutrients, 
insect populations, diseases, weeds, defoliation, harvesting—in fact, 
almost every facet of modern cotton production. We have to under- 
stand how one practice may depend on many others. We have to un- 
derstand how all practices should be blended together to achieve maxi- 
mum production efficiency. 


EMPHASIS ON NEED FOR RESEARCH 


Now, in closing, I want to emphasize once again the extreme ur- 
gency of the need for basic research in soil-water-plant relationships. 
I understand that the United States Department of Agriculture has 
suggested an appropriation of $300,000 for further study and to de- 
velop the initial planning phases of the research center. Whether 
this is the appropriate course of action that should be followed right 
now, I do not know. But of this I am quite sure: Whatever action 
is taken it needs to be taken soon. We are already many years behind 
in trying to meet the need for basic soil-water-plant research. We 
should make a positive start this year in meeting that need. This is 
one of the big and lasting contributions our Federal Government can 
make toward helping the farmer win higher production efficiency, 
and a higher net income. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Russett. We are certainly glad to have had the benefit of 
your appearance and advice, Mr. Prichard. 

Senator Aiken. 

Senator Arken. I have no questions. I want to compliment Sena- 
tor Stennis on the quality of his witnesses. It is good to have wit- 
nesses who know exactly what they are talking about. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator Aiken. I appreciate them 
too. They are practical men who know this problem. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Prichard, too, for taking me off the spot 
with this subcommittee here. I was talking about a different man in 
a different part of the State. My story concerned 13 acres and I re- 
ported that it was said to have produced 51 bales. Now Mr. Prichard 
says 10 acres. 
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Senator ArKeN. Is the Senator from Mississippi trying to tell us 
that there are plantings like this all over the State, not just confined 
to the delta ? 

Senator Stennis. No, but I am trying to tell you that we are cer- 
tainly missing a lot by not knowing more about this new problem and 
many new problems that come with this irrigation. 

I want to ask Mr. Prichard one thing here. 

You say that the cotton plant normally sheds from 40 to 60 percent 
of its fruiting forms or squares each year. Now, I knew it shed a 
jot, but I did not know that it was that high an average. You say 
you still do not know why it does this? 

Mr. Pricnarp. I think, also as a matter of the law of self-preserva- 
tion that, if a plant is not able to maintain the full amount of fruit, 
it will throw off enough fruit so that it can take care of what is left. 

Senator Stennis. It is worse in some years than others, is it not? 

Mr. Pricnarp. Yes, particularly when we have a big fluctuation in 
rainfall, maybe a 10 days’ wet spell, and the cotton will begin to fruit 
heavily, followed by a severe dry spell and the plant will begin to pull 
in its roots, so to speak, and will throw off a lot of these new forms. 

Senator Russerxt. Sometimes in my area where we do hill farming 
we make more cotton in a dry year than we do in a year of great rain. 
I remember very well back in 1925 when we had but one rain on the 
cotton in my county and the stalks were low but we had much cotton. 
We have different conditions. 

Mr. Pricuarp. Possibly the rain came when it was most needed, sir. 

Senator Russetu. Yes. It came right after the cotton had come 
up. 
Mr. Pricuarp. We had our year of highest production and lowest 
peepee in 2 years right together, 1954 and 1955. 1954 was a 

ry year and on our own particular farm we had the worst year we 
ever had and in 1955 we had the highest year we ever had and the 
only difference was rainfall. 


DRY YEARS AS GOOD COTTON YEARS 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I was taught that a dry year is 
a good cotton year. I believed this steadily until the last few years 
and I have seen things, some of which have been mentioned here this 
morning, which caused me to seriously doubt that. A good part of 
that dry year was probably due to other factors because when they 
pour this water on the land it brings forth cotton bales. 

Mr. Pricnarp. These things are all tied together. We were told 
that one reason that we made such a high yield in 1955 was the fact 
that we had applied our usual amount of fertilizers, but the year prior 
to that was a very dry year and the plants had not used up the ferti- 
lier applied then and consequently the 1955 crop received a double 
amount of fertilizer, that residual from the year before plus the 
amount we put on that year and then we had a good rainfall pattern 
inthe year 1955, 

Senator Stennis. There is something about a wet year that will 
ruin a cotton crop but I have decided it is not the water. 

Mr. Pricnarp. I was trying to emphasize that possibly the amounts 
of fertilizer as well as water were interrelated there. 


91653—57——64 
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Senator Arken. I never raised but one cotton crop in my life but 
it is understood that the roots of other plants go deeper looking for 
moisture. Then no matter if it gets dry on the surface they stil] 
make this crop. I think this shedding of the potential bolls on the 
cotton is comparable to what we call the June crop on the apple trees 
when, if they have a very heavy bloom, three-fourths of the fruit 
will drop off. Even then they sometimes leave more than they can 
mature properly but they will drop the ones that they do not want 
and carry the ones that they think they can carry through to maturity, 

<1 Pricuarp. Yes, sir. We would like to raise all of them if we 
could. 

Senator Russetx. Are there further questions of Mr. Prichard? If 
not, we thank you, Mr. Prichard. 


LETTER FROM DR. CHARLES R. SAYRE 


I desire to have printed in the record the letter from Dr. Charles 
R. Sayre dealing with this problem. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


Detta & PINE LAND COMPANY OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Scott, Miss., May 11, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarpD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Agricultural Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR RUSSELL: The attention which your committee is giving to 
needed research in the field of soil-water-plant relationships is a most forward- 
looking step. The research to date which has been done in this highly complex 
field has been of a piecemeal nature. For example, research in plant nutrition 
and soil chemistry has given farmers many valuable guides for profitable use 
of various kinds of fertilizers. These guides can be used with precision on a 
very limited number of types of soils. They do not serve adequately when you 
consider fertilizer requirements for a crop that is to be produced with supple- 
mental irrigation in contrast with production even on the same soil types 
without the aid of irrigation water. A thorough understanding of soil-water- 
plant relationship can be developed only when it is possible to assign one or 
more teams of soil physicists, soil chemists, plant physiologists, and perhaps a 
microbiologist to tackle this problem together at one or more sites with ade- 
quate facilities. As you would readily recognize, this is not the type of 
research which can be done with field plots only. It requires the effective 
combination of laboratory and field studies. Otherwise, the variations in 
weather and other unpredictable natural influences will make it impossible to 
interpret the causes for specific types of observable relationships. 

When a farmer plants his crop, using good seed, applying fertilizers and in- 
secticides at the recommended rates and perhaps using supplemental irrigation 
if rain doesn’t come, then that’s about all he can do up to now toward producing 
the qualities of a crop like cotton that the market wants with yields per acre 
that will make his crop a profitable one and his income a fairly stable one. We 
need to know from soil-water-plant relationships research the ways in which 
we can meet the varying conditions for a growing crop, regardless of the way 
in which the season develops. Taking cotton again as an example, we know 
that cotton will make more than twice the number of forms that it will produce 
as mature bolls. We don’t know what to do when cotton starts shedding forms. 
We won't find out what to do about it until we understand the causes of such 
shedding, which are tied up in this complex soil-water-plant relationship. Then, 
too, in my judgment we won’t find out how to become fully competitive with our 
cotton production in the older cotton-growing areas, stretching from Texas east- 
ward to Virginia, and how to become competitive profitably with synthetics 
until we unravel through research some of the above problems. 

Research in this field should be concentrated, first, at some one or two loca- 
tions with arrangements for field tests of early findings through cooperation with 
the State experiment stations. The initial sites should be carefully selected 
so that the findings will have a wide range of applicability when further adapted 
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to local conditions through the local tests. It is not the sort of undertaking 
that can be done effectively a little bit at one location and the rest scattered 
about. 

A commitment of long standing will prevent my presenting the above views and 
other supplemental appraisal statements, concerning this most important re- 
search undertaking at your committee’s hearings in Washington on May 13. 
I would like, however, to endorse the more detailed statement which will be 
presented by Mr. G. C. Cortright, president of the Delta Council, to the com- 
mittee. I should like very much to be of assistance at any time it is possible to 
do so with reference to this particular set of problems or others confronting 
farmers. 

Cordially yours, 
CHARLES R. SAYRE. 
TEXT OF 8S. 1763 


Senator Russeit. Some reference has been made to Senator Stennis’ 
bill, S. 1763, and we will have it printed in the record here so that 
anyone reading the record will understand in detail the legislation 
which is pending. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


[S. 1763, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for research with respect to soil-water-plant relationship 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the purposes of this Act are— 

(1) through fundamental studies in soil physics, to determine soil properties 
which influence intake, storage, and loss of soil moisture; 

(2) to develop methods for accurately measuring soil moisture and to associ- 
ate plant condition or appearance with soil moisture levels; 

(3) to determine the influence of cropping systems and cultural practices on 
intake, storage, and loss of water from different soils; 

(4) to determine the water requirements of various crops at different stages 
of plant development on different soils; 

(5) to determine the influence of different moisture levels on fruiting char- 
acteristics of various crops; 

(6) to determine the interrelationship between irrigation and crop-manage- 
ment practices such as variety, spacing, weed control, fertility, insect control, 
diseases, and harvesting; 

(7) to determine the influence of weather factors on the water requirements 
of various crops; 

(8) to evaluate methods and equipment now being used to apply water to 
crops and to develop new equipment and methods for applying water under 
different soil and topographic conditions ; and 

(9) to evaluate the economies of irrigation of various crops. 

Sec. 2. In order to carry out the purposes specified in section 1, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized and directed to establish, equip, and maintain four 
regional research laboratories (one to be located in the southeastern area, 
one in the north central area, one in the Great Plains area, and one in the 
western irrigated area, of the United States) and, at such laboratories, to 
conduct basic researches into problems relating to soil-water-plant relationships. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act, the Secretary is authorized to acquire 
land and interests therein, and to accept in the name of the United States 
donations of any property, real or personal, to any laboratory established pursuant 
to this Act, and to utilize voluntary or uncompensated services at such labora- 
tories. Donations to any one of such laboratories shall not be available for use 
by any other of such laboratories. 

Sec. 4. In carrying out the purposes of this Act, the Secretary is authorized 
and directed to cooperate with other departments or agencies of the Federal 
Government, States, State agricultural experiment stations, and other State 
agencies and institutions, counties, municipalities, business or other organizations, 
corporations, associations, universities, scientific societies, and individuals, upon 
such terms and conditions as he may prescribe. 
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Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary for the purpose of carrying out this Act, the amount appropriated 
for the original construction and equipment of any one laboratory to be limited 
to $2,500,000. 

LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOR LABORATORY 






Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Russetx. Do you have anything further ? 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, these » gentlemen mentioned a bill, 
but they were not asked to come here to testify primarily on that bill. 
It was on the need and on this problem with which they are con- 
fronted. Perhaps the authority may exist for such a laboratory with- 
out any legislation. 

That is all I have. 

I want to thank the committee again for hearing these witnesses. | 
am really proud of their testimony, being as down to earth as it is, 
from a practical standpoint. 

Senator Russeti. It was a very clear, cogent presentation. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 








COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Russeii. A number of communications have been received 
and will be printed in the record: 
(The material referred to follows :) 







STATEMENT BY E. M. Norton, SECRETARY, NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FeDERATION 









Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate this opportunity 
to discuss with the committee some specific items in the Department of Agri- 
culture’s budget for the fiscal year 1958. We recognize and want the committee 
to know that we appreciate its outstanding record in the introduction and support 
of legislative measures that have so well served the dairy farmers and the Nation 
as a whole. 

Our organization—the National Milk Producers Federation—is a national farm 
organization. The federation represents over 500,000 dairy farm families and 
some 800 dairy cooperatives owned and controlled by these dairy farmers. The 
dairy cooperatives in the federation have farmer membership in 47 of the 48 
States. 

sefore commenting on specific items in the 1958 budget, I should like to take a 
few minutes to describe the present economic situation facing dairy farmers in 
order that various budget items can be reflected against this background. Recog- 
nizing the understanding this committee has of our industry and its problems, 
there is no need to describe in great length the price-cost squeeze dairy farmers 
are in today. This term “price-cost squeeze” is not merely a label on our situa- 
tion—it is a concise description of.a set of economic facts. But we believe that 
the pressure on the economy of dairy producers brought about by low prices and 
high costs can be relieved. It can be lessened or made to disappear by effecting 
1 of 2 conditions or a combination of these conditions, namely, better prices for 
our product or a lowering of costs in producing that product. 

The possibility of decreasing pressure by increasing dairy prices through price- 
support mechanisms does not at this time hold very much encouragement. This 
makes it imperative that we use to the fullest those programs which this com- 
mittee has supported in the past and that we develop new programs to augment 
and supplement them. In the marketing of dairy products we look forward to 
a free market as distinguished from a market in which the price is determined 
by Government price-support levels. Basically our problem in the industry stems 
from that small percentage of our annual production commonly referred to as 
“surplus,’ which represents the amount of dairy products purchased by Coim- 
modity Credit Corporation. This excess production for the past several years 
has been running at about 4 percent. While this is certainly not a large nor 
unmanageable percentage, the fact remains that it has set our prices, and these 
prices are too low and have been too low. 
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The federation, as you know, has vigorously supported both the national school- 
lunch program and the special milk program for children as effective means, not 
only for improving the nutritional level of children, but also for expanding the 
base consumption of milk and its products. Since we are not nutritional experts, 
we can make no professional evaluation of the contributions these programs are 
making toward better nutrition. From a laymian’s viewpoint, however, there 
appears no doubt that such contributions are being made. As to the economic 
benefits to dairy producers as well as to the country as a whole, we say on the 
basis of expert knowledge that here again both programs are making substantial 
contributions. When it is remembered that our troubles stem from only 4 percent 
of our total annual production, the significance of the lunch program and the 
milk program—when applied to this small pereentage—is truly impressive. 

Reports show that in the past school year in the school-lunch program about 
1.6 billion half pints of milk were consumed in over 51,000 schools and in the 
milk program approximately 1.4 billion half pints in 62,000 schools. Translated 
into total pounds of milk, this means that these programs accounted for the 
consumption of 1.5 billion pounds. In other words, without these programs, our 
excess production would be more than 5 percent—and it would be just that much 
more difficult to handle than the 4 percent presently facing us. The continued 
expansion of both these programs, together with continuing support from this 
committee, will mean that both the nutritional and economic benefits from the 
two programs also willexpand. An additional contribution made by the national 
school-lunch program and other school-feeding operations has been the use made 
of CCC commodities for lunch programs. For instance, in fiscal year 1956, 
schools received over 51 million pounds of butter, 29 million pounds of cheese 
and over 22 million pounds of nonfat dry milk. 

The other avenue of approach toward decreasing the pressure of the economic 
squeeze en dairy farmers is, of course, through reduction in costs of production. 
Dairy farmers in this country have and are continuing to make great strides in 
reducing the per unit cost of producing their product. Such developments as 
increased milk production per cow, bulk tanks, and pipeline milking have done 
much to improve efficiency. 

Progress in the management and operation of dairy-farmer cooperatives has 
been a significant adjunct to the program of ever-increasing efficiency in dairy 
farming. In this connection, we again take the opportunity to commend the 
committee for its action in connection with the 1957 fiscal year budget for the 
Department in approving an increased appropriation for the Farmer Cooperative 
Service. 

The need for its continuance as a strong service organization for dairy coop- 
eratives is evident from the statistics on the number of dairy cooperatives and 
their estimated membership during the period 1950—54: 


Number of dairy cooperatives, estimated membership, 1950-54 





Year Number} Estimated 
membership 
| 

a nie eae ei tias icsachluialguisliipiciditits A isniatanandaiatiieiaaidal a a ee | 1, 928 814, 000 
aL Uh oo accpat eek hnawatennana LEE TIS ERs SRP OS ah Mao 1, 939 828, 000 
1952-53....... Rinddoaba OE dbs beaipeudnadthncscbianiae aaa panne Renee nedas | 1,917 812, 000 
SS as casnichntmnie tress dieltin crinciaivh avrinie dabiehile salle ticiel d kiaeaateiecdh anes Sees 1, 857 814, 198 
1954-56. ........ aol ati atateacinciae aii > acausesasmesencecsnsponl 1, 824 818, 990 





The services available to dairy cooperatives through the Farmer Cooperative 
Service including management studies, transportation studies, and other re- 
search projects make it possible for these cooperatives in greater and greater 
number to more effectively serve their members. This, in turn, brings about a 
better return to the dairy farmer—a goal to which I am sure all of us subscribe. 

We respectfully direct the attention of the committee to one other item in the 
budget—funds for dairy cow production record-keeping programs supervised by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The history of operations under the Dairy Herd Improvement Association 
program shows that it is a practical and realistic approach to the idea of re- 
ducing costs by identifying the cows that are low producers in the herd and 
which therefore should be moved out. However, in 1955, only about 8 percent 
of the cows in this country were enrolled in a supervised production record- 
keeping program. 
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An expanded and coordinated production recordkeeping program would make 
possible a cooperative grant-in-aid program among the Federal Government, the 
State extension services, DHIA associations, and participating dairy farmers, 
The suggested program, designed to encourage increased participation of dairy 
farmers in established production recordkeeping programs, would entail the ex- 
penditure of approximately $30 million. This amount would make it possible 
to improve and enlarge the necessary facilities and services for dairy farmers 
and include approximately 10 million additional cows in a proved production 
recordkeeping program or close to 50 percent of our dairy-cow population. We 
estimate that an accelerated program of the scope described here would call for 
an additional appropriation of $30 million. 

It is anticipated that if funds for the program were made available, the admin- 
istrative policies governing the operation of the program would require that 
these funds could not be used to defray more than 50 percent of the cost of par- 
ticipating in recordkeeping programs. Participating dairy farmers would agree 
to market for slaughter, during or at the end of each year of participation, at 
least those cows which were shown by the record to be below the annual average 
milk and/or butterfat production level for the State. 

The effectiveness of this proposal in increasing income to participating dairy 
farmers is demonstrated by the following information taken from actual DHIA 
records: 


Income over 
Average milk yield per cow per year in pounds feed costs 





$136 
203 


233 
272 





Further justification for the expenditure of Government funds for this proposed 
program is the fact that with milk production continuing to reach record levels, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation will be purchasing considerable quantities 
of dairy products under the price-support program with a resulting substantial 
outlay of Government funds. It is possible under the proposal that milk pro- 
duction in this country could be stabilized at present levels and the increased 
need occasioned by population growth would wipe out the present almost 5 billion 
pound surplus. 

Another item in the 1958 budget request of particular significance to the dairy 
industry relates to increased funds for research on fats in human nutrition. 
The critical need for this type of research is widened more every day. We in 
the industry are understandably concerned about statements being made on the 
relationship of fat to heart disease. We believe that research conducted by 
Government agencies on the question will resolve the matter finally and con- 
clusively. This is in the interest of dairy farmers and consumers alike. We. 
therefore, urge the approval of the Department’s request for funds to conduct 
this vitally needed research. 

We thank the committee for the time you have given us and for the interest 
you have shown in dairy programs throughout the years. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES, 
Augusta, Ga., April 11, 1957. 
Senator Ricuarp B, RUSSELL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: We are writing you in reference to the matter of 
budget cutting, of which there has been so much in the paper recently, and cer- 
tainly hope you will use every effort possible to see that this cutting is done. 

There are three things we are especially interested in, and one is the $1.308.000 
of Clarke-McNary funds; certain eliminations in the budget requested under 
soil bank for $6,500,000 for seedling production in State nurseries. (Of this 
we understand $1,300,000 is to be used for State grants to hire more extension 
and farm foresters. We would not object to this portion of the above request 
if it were clearly separated from the remainder, which is for seedling produc- 
tion.) 
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8. Elimination of $4 million under title 4, Agricultural Act, 1956, to “assist 
States in tree planting and reforestation.” 

It seems to us that some of the higher-ups are planning and collecting for 
higher budgets than needed, expecting that they will be cut down some, and then 
get exactly what they want in the end. 

We are also interested in the attitude of the Postmaster General on cutting 
the budget. It seems to us that this is a childish attitude, demonstrating that he 
js just mad because he cannot get what he asked for. One would not be sur- 
prised at a child acting like this, but certainly not a man of his caliber. 

Yours very truly, 


JAMES G. BAILIE. 





GEORGIA FORESTRY COMMISSION, 
STaTe Capiror, ATLANTA, 


April 30, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: We will greatly appreciate your support in legislation 
for soil-bank funds to establish additional tree nurseries in Georgia. We have 
planted one soil-bank nursery that will produce 100 million trees for the next 
planting season for soil bank, but the following year the capacity of this nursery 
will have to be dropped to approximately 50 million due to the necessity of crop 
rotation. 

It is estimated that 175,000 to 200,000 acres will be signed in Georgia for tree 
planting this year. This will call for a minimum of 150 million trees for the soil- 
bank program. We are planting our other nurseries to capacity but are still 
falling short of the demand for nautral planting, that is planting other than 
soil bank. 

It is believed that rental paid on land in the soil-bank program by not plant- 
ing in trees due to the shortage that will exist for the next 3 or 4 years will be 
much greater than the cost of an additional 50 million capacity nursery. An- 
other factor to be considered is the 2 or 3, or possibly more, years growth that 
will be lost to the landowner by not being able to plant seedlings immediately. I 
might, also, add that it gains the Georgia Forestry Commission very unfavorable 
publicity by not being able to supply the demand whether it be soil bank or regu- 
lar planting. 

I trust you will give this request every consideration possible and assist us in 
meeting the unpredicted demands for pine seedlings in this State. 

Very truly yours, 


Guyton DeLoacnu, Director. 


NATIONAL GRANGE, 


Washington, D. C., April 12, 1957. 
Senator CarL HAYDEN, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR HayYpvEN: We have noticed with concern that there may be a 
disposition in some quarters to conclude, as a result of the rains and snowfall 
in recent weeks in the Plains States, that the agricultural difficulties and drought 
hazards of the region could be on the road to solution. This kind of reasoning 
is, of course, wishful in the extreme and far from an accurate estimate of the 
situation. 

The National Grange has been a consistent advocate of the Great Plains pro- 
gram from the beginning and we continue our firm belief that this is potentially 
one of the most fruitful programs developed for agricultural progress. It is 
designed to bring about the gradual, voluntary adjustment of agriculture in the 
Plains to the capability of the resources and the recognized hazards of the climate. 
It is designed, also, to coordinate farm programs in the area, along with State 
and local efforts, and to bring an end to those contradictory operations of farm 
programs which, at times in the past, have served to nullify lasting progress. 

In discussions on this subject this week, the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Grange expressed particular concern that misguided estimates of the 
effect of recent precipitation in the plains, or the welcome and current interest 
in reducing Government appropriations, might jeopardize the budget request for 
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$20 million to initiate work under this essential Great Plains program authorized 
by the last session of Congress. 

It is the purpose of this letter, therefore, to urge that you and your committee 
give favorable consideration to this particular item in the appropriations re. 
quested for the Department of Agriculture in the coming fiscal year. 

You may be interested in the following statement adopted by the executive 
committee : 

“The recent rains and snows in the Southwest have brought welcome moisture 
to the parched fields and rangelands, but so far the relief is only temporary and 
the drought problem has not yet been solved. It could easily be with us again in 
afew months. Enduring improvement in the agriculture of the Great Plains will 
require adjustments in farming and land use over a period of years to a more 
flexible and frequently less intensive use of resources. 

“Congress and the administration have both recognized the need for a better 
adaptation of plains agriculture to the hazardous rainfall of the region with their 
support for the special long-range program for the Great Plains. 

“Tt would be a major error to let March moisture lull us into a false hope that 
our drought problems are over. Dry months can and will return. Nothing less 
than vigorous drive with the Great Plains program, beginning at the earliest pos- 
sible date, will give us ultimate protection against this recurring hazard.” 

Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL D. NEwsom, Master. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
May 8, 1957. 
Hon. CarLt HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: Recently I have received correspondence from Cali- 
fornia calling attention to the item in the budget for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, concerned with research equipment for harvesting castor beans. The sum 
of $73,300 is the proposed allotment for this project. Apparently the Department 
considers the improvement of equipment an important part of its program for 
the development of a domestic source of the strategic oil obtained from the castor 
bean. 

Inasmuch as California can sustain a larger plant with a higher yield than the 
type of plant grown in other areas, a particular type of equipment is needed for 
it, such as that which is being developed at the research station at Shafter, Calif. 
Castor acreage is on the increase in the State and if a good, economical harvester 
can be produced it will help greatly in the development of a successful castor 
crop there. 

I submit this matter for your consideration and that of the members of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

With best regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
THOMAS H. KucHEL, 
United States Senator. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
April 29, 1957. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Offiice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dick: I am enclosing herewith copy of letter I have just received from 
Mr. Henry L. Ahlgren, Associate Director of the Cooperative Extension Service 
in Wisconsin, relative to the appropriations for the Cooperative Extension 
Service. 

I would greatly appreciate it if you would include this letter in the hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Agriculture and have it made a part of the official 
record. 

With kindest regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
Joe MoCartTHY. 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE IN AGRICULTURE 
AND HOME ECONOMICs, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN AND 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE COOPERATIVE, 
Madison, April 26, 1957. 
Senator JosEPH McCartTHuy, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR McCartHy: Thanks very much for taking the time to notify me 
of the hearings which are to be held before your committee on May 1. I am 
genuinely sorry that prior commitments place me in the position where it would 
be quite difficult to rearrange my schedule to permit me to appear before the 
committee. I am well aware of the fact that you are familiar with our overall 
needs if we are to continue to effectively serve the people by “helping them to 
help themselves” in this truly great land of ours. 

As far as I am concerned personally it would be an honor to have something 
I might say about the program and the needs of our service read into the record, 
but again, and speaking for myself, such is not necessary. 

Unless I am misinformed, it is my understanding that the increased funds which 
are being requested for the Cooperative Extension Service for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1957, are as follows: 


Sn: NOMINEE an AICO ( G6 SBP sesitiscncn asstoemnstnicpsh Side toteeinhedenble ace dateebaideebtdeestadlndas $3, 050, 000 
Total Smith-Lever (sec. 8 for rural development) —-.-________-___-__ 1, 300, 000 
SEEN ROO Dilip SDSS UN ecstatic nll lean asaaioladegen pate jen eethnae 150, 000 
Employer’s contribution to retirement fund, States (as required by 
TEE: RAEI OR Y snc te antiimscaietioin aa cenbaga das ete ematical cee 5, 260, 000 
Penalty mail (as required by Public Law 705)_-.-__-______________ 514, 000 
SELL, MLUROUD CHONEN NOON ce cceciiisaeiciepeingtissedthcnceite~ nite ash desaliehiah ieiedin ta bene lhe 244, 460 
Employer’s contribution to retirement fund (Federal Extension Of- 
fice) (as required by Public Law 854) .......-._-___-_-__--___. 96, 540 
EI iat ning ts ners ert ti ileal ata a a Tins eae 10, 615, 000 


In my judgment these are modest requests. They are based on the needs of 
the people we are privileged to serve. They would represent a sound invest- 
ment that will help to strengthen a segment of our economy, namely our agricul- 
ture, that needs increased support of this kind at this time. In our own State 
of Wisconsin, our share of the increases which are being requested, will if ap- 
proved by the Congress and signed into law provide: (1) An additional appropri- 
ation of $81,709 of Smith-Lever (sec. 3) funds on the basis of the formula in 
current use; (2) an opportunity to apply for approximately $25,000 of additional 
Smith-Lever (sec. 8) funds for rural development to strengthen this important 
program in our northern counties; and (3) sufficient funds to offset the em- 
ployer’s share of the contribution to the Federal retirement fund as required 
under Public Law 854. Inasmuch as the employer must hereafter match the 
employee's contribution to the Federal retirement program from current operat- 
ing budgets, failure to provide the additional funds required for matching would 
have the effect of a mandatory reduction in our present program. 

Insofar as Wisconsin is concerned the increases referred to above would be 
used to strengthen and expand our program of work in farm and home develop- 
ment, rural development, and supervision. Currently, we have farm and home 
development agents in about 40 of our 71 counties and rural development agents 
in 2 (Price and Sawyer) of our 11 rural development counties. The increases 
we would receive, should the additional funds be made available, would help us 
to move further in the direction of servicing all counties desiring and entitled 
to receive these educational services. I sincerely hope that you will look with 
favor on the requests we are making and that they will have your full and com- 
plete support 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. AHLGREN, Associate Director. 
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HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, 
Tampa, Fla., April 25, 1957, 
Re Federal school appropriation for 1958. 


Hon. GEORGE SMATHERS, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


Srr: The following next three paragraphs are excerpts from letters the Hills. 
borough County Council of Parent-Teacher Associations has written to each 
member of the House Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations. Your sup- 
port and help in this matter would be deeply appreciated. 

The Hillsborough County Council of Parent-Teacher Associations which igs 
vitally concerned with the welfare of over 65,000 children in our public schools, 
respectfully requests that the House Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropria- 
tions gives thoughtful consideration to a school-lunch appropriation which will] 
more adequately meet program needs than the 1958 budget request which the exe- 
cutive department has submitted to Congress for a school-lunch appropriation 
of $100 million, the same amount that was appropriated for the current year. 

The reimbursement rate for Hillsborough, a rapidly growing county, has 
steadily decreased to an average of only 11% cents per type A lunch for the 
eurrent year, with some schools receiving only one-fourth of a cent. The 
abundance of price support (section 32) commodities has saved school lunch 
departments from financial embarrassment this school year, but increasing costs 
for both food and labor threaten the future stability of this health and educa- 
tional program. If sale prices have to be increased to compensate for higher 
costs, those children who have the greatest need for nutritionally adequate 
lunches will suffer. 

A higher reimbursement rate and more varied commodities (section 6) would 
strengthen and make more secure the type A lunch program, which is improving 
national health through better nutrition and nutritional education. 

Yours very truly, 
JULE H. PATRICK 
Mrs. L. G. Patrick, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND HoME EcoNoMICS, 
Fayetteville, March 7, 1957. 


Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: It has come to my attention through our repre 
sentative on the National Soil Research Committee that present appropriations 
are not adequate for printing a really outstanding Yearbook of Agriculture. It 
is pointed out that printing cost have gone up and in order to meet that sit- 
uation it has been necessary to reduce the size of the yearbook, eliminate pic- 
tures and even do without an index. 

I am told that an additional $50,000 would permit the inclusion of an index 
in this year’s book. An additional $100,000 would permit the inclusion of an 
index, the use of some pictures, and additional subject matter. 

The Yearbooks of Agriculture in recent years have been outstanding and 
represent very real contributions to the literature on a wide variety of subjects 
related to agriculture. It would appear that a relatively small increase in the 
appropriation, such as suggested above, would be very much worthwhile. 

It is possible that this can be taken care of by a transfer of funds within the 
agricultural budget by the Secretary. In any case, I thought it worthwhile to call 
this matter to your attention for any action which you might think proper. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lippert S, Evtis, Dean and Director. 
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CONCLUSION OF HEARINGS 


Senator Russreiy. This will conclude the hearings on the agricul- 
ture appropriations bill for fiscal 1958. The Chair will advise the 
members of the committee when we are ready to start to mark up the 
pill in the subcommittee. 

Thank you. 

(The following was later submitted :) 


UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 


May 16, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUuSSErLr, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dick: As you know, before passing the agriculture appropriation bill, 
H. R. 7441, on yesterday, the House adopted an amendment offered by Represen- 
tative Harrison of Virginia providing that no part of the appropriation should be 
used to formulate and administer an acreage-reserve program with respect to the 
1958 crops. In support of that amendment Mr. Harrison pointed out that its 
purpose was not to bring about “sudden death” of the soil-bank acreage reserve 
program but merely to put it on the shelf until the Committees of Agriculture and 
the Congress have had an opportunity to make a study and determine whether or 
not the program should be continued after this crop year. Mr. Harrison pointed 
out that without his amendment commitments would be made which would make 
it impossible to stop the program until the 1959 crop year, if the Congress 
should decide that it ought to be abandoned. On the other hand, if the amend- 
ment were adopted and the Congress decided to continue the program, the need 
for funds could be taken care of through a deficiency bill. 

Mr. Harrison pointed out that the Secretary of Agriculture had himself stated 
that the entire farm program ought to be reconsidered with a new legislative 
approach and my Virginia colleague also pointed out that the objections offered 
by Secretary Benson in a letter which he addressed to Senator Ellender as against 
rigid price-support payments would apply with equal, if not greater, force to 
payments under the acreage-reserve program. 

Secretary Benson pointed out that production limitations based on acres do 
not result in lower production of crops and yet the only excuse for the acreage 
reserve of the soil bank was to reduce production. In other words, the Secretary 
has admitted that for the purpose for which it was intended the program will 
not work. 

It also was brought out in Mr. Harrison’s statement that the House Appropria- 
tions Committee had decided on the basis of its own investigations that the pro- 
gram was a failure aS a means of reducing surpluses and that the committee 
report contained a strong indictment of the program. 

I am sure that you are aware of the fact pointed out by Mr. Harrison that the 
entire price-support program on the basic crops is for the benefit of only 23 per- 
cent of the cash income of American farmers but the effect of the program has 
been to transfer surpluses from basic crops into other crops produced by 77 
percent of the farmers who do not benefit from the program but who are caused 
difficulties by it. 

Another objection offered to the soil-bank program has been the large amounts 
of payments made to some individual farmers and the disparity in payments 
among regions varying, for example, from Kansas where soil-bank allotments 
this year when related to the total number of farms would work out at $736.47 
per farm as contrasted with $1.37 a farm in New Hampshire and $24.96 per farm 
in my State of Virginia. 

I would be pleased to have you include this letter in the record of our subcom- 
mittee hearings in order that the facts which I have stated may be before us when 
I move to concur in the action of the House on the Harrison amendment. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


A. Wiis RoBERTSON. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON, PRESENTED TO SENATE APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, Missouri farmers are dis. 
turbed and concerned by the reduction made by the House in appropriations 
for the Agricultural Extension Service. 

The Congress of the United States first realized the importance of agricul. 
tural extension work in 1914, when it passed the Smith-Lever Act. 

This act provides for the “giving of instruction and practical instruction 
in agriculture and home economics to persons not attending * * * colleges * * * 
and imparting to such persons information on said subjects through field demon- 
strations, publications, and otherwise * * *.” 

The Extension Service has achieved an excellent record of service to the 
farmers of the Nation during the past 48 years. It has acted as an information 
and education agency in disseminating to the farmers the results of agricultural] 
research. 

Some of the achievements include the rapid and widespread use of hybrid 
seeds and other improved crop varieties, improved livestock and poultry, con- 
trol of parasites and insects, soil testing and proper fertilization, improved 
soil and water management, the use of more efficient methods of producing 
harvesting and storing of agriculture products, better home planning and modern 
conveniences, improved nutrition, sanitation, health; and last but not least, the 
4—H Club work with the youth of rural America. 

The value of the Extension Service to the progress of our Nation is immeasur- 
able. Had we not had such means of assisting farmers to use the research 
developments, our country could not have suffered three wars, a depression, 
and other emergencies, and still be the leading nation of the world. 

In Missouri, the Extension Service has made a determined effort to improve 
the marketing of farm products. As an example, largely as a result of the 
Extension Service, the production and marketing of feeder pigs has become a 
sizable source of income to farmers in southern Missouri. 

Much of the development of the great milkshed area around Springfield is 
because of the leadership of county agents, field extension workers, and other 
agricultural leaders. 

In Missouri, approximately one-third of all extension time and money in spent 
working with rural youth. Over 2 million farm boys and girls are enrolled 
in 4-H clubs throughout the country. There are few, if any, programs more 
important to the future of the United States than those that deal with our boys 
and girls. 

The leadership provided by the home economists of the Extension Service 
have served farm families in improving their health, nutrition. homes, and 
standards of living. This work has recently been extended to urban families. 
This is the type of work now being done by the Extension Service. 

Recent action by the House resulted in a cut of over $5 million from the Ex- 
tension Service 1958 budget. The appropriations bill passed last week by the 
House actually reduced the appropriation $746,000 below that for the current 
fiscal year. 

The Extension Service makes a vital contribution to our agricultural economy. 
Therefore, it would seem unwise to reduce its effectiveness, particularly at pres- 
ent. when agriculture is in a financial vise between high costs and low prices. 

Therefore, I resnectfully urge that the amount requested by the President for 
the Agricultural Extension Service be approved by your committee. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE Morse Berorr AGRICULTURAL SURCOMMITTEE 
or SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, this year I appear before you 
to express again my unqualified approval of the concept of crop insurance. 

I feel about this program as I do about other great legislative enactments 
of the past, such as the social security and the Federal bank deposit insurance 
programs. All of these necessary and important programs have as their main 
objective the protection of the individual against the vicissitudes of life through 
the principle of shared risk. The question in each case, it seems to me, is not 
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whether we shall have the program, but rather how broad the coverage of the 
program ought to be. 

Today, since you have heard and will hear much detailed testimony on the 
matter, I shall attempt to cover but a few important points. 

First, as to basic policy, Mr. Chairman, I deplore’ the’ note of timidity that 
I detect in the budget presentation. The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
has been operating on a limited and experimental basis since 1948, yet only 
1,000 counties are scheduled to be covered in the coming fiscal year. If this pro- 
gram is to do the job that it was created to do, Mr. Chairman, it ought to be 
expanded both geographically and in terms of coverage. I strongly suggest 
that the way to bring the protection of this program to the level of truly 
significant protection is to spread the risks more widely, to include more areas 
and more crops. The withdrawal of protection from counties hit by current 
drought does not help to solve the problems of farmers in these areas. To be 
sure, this action may leave the Corporation in a “sounder fiscal condition” for 
next year, but, unless we are ready to take the position that these areas will 
never recover, and that we acquiesce in the creation of an even greater American 
desert, we ought to bring into play the full powers of the Government to aid 
the farmers of these areas in the restoration of their operations by every sound 
conservation practice, and in the process provide for them the type of insurance 
protection that will encourage them to persist in their endeavors. 

I urge that, in addition to the amounts requested in the budget, the Corporation 
be allotted such additional sums as may be necessary to place in operation the 
following program: 

First, (a) I believe that crop insurance should be provided in every county of 
the United States for all crops if 200 farmers (or one-third of the farmers having 
a particular crop, if this number is smaller than 200) desire to participate. It 
may well be that, in certain instances, the premium costs would be so high as to 
make this protection offered meaningless ; therefore, in all cases, I would propose 
(b) that the actuarial risks be calculated with 50 percent of the weight on county 
or type of farm area experience and 50 percent weight on statewide records and 
experience. 

I would propose further (c) that the actuarial risks not include any charge 
for administrative and experimental costs of the program. (d) I would support 
the thesis that the annual premium in any case be not more than 25 percent of 
the three-quarters of the indemnity coverage of the policy. (e) Provision should 
be made whereby, if the area is declared a disaster area under Public Law &75, 
any excess of expenditures over premiums collected would be offset by an appro- 
priation from the Treasury. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, I speak upon a subject pertinent to many agencies of 
the Government, and I bring it up at this time solely because of a letter I have 
received from a constituent in connection with the operations of the crop-insur- 
ance program. It is a subject that needs, in my judgment, to be aired at every 
opportunity. I refer to the need in ail agricultural-ageney programs to establish 
dearly an understanding with the farmer as to the manner in which the program 
fits his particular needs. I ask, Mr. Chairman, at this point in my testimony, 
that the constituent’s letter to which I have referred be incorporated in the 
record verbatim, except for the name and town. I ask for these deletions since 
I have not received the permission of my constituent to quote him directly: 


“Mr. WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 


“I see by an account in the newspapers that the Government is going to pay 
The Dalles people for damage to their fruit orchards. Did they ever pay any 
insurance on their orchards? If they didn’t, I am against paying them any- 
thing. I will try to tell you why. I paid the Government 6 years’ insurance 
on my grain, and last year my grain didn’t thresh very much. My policy doesn’t 
tell you what the grain is insured for. That is, how much it must fail for us 
to get any damage payment. Well, my grain in 1956 went to 10 bushels to the 
acre. After I saw in the newspapers that the Government was going to pay The 
Dalles orchardists for damage, I began to think, and I got my grain policy out 
and went to reading it. It didn’t tell me how much my grain had to fall down 
to get any insurance on it, so I made a report. The agent came out and I 
showed him my papers I got from the warehouse. If he would have believed 
me, we could have fixed it up in about 1 hour, but he wouldn’t take my word 
for anything, and he was 2 days finding out what he wanted; after he got 
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through running all over the flat where I live and then after all my papers 
was all O. K., he sent the report in to the office. I got word back they turneg 
me down. The reason, they said, was because I never made the report in time, 
I guess they were right about that, but the reason I didn’t make the report any 
sooner was because my policy doesn’t tell he how much my grain has to fal} 
down before I would be paid. The grain-insurance policy is as long as your 
arm, and then it doesn’t tell you anything. I haven’t got much education, but if 
I couldn’t draw up a policy so you could understand it in about 3 dozen words 
I would go and jump in the Columbia River. So that is why I am not in fayor 
of paying anyb ly any help without them paying insurance. I thought I would 
write you a few lines to let you know how I feel over paying insurance and 
getting no protection. 
“Yours truly, 


“T have lived in this locality for 56 years.” 


Mr. Chairman, this letter, in its heartfelt expression, makes a far stronger 
case than I could possibly for the need to simplify and clarify the documents 
and paperwork used in administering the program. It is quite possible that 
my constituent in this case was ineligible for the benefits that he requested—I 
have not gone into that aspect as yet—but that is not the important point. The 
important point is that, to him, the policy was not clear on precisely those 
aspects which to him were most important. It did not, in simple and concise 
form, provide him with the information to which he feels he is entitled, and 
which he needed to know if he were to act in time to obtain the benefits to which 
he felt that he had just claim. I would surmise, Mr. Chairman, that this com- 
plaint could be repeated in every State by the score. I, therefore, urge that 
continued effort be made by the Department of Agriculture to simplify and 
clarify the forms used in the administration of this and other programs to the 
end that the agencies of the Department can serve the needs of the farmers of 
this country more effectively. As a lawyer, I appreciate the difficulty of the 
task. Asa legislator, I am most concerned to see that it is done. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN COOPER TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS OF THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. CHAIRMAN. The action of the House of Representatives in reducing drasti- 
cally a number of items in the Department of agricultural appropriations Dill 
for fiscal year 1958 will, if sustained by the Senate, have an unfortunate impact 
on several important activities of the Department, and hence on agriculture 
generally. 

I should like to comment on some of the basic, long-range activities which 
are part of the Department’s program to help farmers do a better job, produce 
(with less labor) better products for a broader market, and consequently to share 
more largely in the Nation’s welfare and economy. These items account for 
a relatively minor part of the Department’s budget, and have as their purpose 
direct, day-by-day assistance to farmers in terms of education, research, and 
production and marketing services. These are services upon which the farmer 
depends to build a successful farming operation adjusted to today’s rapidly 
changing methods, markets and needs. Included also in this work is the De- 
partment’s shart of the new rural development program. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


I know of no program in the Department that holds as much promise of sub- 
stantial returns, in human terms and economic terms alike, as does the rural 
development program. Consequently, I was disturbed at the attitude toward this 
program expressed by the House Appropriations Committee in its report on the 
bill. It seems to me they failed to take into account the long-range purpose 
of the program and the encouraging results already obtained from preliminary 
efforts in pilot counties. 

Of the 57 counties and areas participating in the program, 3 are in Kentucky. 
I have recently received detailed reports on activities in these three counties, 
and I can testify enthusiastically that results have been most remarkable, Fed- 
eral, State, and local people are cooperating with a marked enthusiasm in the 
cause of broadly based rural-community programs. Their enthusiasm has spread 
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out over adjoining counties. As one official told me, local initiative has been 
so stimulated that Government agencies have to work to keep up, rather than 
yice versa. 

The counties in question are among the poorer and less-developed counties of 
our State, as is the case with the other 54 participating counties and areas, 
and the rural development program is especially designed to help such counties. 

This is a fact, I believe, to which the House committee gave too little at- 
tention. The purpose of the rural development program is not to put money 
directly in the hands of farmers through grants or subsidies. Rather, it seeks 
to concentrate the educational, research, planning and other service efforts of 
several Government agencies in a local area as a way of enlisting all available 
local resources in a long-term effort for improvement. 

This program was found to be necessary, and the specific counties selected, 
for the very reason that all “normal” activities have been unable to bring im- 
improved conditions. Those scattered rural areas throughout the country which 
have failed to participate in the general national prosperity can only be helped 
by extraordinary cooperative efforts which, while they can be surprisingly modest 
in cost, employ new techniques and concentrate guidance and leadership on 
specific, limited areas until such time as this effort can be profitably transferred 
to similar deserving areas. 

As I have suggested, the effects of this program are not confined to the counties 
chosen for assistance. The spirit of self-help and unselfish cooperation which 
the rural development program has set in motion has become, in some areas, the 
most creative new force American agriculture has experienced in many years. 
This enthusiasm is contagious. Thousands of people who had been relegated by 
circumstances close to a subsistence level of existence have today discovered new 
hope and opportunity. 

These human results, both the direct and indirect response to the rural develop- 
ment program, clearly are worth the relatively low cost of the program. Unfor- 
tunately, however, confirmed skeptics can, at this initial stage, point to the ab- 
sence of conclusive proof of the program’s effectiveness. I believe this in inevi- 
table in the early stage of such a program. But cooperatives, long-term effort 
can bring results. 

I deeply hope that the committee will restore the nearly $2 million cut from 
the rural development program by the House. 
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RESEARCH SERVICE—-SALARIES AND EXPENSES—RESEARCH 



















The House reduced this important item by about $4.8 million below fiscal 1957 
appropriations and about $11.9 million below the estimates for fiscal 1958. Asa 
minimum, I would urge the committee to restore at least $4 million of this 
amount. I believe the committee should also consider restoring research funds 
requested by the Agricultural Marketing Service, and for soil and water con- 
servation research. 


AGRICULTURE 





RESEARCH—-STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS—PAYMENTS TO STATES 





This item was reduced $4.5 million below the requested appropriation by the 
House. The experiment station work is so important for the future of our agri- 
culture that I believe no reduction should be made here. At a time when we are 
looking for new uses and new markets for agricultural products, for improved 
production techniques and improved farm products, this work is of particular 
importance. 

EXTENSION SERVICE PAYMENTS TO STATES 





This item was reduced $5.3 million below the requested appropriation by the 
House. If sustained by the Senate, this would mean an actual cut in salary funds 
for our county agents and extension workers. As acknowledged by the commit- 
tee, many of these people, who are the “backbone of our whole agricultural sys- 
tem” are badly in need of an upward salary adjustment if we are to continue to 
obtain and to hold well-qualified people. I know that this is particularly true in 
Kentucky, where, despite their loyalty and devotion, it will be extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain, much less improve, our standards if these salaries continue to 
fail to keep pace with those of other Federal employees working in the same 
localities. I therefore strongly urge the committee to restore the full amount 
requested for this essential work at the former level. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUDGET 





In considering the agricultural budget, I do not believe that the cost of major 

farm programs such as price supports, soil bank, special surplus disposal pro- 
grams, REA, and FHA loan programs (which are virtually self-liquidating in the 
long run), important as they are, should be used as arguments to deny the basic 
longer range activities which provide the farmer with the information and guid- 
ance he needs in improving over the years his individual farm programs. 

The little tabulation appearing on page 1557 of the House hearings points up 
this relationship very forcefully. It shows that only about 10 percent of the 
Agriculture budget goes for such things as research, marketing services, regu- 
latory work, meat inspection, forestry, assistance to conservation districts, and 
foreign agricultural services—compared with 90 percent for all other programs, 
many of which are necessitated by past accumulations of surpluses rather than 
being directed at progress for the future. 

In terms of the total budget of the Government, and even that of the Depart- 

4 ment of Agriculture, the increases requested for these fundamental research and 
education programs seem modest. A $6.6 million increase is requested for the 
various research programs of the Department, $4.5 million for additional Fed- 
eral aid for State extension services, including the $1.3 million increase for the 
extension portion of the rural development program. There is also an increase 
of $481,000 to strengthen the agricultural attaché service. These are the services 
which farmers would miss if taken away. They are the services which we can 
afford to support and improve, since they affect the daily operations and decisions 
of our farm people. 

Equally important to farmowners and tu the total economy are the soil con- 
servation activities of the Department. The Soil Conservation Service is request- 
ing an increase of $11.4 million to keep up with the demands for soil surveys and 
the technical assistance needed in new districts, and to permit the small water- 
shed program under Public Law 566, and in which my State is particularly inter- 
ested, to swing into operation. 

I want to thank the chairman and members of the committee for the oppor- 
tunity of presenting my recommendations regarding the Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriations, not only because some of these items are of particular inter- 
est to my own State, but also because I believe they affect the best interests of 

our American agriculture. 















































STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN H. CARL ANDERSEN, OF MINNESOTA, BEFORE THE 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 





Mr. Chairman, I have taken what is, to me, the unusual action of presenting 
my views to your subcommittee because a condition has developed in connection 
with the bill before you which urgently demands your consideration. I am deeply 
appreciative of the courtesy you have extended me in permitting me this oppor- 
tunity to briefly present my views. 

I am seriously concerned with the limitation on the 1958 acreage-reserve pro- 
gram which was written into the bill by an amendment offered on the floor in 
the House of Representatives. There are several fundamental reasons why this 
ill-considered action should be set aside. 

As a first consideration, I call your attention to the manner in which this 
amendment was adopted. Without prior notice or discussion, this appropria- 
tion bill was used as the means of effectively repealing a major piece of agricul- 
tural legislation. Every conscientious Member of Congress deplores the practice 
of legislating on appropriations, and that is why we have adopted rules against 
such action. Technically, this amendment met the test of our rules, but its effect 
is to repeal, for 1958, an important substantive law. Moreover, we alli recognize 
the dangers inherent in hasty legislative action on the floor without due delibera- 
tion, proper hearings, and appropriate study by the legislative committees we 
have established for that purpose. If for no other reason, I believe you would be 
fully justified in rejecting this amendment because of the manner in which it 
was adopted. I would point out also that it was approved in the House by only 
a 5-vote margin in a 192-to-187 vote. I have reason to believe that such a vote 
taken today, after due reflection and weighing of the consequences, would be 
decidedly the other way. 

Now, a word as to the relative merits of the amendment. I will not take the 
time of your subcommittee to discuss the statistics of the acreage-reserve pro- 
gram. You have undoubtedly received testimony from Department witnesses as 
comprehensive as we received. 
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However, a few comments need to be made relative to the criticism of the 
acreage-reserve program. No one, not even those responsible for the administra- 
tion of the program, can say with any certainty what the results will be this year. 
Therefore, the critics have had to cite last year’s experience in defense of their 
action to eliminate the 1958 program. I am personally critical of the 1956 pro- 
gram, and I am joined in that by the members of my subcommittee. The differ- 
ence is that I, and the members of my subcommittee, have recognized and taken 
into consideration the underlying reasons for the improper administration last 
year. 

The major criticism is, of course, directed at the manner in which the acre- 
age reserve was used last year as a crop-insurance and drought-relief measure. 
However, the critics ignore the fact that the soil-bank law, as enacted, required 
the Department to administer the acreage reserve in this manner in 1956. Reflec- 
tion upon the legislative history of the law reveals that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture urged repeatedly that the effective date be delayed until the 1957 crop 
year because of the lateness in the year when the bill was before Congress. 
Much has been said, with a degree of unfairness on both sides, as to who was 
responsible for the long delay in action on this important measure by the 84th 
Congress, but, to my way of thinking, that is begging the issue. I personally 
voted for H. R. 12 and the passage of this bill subsequently vetoed by the Presi- 
dent naturally delayed action on the soil-bank legislation. It is impossible, im- 
proper, and entirely beside the point to try to assess blame on either the Congress 
or the Chief Executive for delay in enacting soil-bank legislation. The only 
essential point involved is the fact that the bill was approved late in the crop year 
and the Department was severely handicapped in its efforts to effectuate it after 
crops had been planted. 

It is also a matter of record that the Secretary resisted pressure to make the 
acreage reserve a drought-relief measure last year, but in the end he was forced 
to yield because the terms of the legislation gave him no choice. In any event, 
the program in 1956 was not at all the program we have in operation in 1957 and 
should not be used as a yardstick to measure the possible effectiveness of the 
acreage reserve. Furthermore, cognizance should be taken of the fact that in 
the House, at least, the most outspoken critics of the 1956 program were, in most 
instances, the very men who had in the first instance insisted that the crop-in- 
surance, drought-relief features be incorporated into the law, and in the second 
instance brought the pressure on the Secretary to administer the program in 
that manner. 

Another significant criticism has to do with the commodities involved in the 
1956 program. Critics point to the size of the program in connection with corn, 
and they cite the 1956 experience, in the State of Iowa particularly, as an ex- 
ample of what they claim was bias in administering the program. Careful 
study of the program last year reveals that it was the pattern of drought—not 
crop or other consideration—that brought this about. The Midwest and the 
Southwest were both hard hit by drought, and just as Texas, which ranks fifth 
among the wheat-producing States, led the list in wheat-acreage participation 
in the program in 1956, so did Iowa, which ranks first among the corn-producing 
States, lead the list in corn-acreage participation in the program in 1956. The 
whole point, Mr. Chairman, is that the pattern of the 1956 program was first 
based on the terms of the law as they applied specifically to the 1956 program, 
and was, secondly, based on the drought conditions then prevailing in the major 
agricultural areas. It would be just as logical to accuse the Department of 
bias in favor of Texas wheat farmers last year as it would be to say it was biased 
in favor of Iowa corn producers. In neither case was bias responsible for the 
results, and it is a gross misrepresentation to say it was. 

In any event, Mr. Chairman, I cannot conceive of any man, Member of Con- 
gress or otherwise, who is genuinely interested in our argicultural economy, 
criticizing a program which put millions of dollars into the pockets of thou- 
sands of farmers in dire economic straits as a result of drastic drought condi- 
tions and low farm-commodity prices. As advocates of farm people, we should 
be proud of the fact that we did just that, and it ill becomes any farm spokes- 
man to join in condemnation of a program that financially helped so many 
deserving farmers and their families. 

It bears repeating, because it is extremely important, that the 1957 program 
has none of the undesirable aspects of the 1956 crop-insurance, drought-relief 
program. I know from experience that all the members of the Senate sub- 
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committee are men of stature and understanding, and I feel confident that you 
will recognize the fairness of my plea that you not use the 1956 program as a 
yardstick to measure the value and effectiveness of the program in 1957 and, 
I hope, in 1958. 

One final point, and that has to do with the effects of congressivnal action to 
suspend the 1958 program. First, I do not believe that any of us want to eliminate 
a $500 million program for farm people unless and until we have enacted another 
effective program to take its place. To do so would be to take $500 million out of 
the pockets of farm people which they at this moment have every right and reason 
to expect will be made available to them, providing they voluntarily participate in 
the 1958 acreage-reserve program. Second, if you will review the debate in the 
House, you will find that the proposal to suppress the 1958 acreage reserve was 
defended on two premises. No. 1, it was contended that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was himself opposed to the program and that he would appear before the 
House Committee on Agriculture the next day to express his views. The amend- 
ment was referred to as a “temporary injunction” by the chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture when he spoke in support of its approval. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Cooley, said, and I quote from 
his remarks in the Record of May 15, page 6173 : “I hope the Members of the House 
will vote for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Harri- 
son), which, I say, is nothing but a temporary injunction until the committee can 
meet tomorrow and hear what the Secretary of Agriculture has to offer.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture did appear before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture the next day, and he did testify on the acreage reserve. He very strongly 
defended the continuance of the program and urged the Congress to reconsider 
its hasty action in the House of Representatives to halt the program. This argu- 
ment in defense of the amendment was, therefore, completely nullified on May 16 
in the House Committee on Agriculture. 

The No. 2 argument was to the effect that unless the Congress acted immedi- 
ately to “enjoin” this program the Department of Agriculture would proceed to 
commit the funds and make it impossible for the Congress to act. Agaiy, the 
chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture (page 6174, Congressional 
Record, May 15) said: “I would just like to say to my friend, the gentleman from 
Indiana, that I refer to this as a temporary restraining order because if the 
Secretary tomorrow morning says he wants to continue the acreage reserve pro- 
gram, and if the committee and the House approve, it would be very easy to bring 
this provision in, in a supplemental appropriation bill. But, if we do not tie 
the money down now, it will certainly be obligated in the next few weeks.” 

Every member of this great subcommittee recognizes the defects in that line 
of reasoning. I have already told you that the Secretary testified most vigorously 
in defense of the acreage reserve. That point has been resolved. It is a different 
thing, however, for any individual Member of Congress to say that the Congress 
will act expeditiously on a supplemental appropriation bill. We have some cur- 
rent experience with supplementals and deficiencies and we on these Appropria- 
tions Committees know that the job is not easy, nor is the result certain. Asa 
member of the House Committee on Appropriations for many years, I have 
deplored this unseemly practice of doing the expedient now and leaving to our 
committee the task of bringing in and passing supplementals. I think we are all 
agreed that any reasonable legislative alternative is much to be preferred. 

Now look at the effects of this “temporary injunction.” If the Senate should 
concur in the House action, which IT hope will not oceur, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will be morally hound to immediately suspend all activity on the 1958 acreage- 
reserve program. Think what that means. He will have to dismiss staff and 
halt the development of contract forms, procedures, and all that goes into the 
advance planning of such a widespread program in the face of a sign-np on 
winter wheat which would otherwise begin about 6 weeks from now. Assuming 
that this intemperate action was set aside by a supplemental later this vear, at 
least insofar as the winter wheat program is concerned the Congress would have 
repeated the history of the emergency program of 1956 now criticized. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, if you should nullify the House action and 
restore the advance authorization for a $500 million acreage reserve program 
which my subcommittee unanimously reported, the program could proceed with- 
out interruption. Then, if the appropriate legislative committees of the Con- 
gress came to the conclusion that the program should be halted, that conld he 
done any time between now and July 1 without any contractual obligation of 
funds for the 1958 program. Even if such action was not taken until the next 
session of Congress, the most the Department could be committed on between 
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now and January 1, 1958, would be for the entire wheat program. Using this 
year’s program as a guide, only about $150 million would be committed this 
summer and fall on winter wheat, and about $30 million on spring wheat later 
on. There has been no real criticism of even the 1956 wheat program, and this 
being an allotment and marketing quota crop there can be no doubt that the 
acreage reserve will accomplish its objective of reducing production. As a 
minimum, we should continue our efforts to reduce the burdensome surplus of 
wheat. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I am pleading with your subcommittee to re- 
store the $500 million advance authorization my subcommittee recommended. 
We sent out our investigators and we held extensive hearings on the subject— 
including field hearings last fall at Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., and Morris, Minn. 
We are not at all satisfied with the way the program operated in 1956—that 
is precisely the reason we proposed the one-third reduction from the legislative 
authorization. 

I do not need to remind you that we have a very serious economic problem in 
American agriculture. The farmers we seek to help by appropriate legislation 
are today at the bottom of our economic ladder and they have every moral right 
to move up. Let us not take from them this $500 million program until we 
either have sufficient experience with it to know for sure its real value or we 
have some other program of equal or greater value to substitute for it. The 
problem we face is a costly one—and so is the solution. 

I hope you will see the wisdom of my subcommittee’s action and restore the 
language we employed in our bill and our report authorizing a $500 million 
acreage reserve program for 1958. If any mistake must be made, and I do not 
think restoration would be in any sense a mistake, at least let us not continue 
to make those mistakes to the detriment of our farm people and our agricul- 
tural economy. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for hearing me on this. I have confidence in 
the fairness of your judgment. 








UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 3, 1957. 
Hon. Kari E. MunNpTt, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR MuNprT: Replying to your letter of May 2, I wish to say that 
we definitely plan to intensify our research on the cooperative marketing of 
wool within the limits of the budget estimate for 1958. This budget, as you know, 
calls for no specific increases in our research program. 

However, Mr. Hodde, our wool marketing specialist, will devote full time to 
this project. He will have the assistance of others in the Service, particularly 
of Mr. C. G. Randell, Chief of our Livestock and Wool Branch, who participated 
in the organization of the National Wool Marketing Corporation in 1930. 

Mr. Hodde has completed a series of interviews of important manufacturers 
to determine the requirements of important users of domestic wool. This will 
enable the wool cooperatives and other wool handlers to better provide wool of 
the type, quality and condition required. Mr. Hodde has received excellent co- 
operation from them and they expressed keen interest in the results of the study. 
The data obtained have been alalyzed and the report will soon be available. 

Now that we have obtained information on the requirements of wool manu- 
facturers, we plan to ascertain how cooperatives marketing wool can best meet 
these requirements. I enclose a copy of my talk at the annual meeting of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation on November 8, 1956, which gives my 
ideas regarding the procedure we should follow in this study on page 13. 

During 1958 we plan to follow up on the management training work that we 
have been doing with the National Wool Marketing Corporation and its member 
associations. At their request, we are planning a workshop for directors to be 
held in the fall of 1957. Our Business Administration and Membership Rela- 
tions Branches will assist on this program. 

Transportation and warehousing are particularly pressing problems of the 
wool cooperatives. Mr. L. N. Conyers, Chief of our Transportation Branch, is 
now making plans for a comprehensive study of the transportation and ware- 
housing problems of the wool cooperatives. Work on this study has already been 
Started and will be continued in 1958. 
es hope that this letter, with my recent talk, will give you the informatiom 

esired. 
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We appreciate this opportunity to tell you of this phase of our work with farmer 
cooperatives. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH G. Knapp, Administrator. 


CoLoRaADO AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
Fort Collins, Colo., April 26, 1957. 
Hon. CarRL HAYDEN, 
Senator from Arizona, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: As you know most of the water that falls on the 
Great Plains either evaporates or finds its way into streams. That which evapo- 
rates is lost for any useful purpose. That which runs off into streams may later 
be reclaimed for irrigation, for municipal water supplies, or for navigation, 
Only the small remainder is available for the production of crops. Probably no 
one of our basic resources is more critical to our continuing welfare and, in fact, 
our continuing American civilization, than water. A close look at the extent of 
utilization of this resource today, the great difficulties which we must face in 
materially increasing this utilization, and the water needs which our expand- 
ing population and industry are compounding, makes clear to me that we must 
explore thoroughly every conceivable possibility of conserving this resource. 
This problem is especially important in the Great Plains, which are our largest 
watershed and our greatest agricultural resource. 

Last summer the Great Plains Council recommended that a moisture con- 
servation laboratory be established in the Great Plains. The purpose of this 
laboratory would be to try to gain better understanding of the basic problems 
involved in conserving moisture against its loss by evaporation under condi- 
tions especially applicable to the Great Plains. To one who has studied the 
matter, this problem is an extremely complex one. The interrelationships and 
factors involved are not well understood. Gaining this understanding is ex- 
tremely difficult and will require a laboratory in which all affecting factors such 
as radiation, wind, temperature, humidity, etc. can be completely controlled. 
I do not believe that we can expect to progress very far toward this particular 
moisture conservation possibility unless we understand the fundamental 
physical processes involved. 

I understand that Congress now has the matter of this laboratory under con- 
sideration. I would, therefore, like to add my endorsement to this laboratory 
and to express a hope that means may be found to make possible this important 
facility. 

Very truly yours, 
D. F. PETERSON, Jr., 
Head, Department of Civil Engineering. 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE ON MEAT INSPECTION APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBMITTED TO THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


This statement is presented by the American Meat Institute, national trade 
research, and educational association of the meatpacking industry, in support of 
adequate appropriations for Federal meat inspection. 

We appreciate the fact that Congress is under considerable pressure to trim 
the proposed Federal budget of $71.8 billion, and we agree that economy in 
Government is not only desirable but essential. In the Meat Inspection Division, 
however, we have an outstanding example of a Government agency which over 
a period of many years has practiced economy to the point where its efficiency 
has been impaired. 

Meat inspection is a day-to-day job performed by individuals intent on assuring 
distribution of healthful, wholesome meat and meat food products to the general 
public. This has been done for 50 years without fanfare in an unspectacular 
manner, and the public has benefited from this service. The worldwide reputa- 
tion of United States Federal meat inspection and the modest cost to the Govern- 
ment are tributes to the integrity, the competence, and the indusry of the men 
who comprise the Meat Inspection Division. 
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We have not made a practice of presenting testimony on the subject of ap- 
propriations, and are doing so now only because of the conviction that Federal 
meat inspection will suffer, to the detriment of livestock producers, the meat in- 
dustry, the consuming public, and the Nation as a whole, if adequate appropri- 
ations are not provided. 

Over the past several years, we have seen the Meat Inspection Division 
struggling to discharge its statutory responsibilities without adequate funds, and 
we believe its accomplishments to be a remarkable example of ingenuity. How- 
ever, the plain fact is that more money is needed. Under the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act, inspection is mandatory for all meat and meat food products 
shipped in interstate and foreign commerce. When a processor wishes to engage 
in this business, inspection must be provided, and the Meat Inspection Division 
must furnish the service regardless of the amount of money which has been ap- 
propriated by Congress for the purpose. 

An exception for overtime was made in the law, not because the inspection 
involved is any less a public health service, but because it was felt that overtime 
could be controlled by the processor, and anyone who wished to reduce or elimi- 
nate overtime costs had it within his power to do so. In recent years, however, 
the intention of Congress has been frustrated because of insufficient appropri- 
ations, and overtime payments by inspected establishments have been required 
in many instances where processors’ own employees incur no overtime. This 
may happen, for example, where lack of sufficient inspection personnel creates a 
situation where overtime is required to get out a normal day’s production. Rather 
than meeting the infrequent and extraordinary demands of the processor, over- 
time customarily is employed to pay for the ordinary expenses of an essential 
service which necessarily has expanded to meet the needs of a growing population. 
Also, as Dr. Clarkson, of the United States Department of Agriculture, pointed 
out in his testimony, there have been increased demands placed on the Meat In- 
spection Division because of several factors, including a larger number of in- 
spected plants, the trend toward smaller plants which are more widely dis- 
tributed throughout the country and the larger amount of meat which moves in 
interstate commerce. 

It has not been a healthy situation for the Meat Inspection Division, which 
just in the past year sought to have packers provide outer clothing to Federal 
meat inspectors. Protests from the industry brought from the Department of 
Agriculture a recognition of its duty to put the Federal meat inspector on the 
job equipped to go to work. It is embarrassing to the Meat Inspection Division 
to have to “scrounge” in this fashion to obtain necessary operating funds, and 
it often creates misunderstandings which adversely affect the efficient operation 
of Federal meat inspection. 

We are not suggesting an appropriation of any specific amount but we do urge 
that adequate provision be made for this highly essential service. 

We understand that the modest increase called for in the proposed budget in- 
cludes a number of items which are not subject to reduction because they repre- 
sent obligations already incurred and approved. Additional contributions to the 
retirement fund are in this category as is the added cost of reclassifying cer- 
tain positions. Reclassification, long overdue in the Meat Inspection Division, is 
necessary to attract and hold suitable employees in this Division of Government 
service. It is a regrettable fact that graduate veterinarians seeking a business 
connection regard employment with the Meat Inspection Division as being the 
least desirable of the various alternative opportunities which are available to 
them. The meat inspector’s wage often is less than that of the common, unskilled 
laborer working alongside of him. Such a situation destroys morale and makes 
it virtually impossible for the MID to obtain and retain capable help. Reclassi- 
fication will help to solve this problem. 

Only a portion of the proposed budget increase is for new employees. If new 
inspectors cannot be hired it will simply mean that the present inadequate work 
force will become more inadequate in view of the MID’s obligation under the 
Meat Inspection Act to inspect an ever-increasing number of establishments and 
volume of meat and meat food products. Funds for Federal meat inspection do 
not represent any sort of grant to agriculture but are used to guard the whole- 
someness of the Nation’s meat supply. There are few governmental activities 
of greater significance in the field of public health, and we again urge that ade- 
quate appropriations be provided. 

AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, 
WESLEY HARDENBERGH, President. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLis, GENERAL MANAGER, NATIONAL 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, inasmuch as a question has 
been raised about the method used by the rural electric cooperatives to finance 
construction of their national association’s new headquarters building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Iam happy to submit the following statement : 

The rural electric systems—more than 400 of them—subscribed to and pur- 
chased 35-year 2% percent annual installment notes in the aggregate amount 
of $720,000—something less than $2,000 per cooperative average. They pur- 
chased them out of their reserves. These reserves belong to the members, 
Sound operations require that each system keep some reserves available and 
that a substantial part of them be invested. 

Liquidity is provided by a number of the larger cooperatives agreeing to 
purchase from other cooperatives any notes which may desire to sell at any 
time. As a matter of fact they won’t even have to do that. Systems desiring 
to cash their notes simply send them to the NRECA headquarters and NRECA 
will forward them checks out of the general fund and then resell the notes to 
systems which have agreed to purchase. 

You will be interested to know that by going outside of the high cost area of 
the District for a building site NRECA has been able to construct its head- 
quarters building—and now owns both the land and the building—for less than 
the land alone would have cost in the area where many of the office buildings 
exist in Washington. The rural electric systems through their national associ- 
ation perform many services for themselves including: 

A retirement program for their system employees. 

Group insurance coverages for their system employees. 

Pooling of workmen’s compensation. 

Public liability and other forms of insurance on a voluntary basis. 

Publishing their rural electrification magazine. 

Providing news reporting service for some 28 State papers and for the 
co-op newsletters to their members. 

Power use activities designed to increase the efficient use of electricity 
on the farm. 

Sponsorship of a national safety program. 

Sponsorship of management institutes for directors and managers of 
rural electric systems running almost constantly around the country. 

Legislative representation. 

Various research services. 

Conducting of regional and national meetings annually. 

and many other services. 

In order to carry on these services efficiently, it is necessary for NRECA to 
have office facilities fitted to its needs, including a meeting room large enough 
to hold small meetings. 

Now that the building is constructed, NRECA for the first time has suitable 
working space. It’s small building, as office buildings go in Washington, with 
less than twice the space of NRECA’s present needs: it is simple and unpreten- 
tious, but it is a good facility and we are proud of it. Several Members of 
Congress of both political parties have visited the building and complimented 
the project. 

Letter From SecreTary BENSON REQUESTING SENATE AMENDMENT TO H. R. 7441 


May 22, 1957. 
Hon. Rrcwarp B. RuSSELL., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
Unied States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: We appreciate the opportunity to comment on the 
House bill on agricultural appropriations for the fiscal year 1958, and we are 
sending you separately our requested amendments. 

The most far-reaching action taken by the House was to eliminate the acreage- 
reserve program after the current crop year. The acreage-reserve program was 
recommended by the administration and approved by the Congress as a tem- 
porary means of reducing the production of basic crops in order to alleviate 
the present costly burden of surpluses. Its termination before it has had an 
opportunity to accomplish the purpose for which it was established would be 
shortsighted indeed, and could result in further serious problems with crop 
surpluses. 
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Apparently the action of the House on this important matter was predicated 
on the difficulties encountered in initiating the program with the 1956 crop 
so late in the year. These difficulties were anticipated when we recommended 
that the program be started with the 1957 crops. Experience in the 1957 crop 
year should be different. Producers have placed over 21 million acres under 
agreement, and this will definitely result in reduction in the production of basic 
commodities. For example, the March crop report for spring wheat and the 
May report for winter wheat indicate that 1957 wheat production may be about 
120 million bushels below 1956. We urgently recommend that the limitation in 
the House bill be deleted so that the Department may proceed with the pro- 
gram within the $750 million limit provided by the Soil Bank Act. 

We are also concerned about the reduction in funds requested for the rural- 
development program involving Extension Service payments to States, special 
informational materials, and overall coordination and leadership in the Office of 
the Secretary. We believe that this program has great potential which should 
be encouraged and supported by the Congress as well as the administration. 
As you know, there is no intention of expanding this program to an ultimate 
cost of over $100 million per year as implied in the House committee report. 
Instead, the approach is to focus on a number of demonstration counties for a 
period of several years by providing, through the regular Extension Service and 
other going programs of the Department, leadership, guidance, technical assist- 
ance, and other services to stimulate the local people themselves to accomplish 
changes of lasting benefit in low-income rural areas. Already the substantial 
results in a number of pilot counties have pointed the way to similar efforts 
elsewhere. 

In view of the overall budgetary situation, amendments which we have sub- 
mitted represent only a limited selection of the most urgent, high-priority items. 
In addition, for the information of the committee, we have furnished statements 
outlining briefly the effects of the remaining reductions made by the House. 

Representatives of the Department will be glad to cooperate with the com- 
mittee in any way possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, Secretary. 


Unrrep Srates DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 1958 AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION Bm 


Senate consideration requested by the Department on House actions 


: Amount re- 
Agency and item | quested for 


restoration 


Agricultural Research Service: 
Salaries and expenses 
Preamble: Restoration of reduction in the percentage limitation on alteration 
costs of buildings (if in excess of $3,750) from 5 to 3 percent of the cost of the 
building. | 
Research: 
Partial restoration of House elimination of $4,671,710 proposed budget in- | 
creases, as follows: For expanding utilization research - a 
Restoration of elimination of authorization for construction of research facil- 
ities, without regard to limitations on construction, for animal disease 
research at Plum Island Animal Disease Research Laboratory ($105,000), | 
and for wool processing research at Western Utilization Research Labora- 
tory, Albany, Calif. ($105,000). 
Restoration of deleted language authorizing emergency replacement of build- 
ings at Plum Island Animal Disease Laboratory. 
Elimination of authority to use not to exceed $25,000 for alteration of buildings 
without regard to other limitations or alterations of buildings. 
Plant and animal disease and pest control: 
Partial restoration of House elimination of $1,270,000 of proposed budget in- 
creases, as follows: For strengthening plant quarantine work at ports of 
entry ($520,000), providing better inspection coverage to establishments 
producing biologics and to strengthen testing of veterinary biologics 
($204,000), and for construction of facilities for livestock inspection at 4 ports 
of entry on the Canadian border ($156,000) - Oe ¥ z +880, 000 
Restoration of deleted language authorizing not to exceed $156,000 for the 
construction of livestock inspection facilities along the Canadian border, 
without regard to limitations prescribed, and for the acquisition of neces- 
sary land therefor. 
Meat inspection: Partial restoration of House elimination of $2,132,000 of proposed 
budget increases, as follows: for increasing size of inspection force ($1,212,000), 
and to meet higher pay costs due to changes in meat inspection position stand- 
ards ($590,000) ___- uaa dmaokbad +1, 802, 000 
State experiment stations: 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: Partial restoration of 
House elimination of $4,500,000 of proposed budget increases-__-.........-------- +2, 000, 000 


+$2, 185, 000 
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Senate consideration requested by the Department on House actions—Continued 















Amount re- 
Agency and item quested for 


restoration 





Extension Service: 
Cooperative extension work, payments and expenses: | 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: Partial restoration of 
House elimination of $5,264,000 of proposed budget increases, as follows: to | 
further strengthen State and county extension work ($700,000), to provide for | 
extension leadership in the rural development ae ($1,300,000), and reduc- 
tion below 1957 level of available funds ($764,000) - tid tides diiesbaumsa skal +$2, 764, 000 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing Research and Service: | 
Marketing research and agricultural estimates: Partial restoration of House 



















elimination of $1,440,800 of proposed budget increase, as follows: for expanding 

and improving crop and livestock reporting services__.. | +257, 500 
Marketing services: Partial restoration of House elimination of $911,100 of propose d } 

budget increase, as follows: for enforcement of the Packers and Stockyards Act_-| +178, 000 


Foreign Agricultural Service: 
Partial restoration of House elimination of $481,200 of proposed budget increases, as 
follows: for strengthening the agricultural attaché program ($73,000), and travel | 
costs for home leave of agricultural attachés ($157,000) - 











oa +230, 000 
Restoration of House elimination, on a point of order, cf language requested in the | 
budget extending certain facilitating provisions, available to the Foreign Service in | 
the act of Aug. 1, 1956, and appropriation acts of the Department of State, to the | 
agricultural attachés. | 
Commodity Stabilization Service: | 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas: Restoration of House elimination of pro- | 
posed budget increases other than retirement fund contributions - - - +2, 285, 000 
Sugar Act program: Restoration of House elimination of proposed budget increases | 
other than retirement fund contributions__- : oe +4, 537, 500 
Office of the Secretary: 


Salaries and expenses: Partial restoration of House elimination of $85,340 of proposed | 
budget increases, as follows: reduction below 1957 level of anticipated available | 
funds ($23,400), for overall coordination and leadership cf the rural development | 
program ($11,165), for the Office of Hearing Examiners for field hearings on appeals 
and complaints arising from the work of the Forest Service ($21,200), for additional 
travel and per diem expenses for the Office of Hearing Examiners ($4,500), and for | 
expenses of investigations of National Agricultural Advisory Commission members 
($3,750) ____- i ; , a +64, 015 

Office of Information: | 

Salaries and expenses: Partial restoration of House elimination of $97,500 of proposed | 
budget increases, as follows: for special information materials in connection with 
the rural development program __-- +-21, 343 

Soil and Water Conservation: 

Restoration of reduction from $50,285,000 to $40 million in the limitation on the amount 
that may be used for administrative expenses in carrying out secs. 7-17 of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and subtitles B and C of the Soil Bank 
Act, a reduction of $10,285,000. 

Restoration of reduction from $35,012,305 to $30,000,000 in the amount which may be | 
transferred to the appropriation account, ‘‘ Local administration, sec. 388, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938,” a reduction of $5,012,305. 

Deletion of limitation of $250,000,000 applicable during any calendar year for soil-bank | 
payments under the conservation reserve program. 

Acreage reserve, soil bank: | 

Restoration of reduction from $701,173,340 to $600,000,000 in the amount tu carry out 
this program in accordance with the provisions of subtitles A and C of the Soil Bank | 
Se EG Gant do Satadas tek bua h bees wales bendban sssckugieh ahbewuen 

Deletion of prov ision prohibiting use of funds for formulation and administration of an | 
| 


















+101, 173, 340 









acreage reserve program with respect to the 1958 crep, and limiting payments to 
participants in the 1958 crop program to $2, 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 
Limitation on administrative expenses: Restoration of elimination of $4,002,000 of 
proposed budget increases other than retirement fund contributions. 








weet iets +118, 77, 698 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 









SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Limitation on alteration of buildings 


(House hearings, pt. 4, pp.: 2097-2100) 
(Senate hearings, pp. 97-101) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 









Page 3, line 2: Strike out “3” and insert in lieu thereof “5”. 


JUSTIFICATION 






















Under the House bill, the maximum cost (if greater than $3,750) of altering 
any one building during the fiscal year would be limited to 3 per centum of the 
cost of the building, whereas the budget requested 5 per centum. The limitation 
in the House bill would be especially restrictive in the case of the large utilization 
research laboratories constructed some 20 years ago when building costs were 
much lower. For example, the main building at the Northern Utilization Re- 
search Laboratory was constructed at a cost of $1,285,171, but its present re- 
placement cost would be around $4,500,000. The limitation in the House bill 
would restrict alterations during any one year to this building to $38,555, 
whereas under the budget estimate alterations of $64,258 could be undertaken. 
Since the building houses pilot-plant facilities involving the moving and installa- 
tion of heavy equipment, it is not unusual for substantial alterations to be needed 
because of program changes, exceeding in amount the limitation which would be 
established by the House bill. A similar situation is to be found with the other 
utilization research laboratories and with other laboratories and buildings such 
as at the Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 

The Department strongly urges the restoration of the limitation proposed in 
the budget. 
RESEARCH 





(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 52; pt. 2, pp. 355-525; 565-578, 610-616; pt. 4, pp. 
2100-2101) (Senate hearings, pp. 58-195) 














Appropriation, 1957 (adjusted) —-_~-~--. 
Budget estimate, 1958 (adjusted) 
BATON SARI MOLT OIOD. 0 IIR scsi shining ial aaa hhc acca nad 48, 994, 890 
House reduction (excluding transfer of $7,208,400 of soil and water 

conservation research to the item “Soil and water conservation’”’) —__ 


4, 671, 710 





(P. 3, lines 7 and 8) 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 













Page 3, line 7: Strike out “$48,994,890” and insert in lieu thereof “$51,179,- 
890”, an increase of $2,185,000. 

Page 3, line 8: Strike out the words “not to exceed $25,000 shall be avail- 
able for alterations of buildings, without regard to limitations prescribed here- 
in” and insert in lieu thereof the words “the limitations contained herein shall 
not apply to $210,000 for construction of buildings or to replacement of buildings 
needed to carry out the act of April 24, 1948 (21 U. 8. C.113a)”. 





HOUSE REPORT (PP. 13 AND 14) 


“The committee recommends $48,994,890 for 1958, a decrease of $11,880,110 
in the budget estimate. Apparent reductions below 1957 come from nonrecurring 
and transferred items. The amount provided includes funds for all research 
formerly carried under this heading, plus funds previously carried separately 
for foot-and-mouth research at Plum Island and research on strategic and criti- 
cal agricultural materials. 
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“The amount recommended provides for the continuation of these programs at 
the 1957 level of operation. It includes an additional $2,385,000 for mandatory 
retirement fund contributions, offset by reductions for nonrecurring construction 
projects authorized in 1957 and the transfer of conservation research funds to 
the new soil and water conservation appropriation. 

“As pointed out earlier in this report, the action of the committee is not intended 
to deny or eliminate any of the increases proposed in the 1958 budget. In view 
of the urgent need for economy, however, the committee believes that it should 
hold this appropriation, together with all others in the bill, at the 1957 level. 
It is pointed out that funds for research have been increased 56 percent since 
1952. Perhaps a year of settling down could well add to overall research effec- 
tiveness. Good administration should make it possible to undertake many of 
the new programs proposed in the coming year through the elimination or 
slowing down of less worthwhile projects now being carried on. Even with the 
1957 appropriation level for next year, there is some latitude to undertake new 
projects, since a portion of the research money for the present fiscal year will 
not be used. 

“A number of worthwhile projects were brought to the committee's attention 
during the hearings by various Members of Congress, and others, including addi- 
tional research on dried beans and bulb production and studies relative to the 
contamination of agricultural products from phosphate plants and similar in- 
dustrial establishments. Here again the committee calls on the Secretary and 
the research advisory committees to give these projects careful consideration and 
make every effort to undertake them through the discontinuance of less productive 
work now being performed.” 




























































JUSTIFICATION 


The first amendment would restore the reduction of $2,185,000 made by the 
House in the increase proposed in the budget for utilization research. This 
work is directed toward finding uses for agricultural commodities, thereby mak- 
ing an important contribution to reducing surpluses. The specific items of in- 
crease for which restoration is requested are as follows: 

For expanding research on wheat, other small grains, and corn to find new or 
increased uses for products from their glutens, starches, and sugars, such as for 
adhesives and coatings, thickening agents, guns, sizing materials, etc., for which 
there are large potential outlets in the paper, textile, and plastics industry, as well 
as for research on the conversion of starch by fermentation action to rubber, 
$770,000. 

For developing new and improved cotton fibers, fabrics, processes, and process- 
ing machinery to maintain and increase markets for cotton to better enable 
cotton to meet the increased competition with synthetic fibers, including the 
development of chemical finishing processes to convert cotton goods into wash- 
and-wear fabrics capable of retaining a permanent crease, the improvement in 
quality of finished fabrics, and the development of new procedures to reduce bot- 
tlenecks in cotton-textile processing and thereby lower costs and improve effi- 
ciency, $365,000. 

For expanding research on utilization of wool and mohair, especially to initiate 
pilot-scale processing research so that research results developed on wool can be 
translated to a commercial scale and thereby stimulate the return of wool pro- 
duction to a higher level, $400,000. 

For construction of piolt-plant facilities at the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, Albany, Calif., for processing research on wool so as to provide about 
12,000 square feet of additional space needed for holding and conditioning wool, 
for mechanical processing, and for wet and chemical finishing, $105,000. 

For strengthening the market for surplus fruits, nuts, and vegetables by devel- 
oping processed products of improved quality, stability, and convenience, and by- 
products of greater value, including (a) studies of the brown-rot problem to 
improve the market for peaches in the Southeast; (0) studies on the production 
‘and shelf life of chilled grapefruit juice to help the Texas grapefruit industry 
dispose of surpluses; (c) research to extend the shelf life of shelled English 
walnut kernels in transparent packages, and (d) the development of processes 
needed to convert dried beans and peas into convenient-to-use forms for soups or 
baking that require a relatively short time for cooking, and thereby increase 
the consumption and markets for these commodities, $181,000. 

For expanding research on the utilization of oilseeds, including (a) $200,000 
for research on linseed oil to expand the market for this product through improv- 
ing the quality of the oil and finding ways of utilizing it in the manufacture of 
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industrial products, such as plastics, special lubricants, ete., and (b) $60,000 for 
research on cottonseed oil and meal to produce oil of improved quality and meal 
of superior nutritive value and utility as a feed for swine and poultry, $260,000. 

For increasing research on utilization of animal fats which are an excellent 
source of raw materials for the chemical industry, especially for lubricants and 
plastics, and thereby develop additional outlets for surplus animal fats, $104,000. 

The Department strongly recommends that these amounts for utilization re- 
search be restored. 

Within the amount indicated in the House bill, the Department will make provi- 
sions for two items of increase proposed in the budget estimate. These items are: 

Staffing and operating the new National Seed Storage Laboratory, so as to pre- 
serve and maintain valuable collections of germ plasm in the form of seed for 
use in future breeding programs, $103,000. 

Nconomic studies of irrigation in the upper Colorado River Basin in order to 
save settlers money and provide them with data on the most efficient production 
methods and promising farming systems need for their successful operations, 
$104,000. 

The second amendment requested would provide the following : 

(a) Authority for construction, totaling $210,000, as follows: 

(1) Small animal breeding quarters, machinery and vehicle storage facili- 
ties, and a quonset-type warehouse for the completion of the planned facilities 
at the Plum Island Animal Disease Research Laboratory, $105,000. 

It is essential that provision be made for the completion of the Plum Island 
facilities in order that the program of research on foot-and-mouth and other 
vesicular diseases of animals may be effectively carried on. This request does 
not involve additional funds, but would provide the needed construction au- 
thority. 

(2) Pilot-plant facilities needed for wool-processing research at Western 
Utilization Research Laboratory, Albany, Calif. Funds are included for this 
item in the restoration requested above, $105,000. 

(b) Authority for emergency replacements for Plum Island Animal Disease 
Laboratory : 

The proposed amendment includes the language “or to replacement of buildings 
needed to carry out the act of April 24, 1948 (21 U. S. C. 113a)” since it is neces- 
sary to provide for prompt replacement of any buildings at the Plum Island Ani- 
mal Disease Laboratory which may be destroyed by fire, storm, or other cause. 
No estimate of costs of such emergency replacements can be made in advance. 
Because of the isolated location of the research station and the contagious 
nature of foot-and-mouth or other diseases authorized for study under the act 
of April 24, 1948, it is essential that it be possible to make any such replacements 
promptly. Experience already acquired because of storm and fire damage em- 
phasizes the urgent need for such authority. 

In view of the transfer of funds for soil and water conservation research, the 
proviso in the House bill relating to alterations is not needed since it applied to 
the use of $25,000 for alterations at the United States Salinity Laboratory, River- 
side, Calif. Similar language appears under “Soil and water conservation.” 

The Department urges the Senate to insert the language indicated under 
amendment No. 2. 


EFFECT OF REMAINDER OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The House reduction would eliminate the increases proposed in the budget for 
the research indicated below. On this basis, these important items, totaling 
$2,532,000, will not be undertaken in the fiscal year 1958. 

Crops research.—For strengthening the plant-disease warning service to 
growers and expanding research on plant-disease organisms in order to reduce 
large annual losses from plant diseases, $78,000. 

Entomology research.—For expanding research on biological methods and 
treatments for controlling destructive insects, including search for viruses, 
bacteria, fungi, or nematodes which will attack injurious insects, reduce con- 
trol costs, and eliminate the problem of toxic residues encountered in a number 
of pesticides, and for the development of better fumigation, heat-treating, and 
other methods for controlling pests without spoiling commodities to be shipped, 
$208,000. 

Agricultural engineering research.—For developing and improving equipment 
and methods for application of chemicals for control of insects, plant diseases, 
and weeds in growing crops, and thereby save farmers a part of the $350 million 
annual cost of such applications, $146,000. 
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For expanding research on developing harvesting and handling equipment 
needed for the successful production of new crops, such as castor 
and bamboo, $104,000. 

Production economics research.—YFor obtaining economic data needed for de- 
velopment and appraisal of farm programs designed to bring production in 
balance with demand, to support commodity prices, to conserve soil and water 
resources, and to improve the position of farmers and the welfare of the general 
public, and for obtaining data needed to appraise the financial security of 
farmers, adequacy of existing credit arrangements, opportunities for family- 
farm ownership and operation, and stability of land prices, $731,000. 

Animal husbandry research.—For developing improved types of sheep on 
farms since farm sheep raising could provide a good source of farm income and 
would provide an effective means of utilizing some land now producing surplus 
crops. Lamb meat is in short supply and domestic wool production by no means 
approaches our requirements, $155,000. 

For expanding and improving the dairy-herd improvement and sire-proving 
programs, especially through the expansion of a simple, low-cost plan suited 
to the small, family-size dairy farmer for keeping individual cow production 
records, $154,000. 

For constructing facilities at the United States Range Livestock Experiment 
Station, Miles City, Mont., including an adequate sewage-disposal plant ($100,- 
000) to dispose of raw sewage now being emptied directly into the Yellowstone 
River not far upstream from Miles City: additional shed space ($25,000) for 
feeding valuable experimental cattle under controlled conditions; and for re- 
placement of 1 frame residence ($20,000) built in the 1870’s and now in very 
poor condition, $145,000. 

For constructing headquarters laboratory buildings at the United States Sheep 
Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho ($200,000), including fireproof record storage 
and statistical equipment rooms; and 2 lambing and feeding sheds ($50,000) to 
prevent losses of valuable experimental breeding stock now resulting from over- 
crowded conditions, $250,000. 

Animal disease and parasite research.—For strengthening research on animal 
parasite problems, specifically on (a) the 4 known species of liver flukes of sheep 
and cattle which cause annual losses of $8.1 million; (6) the 4 kinds of mange 
mites or scabies of cattle which cause annual losses of $4.5 million; (c) devastat- 
ing parasitic diseases in foreign countries, which we do not now have, some 
of which cause mortality losses of 90 to 100 percent, in order to prevent serious 
economic losses should they be introduced into this country: and (d@) by publica- 
tion of bibliographic references to parasites and parasitic diseases which would 
provide a major working too] to investigators, and which would reduce hazards to 
this country by providing means of spotting exotic parasites if introduced, 
$308,000. 

Home economics research.—For expanding research on urgent problems of fat 
in human nutrition to determine whether normal diets should include (a) less of 
all kinds of fats and oils, (b) less of some, or (c) more of others, $200,000. 

For expanding research on serviceability and maintenance of clothing fabrics 
to aid consumers in evaluating, using, and caring for new types of cotton, wool, 
and other textiles, where little is known of serviceability, satisfactory construc- 
tion features, or necessary methods of care which in many cases differ from 
traditional procedures, $53,000. 


beans, sesame, 























































AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 
(House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 524-556) 


(Senate hearings, pp. 109-128, 139-145) 














Appropriation, 1957 (including $2,500,000 provided in the Supple- 
mental Appripriation Act, 1957, and $950,000 provided in the Sec- 
ond Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1957) ug 0 

Budget estimate, 1956_..........._...- Se aaa a tree 26, 952, 000 

House allowance, 1958 

House reduction_____-_-_- : 2 










waa a 
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(P. 3, line 15, and p. 4, line 12) 
AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Page 3, line 15: Strike out “$25,682,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$26,562,000”, 
an increase of $880,000. 
HOUSE REPORT (P. 14) 


“A total of $25,682,000 is proposed for the coming fiscal year, a decrease of 
$3,112,000 below 1957 and a decrease of $1,270,000 in the budget estimate. The 
amount recommended includes an additional $968,000 for mandatory retirement- 
fund contributions, offset by a reduction of $4,080,000 expended in 1957 for the 
Mediterranean fruitfly which will not be required again in 1958. 

“In its report on the second urgent deficiency appropriation bill for 1957 the 
committee called attention to the serious problem developing in the southern part 
of the country in connection with the fire ant. In that report the committee 
urged the Department to immediately develop a program to meet this threat to 
the crops and livestock of the area. The committee wishes to reemphasize the 
urgency of this matter and to urge the Department to undertake this program 
as soon as possible.” 

Page 4, line 12: Strike out “;” and insert “: Provided further, That not to 
exceed $156,000 shall be available for construction of buildings and for the ac- 
quisition of necessary land therefor, without regard to limitations prescribed 
herein ;”’. 

JUSTIFICATION 


The proposed amendment would restore the following House reductions : 


To strengthen plant quarantine work at ports of entry________________ $520, 000 
To provide better inspection coverage to establishments producing bio- 
logics and to strengthen the testing of veterinary biologics___._.______ 204, 000 


To construct facilities for livestock inspection at four ports of entry on 
me Canadian borvier..2. 26 5cesliiselwai le cae acaba 1a 156, 000 


Total restoration  reqmestetlsi iss. dek le as Lt Les. $880, 000 


Plant quarantine services.—The plant-quarantine problem continues to be 
urgent because of the tremendous increase in traffic. In 1957, arrivals of air- 
planes increased 13 percent, airborne pieces of baggage 70 percent, vessels 1.4 
percent, baggage with auto and rail passengers arriving from Mexico 10 percent; 
and vehicles from Mexico 15.9 percent. In view of the substantial increase in the 
number of incoming passengers anticipated in fiscal year 1958, the increasing 
number of ports of entry which need to be covered, and the need for expanding 
the informational work to educate travelers on plant-quarantine restrictions and 
the need for them, it is essential that additional plant-quarantine inspection be 
provided. 

To adequately staff the ports of entry to handle this increasing workload a 
budget increase $520,000 is proposed to provide 60 additional trained inspec- 
tors. Locations to be strengthened would include such points as San Luis, Ariz., 
where the discovery in March 1956, of the khapra beetle just across the border 
and the increasing agricultural developments on both sides of the border con- 
tribute to the growing importance of this port as one which should be adequately 
staffed; Calexico, Calif., because of the opening of a new entry gate from 
Mexicali, Mexico; Ramie Air Force Base, P. R., and Patrick Air Force Base in 
Florida, to provide adequate plant-quarantine inspection of foreign flights, prin- 
cipally from Africa and the Caribbean area; a new international bridge at El 
Paso and a new air terminal at Miami which will require complete additional 
inspection staffs; Wilmington, N. C., where increasing importations of agri- 
cultural products and the recent construction of large commercial fumigation 
facilities will necessitate plant-quarantine services; and Cleveland, Ohio, where 
there has been a marked increase in imports from foreign countries. 

The House disallowance of this increase would slow down inspection at ports of 
entry and increase the possibility of the introduction of foreign plant pests. The 
recent outbreaks of the Mediterranean fruitfly and the khapra beetle are examples 
of foreign pests which escaped detection at our borders and necessitated the 
expenditures of large sums of money for prompt eradication efforts. 

Inspection and testing of veterinary biologics—Many new and revolutionary 
veterinary biological products have been placed on the market which have created 
new problems in determining the safety, purity, and potency of biologics proposed 
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for licensing, general distribution, and use by the livestock and poultry indus- 
tries. The Department is responsible for seeing that the biologics purchased by 
livestock and poultry raisers for the treatment of their animals and poultry are 
pure, safe, and potent. 

_Improved testing and inspection of the production of veterinary biologics would 
give the livestock raisers confidence that the products which they are using 
will protect their animals against diseases, without harmful effects. Confusion 
already exists in the livestock and poultry industries with respect to the use of 
some veterinary biologics, and failure to adequately test and inspect the pro- 
ducts will add to the confusion. Many livestock owners, State research and 
regulatory personnel, national and local poultry organizations, the United States 
Livestock Sanitary Association, and others have questioned the potency and 
safety of biological products now in use, and are concerned about possible hazards 
and dangers of newly developed revolutionary biologics. The Department’s pro- 
gram for inspecting and testing these products is being criticized by industry as 
being inadequate. 

The failure of the House to approve the requested budget increase of $204,000 
would prevent the Department from expanding its program to include the testing 
of biologics before and after licensing as the most conclusive method for determin- 
ing their purity, safety, and potency. 

Construction of livestock inspection stations at four Canadian border ports — 
Present facilities at many points along the Canadian border are unsuitable to 
handle the inspection workload and do not provide proper working conditions 
for inspection personnel. The budget estimate proposed four new inspection sta- 
tions to be constructed at Houlton, Maine, Noyes, Minn., Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
and Portal, N. Dak. 

The proposed structures would facilitate a careful veterinary inspection of 
each animal being offered for importation into this country by providing for 
proper restraint of animals under sanitary conditions. Such facilities would 
likewise reduce accidental injury of livestock and exposure to inclement weather. 
The restraining devices installed in the facilities are needed to afford protection 
to Department and other governmental personnel, such as customs representa- 
tives, who are required to be in close contact with the animals in the performance 
of their official duties. 

The Department urges restoration of these 3 items, totaling $880,000, together 
with the necessary language to permit construction of the inspection buildings 
along the Canadian border. 


EFFECT OF REMAINDER OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Evaluation of labeling under Public Law 518.—The budget increase of $120,000 
would provide additional personnel needed to meet the Department’s responsi- 
bilities with reference to registered labeling of insecticides and chemicals. Grow- 
ers, experiment station and extension personnel, and State regulatory officials 
expect the Department to be able to assure them that registered labeling is 
compatible with Public Law 518 and may be relied upon to keep potentially 
dangerous pesticide residues on food crops within the limits established by law. 
The disallowance of this item by the House would prevent the Department from 
fully meeting its responsibilities under Public Law 518. 

Construction of greenhouse and headhouse at Beltsville, Md.—The budget esti- 
mates proposed $30,000 for an additional greenhouse and headhouse at Beltsville 
to (1) grow test plants in an environment totally free of contaminating pesticides, 
(2) store volatile test material, and (3) test and evaluate the safety and effective- 
ness of new pesticides developed by industry and submitted for registration under 
the act. With the limited greenhouse and headhouse space now available at 
Beltsville, it is impossible to produce the quantity of uncontaminated plants 
needed for test purposes. The House action will make it impossible to construct 
these needed facilities. 

Strengthening diagnosis, control, and eradication of miscellaneous diseases.— 
The House disallowed the budget increase of $240,000 which would be used to 
hire veterinarians needed to provide more accurate diagnosis of miscellaneous 
diseases and to permit prompt initiation of measures to control incipient out- 
preaks. The livestock industry of this country, valued at around $11 billion, is 
vulnerable to many diseases which, if allowed to go undetected, might reach 
epidemic proportions and cause heavy losses. Some very serious diseases of 
livestock show symptoms which are indistinguishable from less serious diseases. 
An adequate system of diagnosis and control of diseases is essential. Such work 
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needs to be strengthened, especially in the following four areas: (1) Scrapie, a 
disease of sheep, which has gained entrance from foreign countries and could 
cause large losses; (2) vesicular diseases; (3) poultry diseases, such as ornithosis 
in turkeys and Newcastle disease; and (4) miscellaneous diseases such as the 
new mucosal diseases, anaplasmosis, bluetongue, and leptospirosis. The House 
disallowance prevents strengthening this work. 


FIRE ANTS 


The House committee, in its\report (p. 14) urged the Department to undertake 
a program to control the fire ant. The Department has conducted surveys, and 
meetings have been held to discuss this problem. The Department is now ex- 
ploring the development of a cooperative Federal-State control program for this 
pest, including consideration of the portion of the estimated costs which should 
be borne by the Federal Government. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
MEAT INSPECTION 
(House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 556-564) 


(Senate hearings, pp. 89-92, 142-144) 


Appropriation, 1957 

Budget estimate, 1958 18, 718, 000 
House allowance, 1958 16, 586, 000 
House reduction 2, 132, 000 


(P. 4, line 16) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 4, line 16: Strike out “$16,586,000” and insert in lieu thereof “18,388,000,” 
an increase of $1,802,000. 
JUSTIFICATION 


The proposed amendment would restore the House reduction of $1,212,000 
to increase the inspection force because of the sharply rising demands for in- 
spection service, and $590,000 for higher pay costs due to changes in meat 
inspection position standards. 

Increased inspection force—The budget estimate provides $1,212,000 for ap- 
proximately 190 additional man-years of employment to meet the increased work- 
load due to the dispersal of the meatpacking establishments into smaller units 
throughout the country. Based on present trends it is estimated that the number 
of meatpacking plants will increase by 96 in fiscal year 1958 and the number 
of additional cities where plants are located will increase by 36 as shown by the 
following tabulation. 


Locations served (end of year) 


Plants Cities and towns 
Fiseal year 


Increase | Increase 
Number | over prior Number |_ over prior 
year 
1956 - +36 
1957 (estimate) -_....-.-- +38 
1958 (estimate) __....._.- — | | 545 | +36 





These increases in number of inspected plants and cities are due in part to 
the larger share of the retail meat supply moving in interstate commerce through 
chainstores and institutions and therefore requiring Federal inspection. 

More inspectors are also needed because establishments are going to extra 
shifts instead of building a new plant or enlarging present facilities. For ex- 
ample, a plant slaughtering 10 hours a day may change to two 8-hour shifts, thus 
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getting the desired increase in production and at the same time reducing or 
eliminating overtime. The inspection routines constitute an integral part in the 
production process in the inspected plant. The inspectors work side by side with 
meatpacking plant production men, each with his specialized duties that, taken 
together, convert food animals into clean, wholesome, disease-free, unadulterated, 
and properly identified meat and meat food products. Because the inspection 
procedure constitutes a step in the production process, the efficiency of that 
process depends on the inspection phase being adequately manned with inspection 


personnel. 


The inability, because of shortage of inspection personnel, to ade- 


quately man the inspection positions immediately makes itself felt in the economy 
of the inspected packer’s operation and increases his production costs. 

An increase of $281,000 was provided for the Meat Inspection Service for 
fiscal year 1957, but it is proving to be inadequate to meet the increasing work- 
load in 1957. Meatpacking operations are being adversely affected with in- 


creased operating costs. 


Unless additional personnel is provided, as proposed by 


the budget increase, the condition will become progressively worse. 
The solution to the problem of increased workload cannot be met by re- 


quiring the meatpacker to pay for additional overtime of inspectors. 


The provi- 


sion for furnishing reimbursable inspection service to the meatpacker on an over- 


time basis has been given maximum effect for many years. 


In all cases where 


there is around-the-clock operation, two 12-hour shifts of inspectors are used 


instead of the normal three 8-hour shifts. 
for 7 hours of overtime service daily, exclusive of the lunch period. 


The packer in such cases is charged 
There are 


numerous 9-, 10-, 11- and 12-hour shifts with the packer paying for all service 


beyond 8 hours. 


Reimbursable overtime costs the packer nearly $5 million out 


of a total of approximately $20 million for the program. The Department sees 
no way that reimbursable overtime service can be used to take care of the addi- 
tional needs represented by greater workload, new plants, new locations, and 
additional shifts. 

The 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act contained language under the meat- 
inspection item that permitted the Department to accept reimbursement for the 
expenses of meat inspection in excess of those which could be met by the appro- 


priated amounts. 
fiscal year but it was repealed by the 1954 appropriation act. 


This provision was used by the Department during the 1952 
Therefore, the De- 


partment no longer has authority to accept reimbursement from the inspected 
packer for any inspection services other than overtime services. 
The Department strongly recommends that the budget estimate of $1,212,000 
be restored. 
Higher pay costs.—The present salary schedules for veterinarians and meat 
inspectors are far below rates paid by industry and other fields of employment. 


> 


Nearly 2 years ago the meat-inspection employees requested the Department to 
make studies to determine the adequacy of the meat-inspector position standards. 
This was done and proposed revisions were developed and submitted to the Civil 
Service Commission for consideration. The Civil Service Commission has ordered 
changes in pay schedules for meat inspectors which will go into effect in July 1957. 
It is estimated the additional cost in 1958 will amount to $590,000. The changes 
affect some 2000 out of approximately 3,400 positions in fiscal year 1957 in the 


Meat Inspection Service. 


Primarily the changes are due to new position stand- 


ards which raise the grades of the inspectors in the lower classification schedules. 
The increased cost is estimated as follows: 


ON ced nh > unmthne : eek 
Contribution to retirement fund___.____- 











Grade 
Number Cost on 
annual basis 
To— 
GS-5... ; E> iiclen wakdenbareninn eatnathbarind | 59 $27, 800 
cab one aivekloaeree 2 veils 441 88, 075 
GS-7_. lite a shina dunbdthiotesbat a 847 292, 860 
a ae cil ee Ten tea ae ae 437 | 80, 660 
GS-9___. occ Reet tteone ote aenceee aden 200 | 60, 150 
GS-9_._. bide wdeo ahh ihn poles Atanas e ibe cues akoemmee | 21 4, 200 
GS-11. éctgidulinieblahiebecsipee ce dads io dba eeee 4 1, 165 
seat | 2,009 | 555, 000 
Mick eee ame ce ee nt some 35, 000 
2, 009 590, 000 
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The Meat Inspection Service is already seriously understaffed. Failure to 
provide the funds requested to meet the new position schedules will result in 1 
of 2 actions: (1) The ordered pay changes will not be put into effect, or (2) if the 
pay changes are put into effect, it will necessitate laying off more than 100 
inspectors. Either of these courses of action would seriously impair the effec- 
tiveness of the mandatory meat inspection service. 

It is essential that the budget increase of $590,000 be restored. 


EFFECTS OF REMAINDER OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Outer yarments for inspectors.—A budget increase of $330,000 was proposed 
to furnish washable outer garments to all Federal meat inspectors. Meat in- 
spectors have always been required to wear suitable outer clothing which must 
be washable and clean in order to protect the sanitation of the product. Pres- 
ent regulations stipulate that such garments shall be furnished by the Federal 
inspector. In line with sound public policy, these employees should be furnished 
these outer garments. The disallowance of this item by the House will make it 


impossible to furnish this clothing as available funds are insufficient to take 
on this added expense. 


STaTE ExPERIMENY STATIONS—-PAYMENTS TO STATES, HAWAlIL, ALASKA AND 
PUERTO RIco 


( House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 582-600) 
(Senate hearings, pp. 109, 147-182, 758-769 ) 


Beppepmiation, 1967 ..05-~b6alsedscelod i ah ee ails $29, 503, 708 
meet estimake, 10GB .56 iin id oe ek ecict ad ee etice 34, 003, 708 
Ree MAROTOCRMOM,. 2606s 5 hie epeisinni gpk edGatil ee oh 29, 503, 708 
fepee  SGRCCON. si ae oe ee 4, 500, 000 


(P. 5, line 2) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 5, line 2: Strike out “$29,503,708” and insert in lieu thereof “$31,503,708,” 
an increase of $2,000,000. 


HOUSE REPORT (PP. 14-15) 


“An appropriation of $29,503,708 is recommended for payments to States, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. Also, $250,000 is provided for penalty mail 
costs. The amounts recommended are the same as those provided for 1957 and 
are $4,500,000 less than proposed in the 1958 budget. 

“Since 1952, appropriations for this purpose have increased 133 percent. This 
has largely been due to the Secretary’s belief that additional research is one 
of the principal means of offsetting declining farm income and the increasing 
demands of the farmers of the country for better seed, fertilizers, insecticides 
and cultivation practices to increase per acre production to offset falling prices 
and reduced acreage allotments. 

“As pointed out earlier in this report, the committee has gone along with these 
large increases in prior years in order to give the Secretary the opportunity 
to try out his policies. The committee members believe research to be highly 
important, but would point out that expanding research designed to increase 
agricultural production is at complete cross purposes with the Department’s 
program of spending hundreds of millions of dollars through the soil bank pro- 
grams—along with price and acreage reductions—in an effort to curtail produc- 


tion. It has held these funds for next year to the 1957 level with the belief 
that a year of leveling off is desirable.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment requested would restore $2 million of the House reduction. 

Research is urgently needed on many new problems demanding attention in the 
several States. Present research efforts on many major problems facing the 
American farmer are not adequate and must be intensified to arrive at a solution 
at an early date. Differences in climate, soil, market outlets, and other local 
conditions present varying problems throughout the country. The State experi- 


91653—57——_ 66 
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ment stations are in the best position to solve the increasing State and local 
problems encountered under rapidly changing conditions. In instances where 
problems are of common interest to more than one State joint attacks are desir- 
able. Federal grant funds constitute « powerful force in coordinated research 
between States and overall Federal research on agricultural problems. 

A careful evaluation of problems in relation to current research programs by 
the State agricultural experiment stations indicates particular need for new and 
expanded research in the following areas: 

1. Development of new and extended uses for farm products through mar- 
keting and utilization research to obtain a greater return for the producer 
and a better product for the consumer. 

2. Development of more efficient systems of livestock production and man- 
agement. 

8. Reduction of losses in production efficiency of meat and animal prod- 
ucts due to diseases and parasites. Substantial research effort should be 
devoted to studies of new diseases and to strengthening research on many 
extremely troublesome disease and parasite problems that have not been 
brought under control. 

4. Increasing the efficiency of field and horticultural crops production with 
particular emphasis on new and expanded research on plant disease and 
insect control. 

5. Development of more efficient and effective use of soil and water re- 
sources through increased research effort on intensity and distribution of 
rainfall, water requirements of different crops, and soil management prac- 
tices to obtain most favorable moisture use. 

6. Increasing efficiency in the use of labor, land, machines, feed, and fer- 
tilizer to reduce farm operating costs. This is a constant challenge requiring 
more research. Ways of improving income of farm groups with limited 
resources require special study. 

Each State experiment station is dependent on actions both by the Congress 
and by their respective State legislatures as to the total support available for 
research. Within the limits of total available funds each experiment station 
director develops a research program dealing with the most urgent problems 
confronting the agriculture of his State. Each has clearly identified a group 
of urgent problems which will be studied if the proposed increase is allowed. 
If there is no increase in Federal grants to States in fiscal year 1958, it will not 
be possible to continue research at many of the experiment stations at the pres- 
ent level because of steadily increasing costs, Although many State appropria- 
tions will be increased, such increases generally will not fully offset the higher 
costs. 

The Department strongly recommends restoration of $2 million of the budget 
increase. This would provide $400,000 for research on marketing of farm prod- 
ucts, and the balance would be applied to the more urgently needed production 
and utilization research in such fields as water use and conservation, soils and 
fertilizers, animal diseases and parasites, plant diseases and insects, and efficiency 
of crop and animal production, including some expansion in well-planned regional 
research. 

EFFECT OF REMAINDER OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


As indicated above, the Department recommends restoration of $2 million 
of the House reduction of $4,500,000. The remainder of the cut, $2,500,000, 
would result in the elimination of many of the lines of research which have been 
recommended by farm and commodity organizations in the various States. While 
a limited amount of additional work could be undertaken within the $2 million 
restoration requested, the House cut will prevent the initiation or expansion of 
important research by the State agricultural experiment stations, such as: 

1. Basie studies to obtain information needed to make best use of diminishing 
water resources, and to develop soil- and crop-management practices for conserva- 
tion of our land resources ; 

2. Methods of prevention or control of animal diseases and parasites and con- 
trol of plant diseases and insects which cause tremendous annual losses to farm- 
ers and which are needed as a basis for new or more effective control and quaran- 
tine programs; 

8. Research on efficiency of livestock production to provide livestock products 
for our rapidly growing population and increasing per capita consumption of 
meat ; 
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4, Further crop improvement to maintain present levels of production against 
continual attack by diseases and insects and to adapt crops for more efficient 
production and handling ; 

5. Economic studies to enable farmers to reduce operational costs through in- 
creased efficiency in the use of labor, land, machinery, feed, and fertilizers ; 

6. Engineering investigations to reduce labor costs on farms ; 

7. Improvement in marketing efficiency to increase returns to farme: nd 
provide a better dollar’s worth of product to consumer ; 

8. Application of research principles to forest crops which have been p-voved 
successful in the case of horticultural and agronomic crops; 

9. Research on foods, human nutrition and home economics for improvement 
in quality and consumption of levels of food, and for advancement of farm family 
financial security. 

EXTENSION SERVICE 
PAYMENTS TO STATES, HAWAII, ALASKA, AND PuERTO RIco 
(House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 616-669) 
(Senate hearings, pp. 196—232, 733-757, 769-780) 
Appropriation, 1957 
Budget estimate, 1958 


House allowance, 1958 
House reduction 


(P. 6, lines 10 and 13) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 6, line 10: Strike out “$47,606,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$50,370,000”, 
an increase of $2,764,000. 

2age 6, line 13: Strike out “$49,101,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$51,865,000”, 
an increase of $2,764,000. 


HOUSE REPORT (PP. 15 AND 16) 


“Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico.—The sum of $49,101,000 
is included in the bill for the coming fiscal year, the same amount as available for 
1957. While it does not provide the increase of $5,264,000 included in the 1958 
budget, such sum is 56 percent higher than appropriations for this purpose in 1952. 
The committee has held to the present year’s figure in line with the general policy 
followed throughout the bill. 

“Much of the increase authorized for this program during the past few years 
has been used by the State extension services to employ administrative people 
and specialists at the State level and to carry out the experimental rural develop- 
ment program in 57 counties. It appears that, despite these large increases 
each year, the salaries of county and home demonstration agents in many areas 
have not kept pace with those in other activities of the Department. According 
to testimony presented to the committee, this has created a bad situation in this 
service. Witnesses have pointed out to the committee that the United States is 
paying county agents assigned to foreign countries under the foreign aid program 
considerably higher salaries than the extension service of the various States pays 
local agents. 

“In considering this matter, it should be pointed out that county and home 
demonstration agents are and should be the backbone of the whole agricultural 
system. However, the salaries are determined by the State extension services, 
and it is beyond the power of the Appropriations Committee to correct this salary 
deficiency. At the same time, the committee recognizes the value of this activity, 
and feels that it has been a mistake for the State extension services not to keep 
their salary levels comparable to those of other Federal employees working in 
the same localities. 

“The committee strongly urges, therefore, that Federal, State, and county 
Officials get together on this problem. It believes that funds can be found 
within the amount provided for the coming fiscal year to meet the Federal share 
of reasonable salary increases. In the opinion of a majority of the members of 
the committee, the funds being used for the rural development program could 
better be used to meet these salary needs, than to maintain a separate unit with 
separate personnel to work with low-income farmers in only 57 pilot counties in 
the Nation at a cost of more than $36,000 per county. Since the regular county 
agents are authorized to work with all types of farmers, including low-income 
farmers, the committee urges that funds now being used for the rural develop- 
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ment program and other special programs at the State level be diverted to help 
provide needed salary increases for the county and home demonstration agents,” 


JUSTIFICATION 


Of the total reduction made by the House in this item for the fiscal year 1958, 
the Department strongly urges the Senate to restore $2,764,000, which consists of : 

(1) A decrease of $764,000 below the appropriation for the fiscal year 1957; 

(2) $2,000,000 of the $4,500,000 increase requested for 1958. 

Following is an explanation of the need for restoration of these amounts: 

(1) The reduction of $764,000 below the appropriation for 1957 represents the 
amount of the 1957 appropriation which is proposed for transfer by the pending 
third supplemental appropriation bill, 1957, to provide for penalty mail costs of 
the State extension directors and the State experiment station directors. This 
reduction will affect all the States and will necessitate a reduction in staff and 
program operations. 

Public Law 705, approved July 14, 1956, subsequent to enactment of the regular 
1957 Agricultural Appropriation Act, required that effective with the tiscal year 
1957 the Post Office Department be reimbursed for penalty mail costs of the State 
experiment station directors and the State extension directors, which had pre- 
viously been handled on a free basis, pursuant to law. The supplemental esti- 
mates for this purpose propose that the amounts therefor totaling $764,009 (State 
extension directors, $514,000; State experiment stations, $250,000) would be 
transferred from balances existing in the 1957 appropriation for payments to 
State extension services. 

It has been customary when making payments to each State to reduce the 
amount due the State from the appropriation for the current year by the amount 
of the unobligated balance within the State at the close of the preceding year. 
Therefore, the amount available to each State during any one fiscal year is always 
that State’s authorized portion of the full amount appropriated, made up of (a) 
unexpended balances of the previous year, and (b) an amount from the current 
year’s appropriation sufficient to provide the total amount due under the cur- 
rent appropriation. 

The House in considering the 1958 budget estimates for this item adjusted the 
1957 appropriation by the amount of the transfers for the above-mentioned 
penalty mail costs ($764,000) and provided a 1958 appropriation in the same 
amount as the adjusted appropriation for 1957. Therefore, the House action 
has the effect of reducing the 1958 appropriation $764,000 below the amount appro- 
priated and made available to the States in the fiscal year 1957. The reduction 
by States would be as follows: 
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(2) The requested restoration of $2 million of $4,500,000 increase proposed in 
the 1958 Budget, but eliminated by the House, consists of— 

(a) $1,300,000 to provide for extension leadership in the rural development 
program, a major effort of the Department of Agriculture to improve conditions 
in low-income areas through more intensive educational work in designated 
eounties. Characteristically, these farms are located in geographical areas 
where other sources of gainful employment are limited, public facilities for 
health and education are not well developed and agricultural practices and levels 
of living are below the average for the rest of the country. 

Section 8 of the Smith-Lever Act, as amended, provided for an expanded and 
intensified extension educational program in counties having such as (1) a con- 
centration of farm families on farms either too small or too unproductive or 
both; (2) farm operators because of limited productivity unable to make adjust- 
ments and investments required to establish profitable operations; (3) farms 
where productive capacity does not permit profitable employment of available 
labor; and (4) farms with limited resources resulting in their inability to make 
full use of current extension programs designed for family operating economical 
units. 

Counties where rural development work has been undertaken are unable to 
provide the necessary financial support to employ an adequate Extension Service 
staff commensurate with the problems. Rural development funds allocated to 
the States for work in these counties are allocated without the matching re- 
quirement. This feature together with the provision that these funds are allo- 
cated to the States on the basis of project proposals rather than by formula 
permits these funds to be allocated in a manner to achieve greatest results. 

Extension work in rural development was initiated September 1956. The 
total funds appropriated for this purpose under section 8 of the Smith-Lever 
Act were $640,000. This amount was expended in 57 counties providing an aver- 
age of $11,228 per county. The 1958 budget included an increase of $1,300,000 for 
payments to States for extension work in rural development. In carrying out 
this program, the Extension Service works with individual farm families and 
also with local committees organized to assist in developing solutions to the 
problems of low-income areas. Even the limited amount of experience to date 
with the rural development program greatly reveals its productivity, with only 
limited financial support from the Federal Government. 

In counties where additional extension personnel will be made available with 
these funds, farm families will be assisted in working out plans within their 
own resources. Extension personnel working with local committees composed 
of representatives of farm organizations, civie organizations, churches, and 
others interested in the welfare of these famities will help to— 

(1) Stimulate coordinated action on problems contributing to low income 
in rural areas. 

(2) Adapt extension work to particular needs of low-income and part- 
time farmers. 

(3) Encourage loeal leadership in assuming responsibility for developing 
low-income counties and their human resources. 

(4) Arrange appropriate credit for low-income and part-time farmers. 

(5) Provide for more intensive technical assistance and more effective 
vocational and employment counseling. 

(6) Encourage expansion of industry and location of new industries in 
low-income areas. 


COMMENTS ON HOUSE REPORT (PAGES 15 AND 16) REGARDING USE OF RURAI. DEVET- 
OPMENT PROGRAM FUNDS FOR SALARY INCREASES 


The House committee urged “that funds now being used for the rural devel- 
opment program and other special programs be diverted to help provide needed 
salary increases for the county and home demonstration agents.” The com- 
mittee also indicated that the funds provided for the rural development pro- 
gram were being used to maintain a separate unit with separate personnel to 
work with low-income farmers. 

In the fiscal year 1957, $640,000 was provided under this appropriation for 
additional extension assistance in the 1957 rural development pilot counties. 
These funds have been used to employ additional county extension workers 
within the existing organization and they function as integral parts of the total 
extension staffs. They do not operate independently. All extension workers 
in the pilot counties are making direct contributions to the rural development 
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program. These additional workers were added to strengthen the total county 
staffs in order that they might be more adequately equipped to carry out exten. 
sion’s part in this program. 

The rural development program is one of the most important parts of the 
objective of the Department to improve conditions in the low-income rural areas 
of the Nation. It is based on the concept of stimulating local people to help 
themselves and to mobilize their resources and initiative in attacking the basic 
problems which give rise to depressed economic conditions. Even the limited 
experience to date with the rural development program clearly reveals its pro- 
ductivity. Significant accomplishments are being attained in areas where the 
need is the greatest and which have the least ability to finance the program, 
with only limited financial support from the Federal Government. 

It is not contemplated that this program will be extended simultaneously to 
all of the 1,000 low-income counties. It is anticipated that, as the work moves 
forward in the counties in which the funds are now being used, this Federal! in- 
centive will be reduced and eventually eliminated and that such funds will be 
made available for use in other counties where the low-income problem exists. 
The people themselves in the counties, including those working on county rural 
development committees, have made a great contribution to improving conditions 
in those counties without the Federal Government contributing directly to that 
effort. The type of leadership and assistance the States have been able to pro- 
vide with the limited money has been directed to mobilizing the forces in the 
counties in a direct attack on the low-income problems of their counties. These 
committees look to and expect the Extension Service to continue the assistance 
and leadership which has been provided during this past year. To eliminate that 
assistance at this time would leave many of the committees without resources 
to carry on. Enthusiasm on the part of people on their own behalf is not gen- 
erated or redirected over night. Until these counties are in a position to take 
over the work, Federal funds should be made available to provide them with 
the minimum technical assistance and leadership needed. 

In view of the above, the Department does not believe that funds for carrying 
out section 8 of the Smith-Lever Act ($640,000 in 1957) should be diverted for 
increasing the salaries of extension agents as recommended in the House com- 
mittee report. Provision should be made by other means for needed increases in 
salaries of agents. Funds provided for carrying out section 8 are allotted to 
States participating in the rural development program on the basis of specific 
projects, without matching. The recommendation of the House committee would 
require that the funds used for the rural development program in 1957 be allotted 
to the States under the formula established in section 3c of the Smith-Lever 
Act rather than the States where the funds are now being used in low-income 
counties. 

(b) $700,000 to further strengthen State and county extension work. Exten- 
sion work is basically directed toward the family farm and problems of the family 
on the farm. Asa result of rapidly advancing technology and changing economic 
developments there is a real need for more individual on-the-farm extension 
teaching in modern methods of farm management. Each farm family needs ex- 
planation and assistance in understanding the principal features of assistance 
available through the various programs of the Department of Agriculture, i. e., 
the soil bank, credit facilities, crop insurance and conservation planning assist- 
ance and cost-sharing programs. 

In many States, the number of families seeking to participate in farm and home 
development is expanding rapidly. Extension agents are not able to expand their 
work with individual families fast enough to meet the demands for such assist- 
ance and yet carry on the many other educational activities expected of them. 

The number of children of 4-H Club age in rural areas is increasing. The de- 
mand for 4-H Club work has never been greater. This demand and need 
eannot be met without additional personnel and funds for program development 
and expansion. 

The restoration requested would provide a minimum of assistance to the States 
in improving and strengthening the Extension Service to help meet the needs of 
individual farm families. 


EFFECT OF REMAINDER OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The remaining balance of the proposed increase of $4,500,000 which was dis- 
allowed by the House amounts to $2,500,000. This reduction will not permit any 
material expansion of the farm unit approach as a method of extension teaching 
and will severely limit the extent to which the vounty extension staffs, and the 
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subject matter specialists in the States, can be strengthened to help farm families 
incorporate the ever-increasing volume of research results into a well-rounded 
farm and home management program tailored specifically to the conditions ex- 
isting on individual farms and homes. It would also reduce substantially the 
additional personnel needed for reaching a larger number of boys and girls 
through 4-H Club work and for development of methods to be used in working 
with these young people. 

The rate at which information in the fields of marketing and utilization is 
coming from the research laboratories is outrunning the rate in which it is 
being applied in the channels of distribution. The reduction includes $150,000 
which would require matching State funds for use in the field of marketing 
education and will bring to a halt any expansion in this strategic phase of ex- 
tension work. 

SXTENSION SERVICE 


FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
(House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 616-669) 


(Senate hearings, pp. 196-197, 224-232) 


meomenrietion, JOGT oss .niciccheceues nlc Bee a ae $2, 000, 000 
Poeewet ‘eatimate, 1906.6 ose ee Ret Le RE le 2, 341, 000 


ones @uowance, 1966.6... .a.0c.~<asies ey i eh Se vn 2, 096, 540 
RIED POA WECE RON ais a edie det ee at Ee) ee ee el ee iad 244, 460 


(P. 7, line 7) 
Amendment requested : 


NO AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The disallowance of the proposed increase of $244,460 will impair the effort 
of the Federal Extension Service to keep pace with the increasing needs in the 
States for Federal guidance and leadership in extension work. 

The elimination of the proposed increase will prevent the filling of specific 
staff positions of the Federal Extension Service which are regarded as essential 
to effective leadership in a proper working relationship with the State exten- 
sion services. There will be necessary curtailment of established educational 
programs related to the latest developments in technology and economics. Staff 
relationships with research agencies of the Department, with industrial labora- 
tories, and with organizations associated with agriculture, will be restricted in 
the face of expanding program needs. 

The elimination of the proposed increase will prevent the filling of important 
staff positions in 4-H and young men’s and women’s programs, in training for 
home demonstration staffs, particularly in home economics ; it will not be possible 
to strengthen staff assistance in marketing of perishable agricultural commodi- 
ties where the nature of interstate problems creates a need for Federal assist- 
ance. It will be necessary to forgo the addition of one staff specialist to assist 
the States in the field of administrative management through training of per- 
sonnel in fiscal, budgetary, property management, and personnel procedures and 
the addition of two research assistants to analyze and evaluate the effectiveness 
of extension procedures and programs. In addition, the House reduction will not 
permit the Federal Extension Service to meet its share of the expenses of the 
Youth Fitness Council, of which the Department is a member. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
MARKETING RESEARCH AND AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATES 


(House hearings, part 2, pp. 807-912) 
(Senate hearings, pp. 245-268, 274-307) 


Appropriation, 1957 (adjusted) ....-_._-_.-___ ~~... a, Sp Ae ee 
NE ES” DOS. 1 sn innate meessvindtaiainncdl aveeeieiduntetieenhadh 15, 482, 500 
House allowance, 1958 ..-........---~ said ili Stee Shaciooianas Beieen Bila die Dilan 14, 041, 700 
I, SRCTIROLIOM.. .. .. 5... sich.t cuntsinenenn apes aeen=ep ib adlibeatlnnlaaandiinandt 1, 440, 800 
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(P. 8, line 9) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 8, line 9: Strike out “$14,041,700” and inesrt in lieu thereof “$14,299,200”, 
an increase of $257,500. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The proposed amendment would restore the House reduction of $257,500 for 
expanding and improving crop and livestock reporting services. 

The need for adequate basic facts on agriculture in the determination of the 
national agricultural policy and the administration of action programs of the 
Department is repeatedly stressed. Growers, dealers, handlers, processors and 
all who may be concerned with any phase of the food and fiber industries need 
these basic facts for planning and carrying out programs for orderly production, 
processing, and distribution of farm products. The crop and livestock estimates 
are universally used for the establishment of agricultural policy at the local, 
State and National levels. 

The House, in eliminating funds for further program development in the crop 
and livestock estimating work, will make it impossible to expand and improve this 
highly important service. The House action would negate the plan to assume 
full responsibility for collecting essential crop condition data in all States and to 
cooperate fully with the Weather Bureau in the preparation of the weekly 
weather-crop reports. The reports are the most popular releases issued on crop 
conditions between the Monthly Crop Reports, and receive a wide distribution 
and news coverage. They are used extensively as a source of information on the 
progress of crops between monthly reports. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the Department that Weather Bureau 
forms for the collection of crop condition data will not be approved beyond June 
30, 1957. They have requested further that the Department assume responsibility 
for the collection of all essential crop condition data and cooperate fully with the 
Weather Bureau in the preparation of the joint release at both State and Na- 
tional levels. 

The action of the House would eliminate the testing of alternative methods to 
obtain more precise and detailed data on prices received and paid by farmers. 
The House action would restrict this vital work to its current level, and the much 
needed pilot program of objective measurement of these data in approximately 
4 States could not be undertaken. The continuous increase in denendence on 
prices received and prices paid by farmers as economic indicators, for computing 
gross and net farm income, for computing parity prices as guides to program oper- 
ations—such as determining support levels for loan and purchase operations and 
activating marketing agreement programs—and for research, calls for more 
precise and detailed data than the current collection program can produce. 

The House reduction would also eliminate plans for assembling and maintain- 
ing up-to-date lists of commercial flock owners which are necessary to the devel- 
opment of reliable estimates of chicken numbers and egg production. The col- 
lection and maintenance of these basic data on shifting numbers and operations 
of poultry farms is so limited at present that the estimates of chicken numbers 
and egg production do not reflect the desired degree of coverage and accuracy. 
The extent of revisions in egg production estimates for the 1950—55 period, follow- 
ing the 1954 census, has emphasized the need for more accurate and current infor- 
mation, particularly on the trend toward large-scale operations. With more afe- 
quate coverage of the segment of the rapidly growing poultry industry it will 
be possible to provide more reliable statistics to enable producers, and the indus- 
try as a whole, to do a better job of planning production and marketing. 

The Department urgently recommends the restoration of $257,500 for this 
activity. 


EFFECTS OF REMAINDER OF HOUSF REDUCTION 





Marketing research and economic and statistical analyses are very important 
in light of current and continuing agricultural marketing problems evolving from 
the growing and expanding economy. Farmers, processors, handlers, merchants, 
consumers and the Government look to these programs for data and information 
necessary to evaluate current activities and to develop, adopt and operate new 
activities or programs. 

Funds and personne! for these programs are carefully scheduled and shifted to 
new projects or activities as old work is completed or otherwise terminated. 
Under the research work, both the program under the old work and proposals 
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for new work are carefully reviewed with research advisory committees. The 
extent of this type of shifting that can be done in fiscal year 1958 was considered 
in the development of the budget estimates. However, total needs for these ac- 
tivities are in excess of what can be met in this manner. 

In denying program increases for marketing research work, and economic situa- 
tion and outlook analyses, the House action would require the postponement of 
the carefully planned strengthening of these programs which are directed toward 
protecting and improving the economic position of farmers and consumers. 

The effect of the House reduction on the individual programs are as follows: 

Marketing research.—The cost of living index is now at an all-time high. The 
farmer is concerned because his share of the consumer’s dollar is at an extremely 
low level. The distributor and the processor are concerned with rising labor, 
transportation and materials costs and the housewife is alarmed at the size of 
her food bill. The marketing research program of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service has as its objective an organized attack on these problems. 

Marketing research seeks to and has been successful in many areas in reducing 
food and fiber distribution costs and in increasing the efficiency of handling farm 
products between the farmer and the consumer. It has also been effective in 
reducing waste and spoilage in the market place and in broadening outlets and 
markets for agricultural products. 

Progress in this area is dependent on a sustained attack on cost and efficiency 
problems in the many segments of the food distribution systems. Results are the 
outgrowth of work in many areas. Savings come in bits and pieces—often frac- 
tions of a cent. When these are added together the results are often spectacular. 
The success of the marketing research work since the passage of the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946 makes it highly desirable that this program be per- 
mitted orderly and sound growth. 

The action by the House in disallowing the increase of $1 million for marketing 
research will result in deferral of the following work : 

$245,000 for market development for (1) expanded research relating to new 
and existing products such as studies on the basic characteristics of the rice 
market ; the market potential for fats and oils as plasticizers; the effect of syn- 
thetic sources of nitrogen on the market for oilseed meals; and the market po- 
tentials for new and existing dairy products; (2) studies of consumer and indus- 
trial preferences for food and fiber products; (3) evaluation and measurement 
of alternative merchandising methods: and (4) studies on school lunch and 
related programs. 

$225,000 for market organization and costs for work on: (1) marketing 
margins, costs, and operating efficiency such as costs and efficiency in marketing 
dairy products; impact of the use of food trading stamps on buying and selling 
practices, costs, and prices, competitive effects of selling beef on the basis of 
Federal grades: improved accounting and cost-allocation procedures for poultry 
plants; (2) changes in market organizations and structures such as effect of 
the growing size and integration of marketing firms on prices and services at all 
levels of marketing: changes in dairy marketing practices and their effect on 
markets and prices for milk: practices employed in marketing refined sugar and 
their effect on prices and sales: and improved merchandising methods and prac- 
tices for farmer cooperatives and other farmer organizations; (3) adequacy 
of services relating to marketing such as development of long-range marketing 
outlook information ; economie analysis of present grades and standards; needs 
for market data by farmers in specialized areas: statistics for dried molasses 
feed products : development of improved methods for reporting egz and processed 
poultry receipts at terminal markets; and expansion of marketing information 
on costs and margins. 

350,000 for research to improve and evaluate product quality, including (1) 
the prevention and control of insects attacking agricultural products with 
special emphasis on insect contamination of processed fruits and vegetables: 
prevention of insect infestation of products during distribution: control of 
insects infesting farmers’ stock peanuts and stored tobacco ; and control of insects 
in transportation facilities; (2) prevention of spoilage and loss of product quality 
including improved conditioning and storage of grain: methods of cooling fruits 
and vegetables: protective services for fruits and vegetables: cold storage of 
seeds, plants, and plant materials: prevention of deterioration of fresh meats: 
sterilization of food by irradiation ; consumer packaging of farm products; post- 
harvest physiology of fruits and vegetables: and (3) quality evaluation and 
development of objective measurements of product quality for such items as 
basic quality evaluation studies for meat; development of quick methods for 
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measuring protein content of wheat; tests for quality of milk solids in dry milk; 
improved equipment for sampling, testing, or grading seeds ; wool quality studies: 
antemortem criteria for inspection of poultry; and studies of factors affecting 
seed quality. 

$180,000 for market transportation and facilities research for (1) improving 
marketing facilities design, work methods, and equipment such as planning of 
marketing facilities in specific localities; improved methods, equipment, and 
facilities for handling, storing, and marketing tobacco ; improved work methods, 
equipment, and design for fluid milk plants; methods of cooling fruits and 
vegetables; (2) transprtation costs and services and their effect on agriculture 
including a statistical time series on movements and revenue involved in truck- 
ing and studies on volume and nature of truck movements under the agricultural 
exemption; (8) transportation facilities, equipment and methods, and better 
shipping containers and packaging in such fields as packaging of fruits and 
nuts into consumer units: development of a more economical unit container for 
fluid milk: improved shipping containers for fruits and vegetables: protection 
of perishable foods in transit; improved design of rail cars and trucks for han- 
dling grain; improved motortruck and railroad methods and equipment for 
handling bulk shipments; and more efficient use of transportation services and 
facilities by farmers’ marketing agencies; and (4) improving wholesale and 
retail methods and facilities to increase efficiency in distributing food through 
institutional outlets; and improve management practices, handling methods, and 
facilities for small goods stores. 

Economic and statistical analysis.—In view of the dynamic character of pres- 
ent-day agriculture, it is essential to accomplish survey work each year so that 
the impact of changes in agriculture can be measured concurrently. Rapid 
changes in farm technology and living standards and the introduction of new 
farm programs make it increasingly important that farm income and production 
expense information be kept as current as possible. Farmers, processors, and 
dealers find reliable information regarding the demand-supply-price outlook a 
vitally important factor in making production and marketing decisions. Re- 
quests for information of this kind continue to increase. 

The House action in disallowing $183,300 for economic and statistical analysis 
will affect this work as follows: 


(a) $26,000 for improving coverage of outlook and situation analysis and for 
basic research on factors affecting prices, supplies and utilization of farm 
products.—Increasing emphasis is being placed on the improvement and expan- 
sion of outlook work, and on statistical studies of demand and supply for agri- 
cultural products, involving the application of improved statistical techniques. 
Statistical research in the field of supply-price relationships has the direct effect 
of strengthening the outlook work and also increases the general understanding 
of the economic factors affecting farm prices through the dissemination of re- 
search results in both technical and popular bulletins. The action of the House 
would curtail plans for improving coverage of outlook and situation analyses for 
basic research on factors affecting prices, supplies, and utilization of farm 
products. 

(b) $157,300 for regular collection of data on farm income and production 
expenses.—Changes in farm technology and living standards continue to occur 
at a rapid rate. Furthermore, introduction of new farm programs, or changes 
in existing programs, can have a substantial effect on production and living pat- 
terns. These factors make it essential that information on farm income and 
production expenses be provided on a current basis in order that producers and 
producer organizations, administrators, and legislators will know what effect 
these changes have on farmers’ costs and expenditure patterns as well as on 
trends in income by economic class of farm. The House action limits the urgently 
needed experimental work required to test methods for collecting these vital data 
on a regular and current basis. 
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AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
MARKETING SERVICES 


(House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 768-770, 828, 829, 832-835, 912-952; pt. 5, pp. 125- 
129, 208-214) 


(Senate hearings, pp. 245-268, 274-307) 


Appropriation, 1957 
Budget estimate, 1958 
House allowance, 1958 
House reduction 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Page 8, line 22: Strike out “$14,274,900” and insert in lieu thereof “$14,452,900”, 
an increase of $178,000. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The requested amendment would restore $178,000 of the House reduction. This 
is the increase recommended in the Budget for enforcement of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 

An increasing volume of livestock is being marketed at the many unposted, 
unsupervised auction markets. This has made it impossible to adequately 
administer the law. As of June 30, 1956, there were 352 stockyards posted 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act. This is approximately 46 percent of the 
yards in the country known to be eligible for posting. With the increased 
appropriation provided in 1957, it is expected that approximately 100 additional 
yards will be posted during the current fiscal year. This will bring the total 
number of yards posted to 452, or 70.6 percent of those eligible. 

With the increase requested for 1958 it would be possible to post about 150 
additional yards and bring the total number of posted yards to approximately 
602, or 94 percent of the eligible yards. It would permit also improved super- 
vision over public livestock markets to assure producers the protection intended 
by the act. The investigative program pertaining to buying and selling prac- 
tices would be accelerated. Findings in these investigations would be analyzed 
to determine the effect of current marketing practices on prices received by 
livestock producers and prices paid by consumers of meat and meat food products. 

The Department strongly urges restoration of $178,000 for this work. 


EFFECTS OF REMAINDER OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The services carried on under this appropriation, developed over the last 40 
years, have become an integral and essential part of the agricultural marketing 
process. Producers, handlers, and dealers in agricultural commodities depend 
upon : 

Market news reports for timely and unbiased market information on which 
to base marketing decisions. 

Inspection and grading of commodities according to uniform standards of 
quality which are understood nationwide. 

Regulatory activities to provide protection from financial loss resulting 
from improper, fraudulent, and deceptive marketing practices. 

Assistance in transportation rates and services through departmental 
representation in formal cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and other regulatory bodies and in informal negotiations with carriers. 

Leadership and assistance in matched-fund service projects performed by 
States to adapt marketing services and to put into use at the local level 
results of marketing research. 

These time-tested services combine to make the complex job of marketing and 
distributing the farmers’ produce more efficient and orderly. 
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To continue to be effective, these programs must grow with the needs and be 
adapted to constant changes in the marketing patterns. Over the past few 
years, improvement and expansion have been made in some activities. However, 
needs and demands for these services are far in excess of those being provided, 
Although continuous efforts are made to streamline and economize, most of such 
savings are required to largely offset rising costs. Under the allowance in 
the House bill, the programs will be limited essentially to the 1957 level and 
the proposed improvement or extension of these highly needed services will be 
postponed. 

The effect on individual programs follows: 

Market news service.—In recent years the trend has been toward marketing 
agricultural commodities at country points, processing plants and auction mar. 
kets rather than at terminal markets. Although the important terminal markets 
are being reported for all major commodities, these reports alone are inadequate 
as the direct marketing method has grown. Similarly reports of only rail ship- 
ments of fresh fruits and vegetables are inadequate as this method of trans- 
portation has been rapidly giving way to trucks over the past several years. 

To be effective, today’s market news must be provided today. The effectiveness 
of all commodity services in this Federal-State cooperative program depends upon 
a nationwide system of leased teletype wire and technical assistance to cooperat- 
ing States as well as training of relief reporters and supervision of the widely 
scattered one-man field stations. These essential supporting activities have not 
kept pace with the expansion over the years in specific reporting points. 

The House reduction will make impossible in 1958 the planned extension of 
coverage and continuance of this modernization of the service to meet today’s 
marketing needs. Specifically, the following budget proposals totaling $292,000 
would be eliminated : 


(a) $27,550 to expand and improve the service on dairy and poultry 
products. 


(b) $104,765 to further expand coverage of truck movement of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

(c) $30,500 to provide for more rapid transmission of market data among 
the various market news offices; to relieve the Southern circuit during 
seasonal peak periods; and to provide for relief teletype operators. 

(d) $22,000 to place on a permanent service basis the service on direct hog 
marketings now being furnished as a pilot study at Muncie, Ind. 

(e) $10,400 to expand market news services for 2 seasonal market news 
offices to report air-cured and fire-cured tobacco produced in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and burley, type 31, tobaccos produced in North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia. 

(f) $96,785 to provide for more adequate technical service to States, relief 
reporters to assure continuous service at all times, and to strengthen overall 
supervision of the program. 

Inspection, grading, classing, and standardization.—Many quality standards 
are outdated and development of improved inspection techniques and methods 
is lagging far behind needs. Dairy products require new and revised standards 
for new products. There is need for improving procedures for the inspection of 
fresh fruits and vegetables and for expanding work on standards for processed 
products. States are in need of technical assistance in their grading programs 
for live animals. House reductions totaling $53,500 for these items will require 
postponement of this needed work. 

Further, under the House bill, the inspection service at 4 tobacco auction 
markets designated last year will have to continue to be financed from advances 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation at an estimated cost of $42,100. Also, it 
will be necessary for inspectors and graders to continue to provide at their own 
expense washable garments which they are required to wear to keep the food 
products from being contaminated during the inspection process. The budget 
estimate included $137.000 for this purpose. 

The need under the Grain Standards Act for strengthened supervision of grain 
inspection and for prompt handling of appeal inspections remains acute. No 
improvement can be made under the House bill. Also, it will not be possible 
to extend the program of detecting and correcting malpractices by grain samplers 
and handlers as provided for in the amendment to the Grain Standards Act by 
Public Law 861 enacted at the last session of Congress. An inerease of $92.500 
was proposed for this work. 

Regulatory activities —For many vears the Department has not been able to 
fully discharge the responsibilities imposed on it under the several marketing 
regulatory laws. Increasing quantities of agricultural seed being imported into 
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the United States, additional requests of warehousemen for Federal licensing 
of additional warehouse space, and an increasing volume of livestock being mar- 
keted at the many unposted, unsupervised auction markets have added sub- 
stantially to the problem of adequately administering these laws. 

As a result of the House action in disallowing the increase of $48,050 for ad- 
ministration of the Federal Seed Act, delays in the required testing of seed 
before entry into the United States will continue to occur. 

The Department, through the administration of the United States Warehouse 
Act, serves and safeguards the interests of thousands of producers and others. 
Adequate supervision of licensed facilities by the Department results in cor- 
rection of improper practices and methods of operation before they can become 
serious and jeopardize the interest of depositors, creditors, indemnity companies 
and other affected parties. An increase of $52,150 was requested for 1958 to 
permit the attainment of an average of about 2 examinations per warehouse per 
year, an increase from the 1.8 inspections expected in 1957. Past experience 
indicates that 2 examinations are the minimum which should be made to assure 
fulfillment of the objectives of the act. 

Administration and coordination of State payments.—Federal funds available 
for payment to the States for carrying on matched-fund marketing service proj- 
ects have doubled in the past 3 years while funds for administration of the pro- 
gram have remained about the same. Thirty-eight States and 3 Territories are 
now participating in the program. The House reduction of $15,800 will elimi- 
nate the proposed expansion in 1958 of the technical assistance to the States, 
which is repeatedly requested, to assist them in improving their programs and 
to bring them research results and the experience of other States. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


PAYMENTS TO STATES, TERRITORIES, AND POSSESSIONS 


( House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 952-971) 
(Senate hearings, p. 268) 
Appropriations, 1957_~~- 
Budget estimate, 1958______-___ 
House allowance, 1958__- 
House reduction 


(p. 9, line 12) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


No amendment requested. 
HOUSE REPORT (p. 17) 


“Payments to States, Territories, and Possessions.—The 1957 appropriation of 
$1,160,000 is recommended for the coming fiscal year, * * * The committee be- 
lieves that the amount provided will be adequate to match State funds available 
for this purpose during the coming fiscal year.” 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The House action would limit, to the 1957 level, the assistance the Federal 
Government can give to the States in the needed expansion of their marketing 
service programs. In 1957 the funds available to the Department did not permit 
the matching of many marketing service projects offered by the States which in 
every way merited Federal support and encouragement. 

Many State legislatures have already appropriated substantial increases for 
this work. They recognize the accomplishments of this marketing service work 
and particularly present need for increased work due to current surplus situa- 
tions and lowered farm income. This work is aimed at getting into use in the 
marketing of farm products, improved methods and practices developed in the 
marketing research program and to furnish special basic data on a local or area 
basis. The budget estimates proposed the minimum needed in 1958 to match 
only the most urgent projects. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 1456-1532) 


(Senate hearings, pp. 317-342) 





Ee AGE 22 oe ho 8 eee eee cece $3, 750, 000 
TEE, SOC ee eee den eee anan ne 4, 388, 500 
House allowance, 1958 


as iced cele eden AAAS aR meee escalate cee aain ree atone 3, 902, 300 
eee) Pecans Ae eS SES ee i ne ee eee 481, 200 






(P. 10, line 3) 
AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Page 10, line 3: Strike out $3,902,300” and insert in lieu thereof “$4,132,300”, 
an increase of $230,000. 

Page 10, line 8: After the word “basis” insert the following: ": Provided 
further, That provisions of the Act of August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 890-892), and 
provisions of a similar nature in appropriation acts of the Department of State 
for the current and subsequent fiscal years which facilitate the work of the 
Foreign Service shall be applicable to funds available to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service.” 

HOUSE REPORT (P. 18) 


“The committee has approved budget language which would continue avail- 
able for agricultural attachés certain authorities of the State Department which 
were codified into basic legislation last year. In this connection, it has come 
to the committee’s attention that salaries and other emoluments of many of the 
agricultural attachés are not comparable with those of other Foreign Service 
employees. Also, the committee has also been informed that the agricultural 
attachés do not enjoy the same status as other attachés in some areas. The 
committee deplores this situation and urges officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the State Department to correct this condition. The agricultural 
interests of the United States cannot be represented properly if the agricultural 
attachés are not given equal support and status at each foreign post. It is 
requested that this committee be kept advised of developments in this matter.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The first amendment requested would restore $157,000 for home leave costs of 
attachés in 1958 and provide $73,000 for strengthening of the attaché program. 

Home leave transportation and incidental costs—Under the Department’s 
policy, all United States personnel are entitled to home leave after 2 years of 
service abroad; 45 attachés and 23 secretaries reached their posts in the fiscal 
year 1956. Most of these employees will take home leave in 1958. There will 
also be a number of transfers between posts where home leave will be taken at 
the time the transfer is made. It is also the policy to provide for a moderate 
rotation of employees between the foreign posts and Washington. For those 
involved in such rotation, there is the transportation cost one-way out and one- 
way back for the employees, their dependents, and household effects. 

This item is the result of the increase in attaché staff at overseas posts effected 
2 years ago after the enactment of Public Law 690. If the increase of $157,000 
is not granted, the home leave costs which will be due in 1958 will have to be 
absorbed by closing posts or reducing representation at existing posts. A 
reduction of about 11 percent in the field staff would be required and the Service 
would fall short of maintaining the 1957 level of operations in its efforts to move 
agricultural commodities to foreign markets. 

Strengthening of attaché program.—The budget estimate proposed $324,200 
for strengthening the attaché program by opening new attaché posts and ex- 
panding established posts. Experience gained during fiscal year 1956 indicates 
clearly the need for intensifying agricultural representation in several selected 
areas in order to keep abreast of rapidly expanding foreign agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing developments as well as anticipated opportunities for 
further United States participation in international trade. The need for some 
new posts is particularly apparent in certain areas which are now being covered 
by attachés stationed in other countries. 
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The growing importance, as well as new developments in Europe, Africa, and 
the Near East in relation to American agriculture, requires more adequate 
staffing in a number of posts. The expansion in the production of competitive 
crops, increased market competition, and the need for further exploration of 
market opportunities point up the need for further strengthening of staffs of 
agriculture attachés in these critical areas. 

Restoration of $73,000 will permit some strengthening of the attaché program 
where the need is determined to be the greatest. 

The Department strongly urges that $230,000 be restored for the agricultural 
attaché service. 

The second amendment would restore a proviso deleted by the House which 
would provide to employees of the Foreign Agricultural Service the same admin- 
istrative authorities which facilitate the work of the Foreign Service of the State 
Department. 

Section 605 of the Agricultural Act of 1954 (under which the agricultural at- 
taché service in this Department was authorized) continued the applicability to 
this activity of various provisions in annual appropriation acts of the State De- 
partment facilitating the work of the Foreign Service, subject to rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the President or his designee. Under Public Law 885, 84th 
Congress, such provisions were enacted into permanent law for the State Depart- 
ment. As a result these authorities are not expected to be continued in the State 
Department appropriation acts in the future. Therefore, the proposed revision 
of section 605 is recommended in order to continue beyond June 1957 the avail- 
ability of these provisions to the Foreign Agricultural Service. This section 
would make available to the Foreign Agricultural Service the authorities con- 
tained in Public Law 885, and subsequent amendments thereto, and in State 
Department appropriation acts, which facilitate the work of the Foreign Service. 
Such authorities presently available to the Foreign Agricultural Service are as 
follows : 

(a) The cost of transporting to and from a place of storage and the cost of 
storing the furniture and household and personal effects of an employee who is 
assigned to a post at which he is unable to use his furniture and effects. 

(b) Printing and binding outside the continental limits of the United States 
without regard to section 11 of the act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111). 

(c) Services as authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U.S. C. 55a). 

(d) Insurance of official motor vehicles in foreign countries when required 
by law of such countries. 

(e) Dues for library membership in organizations which issue publications 
tomembers only, or to members at a lower price than to others. 

(f) Employment of aliens, by contract, for service abroad. 

(g) Ice and drinking water for use abroad. 

(h) Radio communications. 

(i) Procurement by contract or otherwise, of services, supplies, and facilities 
as follows: (1) Translating, (2) analysis and tabulation of technical informa- 
tion, (8) preparation of special maps, globes, and geographic aids, (4) main- 
tenance, improvement, and repair of diplomatic and consular properties in foreign 
countries held under leaseholds of less than 10 years, and fuel and utilities for 
such properties, and (5) rental or lease for periods less than 10 years of offices, 
buildings, grounds, and living quarters for which payments may be made in 
advance. 

(j) Payment of tort claims in the manner authorized in the first paragraph of 
section 2672, as amended, of title 28 of the United States Code when such claims 
arise in foreign countries. 

(k) Contracts entered into in foreign countries involving expenditures shall 
not be subject to section 3741 of the Revised Statutes (41 U.S. C. 22). 

(l) Provision that appropriations available for expenses in connection with 
travel of personnel outside the continental United States, including travel of 
dependents and transportation of personal effects, household goods, or auto- 
mobiles of such personnel, shall be available for such expenses when any part 
of such travel or transportation begins in the current fiscal year pursuant to 
travel orders issued in that year notwithstanding the fact that such travel or 
transportation may not be completed during the current fiscal year. 

(m) Authorization for the use of Government-owned vehicles in foreign coun- 
tries for transportation of United States Government employees from their resi- 
dence to the office and return when public transportation facilities are unsafe or 
are not available. 
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The employees of the Foreign Agricultural Service live and work with Foreign 
Service personnel of the Department of State. It is highly desirable that com. 
parable allowances and benefits be available to them. The embassy staff fur. 
nishes administrative services for the agricultural attachés making it almost nee. 
essary that equivalent authorities be available to the Department of Agriculture 
as is available to the Department of State in order that these administrative 
services can be performed for us on a reimbursable basis. 

The Department urgently requests restoration of the proviso deleted by the 
House. 

EFFECTS OF REMAINDER OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The remaining $251,200 disallowed by the House will not permit the full ex- 
pansion and strengthening of the attaché program provided in the budget esti- 
mate. This increase was proposed to provide market development and reporting 
services in areas not now covered, or inadequately covered, to meet the needs of 
United States agriculture. Generally, these are areas of currently expanding 


agricultural economies or areas where there appear to be opportunities to expand ~ 


markets for United States farm products. Under the House action, most of the 
strengthening of the attaché program planned for 1958 will be deferred. 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 
(House hearings, p. 4, pp. 1901-1902, 1956-1978) 


(Senate hearings, p. 689, 729) 


Mpreertatiem, Tot ' (Gajestesy oo 8) nes $40, 963, 000 
I a cn a ig al ciel 43, 000, 000 
House allowance, 1958_______________ a a ae eld et ea 40, 715, 000 
IIT = DUP Sone en er ee a oe 2, 285, 000 


(P. 10, line 24) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 10, line 24, strike out “$40,715,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$43,000,- 
000”, an increase of $2,285,000. 


HOUSE REPORT (P. 19) 


“An appropriation of $40,715,000 is included in the bill for the fiscal year 1958, 
a decrease of $248,000 below the 1957 appropriation and a reduction of $2,285,000 
in the budget estimate. The amount approved includes an additional $291,000 to 
meet mandatory retirement fund contributions, offset by an estimated savings 
due to the fact that certain operations can be done concurrently for this program 
and for the soil-bank programs. 

“Last year, funds were provided to initiate a 3-year plan to increase salaries of 
county office employees to a level equal to that of Federal and private employees 
doing comparable work. In view of the need for economy this year, and in view 
of the decision of the committee to hold all appropriations at the 1957 level, 
additional funds are not included to continue the program during the coming 
fiscal year. The committee recognizes the value of this program, however, and 
recommends that it be continued during the next year within funds available. A 
revision in present methods of administering acreage controls should make this 
possible.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


In respouse to a request made by the Department in the fiscal year 1957 budget, 
the Congress approved a plan for a 3-year schedule to increase the rates of pay 
for county committee employees to a level at least reasonably commensurate with 
their responsibilities and comparable to and competitive with those paid by Fed- 
eral agencies or by private employers in the same area. The purpose of the plan 
is to improve over a 3-year period the efficiency of county office operations by 
providing the means with which they may employ and retain better qualified per- 
sonnel. 
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Because of the disparity between wages paid by ASC county committees and 
Federal agencies and private concerns for comparable work in the same area, 
it has been difficult to recruit competent personnel or to retain them when better 
pay for perhaps less arduous duties becomes available in the immediate vicinity. 
It is estimated that the annual turnover in ASC county offices averages about 15 
to 20 percent which precludes attaining maximum efficiency of program opera- 
tions. 

The key to the effectiveness of this pay increase plan is the higher qualification 
standards required and the application of these standards to each county in a 
manner which recognizes the relative difficulty of the program workload in each 
county to that in other counties. Each county has been classified as to relative 
workload difficulty and appropriate qualification standards and pay scales have 
been formulated for the office manager’s position and the positions of other 
office employees. 

Similar determinations are being made for field employees of the county offices. 
Not all of the employees to fill the office positions have been selected, and many of 
the placements in the reclassified positions occurred late in the fiscal year 1957. 
If it is not possible because of limited funds to do the necessary program work 
and pay the higher salary scales for all office employees in the fiscal year 1958, 
a good part of the benefits anticipated from the plan will be lost. 

Employees eligible for positions at the higher pay scales and under the higher 
qualification standards would seek other employment unless the pay adjust- 
ments were effective in the fiscal year 1958. Also in the counties where em- 
ployees have not qualified for the newly classified positions, inability to place 
people in the new positions when they do qualify would create dissatisfaction 
and low morale. Further, it may not be possible in the fiscal year 1958 to give 
field employees the pay adjustments to which they would logically feel entitled if 
their qualifications met the new standards. 

Absorption of the cost of the second year of this plan would have direct and 
undesirable effects on the acreage allotment and marketing quota programs. 
Although the full effect of the soil-bank program on performance checking costs 
has not yet been felt, it is believed that the functions performed in connection 
with acreage allotment and marketing quota programs have been streamlined to 
the extent possible. Absorption of pay costs for the salary increases could nec- 
essitate curtailing certain activities necessary to sound administration, or re- 
ducing actual checking or measurement of corn allotment farms. Marketing 
quotas are in effect on all basic commodities except corn so that all farms must 
be checked or measured to determine compliance with acreage allotments since 
only the production from the allotted acreage may be marketed without penalty. 
Compliance with acreage allotments when quotas are not in effect is not man- 
datory (although compliance is a condition of eligibility for price support) and 
the fiscal year 1958 estimate assumes performance checking of approximately 65 
percent of corn allotment farms, and estimating acreage for about 35 percent of 
the farms. If actual checking of corn allotment farms has to be reduced, a 
greater percentage would have to be estimated, resulting in dissatisfaction among 
producers, increased appeals and decreased effectiveness of production controls 
generally. 

In view of the above, providing for the salary increases within the amount 
included in the House bill would seriously impair the effective administration of 
the acreage allotments and marketing quotas at the county level. 

The Department strongly urges restoration of the House reduction of $2,285,000. 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
SuGar Act PROGRAM 


(House Hearings, Part 4, pp. 1979-1990) 
(Senate Hearings, pp. 694, 728-730) 
OINTINNOOG: TOG 8 sinc SS dc swe eene Semen ete: $67, 600, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958____ : 72, 200, 000 


House allowance, 1958___- 17, 662, 500 
House reduction__ , 587, 500 


91653—57——67 
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(P. 11, line 6) 





AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 11, line 6: Strike out “$67,662,500” and insert in lieu thereof “$72,200,000”, 
an increase of $4,537,500. 
















HOUSE REPORT 





{P,. 10) 


“The committee recommends the sum of $67,662,500 for 1958, an increase of 
$62,500 over 1957, and a decrease of $4,537,500 in the budget estimate. The addi- 
tional $62,500 covers the mandatory retirement fund contribution in fiscal year 
1958.” 

JUSTIFICATION 





The 1958 budget requested an increase for mandatory payments to producers 
of $4,537,500 over the appropriation for the fiscal year 1957. This increase is 
brought about primarily by increased production in domestic areas resulting 
from the growth of the United States market. It was estimated that the 1957 
sugar crop production would be 5,140,000 tons compared with estimated produc- 
tion of 4,798,000 from the 1956 crop, or an increase of 342,000 tons, as shown 
below by areas: 





Tons | Amount 





Continental beet area___. REIS SIETT sab PUL ee wu | +150, 000 +$2, 479, 935 
Continental cane area..__...____.____- dp eld telnennt cath <b6880~ +90, 000 +1, 238, 490 


Offshore cane area eee +102, 000 +819, 075 









devon ann cddtcme dnwnceecaseeeebsslLtIAn Sul aL J +342, 000 1 +-4, 537, 500 





‘If the latest estimates of sugar production are accurate, it appears that total 1956 and 1957 sugar crop 
production for all domestic areas will exceed the production upon which the 1958 budget is predicated by 
approximately 111,400 tons. This will result in an additional payment to sugar producers of about 
$1,500,000, thereby further increasing the suspension of payments in the continental beet area. 











The House action in eliminating this increase will necessitate the deferral 
of payments to producers in the continental beet area amounting to $4,354,584 
until the appropriation for the fiscal year 1959 is approved, in addition to the 
deferral of $17,255,834 in payments to Puerto Rican producers. Deferral of pay- 
ments of this magnitude in the domestic sugar-beet area presents a grave prob- 
lem, due to the fact that some farmers who make applications for sugar payments 
without delay will receive payments, whereas others in the same area, filing ap- 
plications a little later, would have to be advised that no funds were available 
and that their payments must await fiscal year 1959 appropriation. This situa- 
tion would result in placing the payments to producers on a first-come-first-served 
basis. Deferral of payments to beet farmers in any domestic area, other than 
Puerto Rico, is unprecedented and the deferral of payments for a number of 
months beyond the planting of the subsequent crop could tend to undermine 
the confidence of the industry that the Government will carry out its commit- 
ments promptly. It is believed that the amount of any payment deferral should 
be i1imited to the amount of Puerto Rican crop payments, as contemplated in the 
budget estimate, to avoid failure of the United States to meet obligations in other 
areas. 

The Department recommends that the Senate restore the budgt estimate for 
this item. 
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FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 
OPERATING AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 3; pp. 1086-1165) 
(Senate hearings, pp. 355-380) 


Adminis- 
trative 
expenses 
Appropria- payable 
tion from 
premium 
income 





Budget estimate, 1958_......._- , 300, 
House allowance, 1958 , 376, 8, 376, 700 
House reduction ‘ 923, 300 


Appropriation, 1957___._........-_- ‘ Lox. y | $8, 210, 000 
7 , 000 





(P. 11, line 11) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
No amendment requested. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The House action in reducing the 1958 budget estimate by $923,300, eliminates 
any expansion of the crop insurance program for the 1958 crop year beyond the 
scope of operations, both in number of counties and contracts, planned for 1957. 

Congress amended the Federal Crop Insurance Act in 1953 to provide for the 
expansion of the crop insurance program in not to exceed an additional 100 coun- 
ties per year. Expansion of the program provides experience in the insuring of 
additional crops and also provides a broader actuarial basis, which is necessary 
in insurance operations to adequately reflect the degree of risk involved in this 
type of operation. In addition, a large percentage of the Corporation’s insurance 
coverage is in the major wheat areas. The only way this concentration of risk 
can be offset is to increase participation in other areas and crops. 

More specifically, the reduction would affect the program as follows: 

1. Underwriting and actuarial analysis —The reduction of $45,600 in this 
activity would eliminate the planned expansion into 50 additional counties in 
1958 because the additional employees necessary to establish coverages and rates 
could not be employed. In addition, the provision for the special study of under- 
writing experience for the purpose of refining underwriting policies, including 
an analysis of new farming practices and their effect on production would have 
to be abandoned. 

2. Contract sales and servicing.—The reduction of $826,100 in this activity 
would eliminate the following: 

(a) Approximately $445,000 for the planned increase in contract workload 
budgeted for 1958, which it is estimated would result in an increase in premium 
income of $2,800,000. Participation would have to be limited to the 1957 bud- 
geted workload of 410,000 contracts. The $445,000 represents the funds necessary 
for agents’ commissions and additional clerical help at the State and branch 
office levels to handle the increased workload. 

(b) Approximately $225,000 for the proposed increase in agents’ commission 
rates on new sales. The 1958 budget estimate provided for an increase of agents’ 
commissions on new sales from $4 plus 10 percent of the premium to $4 plus 12% 
percent. The increased commission rate is deemed necessary to obtain and keep 
capable and qualified agents in counties where difficulty has been encountered 
because of the low potential earnings under existing rates. Experience has indi- 
eated that the Corporation cannot operate in these counties within the funds 
provided under current commission schedules 

Even with the proposed increase in rates for agents’ commissions, the Corpora- 
tion’s commission rates are considerably below those paid by private insurance 
companies in other fields of insurance. At the same time, crop insurance agents 
must perform more duties than are required of private company agents. Crop 
insurance agents must sell the insurance, obtain the acreage report, and collect 
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the premium before they earn the commission. In addition, they are required 
to maintain an office and be available to the insureds at all reasonable times to 
discuss and process the submission of loss claims and other documents necessary 
to the administration of the program at the county level. 

(c) Approximately $156,000 for the planned expansion of the training program 
for new agents, and additional services deemed necessary to adequately admin- 
ister the program at the county level. 

8. Crop inspections and loss adjustments.—The reduction of $51,600 would 
eliminate the funds included in the 1958 budget for the improvement of loss ad- 
justment work through more thorough training of adjusters. High quality per- 
formance in this phase of the work not only assures better service to the farmer, 
but also more adequately protects the Corporation’s capital funds. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 1380-1429) 
(Senate hearings, pp. 381-446) 







SO I cance ceaseless biel ance ric snes Sada cena $8, 600, 000 
Bedect eutmate, 1006 qc par neseonnwsqsnneae + ences 9, 629, 000 
STI SOE. FO sk ernie eenn nud dedeeneedtia 9, 030, 950 
ea i al cel aaa ab ead a aasdsaiaaoniiaii 598, 050 




































(P. 12, line 14) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


No amendment requested. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The House action eliminates requested increases of $91,105 for administration 
of the rural electrification program and $506,945 for administration of the rural 
telephone program. 

Blectrification.—The reduction of $91,105 for the electrification program will 
limit the amount of essential work that can be carried out with borrowers and 
the Atomic Energy Commission in order that farmers and other rural people may 
obtain maximum benefit from electric power developments in the nuclear energy 
field. To the maximum extent possible this work has been carried on by diverting 
personnel from other essential activities. The workload of these other activities— 
such as the electric loans and construction work—has continued at a much higher 
level than was anticipated. With more than a 50-percent reduction in the electri- 
fication staff during the past several years, attention can be given to only the 
highest priority activities vital to the continued operation of the program. The 
increase requested is to provide for the additional workload resulting from 
nuclear power activities. 

Telephone.—The reduction of $506,945 in the telephone program restricts essen- 
tial work that must be carried out as the result of loans that have already been 
made during the past several years. The budget proposed an increase of $266,100 
to bring the construction phase of the program up to the annual loan level so that 
farmers and other rural people will receive the benefits of rural telephone loans 
without undue delays. At the start of fiscal year 1956 the cumulative loans not yet 
advanced for construction provided for about 112,000 miles of line to provide 
new or improved service to about 368,000 rural subscribers. By the beginning of 
fiscal year 1958, unadvanced loan funds will provide for about 146,000 miles of 
line to provide new or improved service to about 553,000 rural customers. This 
substantial increase in construction activities is inevitable if the objectives of the 
loans are to be accomplished within a reasonable time after the loans are ap- 
proved. 

Of the total budget increase, $240,845 was proposed to protect the security of 
the Government’s loans as construction progresses and as the number of bor- 
rowers with operating systems increase. There will be about 700 borrowers by 
1958 compared to about 585 in 1957. The number of borrowers that will have all 
or part of their systems cut over will increase from about 340 in fiscal year 1957 
to about 450 for fiscal year 1958. 
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Helping borrowers to get their systems on a sound operating and financial basis 
is essential to the security and repayment of the Government’s loans. Some tele- 
phone borrowers have not had experience in the management and technical opera- 
tion of modern telephone systems. It is essential that their management be prop- 
erly established as soon as they begin operations of their new facilities. These 
needs have to be met promptly for the protection of the Government’s loan. If 
necessary attention is delayed it is likely to take many times the expenditure of 
Government funds than might otherwise be required to correct the situation and 
in some cases may result in loss of loan funds to the Government. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 
LoaN AUTHORIZATION 


(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 1166-1287) 
(Senate hearings, pp. 446-478) 


Borrowing authorization, 1957_.._..__.__.--__.-._—--=-.—-------~- * $659, 500, 000 
Borrowing authorization, 1957 pending in the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill, 1957 (farm ownership loans) -~------------- 26, 000, 000 
BRE gS Rie ae ar Rs emcee ar ltt Sem Nt 235, 500, 000 
PNY TE TRUYORIRICND, © SIN a ciceirenserivkien enittbintaacpasteniclasieatn eepiatatiiae ns tent eta hdl teen 209, 500, 000 
House reduction (farm ownership loans) .--.----------------- 26, 000, 000 


1Includes $450 million authorization for farm housing loans during the years 1957 
through 1961 provided in Public Law 1020, approved Aug. 7, 1956. 


(P. 18, lines 24 and 25) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
No amendment requested. 


HOUSE REPORT (P. 21) 


“The committee has reduced the budget request for farm ownership loans to 
$24 million, the same level as authorized for 1957. It feels that the Department 
has a moral obligation to protect the interests of borrowers as well a's the interests 
of the Government. Recognition must be given to the fact that these loans are 
made on a long-term basis and can be disastrous to the family farmer if the 
current market value of his farm is out of line with its earning capacity. 

The present cost-price relationship makes it difficult for family farmers who 
have no debt to meet their operation obligations. The additional burden of a 
debt repayment creates an even more difficult situation, Evidence presented 
to the committee shows that only three States have a land price index figure 
below the 1920 level. The high land values during the early 1920’s contributed 
greatly to the farm difficulties during the great depression which followed when 
the earning capacity of farms declined seriously.” 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The House report indicates that the reduction of $26 million for farm owner- 
ship loans is related to the current market value of farms as compared to farm 
ownership loans being made and secured by farm property. Except in connec- 
tion with a special and limited group of applicants and farms, the statute pro- 
vides that each farm ownership loan be made on the basis of the long-term earn- 
ing capacity value of the farm, not the current market value. This provision 
insures that farmers receiving farm ownership loans will not be incurring in- 
debtedness which in itself would be beyond the earning capacity of the farm. 
Actually, a large part of the increase of $26 million is needed to make long- 
term loans to some owner-operators unable to meet the terms of their existing 
short-term indebtedness. 

The authority to make farm ownership loans solely for refinancing existing in- 
debtedness was first authorized in Public Law 878, approved August 1, 1956. 
This authority which expires on June 30, 1959, is specifically designed to assist 
present farm owners in retaining their farms. Many farm owners have short- 
term indebtedness with terms not realistically geared to the current annual earn- 
ing capacity of the farm. Often such farm owners can successfully work out 
their difficulties if given an opportunity to consolidate their indebtedness and 
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extend the repayments over a longer period of time, thus reducing the annual 
payments to amounts more in keeping with their current ability to repay. 

Because of the current difficulty encountered in interesting private lenders 
in the insured farm ownership loan program, it will not be possible to substan- 
tially implement the new statutory authority without additional direct loan 
funds. 

Only a small number of the loans are being made to applicants desiring to pur- 
chase farms. Most of the current loaning is related to the need for more ef- 
ficient operations requiring enlargement or development of the farm. 

The House reduced from $5 million to $2,500,000 the amount of farm ownership 
loan funds which can be distributed to States and Territories, for loans in recla- 
mation projects and to entrymen on unpatented public lands, without regard 
to the statutory distribution formula, based on farm population and prevalence 
of tenancy. 

In only 1 year since this special distribution authority became available have 
loans substantially exceeded $2,500,000. In 1954 funds for loans totaling 
$3,175.000 were distributed to States under this authority. The estimate for 1957 
is $4 million including funds now available and those contained in the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill, 1957. New reclamation project units are being 
opened up for development each year and there continues to be a large number of 
undeveloped units previously opened up for settlement. Most of the new entry- 
men and other applicants on reclamation projects require substantial loan ad- 
vanees to develop their units. Except by special statutory authority applicable 
to loans under title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, entrymen are not 
able to provide real-estate security for loans. For this reason and the high risk 
generally attributed to loans on newly developed reclamation projects, the 
Farmers’ Home Administration is the principal source of credit. If new farm 
units are opened up in accordance with present schedules the reduced authority of 
$2,500,000 probably would not be adequate to take care of the need and demand 
for farm ownership loans in 1958 in reclamation projects and from entrymen on 
unpatented public land. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 1166-1287) 


(Senate hearings, p. 450) 


Appropriation, 1957 - __ $27, 750, 000 
Budget estimates, 1958_________- : : carat 30, 000, 000 
House allowance, 1958._ Be i 29, O89, 500 
House reduction__- : 910, 500 


(P. 14, line 16) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


No amendment requested. 
EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The reduction of $910,500 represents the increase proposed in the budget for 
handling the added workload in connection with farm housing loans in 1958, This 
program was inactive during the fiscal year 1955 and until May of the fiscal year 
1956, at which time a supplemental borrowing authorization of $5 million became 
available for 1956. Public Law 1020, approved August 7, 1956, provided a borrow- 
ing authorization of $450 million for farm housing loans during the fiscal years 
1957 through 1961. 

It is estimated that a total of 7,160 new and 590 subsequent farm housing loans 
will be made in 1958 totaling $50 million. The current estimate of farm housing 
loans in 1957 is about $21 million. While the added workload represented by 
the additional farm housing loans in 1958 can be absorbed in some county offices, 
there are many offices which now have a workload too large to permit the absorp- 
tion of any substantial additional volume. Failure to adequately staff the county 
offices for the making of additional farm housing loans will result in reducing 
unduly the amount of time available for servicing other loans outstanding. The 
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increase of $910,500 proposed in the budget for this purpose already anticipated 
the absorption of about 32 percent of the additional workload. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 1430-1455) 
(Senate hearings, pp. 348-355) 


Appropriation, 1957 
Budget estimate, 1958 
House allowance, 1958 
House reduction 


(P. 14, line 25) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


No amendment requested. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Maintaining the staff of the Office of the General Counsel at the 1957 level in 
the fiscal year 1958, as would be necessary under the House reduction, would im- 
pair the ability of the Office to provide adequate legal help to the Department’s 
programs. It would be necessary to establish priorities in providing legal as- 
sistance, with the result that some requests for such help would be delayed or 
could not be complied with at all. The inability to attain the level of service con- 
templated in the 1958 budget would cause further curtailment of legal assistance 
to some programs, including the following: 

Commodity Credit Corporation—The number of demands for assistance on 
matters relating to the activities of the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
increased because of the added emphasis being placed on the disposal of surplus 
agricultural commodities through foreign markets and other outlets. Barter 
transactions, sales for foreign currencies and other special export programs 
involve considerably more legal work than dollar sales. There is also a continu- 
ing increase in requests for legal assistance in the handling of claims and con- 
tracts arising out of the Corporation’s management of its inventories of 
commodity stocks. 

Farmers Home Administration lending activities—The rise in number of 
Farmers Home Administration loans has resulted in requests for more legal 
assistance in making new loans and in the servicing and collecting of outstanding 
loans. The increase in this work is indicated by the fact that the number of 
borrowers who were continuing to farm and repay the unpaid balances on their 
loans out of their farming enterprises increased from 140,000 on March 31, 1955, 
to 169,000 on March 31, 1956. The inability to provide a legal staff contemplated 
in the 1958 budget estimates would mean that adequate attention could not be 
devoted to loan and security servicing, and collection and liquidation, including 
litigation matters. The delays in attention to these matters could result in 
monetary losses to the Government because of the inability to effect prompt and 
satisfactory settlement. It would mean also that in those areas and in connec- 
tion with certain types of loan transactions, such as supplemental loans, re- 
financing of insured mortgages and other unusual cases where designated local 
attorneys are not used, proper attention could not be given to the examination 
of title evidence, preparation of legal documents, and the necessary closing 
instructions in connection with new loans. 

Marketing and regulatory.—The increased activities in this field, particularly 
as they relate to marketing orders and agreements, grade standards and inspec- 
tion, and the administration of the Packers and Stockyards Act, and the Perish- 
able Agricultural Commodities Act have resulted in more requests for legal as- 
sistance. The inability to provide prompt and adequate legal assistance could 
cause delay in the issuance of original and amended orders, create a backlog 
of adversary proceedings, and tend to defeat the purposes for which the programs 
have been devised. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 





SALARIES AND EXPENSES 





(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 1288-1336) 
(Senate hearings, pp. 478-492) 
Appropriation, 1957 (including $23,400 supplemental estimate in- 








cluded in the pending 3d supplemental apppropriation bill) .-___ 2, 523, 400 
Bugeet estimate, T0G8.. ..sisdtinidedil oscil Gd UO dew ncaa 2, 726, 000 
CN RIO, Te cinema cttdicdeie wienhind eigulidcs olaieknaeatteds ans biatintbn teat) 2, 640, 660 
UIUIIES = RPI OR rt wa ne ce ar a ee ar ea 85, 340 


(P. 15, line 10) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 









Page 15, line 10: Strike out “$2,640,660” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,704,675”, 
an increase of $64,015. 





HOUSE REPORT (P. 


22) 





“One of the more urgent items proposed in the budget for this Office was an 
increase of $25,700 for additional hearing examiners. During the hearings it 
was pointed out that one of the problems facing this activity is the extended 
length of some of the hearings on the various marketing orders of the Depart- 
ment. An example was cited concerning a milk marketing order hearing in 
New York and New Jersey which had been in session for 84 days and had not 
been completed. 

“The committee can understand the problem here. However, since it is not 
possible to provide the additional funds requested it is suggested that the De- 
partment take such steps as may be necessary to place a reasonable time limit 
on these hearings.” 












JUSTIFICATION 


The proposed amendment would restore $64,015 of the House reduction, as 
follows : 

(1) Restore the House cut of $23,400 below the anticipated amount to be 
available for expenses of the Office of the Secretary in the fiscal year 1957. 

The pending third supplemental appropriation bill, 1957, includes a supple 
mental appropriation of $23,400 for the Office of the Secretary to provide for 
costs incident to the Federal Executive Pay Act (Public Law 854). This action 
represents a reduction below the 1957 level and would seriously impair the 
effective and efficient management, supervision and coordination of the Depart- 
ment by the Secretary, the Under Secretary, the Assistant Secretaries, and other 
staff members of the immediate Office of the Secretary. During the past sev- 
eral years the Office of the Secretary has absorbed a number of increases in oper- 
ating costs—including those relating to group life insurance, increased travel 
expenses under the Travel Expense Act, and the cost of making security investi- 
gations. The further absorption of $23,400 resulting from the enactment of the 
Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 would adversely affect the administration of 
the Department. 

The Department strongly urges restoration of this amount. 

(2) Restore the following increases deleted by the House totaling $40,615 : 

(a) $11,165 to provide overall coordination and leadership of the rural devel- 
opment program. 

The rural development program is a major effort of the Department of Agri- 
culture to improve conditions in the low-income rural areas of the Nation. It 
is designed to do this within the existing framework and organization of the 
Department and at a minimum of cost to the Federal Government. It is based 
on the concept of stimulating local people to help themselves and to mobilize 
their resources and initiative in attacking the basic problems which give rise 
to depressed economic conditions. Although the program is still new it already 
has achieved worthwhile results. It is essential that funds be provided to per- 
mit the program to continue to develop. 

The increase of $11,165 for the Office of the Secretary is needed to provide 
overall coordination and leadership of the program through the employment 
of an experienced person, on a full-time basis, to assure maximum effectiveness 
of the agencies participating in the program. Adequate overall coordination 
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is necessary to make these programs successful. Rural development program 
planning and effective cooperation between departments and agencies having a 
role in the program is of prime importance. In order that the Secretary of Agri- 
eulture can properly implement his responsibilities for general oversight and 
direction of the program, an increase in this item is needed. The necessity for 
keeping the program moving in a coordinated manner makes it essential that 
the Secretary have someone under his immediate supervision who can give 
full attention to the general direction of the program at the Federal level. 

(b) $21,200 for the Office of Hearing Examiners for field hearings on appeals 
and complaints arising from the work of the Forest Service. This amount is 
for additional responsibilities of the hearing examiners to provide for formal 
type hearings on appeals from decisions of the regional forester to the Chief of 
the Forest Service. These hearings would be upon the written request of the 
appellants with respect to certain matters affecting the national forests, in which 
the appellants have or are seeking a contractual relationship with the Government. 
The record of these hearings would contain all the testimony and evidence of 
the case for both sides, and the decision of the Chief of the Forest Service would 
be based solely on the record as presented at the hearing. Because of the im- 
portance of such hearings, it is highly essential that the presiding officer be 
qualified to conduct the hearings and have no previous knowledge of or relation- 
ship to, any of the facts or allegations of the case. The elimination of the increase 
would make it impossible for an appellant to have a full and complete hearing on 
this type of appeal proceeding to which a petitioner is entitled. 

(c) $4,500 for additional travel and per diem expenses for the Office of Hear- 
ing Examiners. During the hearings before the House Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations on the 1958 budget estimate it was pointed out that one hear- 
ing on a proposed marketing order in New York and New Jersey had then extended 
over 84 days. That was an exceptional proceeding involving extremely complex 
problems. No proceeding comparable to that has ever occurred before and none 
is foreseen for the future. Every effort is being made to confine hearings to only 
that period of time required to afford the parties the reasonable opportunity for 
a full and fair hearing contemplated by the act involved. 

With the exception of hearings of a disciplinary nature under the Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act, the Commodity Exchange Act, and the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, which usually need about 1 week but which sometimes re- 
quire 2 or 3 weeks and occasionally a greater length of time, it is a rarity when a 
hearing extends beyond 10 days, and the major part of them do not exceed 5 days 
and many require only 1 day. The problem involved is not length of hearings but 
rather number of hearings and the travel incident thereto. In order to best serve 
the agricultural interests involved, practically all hearings are required to be 
held in or near the place where the parties reside or the commodity involved 
is produced or marketed. Hearings that are required by existing law to be held 
are increasing in number annually, thus resulting in necessary and significant 
increases in the travel and per diem costs incident thereto. The requested in- 
crease is essential in order to carry out the required work of the Office and 
promptly dispose of pending proceedings as delays often work to the disadvantage 
of farmers. 

(d) $3,750 to cover expenses of investigations of National Agricultural Ad- 
visory Commission members. The National Agricultural Advisory Commission is 
composed of 18 members who meet 4 times a year and review national agricul- 
tural policies and administration of farm programs, and make recommendations 
thereon to the Secretary of Agriculture. To comply with Executive Order 10450, 
approved April 27, 1953, which established security requirements for Government 
employment, it is necessary for the Department to order FBI investigations on all 
new members of the Advisory Commission for which reimbursement must be made 
te the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The cost of these investigations approxi- 
mates $625 per case. The White House ordered the investigations previously ; 
however, we are informed that we will have to order these investigations in the 
future. There is no savings possible in this activity to offset the additional cost 
without affecting the number of meetings of the Commission. 

The Department urgently requests restoration of these items. 


EFFECT OF REMAINDER OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The budget estimate also included an increase of $18,225 to strengthen steno- 
graphie assistance, meet increased costs of printing and reproduction work, and 
provide for minimum annual equipment and supply needs of the Office; and an 
increase of $3,100 for expenses incident to the honor awards program. 
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Failure to provide these amounts will make it difficult to handle the steno- 
graphic workload in an effective and prompt manner. The necessity for absorb- 
ing the increased cost of supplies, materials, and equipment means a reduction in 
the amount of work which can be done. The absorption of the cost of the medals, 
plaques, certificates, and other supplies used in the honor awards program places 
an added burden of expense on the Office of Personnel. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 1345-1379) 


(Senate hearings, pp. 492-505) 









SINC TG nee ne aes $1, 325, 000 
Ne en een 1, 465, 000 
re rt geet ee et 1, 367, 500 
House reduction al 


(P. 15, line 15) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 15, line 15: Strike out “$1,367,500” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,388,843”, 
an increase of $21,343. 

























JUSTIFICATION 





The requested amendment would restore the $21,348 provided in the budget 
for special information materials in connection with the rural development 
program. 

The rural development program constitutes a major effort of the Department to 
stimulate local people in low-income rural areas to develop solutions to their 
problems through the application of their own resources and initiative. Federal 
expenditures are being held to a minimum, and the Department’s effort is being 
applied within the existing organizational framework. 

The program is currently in effect in 57 pilot counties and the results have al- 
ready demonstrated the value of this approach. The 1958 budget contemplates 
the extension of the program to an additional fifty-odd counties. 

As the program moves forward in existing pilot areas, and is extended to addi- 
tional locations, an increased need will exist for informational materials—in- 
cluding specialized brochure, leaflets, and reports—written specifically to put 
information into the most readily usable form for community leaders and others 
working in the program. Present funds are not adequate to develop the special 
publications and visual aids required for this purpose. Accordingly, it is strongly 
recommended that the requested increase for these necessary informational 
materials be restored. 
EFFECTS OF REMAINDER OF 


HOUSE REDUCTION 






Elimination of proposed increases as follows: 
(a) $12,290 to provide increased cooperation with States in improving the 
Department’s publications program. The reduction of this amount will hold 
back progress toward more economical operations of the Department’s publica- 
tion work. It will reduce the ability of the Department publications committees 
to effectively plan popular publications to meet the regional and national needs 
as determined by continuous sampling of specific need for certain subject mat- 
ters in the Department and State popular agricultural and homemaking publica- 
tions. This program would permit a more economical publications program by 
eliminating duplication of subject matter in the Department and State publiea- 
tions, and make it possible to concentrate on preparing publications of greatest 
value through systematic planning. This systematic planning would be carried 
on by more intensive cooperation with the Federal Extension Service and the 
State land-grant institutions for subject coverage with publications that fit 
closely into the needs of the farm, suburban, and urban populations. More ef- 
fective coordination of local and regional materials would be achieved by keeping 
the States informed of the Department’s publications plans and schedules. 
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(b) $20,520 to handle increased farm press activities made necessary by in- 
ereased USDA programs and increased research activities. This increase was 
requested to meet the demands from press outlets and to fulfill the requirements 
of the Department’s organic act to disseminate information. As USDA programs 
have been added in the last few years and research activities have increased, 
the general press output of the Department has necessarily increased from 10 to 
15 percent without a proportionate increase in funds to this Office for handling 
the increased workload. The reduction will mean inadequate services to the 
general press correspondents, wire news services, farm paper editors, food 
editors, land-grant colleges, industry groups, and others who look to the Depart- 
ment to report research, action, regulatory, and other programs. 

(ec) $10,840 to handle increased special reports activities with groups outside 
the Department. The reduction in this item will not permit this Office to provide 
essential information materials for meeting two extremely important areas of 
need in behalf of farmers of the Nation: (1) to perform essential information 
services that will explain to the Nation in general, and specifically the consuming 
public, the services that farm families (now only 13 percent of the population) 
perform for their benefit: and (2) to improve and enlarge the opportunity to use 
more effectively all facilities available in USDA for giving information on agri- 
cultural programs and problems that concern all or several agencies of the De- 
partment, such as problems of grain storage, for example. Without the funds 
requested this Office cannot keep pace with information demands from media 
outlets, farm organizations, trade associations, and others, nor can it give the 
most effective direction and coordination in the use of information facilities 
within the Department in explaining the benefits of programs and services to 
farmers and others. 

(d) $10,301 to provide additional information materials for dissemination of 
information by radio and television. This reduction will not permit the Office 
to meet the increased demands from land-grant colleges, radio and television 
stations and networks, and others for information and visual materials to bring 
agricultural and homemaking information to farm families and city people. 
Television has become a major outlet for agricultural information with 40 per- 
cent of the Nation’s farm families now having television sets. The restoration of 
this amount is needed to keep current with the demands being placed on this 
Office as a result of increased USDA programs and research activities and the 
increase in radio and television outlets. 

(e) $22,706 to provide new exhibits and to revise and renovate existing units. 
The reduction of this item will not permit the Office to supply current exhibits 
to meet the requests from land-grant colleges and others for Department showings 
at fairs, meetings, and conventions. The number of requests for showings of 
Department exhibits has been increasing greatly over the past few years while 
the supply of new or renovated exhibits to meet these demands has been steadily 
decreasing. 

LIBRARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 13386-1344) 
(Senate hearings, pp. 505-514) 
Appropriation, 1957 
Budget estimate, 1958 


House allowance, 195 
House reduction 


(P. 16, line 13) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
No amendment requested. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The House action will prevent any improvement in the Library’s ability to 
provide publications and services needed in the research programs of the Depart- 
ment and will prevent the Library from paying the additional costs which are 
how being borne by the cooperating land-grant-college libraries in providing 
service to United States Department of Agriculture staff in the field. 
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Specifically the House decrease would eliminate the following increases pro- 
posed in the budget : 

1. Library service in connection with research work in the Department 
($47,800).—As a result of the intensified research work being conducted at the 
utilization research laboratories, the Forest Products Laboratory, and in various 
other agencies of the Department, greater and greater demands are being made 
upon the Library for journals, books, and bibliographic service. The availability 
of printed information not only expedites research being done but also provides 
savings in eliminating the duplication of work previously done and also in point- 
ing out areas for experimentation. Increases in the number of books needed, as 
well as the requirements for information in new areas of research, place demands 
upon the Library which cannot be met with present funds. Under the House 
reduction, the Library will be unable to provide the services needed to permit 
the most effective use of the time of research personnel. 

2. For erpenses of cooperating land-grant-college libraries ($4,200).—Four 
years ago the Department Library eliminated its general branches for workers 
in the field and set up contractual agreements with five land-grant institutions 
to furnish library service to USDA field employees on a geographical basis. These 
services have been provided at a very low cost. However, as salaries and book 
prices have increased during the past few years, the land-grant colleges have 
found it necessary to use their own appropriations to support this service to De- 
partment employees. The budget proposed an increase of $4,200 to pay these 
institutions for the increased costs for services rendered. If the House redue- 
tion stands it will be necessary to notify the cooperating libraries that they will 
either have to continue supporting the projects from their own funds or to make 


such curtailments as may be necessary to carry out the service with funds avail- 
able. 






















SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 







(House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 434-440; pt. 4, pp. 1589-1892: pt. 6, pp. 138-235) 


ee? 


(Senate hearings, pp. 100-107, 119, 130-131, 515-689) 









Appropriation, 1957 (adjusted) _.......-____- _.... $330, 123, 110 
Budget estimates, 1958 (adjusted) __ _ uu... §=©6675, 650, 060 
House allowance, 1958 _... 535. 000, 000 
Howes seeection ooo .n. 0) oust als : sie. _...... 140, 650, 060 















(P. 17, lines 2 and 5) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 19, lines 14 through 21: Strike out the entire paragraph, lines 14 to 21 
inclusive. 

Page 17, line 2: Strike out “$40,000,000"° and insert in lieu thereof 
$50,285,060". 

-age 17, lines 5 and 6: Strike out $30,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$35,012,385”. 



















HOUSE REPORT (P. 


23) 






















“This appropriation includes all funds for the Soil Conservation Service, M- 
cluding soil conservation operations, watershed protection, flood prevention, and 
water conservation and utilization projects. In addition, it includes funds for 
the new Great Plains program, the agricultural conservation program, and the 
conservation reserve portion of the soil bank. , 

“As explained earlier in the report, the committee has consolidated the funds 
for all of these programs into a single appropriation for the coming fiscal year. 
It is expected that this action will result in closer coordination among the soil 
and water conservation activities of the Department and will provide sufficient 
flexibility to make certain that the more valuable portions of the program are 
properly financed, or even expanded where new districts and projects are in- 
volved and local people are ready to meet their share of the cost. This should 
insure maximum advancement and effectiveness of the soil and water conserva- 
tion efforts of the Department and should result in economies of operation. It 
should also result in the integration of these programs to the point where basic 
legislation can be simplified. 
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“The amount recommended for the coming year for the combined appropria- 
tion is $535 million, a decrease of $133,441,660 in the budget estimates for 1958 
for these programs. The amount proposed is $210,268,000 above 1957 appropria- 
tions actually made to date for these programs. However, when the $450 million 
authorized spending from CCC for the 1957 conservation reserve program of the 
soil bank is taken into consideration, the amount recommended is $239,732,000 
below the rate of expenditures authorized for these purposes during 1957. 

“In addition, the bill includes an advance authorization of $250 million for the 
1958 agricultural conservation program, which is the same amount as was au- 
thorized for the 1955, 1956, and 1957 programs. The bill also includes language 
limiting the size of future conservation reserve programs to $250 million in any 
calendar year. 

“The committee expects that increased emphasis will be given to watershed 
protection and flood prevention projects in carrying out the soil conservation pro- 
gram under the consolidated appropriation. In developing the long-range con- 
servation programs, it is imperative that the maximum use be made of water re- 
sources. The committee suggests that all watershed plans inaugurated under 
Public Law 566 provide for maximum water conservation on an economically 
feasible basis. 

“To spend hundreds of millions of dollars for the various phases of the soil 
bank, and to invest less than $30 million a year in the permanent type of con- 
servation which the watershed protection and flood prevention projects provide, 
is extremely shortsighted. Some of these projects have been under construction 
since 1944 and, at the present rate of progress, many will require another 30 to 40 
years to complete. It is estimated that a total of $70 million will have been ex- 
pended on the 11 major watershed projects as of next June 30. During the past 
few years, the Department has spent more than this amount for emergency 
feed assistance and other types of disaster programs in the drought areas. Had 
this amount been spent to speed up the watershed and flood prevention projects, 
it is safe to assume that a great deal of the damage could have been prevented 
and most emergency appropriations could have been avoided. Also, the amount 
spent would have become a permanent investment in long-term soil and water 
conservation, rather than temporary relief of no permanent value. 

“The budget included $5 million for transfer to the Forest Service for the 
expansion of State operated tree nurseries. In view of the reduction in the 
funds for the overall soil and water conservation activities, the amount for this 
purpose during the coming year will be small. 

“The committee believes that adequate seedlings should be available for the 
conservation reserve program. However, in view of the slow rate at which land- 
owners have signed up and the fact that in many areas adequate supplies are 
available at reasonable prices from nurserymen, the committee directs that the 
Department make a new survey of the need for such nurseries and limit Gov- 
ernment support for growth of seedlings to those areas where local nurserymen 
cannot meet the need at reasonable prices. 

“The appropriation under this heading includes $7,200,000 for soil and water 
conservation research for the coming fiscal year. This fund has been transferred 
from the Agricultural Research Service to this appropriation in order that it 
may be considered in connection with the overall soil and water conservation 
programs with which such research is identified. As pointed out earlier in this 
report, the need for this research becomes increasingly important as the conversa- 
tion programs expand. In some areas of the country little or no conservation re- 
search has been done to serve as a basis for establishing practices and regulations 
for the conduct of these programs. In other areas the conservation research pro- 
gram is poorly organized and is conducted in borrowed buildings and with bor- 
rowed facilities. Therefore, the Department is urged to review its activities on 
the basis of the new combined soil and water conservation program of the Depart- 
ment and to establish proper research programs in each major area of the country. 
In this connection, the committee has included language authorizing the use of 
$1,200,000 for additional research facilities as requested by the budget and for 
additional work in the Barnes-Aasted and other soil types of the North Cen- 
tral area. 

“Several Members of Congress have requested that the committee take action 
to place all watershed protection projects on the same cost-sharing basis. The 
committee considered this matter and discussed it with representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture, who pointed out that the earlier projects gained cer- 
tain other advantages to offset a slightly higher local contribution. It appears, 
however, that any relief, if in order, would be beyond the control of this com- 
mittee, since such change would require basic legislation.” 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The first proposed amendment would delete the provision inserted by the House 
which places a limitation of $250 million on the total amount of contracts with 
producers in any calendar year. 

The Department recommends deletion of the paragraph for the following 
reasons : The authorization in the basic law provides the necessary flexibility to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out an effective program for reduc- 
ing the production of excessive supplies of agricultural commodities and to carry 
out a program of soil, water, forest, and wildlife conservation. The ceiling estab- 
lished in the basic law should not be amended by a provision in appropriation 
bill. The Secretary should be given an opportunity to demonstrate within the 
ceiling of $450 million provided in the basic law that the conservation reserve 
program will accomplish the purpose for which it was intended and should not 
be hampered by the limitations proposed. 

Because farmers placing land in the conservation reserve must reduce the 
cropping arrangements on their farms accordingly, farmers are required consid- 
erable time to study the details of the program before participating. The De- 
partment believes that farmers are planning to participate more heavily in the 
eonservation reserve program starting with 1958. 

Acceptance of the program in some States was nearly up to the respective 
States fair share of a $450 million annual program. The first full introductory 
year indicates that a few changes are desirable to make the program as attractive 
in other parts of the country as in those few States where participation was 
nearly up to their share of the $450 million annual expenditure level. 

The Department has encouraged arrangement for the production of forest 
tree seedings sufficient to supply expected plantings with a $450 million annual 
expenditure goal. Many of the present seedings already started may not be 
needed if the annual expenditure goal is reduced below the $450 million level. 

Steps have already been taken to encourage a production of native grass seed 
sufficient to accommodate the establishment of vegetative cover needed with a 
$450 million annual expenditure goal. These plans include the preparation for 
the harvesting of a larger acreage of such seeds in 1957. 

The shifting of some land now being used for crop production into conservation 
uses for which much of it is better suited is one of the basic needs of agriculture 
as well as the general welfare of the country. This is the only program for 
which compensatory payments are made to farmers for this purpose. 

The Department strongly recommends the elimination of this paragraph. 

The second and third amendments requested would restore the budget esti- 
mate for administrative expenses in carrying out the agricultural conservation 
program, the Great Plains conservation program, and the conservation reserve 
program. The total of $50,285,060 requested for the administrative expenses of 
these programs includes $35,012,385 for expenses of the county ASC committees 
which conduct the work at the local level. 

The following tabulation reflects the amount available in 1957 and proposed 
for 1958 for administrative expenses in connection with these programs: 











Total administrative County committees 
expenses 






1957 | 1958 budget 1957 | 1958 budget 








Agricultural conservation program.............| $24,698,000 | $26,402,400 $19,924,200 | $21, 376,600 
Great Plains conservation program.._..........j-.-.---------.| 2, 320, 000 |....-- -| 350, 000 
Conservation reserve program-_.__....---------- 13, 242,780 | 21, 562, 660 9, 236, 000 13, 408, 000 











ene bois 5.. an hipbiatten une ainpey dss aed 37, 940, 780. 50, 285, 060 29, 160, 200 | 35, 134, 600 


! 








1 Excludes expenses for production of forest tree seedlings for use in the conservation reserve program and 
costs of aerial photography in connection with the agricultural conservation program, which are nonadminis- 


trative in character and are classified as ‘‘program’’ expenses. 







If the House reductions are allowed to stand, it will not be possible to provide 
adequate administration of the respective programs, which involve many millions 
of dollars of conservation assistance to farmers. The estimates are based on 
specific workload data developed on the basis of anticipated participation in the 
programs. The workload includes handling the signup for the programs, measure- 
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ment and computation of acreage, handling of applications, and all the other 
tasks necessary to sound program administration. 

To the maximum practicable extent, administration of these programs in the 
field is being coordinated to achieve the greatest possible economy in operations. 
One objective, for example, is to keep the number of separate visits to a farm 
to the minimum. The budget estimate gives effect to savings resulting from this 
type of planning and coordination. 

Under these circumstances, the effect of the reduction would be a weakening 
of the administration of the programs at all levels to an extent which would 
result in less participation, less effective participation, and greatly reduced soil 
and water conservation. 

The overall 1958 budget estimates for the ASC State and county offices reflect 
a decrease in employment from 1957 to 1958. ASC State office employment is 
at its lowest point in years if comparable workloads are considered. 

With this substantial reduction below the 1957 level, the ASC State committees 
would be required to reduce the number of farmer fieldmen, program and per- 
formance specialists that supervise, train, and otherwise assist the ASC county 
committees. Because of the newness and complexity of the conservation reserve 
program, to assure effectiveness of the ASC county office operations, there is 
a need for continuous supervision and assistance by an adequate number: of 
qualified personnel from the State offices. The effect would be especially severe 
in those States where the agricultural conservation program constitutes the 
bulk of all work done by the State office and the number of employees is 10 or 
less, which is true in 8 States. In order to maintain operations in these States 
it would be necessary to make even greater reductions in personnel in other 
States. An overall reduction in force would result. 

ASC county committees administer the programs at the local level and deal 
directly with participating farmers. A reduction in the working force in the 
county offices would greatly weaken the administration of the programs, sharply 
reduce compliance checking, reduce the time available for county employees to 
explain the program to farmers, and result in a considerable loss in participa- 
tion. This would mean less conservation, poorer compliance, and other undesir- 
able program results. 

In view of necessity for adequately administering these large and important 
programs, the Department urgently requests restoration of the budget estimate 
for administrative expenses as indicated above. 


EFFECTS OF OTHER HOUSE ACTIONS 


The House committee consolidated a number of separate appropriation items 
for activities concerned with soil and water conservation into a single appropria- 
tion designated in the House bill as “Soil and Water Conservation.” 

The following tabulation shows the appropriations for 1957 and the budget 
estimates for 1958 for the items concerned : 


Appropria- | Budget | House bill, 
tions, 1957 estimates, 1958 
1958 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Watershed protection_- , 500,000 | 25, 500, 000 

Flood prevention. -- - , 000, 000 13, 220, 000 

Water conservation and utili $3 232, 000 350, 000 | 

Great Plains conservation program. --.-------- San ; 20, 000, 000 $535, 000, 000 
Agricultural conservation program. 227, 500,000 | 237, 000, 000 ee , 
Conservation reserve program -- -- sists. de 4 jbleene ..| 298, 826, 660 

Soil and water conservation research-_- -- as 5, 391, 110 7, 208, 400 


Conservation operations, Soil Conservation Service ...---| $67,500,000 | $73, 545, 000 
ae 1 
1 


Total. -.-- nae ma ii til. Se 675, 650, 060 


The amount provided by the House bill is a reduction of $140,650,060 below 
the budget estimate for these programs. It is believed that the House allow- 
ance of $535 million will enable the Department to carry out these programs 
in an adequate manner in fiscal year 1958. Based on the signup under the 1957 
conservation reserve program, it now appears that the previous estimate was 
more than $115 million in excess of the amount now estimated to be required 
in the fiscal year 1958. In addition, if the third supplemental appropriation bill, 
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1957, is approved as reported by the Senate committee, there will be an addi- 
tional $25 million which may be applied to the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram in 1958 without reducing the program below the $250 million level au- 
thorized. This arises from the fact that the budget estimate for emergency 
conservation measures in House Document 48 proposed the use of $25 million of 
the balances under the 1955 regular ACP program for this emergency work. 

Depending upon the exact amount determined to be needed for payments and 
expenses in the fiscal year 1958 for the conservation reserve program, it is 
likely that some additional amounts may be made available for technical assist- 
ance to soil conservation districts by the Soil Conservation Service and for 
accelerating work under the watershed protection and flood-prevention activi- 
ties where the local people are ready to proceed with the planned works of 
improvements. This would be in accord with the intent of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee as stated in its report on this appropriation bill. 

The appropriation as approved by the House includes $7,200,000 for soil and 
water conservation research, which is $8,400 below the amount proposed in the 
budget. The House bill provides that $1,200,000 shall be available for construc- 
tion of buildings which is $500,000 more than proposed in the budget for this 
research work. The inclusion of an additional construction item would result 
in the substantial changes in the budget estimates as follows: 







Proposed 

Increase distribution | Change from 

proposed | of increase in | budget esti- 
in budget | House ailow- | mate 

ance 
























Construction and alterations of buildings: 
Sedimentation research facilities in the South - $600, 000 $550, 000 1 —$50, 000 
Soil and water conservation research facilities in Barnes- | 

Aasted and other soil types of the north central area A eka vat oe 550, 000 1 +-550, 000 
Soil salinity research facilities, Riverside, Calif.: 
RIUM db dk cab icdbicedsonchbihlnghtide ddd 100, 000 100, 000 (?) 


ES od natcocchains hitdccaeeeheeeengeeseaarene 25, 000 20, 000 2 —5, 000 
Program activities: 


Expand research on increased efficiency in water manage- 
ment in relation to irrigation: 












ee a ee a et 112, 900 25, 600 3 —87, 
Irrigated and dryland regions ke bh hee abe dalekenens 311, 100 260), 000 3 —51, 100 
Strengthen and expand research in watershed hydrology i a 208, 000 51, 000 3 —157, 000 


upper Colorado River Basin-_- a hoo ee _..| 9 —208, 000 
Retirement costs under Public Law 854_..............-.----.. | 252, 290 252, 290 


Intensify soil and water management research in mi 








1, 817, 200 1, 808, 890 | —8, 400 












1 The House limitation of $1,200,000 for the construction of buildings and acquisition of necessary land 
therefor, would revise the construction plans under the budget estimates as follows: 

(1) Laboratory and other facilities for studying sedimentation problems in the South would be con- 
structed at a cost of approximately $550,000 instead of $600,000, the budget estimate. The reduction of 
$50,000 would defer until a later year the installation of some gaging stations on subwatersheds. 

(2) A laboratory and other facilities for soil and water conservation research in the Barnes-Aasted and 
other soil types of the north central area would be constructed at a cost of approximately $550,000 

(3) A 1-story addition urgently needed by the Salinity Laboratory, Riverside, Calif., would be provided 
at a cost of $100,000, the budget estimate. 

2 Under the limitation of $20,000 for alteration of buildings provided in the House bill, it would be neces- 
sary to reduce the amount planned for alterations at the Salinity Laboratory from $25,000 to $20,000. 

8’ Under the House allowance, the program increases of $840,000 would be reduced to $336,600, a reduction 
of $503,400 distributed as shown in the tabulation. 







Agricultural conservation program—Limitation on maximum payment 

The language of the appropriation for the agricultural conservation program 
as contained in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act for 1957, as 
well as for the past several years, included a limitation of $1,500 as the maximum 
amount which could be paid to a participant in the program. The House in- 
creased this limitation to $2,500. The Department believes this change un- 
necessary, since the average payment was only $155 under the 1955 agricultural 


conservation program and since only 1.3 percent of the payees received over 
$1,000 
PAs ° 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ACREAGE-RESERVE PROGRAM 
(House hearings, pt. 4, pp. 1589-1704) 


(Senate hearings, pp. 6, 24-33, 641-657) 
Estimate, 1957 


aig net ce a a a ce a $397, 651, 220 
SN RETETIEIELO, © LITO. ona misansmumeapreoreneeptinemetranensinin nied aside 701, 173, 340 
Semana: GLOW GTN GID EI os be sesagset nein nds os acne niaie a leeaieeiaiatambsasldl 600, 000, 000 
EE POSUUCERDERL— 5 nascent doeiiinaipounipic toca ai nieenndenie anaemia: 101, 173, 340 


(P. 20, line 25, through p. 21, line 4) 
AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Page 20, line 25 through page 21, line 4: After the sum “$600,000,000”, strike 
out the following: “: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used 
to formulate and administer an acreage reserve program with respect to the 
1958 crops, or in total compensation being paid to any one producer in excess 
of $2,500 with respect to the 1958 crops”’. 

Page 20, line 25: Strike out “$600,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$701,- 
173,340”, an increase of $101,173,340. 


HOUSE REPORT (PP. 25 AND 26) 


“As pointed out earlier, the acreage-reserve program was established under 
dire necessity to get some funds in the hands of the farmer last year. It was 
created to compensate producers for reducing their acreages below farm acre- 
age allotments or base acreages, a course which the Secretary now recognizes 
will not control production. Commodities affected are wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
most types of tobacco, and peanuts. Producers are compensated through the 
issuance of negotiable certificates which CCC redeems in cash or, with respect 
to grains, in grains at a price which will not materially impair the market price 
for such grain and will encourage acceptance of grains in lieu of cash. It is now 
apparent that, if this program were to be pushed, it would have a damaging 
effect on local business. 

“The Soil Bank Act authorized an annual acreage reserve program of $750 
nillion to be financed from Commodity Credit Corporation capital funds on a 
reimbursable basis for the first year. The basic act provided further that, begin- 
ning with the 1958 fiscal year, the program should be financed through regular 
annual appropriations. The appropriation included in the bill for 1958, which is 
the first one considered by Congress for this purpose, is $600 million. This is a 
decrease of $101,173,340 in the budget estimate, and a decrease of $150 million 
below the program authorized for 1957. 

“As discussed earlier in this report, the majority of the members of the com- 
mittee have serious doubts that the program will reach its basic objective of 
reducing production—and would question it further if it did. Department of 
Agriculture statistics on the 1956 program indicate that production was higher 
for most crops in 1956 than for earlier years, due to increased yields on acreage 
continued in production and the retirement of unproductive and drought-stricken 
land. While it is still too early to have firm figures for the 1957 program, present 
indications are that total production will not be reduced materially—despite the 
expenditure of large sums under this program in 1957. 

“The committee made a full field investigation of this program early this year. 
The findings of that investigation, which are printed in complete detail in part 
6 of the hearings on the 1958 budget, reveal many undesirable aspects of this 
program and many instances of abuses which will have a very detrimental effect 
on agriculture in the future. Instances are cited and others have later appeared 
where the amount of rental paid to remove land from production exceeds the 
total value of the land. Instances are also reported where land removed from 
production from one crop, for which Federal payment is made, has been put into 
other crops, thereby creating double income on such land. Numerous instances 
have also been reported where nonfarm people have invested in land with the ex- 
pectation that acreage-reserve payments from the Government will more than 
repay their full investment in a few years. Also, some cases have been cited 
where individuals have leased land from the Federal Government and have placed 
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it in the acreage-reserve program at rates higher than those paid under the 
original lease. 

“Some members of the committee feel that the program should be discontinued 
immediately, on the basis that it is pointed in the wrong direction. Others fee] 
that it should be eliminated gradually in the next few years. Since it is felt that 
complete elimination is a major policy decision which should be handled through 
regular legislative channels, the committee has moved in the direction of gradual 
elimination of the program by reducing the appropriation for 1958 to $600 million 
and by reducing the size of the next year’s program to $500 million. 

“There are two reasons why the acreage-reserve program has failed to curtail 
production by any significant amount. One is that the farmer has rented the 
poorer part of his land to the Government and, thereby, has not taken out of 
production land with average production. The other is that the farmer has in- 
creased his per-acre yields on the land not placed in the acreage reserve, to offset 
the loss of production on the land taken out of use. If it is desirable to reduce 
production through a program of this type, and if large sums are to be expended 
for this purpose, the committee feels that regulations must be adopted which 
will make certain that land with average productivity is placed in the acreage 
reserve. It might be advisable to require that, to be eligible for acreage-reserve 
payments, the farmer should reduce his production by the percentage that the 
rented acres have to the total acreage on the farm.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


1. Eliminating authority to use any portion of the 1958 appropriation to formu- 
late and administer an acreage-reserve program with respect to 1958 crops would 
terminate the program at the end of the 1957 crop year. It would not reduce the 
1958 budget. Farmers ordinarily would sign up 1958-crop wheat acreage as early 
as July 1, 1957. Programs for other 1958 crops have been in process of develop- 
ment and this work ordinarily would be intensified in July and August. With a 
prohibition against use of any of the 1958 appropriation for formulating a 1958- 
crop program, all of this work would immediately cease. If the Congress should 
late in the current session remove the prohibition, the Department would be 
faced with a worse situation than it faced with respect to 1956 crops, in formu- 
lating an acceptable program and getting it in operation in time to be effective. If 
the Department is to benefit from its experience with the 1957-crop program, it 
should have ample time to formulate the provisions of a 1958 program. Not only 
would these administrative difficulties arise, but acreage removed from production 
in 1957 would go back into production in 1958 and the problem of crop surpluses 
would be intensified. 

From preliminary reports, as of May 3, 1957, producers had placed 21.3 million 
acres under agreement in the acreage reserve for 1957 under which it is estimated 
that payments to producers will approximate $615 million. Accordingly, there 
will definitely be some reduction in the production of basic crops. The March 
crop report for spring wheat and the May report for winter wheat indicate that 
the 1957 wheat production may be about 120 million bushels below the 1956: 
production. It may be as much as 180 million bushels below the amount which, 
with the present favorable weather conditions, might have been expected for 1957 
if the soil bank had not encouraged underplanting of allotments. 

In spite of the difficulties involved in initiating a new program with such direct 
effects on the farmers’ income as the acreage reserve program, it is felt that a 
signup of more than 21 million acres indicates that there has been good-accept- 
ance of the program in its first full year of operation. The minimum goal of 
over 20 million acres for the 1957 program was exceeded and the acreage diverted 
was over 84 percent of the maximum goal. A limitation similar to the action of 
the House Appropriations Committee in curtailing authority to make payments 
to $500 million instead of the $750 million limit provided by the Soil Bank Act 
would mean that the program could operate only in a limited and restricted 
manner. No such provision should be included in the 1958 appropriation act. By 
carrying out an expanded effort, the real purposes of the soil bank program, which 
are to make the needed adjustments in basie crop production within a shorter 
period of time and increase farm income, are more likely to be accomplished. 

There are some areas of operation in the overall program that need to be 
strengthened, and the Department plans to bring about a tightening of the regu- 
lations that will help control the shifting of acres to other crops. For example, 
it is planned to establish total base acreages on farms that participate in the 
acreage reserve program. To be eligible for a payment, the producer would be 
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required to reduce the acreage of total cropland planted to base acreage crops by 
the acreage under the acreage reserve program. While this approach will be ex- 
pensive to administer, it is believed necessary if crops in surplus are to be reduced. 

The Department should be permitted to give the acreage reserve program as 
now authorized by the Soil Bank Act a fair trial and should not be hampered 
by an indefinite delay in its formulation or by limitations which will cut the 
acreage reduction to be accomplished below the levels contemplated by the Soil 
Bank Act. 

The House also added a proviso limiting payments to any one producer with 
respect to 1958 crops to $2,500. The proviso should be deleted for the following 
reasons : 

1. The basic objective of the acreage reserve is to reduce surpluses. Acreage 
placed in the soil bank on large farms is just as effective in reducing surpluses as 
the same acreage on the small farms and the administrative expense is much 
lower. 

2. At national average compensation rates in effect for 1957 a $2,500 limitation 
would permit maximum participation on a farm of less than 125 acres of wheat, 
60 acres of corn, 47 acres of cotton, 40 acres of rice, and 10 acres of tobacco. To 
achieve the desired national goals through participation on farms below these 
maximums would mean that small farms would have to participate to a much 
greater extent than was experienced in 1957. This could only be achieved by in- 
creasing the compensation rates per acre. The participation in localities and 
areas having small allotments would then necessarily become so intense as to 
have an adverse effect on dependent local business such as warehousemen, gin- 
ners, processors, truckers, machinery and fertilizer dealers, etc. 

3. If a program is popular, limitations such as this encourage circumvention 
by such devices as entering into dummy sales, leases, corporations, trusts, etc. 

4. The cumulative effect of the limitation would be to irritate farmers, increase 
personnel and administrative expense requirements, slow down program opera- 
tions, and decrease the probability of achieving national goals and an effective 
program. 

The Department urgently requests the Senate to delete this entire proviso 
from the House bill. 

2. The House reduced the budget estimate for 1958 for this appropriation from 
$701,173,340 to $600 million. In order to provide for a 1958 acreage reserve pro- 
gram at the level of $750 million, as authorized in the basic law, and to enable 
the Department to complete payments under the 1957 acreage reserve program, 
an appropriation of $701,173,340 is required in the fiscal year 1958. Otherwise, 
it will be necessary to defer a substantial portion of the payments on the 1958 
crop winter wheat payments which would be made prior to June 30, 1958 (esti- 
mated at $125 million), to be deferred until the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1959. 

The Department urges the Senate to restore this appropriation to the budget 
estimates. 

COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


ADMINISTRATIVE ExPENSES, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


(House hearings, pt. 4, pp. 2058-2091) 
(Senate hearings, pp. 612-618, 711, 720) 


Appropriation, 1957 (including $2 million in the pending Third 
Supplemental Appropriation bill) _.._.......__-_________________ $33, 000, 000 

Budget estimate, 1958 38, 400, 000 

House allowance, 1958 34, 398, 000 


House reduction 4, 002. 000 
(P. 22, line 5) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 22, line 5: Strike out “$34,598,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$38,400,000”, 
an increase of $4,002,000. 
JUSTIFICATION 


Using the best information available at the time the budget estimates were 
prepared, the anticipated workload indicated a need for $34,221,958 for admin- 
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istrative expenses of the Corporation, exciuding a contingency reserve of $2,780,- 
000 and estimated retirement costs of $1,398,042. The House action approved 
$1,398,000 for retirement costs and makes $33,000,000 available for other admin- 
istrative expenses. 

This is $1,221,958 less than currently estimated needs, including full use of the 
reserve. As a result, for practical purposes, the contingency reserve would have 
to be apportioned for use at the beginning of the year and based on the program 
volume estimates underlying the budget request, a supplemental authorization 
would likely be required during 1958—for the fifth consecutive year. 

The manpower requirements and administrative expenses to be incurred by 
the Corporation depend completely upon the volume of work which must be done. 
Price support operations are for the most part mandatory and are on an open- 
offer basis wherein the Corporation is committed to make loans on or acquire 
all or any part of the eligible production of the major crops grown in the United 
States. Once the Corporation takes title to the commodities it must arrange 
suitable storage, manage the stocks, and provide for their orderly disposal. The 
reduction in the administrative expense limitation could prevent the Corporation 
from effectively managing its inventories and protecting Government property, 
resulting in losses which would offset manyfold the apparent saving resulting 
from the House decrease. 

The current administrative expense limitation contains provision for a con- 
tingency reserve of not less than 7 percent of the total authorization, and a 
similar contingency reserve was included in the budget estimate and House bill 
for the fiscal year 1958, to be made available for use only on approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The administrative expense requirements of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation are directly related to the volume of commodities 
placed under price support loans, acquired and disposed of. Since the volume 
of loan and inventory operations is, to a large extent, unpredictable, it follows 
that an estimate of administrative expense requirements, based on such tentative 
program volume estimates must of necessity also be highly tentative. Of major 
importance is the fact that the 1957 crops, for which a large portion of the pro- 
gram volume will occur during the fiscal year 1958, had not yet been planted 
or produced at the time the estimates were prepared. 

In addition to the indefinite volume of production in the United States, it 
has been demonstrated that operations of the Corporation are also influenced 
by other uncertainties, such as agricultural production abroad, changes in do- 
mestic and world economic conditions and other factors which cannot be forecast 
accurately far in advance of the time of their occurrence. 

For a number of years the Corporation has had to request supplemental au- 
thorizations for increases in the administrative expense limitation from the 
Congress in order to carry on its operations. The time and effort by all con- 
cerned required to prepare, justify and present these requests have been costly. 
The provision in the regular appropriation act on the best estimates available 
would greatly minimize the necessity for requesting a supplemental authoriza- 
tion. 

The Department strongly urges restoration of the budget estimate which 
would meet presently foreseen needs and would also provide a reserve of 
$2.780.000 which would be used only if required by increases in the workload. 


(The following tables were furnished to the committee subsequent to 
the letter of Secretary Benson of May 22, 1957:) 
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Fiscal year 1958 
Item Fiseal year On basis of 
1957 On basis of | On basis of House re- 
no program | $750,000,000 ported bill 
in 1958 program ($500,000,000 
program) 
1956 acreage reserve 5 deaaiieated $253, 000, 000 |_ sdaaecel 
1957 acreage reserve onan -_ —— $530, 000, 000 "$530, 000, 000° | $530, 000, 000 
1958 acreage reserve - - “ie ..-} ? 125, 000, 000 | 2 84, 000, 000 
Total payments maine 3 58, 000, 000, 530, ,000, 000 655, 000, 000 _ 614, 000, 000 
Operating expenses: , 
Washington and States 4 3, 387, 220 1, 500, 000 4, 581, 340 4, 500, 000 
Local administration 41, 264, 000 13, 500, 000 41, 592, 000 34, 500, 000 
Total operating expenses gebumiaswen 44, 651, 220 15, 000, 000 46, 173, 340 39, | 000, 000 
)} 701, 173,340 | 653, 000, 000 


Total, soil bank ..| 397, 651, 2 0 |: 545, 000, 000 | 701, 173, 340 





1 Represents payments estimated to be made in fiscal year 1957 on 1957 wheat crops. 
2 Represents payments estimated to be made in fiscal year 1958 on 1958 wheat crops. The r 
the payments required will be paid from the fiscal year 1959 appropriations, 


emainder of 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 1083 


FORMULA FOR DETERMINING ACREAGE RESERVE COMPENSATION RATES PER ACRE 
AND INITIAL ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO STATES 


Wheat 1957 acreage reserve funds were allocated in two phases. An initial 
allocation was made prior to the seeding of winter wheat in the fall of 1956. 
The total of $325 million was originally allocated on the basis of the State weighted 
average normal yield for marketing quota purposes, times 60 percent of the 
State weighted average of the price support rate per bushel for grade No. 1 wheat, 
times the State acreage allotment, with adjustments above or below the result 
thereof according to whether the State produced classes of wheat which were in 
relative long or short supply, respectively. During the signup campaign it was 
found that because of the voluntary nature of the program certain States required 
funds exceeding the initial allocation, while other State allocations were larger 
than necessary. 

Prior to the signup campaign for spring crops wheat funds were reallocated 
so that each State received its proportionate part of the initial State allocation 
applicable to spring wheat, plus the funds required to cover acreage reserve 
signed during the winter wheat signup campaign. This revised allocation totaled 
nationally $267,630,000. This was slightly smaller than the pro rata share of 
$375 million maximum authorized for wheat in the law. 

An allocation of $217,500,0G0 was made for upland cotton and an equivalent 
amount was allocated to corn. These allocations were slightly larger than the 
pro rata share of the $300 million maximum stated in the law because both 
commodities had large surpluses in relation to the current demand. 

Tobacco likewise was allocated slightly more than its pro rata share because 
of the relatively unfavorable supply-demand situation for flue-cured, types 51 
and 52, and certain other minor types. 

The $14 million allocated for rice was considerably below its pro rata share 
because of the expected favorable export situation. 

The national allocation for corn was apportioned to States on the basis of 
the State weighted average normal yield determined under language contained 
in the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, times 60 pereent of the 
State weighted average price support rate in commercial counties for grade 
No. 3 corn, times the State acreage allotment for corn. 

The national allocation for cotton was apportioned to States on the basis of 
the State weighted average normal yield established for soil bank purposes, 
which was slightly higher than the marketing quota yield, times 15 cents per pound 
national average adjusted by States for average transportation costs to the 
Carolina Mills area, times the State allotment for upland cotton. 

The national allocation for rice was apportioned to States on the basis of 
the State weighted average normal] yield for marketing quota purposes, times 
$2.25 per hundredweight, times the State rice acreage allotment. 

The national allocation for tobacco was apportioned to each kind on the basis 
of the acreage goal, times the weighted average marketing quota normal yield 
for that kind, times the rate per pound established for the kind which was believed 
to satisfy the requirements therefor stated in the Soil Bank Act. The resulting 
allocation for each kind was apportioned to States on the basis of the State 
weighted average marketing quota normal yield for the kind, times the rate per 
pound approved as described above, times the State allotment. 

Funds were subsequently reallocated as the pattern of participation in this 
voluntary program demonstrated the need for revision. 


PROBABLE EFFECTS OF REDUCED APPROPRIATIONS FOR CONSERVATION RESERVE 


The conservation reserve program attacks the roots of many aspects of the 
problem causing the present depressed agricultural situation in all parts of this 
country. The shifting of land out of agricultural production for periods of from 
3 to 10 years leads to the permanent conversion of such land to uses for which it 
is better adapted. The first year’s experience indicates that farmers will volun- 
tarily cooperate in this needed conversion with incentives of this nature. 

The conservation reserve program aids the person having difficulty in agricul- 
ture usually associated with a combination of factors such as marginal land, 
hazardous cropping conditions, uneconomic size of operation, old age, or labor 
shortage to relocate or establish himself in some other more satisfying endeavor. 
The fact that approximately 20 percent of the participation obtained to date 
involves the retirement of whole farm units is evidence of this fact. In many 
instances it is giving additional incentives to current desired trends already under- 
way in an area, i. e., the reforestation of deteriorated lands in the Southeast 
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where the lumber and pulpwood business was already expanding; the return to 
native grass of vast areas of dry land devoted to the production of wheat under 
wartime needs. 

The extent to which this new method can bring about this conversion is directly 
in proportion to the amount of the incentives available and the limitations 
applied with the offer of them. 

The amount of funds made available for this program in any given year will 
determine the rapidity of the conversion accomplished. If the $450 million limit 
is reduced to $250 million in the fiscal year 1958, it will reduce the amount of and 
place a much lower ceiling on the maximum acreage which will be converted out 
of agricultural production in 1958. The $250 million limitation would allow for 
the conversion of slightly more acres than was converted in 1957 under this 
program. 

There are many indications that farmers will participate in 1958 to a greater 
extent, perhaps as much as double the participation in the 1957 program, now 
that they have had an opportunity to evaluate the impact and effect of the long- 
term contracts required to accomplish the desired conversion. Experience with 
the first full year’s operation of this program shows that some minor adjustments 
authorized under the present legislation are needed to make the program equally 
effective in all parts of the country and these adjustments are presently under 
consideration. 

A reduction at this time in the authorization would have the undesirable effect 
of indicating to farmers and to those administering the program at the State and 
county level that this needed conversion should not proceed enthusiastically. 

A $450 million annual authorization would permit programing the conversion 
of 25 million acres out of production by 1960. The amount made available 
annually by the Congress will dictate the size of this goal. It would be entirely 
possible with this program and a larger authorization to ultimately obtain all the 
conversion needed to bring about a satisfactory balance between production and 
demand and still allow full production of the land best suited and most efficiently 
managed. 

To continue production which cannot be efficiently obtained at a reasonable 
return for capital and effort will continue the present depressed condition of agri- 
culture. Without assistance in making the desired conversion out of production, 
the needed adjustment would only be prolonged and contribute to the unneces- 
sary wasteful deterioration of our Nation’s soils and water and the contingent 
dust storms, floods, river and harbor silting, and permanent loss of these valuable 
natural resources. 
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Conservation reserve program—Approved State annual payment rates per acre and 
average rates on contracts reported signed as of Apr. 15, 1957 
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1 United States average when weighted by State goals. 


Estimated funds required for contracts signed by farmers through April 15, 1957, by 
contract period and fiscal year ' (subsequent to fiscal year 1958) 


naceepidina!l tathaseense cei a hE Ra) 2 Grand 
| payments, total 
All contracts,} subtotal 


| Annual rental payments 
| | 
contracts 2 contracts 2 contracts 2 subtotal 
| | 


| 


Fiscal year 3-year 5-year 10-year 


1 2 


3 4 5 6 


| 
| 
$3, 600,000 | $41,100,000 | $16,740,000 | $61, 440,000 $7, 400,000 | $68, 840, 000 
3, 600, 000 41, 100, 000 16, 740, 000 61, 440, 000 62, 340, 000 
_..........-| 41,100,000 | 16,700,000 | 57,800,000 |.___- 57, 800, 000 
41, 100,000 | 16, 700, 000 57, 800,000 |__- 
| 16,700,000 16, 700, 000 
16,700,000 | 16, 700, 000 
16,700,000 | 16, 700,000 
16,700,000 | 16,700,000 |__ daa 
15, 100, 000 15, 100, 000 ee | 15, 100, 000 





164, 400, 000 148, 780, 000 320, 380, 000 8, 300, 000 | 328, 680, 000 


1 Data reported on signed contracts have been adjusted for estimated incompleteness of reports and ex- 
pected alterations by ASC committees. 

2 Because the 1956 program was offered too late for completing practices during 1956, all 3-year contracts, 
and most 5-year and 10-year contracts, signed in 1956 were automatically extended by 1 year. 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMISSIONERS, 
SECRETARIES, AND DIRECTORS OF AGRICULTURE, 
Lansing, Mich., May 22, 1957. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RussELL, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D,. C. 


My Dear Senator RussE.i: I have a telegram from Commissioner of Agri- 
culture Phil Campbell of Georgia requesting that I send to you the action taken 
by the executive committee of the National Association of Commissioners, Secre- 
taries, and Directors of Agriculture at its meeting in Denver on May 12, 13, and 
14, concerning the appropriation of funds for the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
The following resolution was passed by the executive committee: 

‘“Moved by Director Hoyt (Nebraska) and supported by Commissioner Swisher 
(Colorado), that Commissioner Phil Campbell be authorized on behalf of the 
executive committee to appear before the Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture 
of the Senate <i vane Committee and request an appropriation of Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service funds in line with the President’s budget request 
which was $73,300 for administration and coordination of State payments, and 
$1,260,000 for matching payments to the States.” 

Both of the items mentioned appear in the budget of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. 

The executive committee represents the association, which is composed of the 
commissioners, secretaries, and directors of agriculture of State departments of 
agriculture. Your interest in behalf of this appropriation is greatly appreciated 
by members of the executive committee and the association. 

Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMISSIONERS, 

SECRETARIES AND DrrREcTORS OF AGRICULTURE, 
G. 8. McIntyre, Seeretary-Treasurer. ‘ 


May 29, 1957. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. Russet, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SenatToR Russetu: I am concerned about the provisions in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill, as approved by the House of Representa- 
tives, for a new agricultural research laboratory to be located in Mississippi, for 
which there was a budget estimate, and a new one in Minnesota which was not 
budgeted. 

For several years I have urged the Department of Agriculture to develop 
plans for and to establish laboratories to perform research on soil and water 
conservation in the West. It is my understanding that the Department now has 
preliminary plans for research laboratories to be located in the following areas 
of the United States—the South, the Southeast, the Southwest, the Midwest, 
and the Great Plains. 

In 1952, I secured approval of the Senate to print the attached Senate Document 
98, entitled “Soil and Water Problems and Research Needs of the West.” This 
is a report made to the National Reclamation Association by the Agricultural 
Research Committee of that organization, which sets forth very clearly the soil 
and water problems on which a great amount of research is needed. 

Last year, when your subcommittee was considering Department of Agri- 
culture appropriations for the current year, I asked Dr. B. T. Shaw, Director, 
Agricultural Research Service, about soil and water conservation research. The 
replies made by him and his assistants indicated a need for development of sound 
principles of soil and water management. Dr. Shaw told the subcommittee that 
there is an urgent need for research to increase the efficiency of water use in 
irrigation in the West and in the East. 

I am convinced that the research work to be done in each of the planned 
laboratories is as urgently needed in one section of the United States as in another. 
If the committee decides to approve the House recommendations for laboratory 
facilities, I would appreciate consideration by the Senate committee to include a 
laboratory for the West. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cart Haypen, United States Senator. 


(Whereupon, at 11: 40 p. m., Monday, May 13, 1957, the hearing was 
concluded.) 
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